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f 

Tbe  bhfory  of  Xerxes^  intermixed  with  t^t  9f  ibi 
Greeks. 

XeRXES's   reign  lasted  but  twelve  years,  butXuxn. 
abounds  with  great  events* 

SfiCT*  I.  Xerxes^  njier  having-f^du€ed,£^pU  fiidkei 
preparattoiiffi^-vtfrr^ing^e  vjar  into  Greece.  Hi 
hids  a  council.  The,  ipise  discQurse  of  Artabahes^ 
War  a  rcsolSitd  upon.    .  ^ 

AERjtES  having 'ascended  the  thront,  employed    A.»t 
the  first  year  of  his  rdgn. in  carry ipg  on  the  prepa-    8519. 
ratiois  begtu)  by  his  father,  for  ^he  reduction  o^^^^|^^- 
Egypt.    He  also  coijfirmed  to  the  Jews  at  Jerusalem 
all  the  privilc^  granted  them  by  his   father,  and 
pvti^ular^  t£it  which  assigned  tTicni  the  tribute  oi 
Samaria^  tor^lihe  supjdyin^of  them  with'  victims  fot 
the  temple  of  b^. 

^la  the  second 'year  of  his  reign  he  mal^ch^ci    A.M. 
agaunst  the  Egyptians^ud  having  reduced  and  sUtp^    ^^^^ 

•  Hkrod.  1.  r&.  c.  5.    Joseph.  Aatiq.  L  ti.  t.  5.      ^Itti^d.     '*•** 
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Xerxes,  dued  those  rebels,  he  made  the  yoke  of  their  subjec- 
tion more  heavy;  then  giving  the  government  of 
that  province  to  bis  brother  Achcmcnes,  he  returned 
^bout  the  latter  end  of  the  year  to  Susa. 

^  Herodotus,  the  famous  historfen,  was  born  this 
same  year  at  Halicarnassus  in  Caria.  For  he  wa» 
fifty-three  years  old  when  the  Peloponnesian  war 
first  began.  -.  .  .  • 

.  ^  Xerxes,  puffed  up  isvith  ,his  success  aeainst  the 
Egyptians,  determined  to  make  war  againft  the  Grc- 
ciana.;^  (He ""  did  jiot  intend,  he  said,  to  buy  the  figs 
of  Attica,  which  were  very  excellent,  any  longer, 
because  he  would  eat  no  mor«  of  them  till  he  '^as 
master  of  the  country.)     But  before  he  engaged  in 
an  enterprize  of  that  importance,  he  thought  proper 
to  assemble  his  council,  and  take  the  advice  of  all  the 
grfatest;  sMi^d  most  illustrious  persons  of  his  court. 
He  laid  before  them  the  design  he  had  of  making 
war  against  Greece,  and  acquainted  them  with  his 
_  motives ;  which  were,  the  desire  of  imitating  the  cx- 
ample  of  his  predecessors,  who  had  all  of  them  dis- 
tinguished their  names  and  reigns  by  noble  enter- 
prizcis;,the  obligation  he  was  under  to  revenge  the 
jnsolcnce  of  the  Athenians,  who  had  presumed  to 
ifall  upon  Sardis,  and  reduce  it  to  ashes;  the  neces- 
sity he  was  under,  to  avenge  the  disgrace  his  country 
had  received  at  the   battle  of  Marathon;  and  the 
prospect  of  the  great  advantages  that  might  be  reaped 
'    from  this  war,  which  would  be  attended  with  the 
'     .    conquest  of  Europe,  the  most  rich  and  fertile  coun- 
.1:;*     try  in  the  universe.     He  added  farther,  that  this  wat 
Itad  been  resolved  on  by  his  father  Darius,  and  he 
meant  only  to  follow  and  execute  his  intentions ;  he 
cooduded  with  promising  nmplc  rewards  to  those 
who  should  distingi]ish  themselves  by  their  valour  in 
.  .  ^     the  expedition. 

:.!  ;        Mardonius,  the  same  person  that  had  been  so  un- 
:    ^    stitcessful  in  Darius's  reign,  grown  neither  wiseri 

^"^       ^tJUii  GeUl.  XV.  c.  23-      ^  Herod.  L  vii,  c*  S.—M.      Tlut. 
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nor  tes  ambitious  by  his  ill  success,  and  extremely  X^nt 
affecting  the  command  of  the  army,  was  the  first 
who  gave  his  opinion.  He  began'by  extolling  Xerxes 
above  all  the  kings  that  had  gone  before  or  should 
succeed  him.  He  endeavoured  to  shew  the  indispen- 
sable necessity  of  avenging  the  dishonour  done  to 
the  Persian  name:  He  disparaged  the  Grecians,  and 
represented  them  as  a  cowardly,  tinu:]irous  people, 
without  courage,  without  forces,  or  experience  in 
war.  For  a  proof  of  what  he  said,  he  mentioned  his 
own  conquest  of  Macedonia,  which  he  exaggerated 
in  a  very  vain  and  ostentatious  manner,  as  if  that 
people  had  submitted  to  him  without  any  resistance. 
He  presumed  even  to  affirm,  that  not  any  of  the 
Grecian  nations  would  venture  to  come  out  against 
Xerxes,  who  would  march  with  all  the  forces  of 
Asia;  and  if  they  had  the  temerity  to  present  them- 
selves before  him,  they  would  learn  to  their  cost,  that 
the  Persians  were  the  bravest  and  most  warlike  na- 
tion in  the  world. 

The  rest  of  the  council,  perceiving  that  this  flatter- 
ing  discourse  extremely  pleased  the  king,  were  afraid 
to  contradict  it,  and  a^  kept  silence.  This  was  al> 
piost  an  unavoidable  consequence  of  Xerxes's  man- 
ner of  proceeding.  A  wise  prince,  when  he  proposes 
an  affair  in  council,  and  reaUy  desires  that  every  one 
should  speak  his  true  sentiments,  is  extremely  care« 
ful  to  conceal  his  own  opinion,  that  he  may  put  no 
constraint  upon  that  of  others,  but  leave  them  en- 
tirely at  liberty.  Xerxes,  on  the  contrary,  had 
qpenly  discovered  his  own  inclination,  or  rather  re- 
solution to  undertake  the  war.  When  a  prince  acts 
in  this  manner,  he  will  always  find  artful  flatterers, 
who. being  eager  to  insinuate  themselves  and  to 
please,  and  ever  ready  to  comply  with  his  passions, 
will  not  fail  to  second  his  opinion  with  specious  and 
plausible  reasons ;  whilst  those  that  would  be  capable 
of  giving  good  counsel  are  restrained  by  fear ;  there 
being  very  few  courtiers  who  love  their  prince  well 
enough,  and  have  sufficient  courage  to « venture  to. 

B  a 
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jfiMtt*  £splcitse  hitttj  hj  disputing  what  they  know  to  be 
his  taste  or  o^intoh. 

The  excessive  praises  givcii  by  Mardomus  to 
kerxes,  which  are  the  usual  language  of  flatterers, 
ought  to  have  rendered  him  suspicious  to  the  king, 
^d  thade  hittt  apprehend,  that  under  an  appearance 
Af  Kcal  for  his  g^ory,  that  nobleman  endcaroured  to 
cloak  his  own  ambition,  and  the  vident  desire  he 
had  to  command  the  army.  But  these  sweet  and 
flatttering  words,  which  glide  like  a  serpent  imdeir 
flowers,  are  so  for  from  ^splea^ng  princes,  that 
they  captivate  and  charm  them.  They  do  not  con> 
sider  that  men  flatter  and  praise  them,  because  they 
bdieve  them  weak  and  vain  enough  to  suffer  them- 
idws  to  be  deceived  by  commen^tions,  that  beaf 
h6  proportion  to  their  merits  and  actions. 

This  behaviour  of  the  king  made  the  whole  coun- 
cil mute.    In  this  general  silence,  Artabanes,  the 
king's  uncle,  a  prince  very  venerable  for  his  age  and 
,  prudence,  made  the  following  speech.    "  Permit  me, 
^  great  prince,**  says  he,  acidressing  himself   to 
icrsces,  "  to  deliver  my  sentiments  to  you  on  this 
**  occasion  Vi^ith  a  liberty  suitable  to  my  age  and  to 
•*  yout  interest.   When  Darius,  your  father,  and  my 
^  brother,  first  thought  of  makmg  war  against  the 
^  Scythians,  1  used  all  my  endeavours  to  divert  him 
^  from  it.    I  need  not  tell  you  what  that  entet-prizc* 
*  cost,  or  what  was  the  success  of  it.    The  people 
*•  yofu  are  going  to  attack  are  infinitely  more  formi- 
^  dable  than  the  Scythians.    The  Grecians  arc  es- 
♦*  teemed  the  very  best  troops  in  the  world,  either . 
^  by  land  or  sea.    If  the  Athenians  alone  could  de- 
^  feat  the  numerous  army  commanded  by  Datis  and 
«*  Artaphernes,  what  ought  we  to  expect  from  all 
^  the  states  of  Greece  united  together?  You  design 
**  to  pass  from  Asia  into  Europe,  by  laying  a  bridge 
^  over  the  sea.    And  what  will  become  otus,  if  the 
^  Athenians,  proving  victorious,  should  advance 
«  to  this  bridTC  with  their  fleet,  and  break  it  down? 
^  I  still  treBftne  when  I  consider,  that  in  tkt  Scy- 
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f*  tIuaii,-cxpcditiop,  the  life  of  the  Jcing  your  fatheft  Xtrxi. 
**  and  the  sajfety  of  all  his  army,  wtre  reduced  to 
•*  depend  upon  the  fidelity  of  one  single  man;  ax^ 
*f.that  if  Hystiacus  the  Milesian  had,  in  compli-» 
**  ance  with  the  strong  instance?  made  to  him,  cpii* 
**  sented  to  break  down  the  bridge  which  had  been 
**  }2u4  over  the  Danube,  the  Persian  empire  had  been 
**  entirely  ruined.  Po  noc  expose  yourself,  Sir,  tq 
**  the  like  danger,  especially  $ince  you  are  not  ob?  - 
**  Itge^  to  do  It.  Take  time  at  least  to  reflect  upon 
**  it.  When  we  have  maturely  deliberated  upon  an 
**  afiair,  whatever  happens  to  be  the  success  of  it, 
^  we  have  nothing  to  impute  to  ourselves,  Pred- 
^  pitation,  besides  its  being  imprudent,  is  almoft  aU 
^*  ways  unfortunate,  and  attended  with  fatal  consc* 
**  quences.  Above  aD,  do  not  suffer  yourself,  great 
**  prince,  to  be  dazzled  with  the  vain  splendour  of 
^  imaginary  glory,  or  with  the  pompous  appear- 
*^  ance  of  your  troops.  The  highest  and  most  lofty 
^  trees  have  the  most  reasqn  to  dread  the  thunder* 
♦•  As  God  alone  is  truly  great,  he  i$  an  enemy  tq 
^*  ^pridc,  and  takes  pleasure  in  humbling  every 
**  tmng  that  cxalteth  itself:  And  very  often  the  most 
^  numerous  armies  fly  before  an  handful  of  men^ 
'f  because  he  inspires  these  with  courage,  and  $cat* 
**  tcrs  terror  among  the  others.** 

Artabancy,  after  navinff  spoke  thus  to  the  king, 
turned  himself  towards  Mardonius,  and  reproached 
him  with  his  want  of  sincerity  or  judgment,  in 
giving  the  king  a  notion  pf  the  Grecians  so  directly 
conteoy  to  truth;  and  shewed  how  extremely  hq 
was  to  bUme  for  desiring  rashly  to  engage  the  na- 
^on  in  a  war,  which  notning  but  his  own  views  of 
interest  and  ambition  could  tempt  him  to  advi^. 
**  If  a  war  be  resolved  upon,*'  added  he,  "  let  the 
"  king,  whose  life  13  dear  to  us  all,  remain  in  Persia: 
^  And  do  you,  since  you  so  ardently  desire    it, 

iKXtw  piytt  i  bdi^  t  Imriv* 
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Xerxes,  a  xfi^ch  at  the  head  of  the  most  ppmerotis  army 
**  that  can  be  assembled.  In  the  mean  time,  let 
*^  your  children  and  mine  be  given  up  as  a  pledge, 
*•  to  answer  for  the  success  of  the  war.  If  the 
**  issue  of  it  be  fiivourablc,  I  consent  that  mine  be 
"  put  to  death  *  :  But  if  it  proVes  otherwise,  as  I 
**  well  foresee  it  will,  then  I  desire  that  your  chil- 
"  dren,  and  you  yourself,  on  your  return,  may  be 
**  treated  in  such  a  manner  as  you  deserve,  for  the 
**  rash  counsel  you  have  given  your  master/! 

Xerxes,  who  was  not  accustomed  to  have  his 
$ehtiipents  contradicted  in  this  manner,  fell  into  a 
raget  **  Thank  the  gods,**  says  he  to  Artabanes^ 
**  that  you  are  my  father's  brother;  were  it  not  for 
**  that,  you  should  this  moment  suflfer  the  just  re-  ^ 
5*  Ward  of  your  audacious  behaviour.  But  I  will  * 
**  punish  you  for  it  in  another  manner,  by  leaving 
**  you  here  among  the  women,  whom  you  too 
**  much  resemble  in  your  cowardice  and  fear,  whilst 
*^  I  march  at  the  head  of  my  troops,  where  my  duty 
"  and  glory  call  me." 

Artabanes  had  caressed  his  sentiments  in  very  re- 
spectful and  inoflfensive  terms:  Xerxes  nevertheless 
was  extremely  offended.  It  is  thet  misfortune  of 
princes,  spoiled  by  flattery,  to  look  upon  every 
thing  as  dry  and  austere,  that  is  sincere  and  ingenu- 
ous, and  to  regard  all  counsel,  delivered  with  a  gene- 
rous and  disinterested  freedom,  as  a  seditious  pre- 
sumption. They  do  not  consider,  that  even  a  good 
man  never  dares  to  tell  them  all  he  thinks,  or  dis- 
cover the  whole  tnxth ;  especially  in  things  that' 
may  be  disagreeable  to  their  humour:  And  that 
what  they  stand  most  in  need  of,  is  a  sincere  and  * 
faithful  friend,  that  will  conceal  nothing  from  them. 
A  prince  ought  to  think  himself  very  happy,  if  in 
his  whole  reign  he  finds  but  one  man  born  with 

♦  Why  should  the  children  be  punished  for  their  father*^ 
faults  i 

f  I ta  format u  prlncfpwn  atmStff^  v*  awra  ^^  tttUia^  nee  quicqmgnf 
nmjucwidum  4  latum  accipiatU.  Tacit.  Hist.  L  iii.  c.  56. 
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that  dc^ce  of  generosity,  who  certainly  ofughttbX^txc*.- 
be  considered  as  the  most  valuable  treasure  of  this 
state,  as  he  is,  if  the  expression  may  be  admitted, 
both  the  most  necessary,  ind  at  the  same  time  the 
most  rare  instrument  ♦  of  government. 
■   iLcTxcs  himself  acknowledged  this  upon  the  oc^       '   .   ' 
casion  we  are  speaking  of.  When  the  first  emotions  , 
of  his  anger  were  over,  and  he  had  had  tiihe  to  reflect 
on  his  pillow  upon  the  different  coijpsels  *that  were 
given  him,  he  confessed  he  had  been  to  blame  to      > 
give  his  uncle  such  harsh  language,  and  was  not 
ashamed  to  confess  his  fault  the  next  day  in  opea 
council,  ingenuously  owning,  that  the^heat  of  hii 
youth,  and  his  want  of  experience,  had  rfade  him 
negligent  in  paying  the  regard  due  to  a  prince  so 

♦  worthy  of  respect  as  Artabanes,  both  for  his  age 
and  wisdom :  and  declaring  at  the  same  time,  that 
he  was  come  over  to  his  opmion,  notwithstanding  a 

«  dream  he  had  had  in  the  ni^ht,  wherein  a  vision  had 
appeared  to  him,  and  warmly  exhorted  him  ta'un- 
4ertake  that  war*  All  the  lords  who  composed  the 
council,  were  ravished  to  hear  the  king  spe^  in  thts^ 
manner ;  and  to  testify  their  joy,  they  fell  prostrate 
before  him,  striving  who  should  most  extol  the 
glory  of  such  a  proceeding ;  nor  could  their  praisear 
on  such  an  occasion  be  at  all  suspected*  f  For  it  is 
no  hard  matter  to  discern,  whether  i^e  praises  given' 
to  princes  proceed  from  the  heaft,  and  are  founded 
upon  truthy  or  whether  they  drop  from  the  lips  only^ 
as  ap  effect  of  mere  flattery  and  deceit.  'Thar  sin-' 
cere  and  humble  declaration  of  the  khis's,  far  from 
appearing  as  a  weakness  in  him,  was  looked  upon 

,  by  them  as  the  eflfort  of  a  great  soul,  which  rises 
above  its  faults,  in  bravely  confessing  them,  by  way 
of  reparation  and  atonement.  They  admired  the 
nobleness  of  this  procedure  the  more,  as  they  knew   , 

*  Nwttvm  wurfus  bmti  imperii  hitrumenium  quam  6^ittt$  amicus^ 
Tatit.  Hut.  L  hr.  c  7. 

fi€ta  isnptratonm  ctkhantar.    Tacit.  AasaL  L  vt.  c«  SI. 


tixiess  md  false  glory,  arc  nfv^r  disposed  tp  owq 
(hemselves  in  the  wro0^^  an^  g^erally  m^ke  use  of 
their  aMthority  to  )i*stify,  with  prid«  smd  obBtiniacy, 
whatever  faults  they  have  coqamitt^  through  ig* 
Borance  or  Hnprudcflce.  We  may  venture,  I  thuik» 
^  to  say,  that  it  is  more  glorious  to  ri^  in  this  i^aiH 
her,  than  it  would  be  nevw  to  have  fallen.  Cer^ 
tainly  theiie  is  lathing  greater,  a^d  at  the  same  time 
i  more  raje  aiwi  uacomn^O^  than  to  see  a  migfety 
tod  powerful  prince,  aod  thsrt  itk  tfe^  tim^  ^t  hi^ 
•p!^test  prosperity,  ackaowkdg?  hjw  f^nltis^when 
Se  happenato  cowinit  any,  without  oeekiing  pretexts 
tx  excuses  to  caver  them ;  pay  homage  to  truthf 
even  when  it  is  against  him  and  coodqpin$  him;  2^14 
Ipave  other  princes^  who  have  a  fejse  delkacy  conr  ♦ 
eeroing  thdr  grandeur,  the  shawe  of  always  a^lii^u^d^ 
ipg  witii  errors  aPid  defects,,  and  of  never  owning 
that  Ihey  have  any.        V 

.  Th©  night  foUowipg^  titc  sMoe  phantom,  if  wo 
nay  brieve  Herodotus,  af^ared  agma  to  tl^  kiogp 
'and  repeated  the  s^ma  soUdtationa  with  new  WBk9^ 
aaces.  aad  threateniags.  Xerxes  coimnjuniiiaifie^ 
yfhfit  passed  to  hb  unde^  and^  in  order  to.  i|nd  ou« 
iRhother  thii  vision  vm  dWioeor  not,  eottres^ed  husi 
«n)esdy  lo  put  on  the  royal  rohes^  to  ascend  tho 
tkrei^v  suxd  afterwaxxia  to  tak&  his  pbce  im  his.  bMb 
*  Amt  thr  ftight.  Axtihm^  heteupoa  dic»)ursed  vttyfi 
^mmkHtjf^  znd  rattonally  lyith  the  kin^  upoq  the  vwkf 
^  dreams ;  and  then  coming  to  what  personally  re^ 
garded  him :  ^  "  I  look  upon  it,"  say&  he^  "  ataiQst 
^  equally  ^ommendahle  to  think  weU  o»c's  self,  or 
•*  to  hearken  with  docility  to  the  good  ^unsds  of  ^ 
^  others;  You  have  both  these  qualities,  great 
^  prince;  and  if  you.  fojybwed  the  natvural  bent  o£ 

♦  This  thought  is  in  Hesiod.  Optra  4*  ffif.^  r.  203.  Cic,  pro 
CtwenU  n»  64.  4lr  Tii.  Lh.  L  xxiL  v.  ip.  Saoe  ego  mud'vty  milifcSf 
emm  prnmtm  es9e  vinntf  qvi  ipse  consulat  qviH  u§  rtm  fit ;  secnmJvm 
mittf  ftti  befne  mmienU  ^Miat ;  fui  n^  (^  o^imtltFtf  nee  tdtpripa^rt 
ic'otf  €mm  txttemi  vigttUMmi^ . 
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•yoqrwrn:  temper,  it  vooiiidkad  yon  entirely  to 
v<  amtiments  of  wisdom  and  xncxkratiao*  You 
^  Bcver  take  any'Tiofeitt  xneasurest  or  resolutionst 
**  bat  when  the  arts  of  evil  counseUors  dnw  you 
*•  into  thcm»  or  tic  poison  oJF  flattery  rojslejidfiyou; 
f^  bk  the  same  manner  as  the  ocean,  which  of  itse^ 
^  is  cafan  and  serene,  and  nevtr  disturt)^  bi^t  by 
^  the  extraneous  impulse  of  other  bodies.  What 
^  aflKcted  ine  in  th?  answer  you  roa4p  ine  the  ^thet 
^  day,  when  I  deKvered  my  sentiments  freely  iQ 
^  cooficil,  waa  CiOt  the  personal  affront  to  m^,  but 
^  the  injury  you  did  yourself,  by  making  90  wrong 
^  a  choioe  between  this  different  counsels  that  wert 
^  oflSned;  rejecting  that  which  ted  you  to  senti^ 
^  mcnts  of  moderation  and  equity  ^  and  eofihraciug 
^  the  other,  which,  on  the  contrary,  tended  of^J 
^  ta  nourish  pride^and  to  enflame  amUtioB.^ 

Artabanes,'  thtnjMgh  complaisance  p^s^ed  th« 
Bsht  in  the  king's  bed,  and  h^  thesw^  yisicm 
uondi  Xerxes  had  before;  that  it»  w  ^is  slpq>  hf 
Mr  a  mam,  who  nude  him  aevore  rej^oa^hes,  v^4 
direatcned  htm  with  the  greatest  m^iortune^  if  hf 
continued  to  oppose  the  king's  iutentiof^*  This  $9 
amch  affix:«ed  mm,  that  he  camf  oy^r  tO;  the  king^f 
|m  opifMon,  belieimig  that  th«9e  wa^  «(methif!j^  di« 
9lhe  it  these  repeated  yi^iona;  and  the^M^ar  ^Mnft 
die  Gredana  was  resAlved  upon.  These  cir^iur 
^nccs  i  refa^,  as  I  find  them,  ia  Herodotui^^ 

Xerxes  in  the  sequel  did  but  ill  support  this  chsu 
meter  of  moderation.  We  shall  find,  tnat  he  had  but 
veryshortintervalsof  wisdom  and  reason,  which  shone 
6ut  only  for  a  moment,  and  then  gave  way  to  the 
ino0t  culpable  and  ca^tn^vagant  excesscfii.  We  may 
^idge  however  ey«o  from  theiKe,  that  he  had  very 
good  natural  pans  and  tnchnations.  But  the  most 
excdient  qualities  are  soqn  spoiled  and  corrupted  by 
thepoisQU  of  flattery,  and  the  possession  of  absolute 
and  unlimited  power:  *  Vidomnationh  canvjdsu^* 

•  Tacit. 
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X«rtiu  It  IS  a  fine  sentiment  in  ^  minister  of  state,  to  be 
less  afiectcd  with  an  afiront  to  Wmsclf,  than  \idtli 
the  wipong  done  his  master  by  giving  him  cvU  and 
pernicious  counsel. 

Mardonius's  counsel  was  pernicious ;  because,^  as 
Artabanes  observes,  it  tended  only  to  nourish  and 
increase  that  spirit  of  haughtiness  and  violence  in 
the  prince,  which  was  but  too  prevalent  In  him  al- 
ready,  SSpiK  au^u<n!?;  and  t  in  that  it  disposed  and 
accustomed  his  mind  stiU  to  carry  his  views  and  de- 
sires beyond  his  present  fortune,  stiU  to  be  aiming 
>  at  something  farther,  and  to  set  no  bounds  to  his 
ambition.  J  This  is  the  predominant  passion  of 
those  men,  whom  we  usually  call  conquerors,  and 
whom,  according  to  t|>c  language  of  the  holy  scrip- 
ture, we  might  call,  with  greater  propriety,  ^  ro*- 
.  iers  of  nations.  If  you  consider  and  examine  the 
whole  succession  of  Persian  kings,  says  Seneca,  will 
you  find  any  one  of  them  that  ever  stopped  his  ca» 
reer^of  his  own  accord;  that  was  ever  satisfied  with 
,  his  past  conqpests;  or  that  was  not  forming  scune 
,  new  project  or  enterprise,  when  death  surprised 
htm  ?  Nor  ought  we  to  be  astonished  at  sudi  a  dis* 
position,  adds  the  same  author:  For  ambition  is  a 
gulph  and  a  bottomless  abyss,  wherein  every  thing 
IS  lost  that*  is  thrown  in^  and  where,  though  yt)ii 
were  to  heap  province  upon  province,  and  kingdom 
upon  kingdom,  you  would  never  be  able  to  nil  up 
the  migjity  void. 

Wcr.  iv.7.         •      ^ 

J  Nee  hoc  AUiandri  tantum  vitium  fitit^  quern  per  Idberi  Ilercu* 
hsqwt  vrstigh  fitir  temeriias  e^it ;  sed  ommumf  quos  /itrfwia  irritavH 
di^lentb.  Tottai  regftfPerski  ttemma  percense  :  qttem  invenies^  cui 
wtodum  tmperu  salUias  fccerit  ?  qui  non  vitam  in  aUqua  uUerius  proce^ 
dendi  cf^Uatioue Jinierlt  f  Nee  id  mihutn  est,  Qi^quid  cuptdifali  con^ 
t^giif  petti,  ks  hduritur  Sf  eondiiur  :  nee  interest  quantum  co^  qttod  14* 
€^Stte  rt/,  conger af,     Senec  1|  vii.  de  benes.  jc.  S.  ^ 
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» 

Sect,  If.  Xerxes  begins  his  triarchy  and  passes  frtfm 
Asia  into  pMrope^  by  crossing  the  streights  of  the  Hel- 
lespont  upon  a  bridge  of  boats. 

X  HE  war  being  resolved  upon,  Xerxes,  that  he  Xerxet. 
might  omit  nothing  which  might  contribute  to  the    f^^* 
success  of  his  undertaking,  entered  into  a  cbnfe- ^^^^  j  ^j^ 
deracy  with  the  Carthaginians,  who  were  at  that    «Ji% 
time  the  most  potent  people  of  the  west,  and  made 
an  agreement  with  them,  that  whilst  the  Persian 
forces  should  attack  Greece,  the  Carthaginians  should 
fall  upon  the  Grecian  colonies  that  were  settled  ill 
Sicily  and  Italy,  in  order  to  hinder  them  from  com- 
ing to  the  aid  of  the  other  Grecians.     The  Cartha- 
ginians made  Amilcar  their  general,  who  did  not 
content  himself  with  raising  as  many  troops  as  he 
could  in  Africa,  but  with  the  money  that  Xerxes  had 
sent  him,  engaged  a  great  number  of  soldiers  out  of 
Spain,  Gaul,  and  Italy,  in  his  service  ;  so  that  he  col- 
lected an  army  of  three  hundred  thousand  men,  and 
a  proportionate  number  of  ships,  in  order  to  execute 
the  projects  and  stipulations  of  the  league. 

Thus  Xerxes,  agreeably  to  the  prophet  ^  Daniel's 
prediction,  having  through  his  great  power  and  his  great 
riches  stirred  up  all  the  nations  of  the  then  known  world 
against  the  realm  of  Greece^  that  is  to  say,  of  all  the 
west  under  the  command  of  Amilcar,  and  of  all  the 
east,  that  was  under  his  own  banner,  ^  set  out  from 
Susa,  in  order  to  enter  upon  this  war,  in  the  fifth 
year  of  his  reign,  which  was  the  tenth  after  the 
battle  of  Marathon, and  marched  towards  Sardis,  the 
place  of  rendezvous  for  the  whole  land-army,  whilst 
the  fleet  advanced  along  the  coasts  of  Asia  Minor 
towards  the  Hellespont. 

^  Xerxes  had  given  orders  to  have  a  passage  cut 
through  Mount  Athos.  This  is  a  mountain  in  Ma- 
cedonia,  now  a  province  of  Turkey  in  Europe,  which 

»  Dan.  xi.  2.        ^  Herod.  1.  vii.  c.  26.        ^  Ibid,  c,  21,  2*. 
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Xerxes,  extends  a  great  way  into  the  Archipelago,  in  the 
form  of  a  peninsula.  It  is  joined  to  the  land  only 
by  ^n  isthmus  of  about  half  a  league  over.  We  have 
already  taken  notice,  that  the  sea  in  this  place  was 
very  tempestuous,  and  occasioned  frequent  ship- 
wrecks. Xerxes  made  this  his  pretext  for  the  or- 
ders he  gave  for  cutting  through  the  mountain  : 
But  the  true  reason  was  the  vanity  of  signalizing 
himsdf  by  an  extraordinary  enterprize,  and  by  do- 
ing a  thing  that  was  extremely  difficult ;  as  Taci- 
tus says  of  Nero :  Erat  incredibilium  cupitor.  Ac- 
cordingly Herodotus  observes,  that  this  undertak- 
ing was  niore  vain-glqrious  than  useful,  since  he 
might  with  less  trouble  and  expcnce  havp  had  his 
vessels  carried  over  the  isthmus,  as  was  the  prac- 
tice in  those  days*  The  passage  he  caused  to  be  cut 
through  the  mountain  was  broad  enough  to  let  two 
gallics  with  three  banks  of  oars  each  pass  through  it 
abreast.  ^  This  prince,  who  was  extravagant  enough 
to  believe,  that  all  nature  and  the  very  elements 
were  under  his  command,  in  consequence  of  that 
opinion,  writ  a  letter  to  mount  Athos  in  the  fol- 
lowing terms  :  Athos ^  thou  proud  and  aspiring  mcun- 
tain^  tikft  liftest  up  thy  hetfd  unto  the  heavens  y  1  advise 
fhee  not  to  be  so  audacious^  as  to  put  rocks  and  stones^ 
which  cannot  he  cut,  in  the  way  of  my  workmen.  If  thou 
giv^st  them  that  opposition^  I  shall  cut  thee  e?2tirely  dozvn^' 
an4  throw  thee  headlong  into  the  sea.  *  At  the  same 
time  he  ordered  his  labourers  to  be  whipt,  in  order 
to  make  them  carry  on  the  work  the  faster. 

*"  A  traveller  who  lived  in  the  time  of  Francis  the 
first,  and  who  wrote  a  book  in  Latin  concerning  the 
singular  and  remarkable  things  he  had  seen  in  his 
travels,  doubts  the  truth  of  this  fact ;  and  takes  no- 
tice, that  as  he  passed  near  mount  Athos,  he  could 
perceive  no  traces  pr  footsteps  of  the  work  we 
have  been  speaking  of. 
"Xerxes,  as  we  have  already  rplated,  advanced 

^  Pint,  de  ira  cohib.  p.  455.       '  Plut.  de  ^nim.  tranq.  p.  470. 
"*  Bellon.  singttl.  rer.  observ.  p.  7^-    "  Herod.  1.  y'lu  c.  i'6, 29. 
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Towards  Sardis.  Having  left  Cappadocia^,  and  pass-  Xetxik. 
cd  the  river  Halys,  he  came  to  Celene,  a  city  of  Phry^ 
gia,  near  which  is  the  source  of  the  Maeander.  Fy* 
thixis,  a  Lydian,  had  his  residence  in  thi^  city,  and 
next  to  ierxes  was  the  most  opulent  prince  of 
those  times.  He  entertained  Xerxes  and  nis  whole 
afmy  with  an  incredible  magnificence,  and  made 
iiim  all  offer  of  all  his  wealth  towards  defraying  the 
expences  of  his  expedition.  Xerxes,  surprised  and 
charmed  at  so  generous  an  offer,  had  t;hc  curiosity 
to  enqtiire  to  what  sum  his  riches  amounted.  Py- 
thius  made  answer,  that  having  the  design  of  oScr^ 
log  them  to  his  service,  he  had  taken  an  exact  ac- 
count of  them,  and  that  the  silver  he  had  by  him 
amounted  to  two  thousand  *  talents  (which  make 
six  millions  trench  tnoney);  and  the  golcito  font 
knillions  of  Daricksf,  Wanting  seven  thousand  (that 
is  to  say,  to  forty  millions  of  livres,  wanting  seventy 
thousand,  reckoning  ten  livres  French  money  to  the 
X)arlck).  All  this  money  he  ofiered  him,  telling 
hfan^  that  his  revenues  were  sufficient  for  the  sup- 
port of  his  houshold.  Xerxes  made  him  very  hearty 
iUiaiowle(fements,  entered  into  a  particular  friend* 
ship  with  mm,  and  that  he  might  not  be  outdone  in 
feenerosity,  instead  of  accepting  his  offers,  obliged 
nim  to  accept  of  a  present  of  the  seven  thousand 
Daricks,  which  were  wanting  to  make  up  his  gold  a  # 
tound  sum  of  four  millions. 

After  such  a  conduct  as  this,  who  would  not 
think  that  t  Pythius's  peculiar  character  and  parti- 
cular virtue  had  been  generosity,  and  a  noble  con* 
lem{)t  6f  riches  ?  And  yet  he  was  one  of  the  most 

rurious  princes  in  the  world ;  and  who,  besides 
sordid  avarice  with  regard  to  himself,  was  ex- 
trtih^y  eruel  and  inhuman  to  his  subjects,  w^hom  hd 
Kpt  continually  employed  in  hard  and  fruitless  la* 
pbur,  always  digging  in  the  gold  and  silver  mines^ 
whidi  hfc  had  in  his  territories.  When  he  was  ab* 
•I  •  • 

•  Aboat  }2S5jM0i.  sttrVmg.        f  About  U7OO,0b6l.  steii'pg. 
t  Pluurch  calls  him  Pythis.  Plut^  ih  vln.  raultft;-.  p. 'Sag. 
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lent  from  home,  all  his  subjects  went  with  tears  in 
their  eyes  to  the  princess  his  wife,  laid  their  com- 
plsants  before  her,  and  implored  her  assistances 
Commiserating  their  condition,  she  made  use  of  a 
very  extraordinary  method  to  work  upon  her  hus- 
band, and  to  give  him  a  clear  sense  and  a  kind  of 
mlpabk  demonstration  of  the  foDy  and  injustice  of 
lis  cooduct.  On  his  return  home,  she  ordered  an 
entertainment  to  be  prepared  for  him,  very  magni- 
ficent in  appearance,  but  what  in  reality  was  no  en- 
tertainment. All  the  courses  and  services  were  of 
gold  and  silver }  and  the  prince,  in  the  midst  of  all 
tnese  rich,  dishes  and  splendid  rarities,  could  not 
satisfy  his  hunger.  He  easily  divined  the  roeaninff 
of  tliis  o^nipua,  and  began  to  consider,  that  the  end 
^  gold  and  silver  was  not  merely  to  be  looked 
^pon,  but  to  be  employed  and  made  use  of;  and 
that  to  neglect,  as  he  had  done,  the  business  of  hus- 
bandry and  the  tilUog  of  lands,  by  employing  all  his 
people  in  digging  and  working  of  mines,  was  the 
direct  way  to  bring  a  famine  both  upon  himself  and 
kU  country.  For  the  future  therefore  he  only  re- 
served a  firth  part  of  his  people  for  the  business  of 
Siining*  Plutarch  has  preserved  this  fact  in  a  trea* 
tise,  wnerein  he  has  collected  a  great  many  others  tp 
prove  the  ability  and  industry  of  ladies.  We  havf 
the  $ame  disposition  of  mind  designed  in  fobulous 
^tory,  in  the  example  of  a  *  prince,  who  reigned  in 
tins  very  country,  for  whom  every  thing  that  he 
touched  was  immediately  turned  into  gold,according 
to  the  request  which  he  himself  had  made  to  the 
gods,  and  who  by  that  means  was  in  danger  of  pe« 
wishing  with  hunger. 

^  The  same  prince,  who  had  made  such  obliging 
offers  to  Xerxes,  having  desire^  as  a  favour  of  nim 
tome  time  afterwards,  that  out  of  his  five  sons  who 
fcrved  in  his  army,  he  would  be  pleased  to  leavf 
hxm  the  eldest,  in  order  to  be  a  support  and  cooni 

^  Henid.  L  vii.  c.  98,  SOL    Stn.  df  ix^,!.  tii«c.  !?•  « 

*  Midas,  king  9f  iilir/gi^ 


fort  to  him  in  his  <^  age }  the  king  Wa&'so  tnn^cd 
at  the  proposalt  thou^  so  reasonable  in  itself^  that, 
he  caused  tl^e  eldest  son  to  be  killed  before  the  eyea. 
pf  his  father,  pving  the  latter  to  understand,  that  it 
was  a  £avour  he  spared  him  and  the  rest  of  his  cfaS* 
dren;  andthencau^g  the  dead  body  to  becut  intwo^ 
aod  one  part  to  be  placed  bn  the  right,  and  the 
otl^r  on  the  left,  he  made  the  whok  army  pass  b&c 
tween  them,  as  if  he  meant  to  purge  and  purify  it 
Vy  such  a  sacrifice.    What  a  monster  in  nature  is  a: 
prince  of  this  kind  I  How  is  it  possible  to  have  an)r« 
dependence  upon  the  friendship  of  ,the  great,  or  to 
rdqr  upon  their  warmest  ^ ro£^ons  and  protestSK 
tionsof  gratitude  and  service  ? 
.  P  From  Phrygia  Xerxes  marched,  and  arrived  afc 
Sardis,  where  he  »peQt  the  winter.    From  hence  hm 
sent  heralds  to  sul  the  dties  *of  Greece,  except 
Athens  and  Lacedaemoo,  to  require  them  to  giV# 
him  earth  and  water,  which^  as  we  have  taken  no- 
tice before,  was  the  way  of  exacting  and  acknow*^ 
ledglng  submission. 

As  soon  as  the  spring  of  the  year  came  on^  h# 
kft  Sardis,  and  directed  his  march  towards  the  HcW 
lespont.  "i  Being  arrived  there,  he  was  desirous  to 
^ee  a  naval  engagement  for  his  curiosity  and  diveiw 
sion.  To  this  end,  a  throne  was  erected  for  him 
upon  an  eminence  ;  and  in  that  situation,  seeing  att 
the  sea  crowded  with  his  vessels,  and  the  land  co^ 
vered  Math  his  troops,  he  at  first  felt  a  secret  joy 
di)Suse  itself  through  his  soul,  in  surveying  with 
his  own  eyes  the  vast  extent  of  his  power,  and  con^i 
sidering  himself  as  the  most  happy  of  mortals: 
But  reflecting  spon  afterwards,  that  of  so  many 
thousands,  in  an  hundred  years  time  there  would 
sot  be  oaie  living  soul  remaining,  his  joy  was  turned 
Into  grief,  and  he  could  not  forbear  weeping  at  the 
imoertainty  and  instaWlity  of  human  things.  He 
ijaight  have  ibund  another    subject   of  rdlection^ 

^Htrod.  1.  yH.  c.  so— 32;  %  lbi4.  c.  i4,  &  46.  . 
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^Jriiich  w<rold  have  more  jtiStly  nwrited  his  teats  and 
afflictictti  had  he  tuntcd  his  thoughts  upon  himself^ 
and  cwi^idcrcd  the  repiroaches  he  deset^ed  for  hein^ 
the  inKtrument  of  shottening  tiat  fetal  term  to  mfl- 
U<m^  of  pcof^ej  whom  his  cruel  ambitioh  was  going 
t^  saciifice  in  art  unjust  and  unnecessary  war,' 
:  Artaban^,  who  neglected  no  t)pportunity  t)f 
aftikiDg  himself  useiiil  to  the  yotehg  prince,  and  of 
ilBtilfing  into  him  sentiments  of  goodness  For  his 
people,  hud  hold  of  this  ttiomcnt,  iii  which  ht  found 
jifnEktoiichedwith  asehsio^ tenderness  and  humanity ,. 
aEdd  led  kim  into  farther  reflections  upon  the  mise^ 
nes  ^th  Whfch  the  H-rcs  of  most  rrich  a^rt  ittendtd, 
and  which  render  th^fti  lib  paihfiil  and  unhi^py; 
aKfeaTGroring  at  the  same  tftne  to  fa^ke  him  sensible 
jq£  the  duty  a»d  obligation  of  prince,  wlio,  not 
being  able  to  prolong  the  riatural  life  of  their  sub- 
jccts,  «Ught  at  least  to  do  all  that  lies  in  their 
power  t»  alleviate  th<t  pains  and  aHay  the  bitterness 

•fin  :     '  ' 

In  the  same  conversation  Xerxes  asked  hii  unde 
if  he  still  persisted  in  his  first  opinion,  and  if  he 
would  still  advise  him  not  to  make  war  against 
Greece,  supposing  he'  had  not  seen  the  vision,  which 
occasioned  him  to  change  his  sentiments,  Artkba- 
aes  owned  he  Still  had  his  fears ;  and  that  he  was 
icry  uneasy  concerning  two  things.  What  are  those 
two  things,  replied  Xerxes  ?  The  land  and  the  sia, 
says  Artabanes :  The  land,  because  there  is  no  coun- 
try that  can  feed  and  maintain  so  numerous  an 
army  ;  the  sea,  because  there  are  no  ports  capable 
of  receiving  such  a  multitude  of  vessels.  The  king 
was  very  sensible  of  the  strength  of  this  reasoning ; 
but  as  it  was  now  too  late  to  go  back,  he  made  an- 
swer, that  in  great  undertakings  men  ought  not  so 
narrowly  to  examine  all  the  inconveniendes  that 
tnay  attend  them  ;  that  if  they  did,  no  signal  enter* 
prizes  would  ever  be  attempted  ;  and  that  if  his  pre* 
decessors  had  observed  so  scrupulous  and  timorous 
a  rule  of  pdiey,  the  Persian  empire  would  aevfcr 
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hsLVt  att^uined  its  present  height  of  greatness  and   Xtrxies. 
glory. 

Aitabanes  gave  the  kiag  another  piece  <rf  very 
|>rudent  advice,  which  he  taouffht  fit  to  follow  no 
more  &an  he  had  the  former  :  This  advice  was,  not 
to  employ  the  lonians  in  his  service  against  the 
Gfedans,  from  whom  they  were  originafiy  descend- 
ed, and  on  which  accoiMit  he  ought  to  suspect  their 
fid^y.  Xerxes,  however,  after  these  conversa- 
tions with  his  unde,  treated  him  with  great  friend- 
ship, paid  him  the  highest  marks  of  honour  and  re- 
sp^,  sent  him  back  to  Susa  to  take  the  care  and 
adminbtration  of  the  empire  upon  him  during  his 
own  absence,  and  to  that  end  vested  hki  with  hi^ 
whole  authority. 

'  Xerxes,  at  a  va^t  expence,  had  caused  a  bridge 
of  boats  to  be  built  upon  tlie  sea,  for  the  passage  of 
his  fiorces  from  Asia  into  Europe.  The  space  that 
sraarates  the  two  continents,  forifnerly  cllled  the 
Hefiespont,  and  now  called  the  streight*  of  the  Dar* 
danefis,  or  of  <Jafttpoli,  is  seven  ftadia*^  In  breadth^ 
w^ch  is  near  an  English  mile.  A  vicSent  storm 
arising  on  a  sudden,  soon  after  broke  down  the 
bridge.  '  Xerxes  hearing  this  news  on  his  arrivaJ, 
fedl  into  a  transport  of  passion  ;  and  i^i  order  to 
avenge  Irimsctf  of  so  cruel  an  affront,  commanded 
two  pair  of  chains  to  be  thrown  into  the  sea,  as  if 
he  meant  to  ihackle  and  confine  it,  and  that  his  men 
should  give  it  three  hundred  strokes  of  a  whip,  and 
speak  to  it  in  tliis  maraier  :  Thou  troMesome  and  un^ 
hztppy  element^  thus  dots  thy  master  chastise  tfyee  for 
having  affronted  him  without  reason.  Knowy  that 
Xerxes  will  easily  find  means  to  pass  over  thy  waters  in 
spite  of  all  thy  billows  and  resistance.  The  extrava- 
gance of  this  prince  did  not  stop  here ;  but  making 
the  undertakers  of  the  work  ai^werable  for  events^ 
which  do  not  iu  the  least  dq>end  upon  the  power  o£ 

*  HcroJ.  1.  vii.  c.  3.3-..3e- 
VOL»  III.  C 
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Xerxes,  ii^an,  he  ordered  all  the  persons  to  have  their  heads 
struck  oSy  that  had  been  charged  with  the  durectioa 
and  management  of  that  undertaking. 

^  Xerxes  commanded  two  other  bridges  to  be 
built,  one  for  the  army  to  pass  over,  and  the  other 
for  the  baggage  and  beasts  of  burden.  He  appoint* 
ed  workmen  more  able  and  expert  than  the  former, 
who  went  about  it  in  this  manner.  They  placed  three 
'hundred  and  sixty  vessels  across,  some  of  them 
having  three  banks  of  oars,  and  other  fifty  oars 
a-piece,  with  their  sides  turned  towards  the  £uxine 
sea  J  and  on  the  side  that  faced  the  -ZEgean  sea,  they 
put  three  hundred  and  fourteen.  TTiey  then  cast 
large  anchors  into  the  water  on  both  sides,  in  order 
to  fix  and  secure  all  these  vessels  against  the  vio- 
lence of  the  winds,  and  against  the  current  *  of  the 
water.  On  the  east  side  they  left  three  passages  or 
vacant  spaces  between  the  vessels,  that  there  might 
be  room  for  small  boats  to  go  and  come  easily,  as 
there  was  occasion,  to  and  from  the  Euxine  sea* 
After  this  upon  the  land  on  both  sides  they  drove 
large  piles  into  the  earth,  with  huge  rings  fastened 
to  them,  to  which  were  tied  six  vast  cables,  which 
went  over  each  of  the  two  bridges ;  two  of  which 
cables  were  made  of  hemp,  and  four  of  a  sort  of 
reeds  called  p/tx©^,  which  were  made  use  of  in  those 
times  for  the  making  of  cordage.  Those  that  were 
made  of  hemp  must  have  been  of  an  extraordinary 
strength  and  thickness,  since  every  cubit  of  those 
cables  weighed  a  talent  f*  The  cables  laid  over  the 
whole  extent  of  the  vessels  lengthwise,  reached  from 
one  side  to  the  other  of  the  sea.  When  this  part  of 
the  work  was  finished  quite  over  tlie  vessels  length- 

*  Herod.  1.  vii.  c.  33^36. 

*  Polybius  remarks,  that  there  is  a  current  of  water  from  the 
iake  Mxotis  and  the  Euxine  sea  into  the  iEgean  sea,  occasioned 
'by  the  riversy  which  empty  themselves  into  those  two  seas.  Pol. 
L  iv.  p.  307,  8. 

t  A  talent  in  weight  consisted  of  80  minae,  that  is  to  say,  of 
42  pounds  of  our  weight;  and  the  mina  consisted  of  100 
drachms. 
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wisei  ^^^  ovtt  the  cables  we  have  been  speaking  of,  Xerxes* 
they  bid  the  trunks  of  trees,  cut  purposely  for  that 
use,  and  flat  boats  again  over  them,  fastened  and 
joiBted  together,  to  ^erve  as  a  kind  of  floor  or  solid 
bottom  :  All  which  they  covered  over  with  earthy 
and  added  rails  or  battlemtents  on  each  side,  that  the 
horses  and  cattle  might  not  be  frightened  with  seeing 
the  sea  in  their  passage.  This  Nvas  the  form  of  those 
famous  bridges  built  by  Xerxes. 
,  When  the  whole  work  was  complected,  a  day  was 
appcMnted  for  theirpassing  over.  And  as  soon  as  the 
£rst  rays  of  the  stn  b^n  to  appear,  sweet  odours 
of  all  iancb  were  abundantly  spread  over  both  of  the 
bridgesy  and  the  way  was  strewed  with  myrtle.  At 
the*  same  time  Xerxes  poured  out  libations  into  the 
^ea,  and  turning  his  iace  towards  the  8uti,^the  princi- 
pal object  of  the  Persian  worship,  he  i<nplored  the 
assistance  of  that  god  in  the  enterprize  he  bad  un^ 
dertaken,  and  desired  the  continuance  of  his  protec* 
iion  till  he  had  made  the  entire  conquest  of  Europe^ 
and  had  brought  it  into  subjection  to  his  pov^er : 
.This  done,  he  threw  the  vessel,  which*  he  used. in 
making  his  libations,  together  with  a  golden  cup^ 
and  a  Persian  scymitar,  into  the  sea.  The  army  was 
seven  days  and  seven  nights  in  passing  over  these 
streights  ;  those  who  were  appointed  to  conduct  the 
march,  lashing  the  poor  soldiers  all  the  while  with 
whips,  in  order  to  quicken  their  speed,  according  to 
the  custom  of  that  nation,  which  properly  speaking 
,was  only  an  huge  assembly  of  slaves. 

Sect.  UL    The  numl^er  of  Xerxes^ s  forces.    Demaratus  \ 

delivers  his  sentiments  freely  upon  that  princess  en* 
terprize* 

J'LeRXES  directing  his  march  across  the  Thracian 
Chersonesus,  arrived  at  Dor,  a  city  standing  at 
xhe  mouth  of  the  Hebrus  in  Thrace ;  where  hav- 

^  Herod-  L  vii.  c.  56.-99,  &  184.— 187- 
O  1 
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Xerxes,  ing  encamped  his  army,  and  given  orders  for  hm 
fleet  to  follow  him  along  the  shore,  he  reviewed 
them  both. 

He  found  the  land-army,  which  he  had  btx>tight 
out  of  Asia,  consisted  of  seventeesi  hundred  thoMsand 
foot,  and  fourscore  thousand  horse,  which^  with 
twenty  thousand  men  that  were  absolutely  necessary 
at  lelst  for  conducting  and  taking  care  of  the  car«» 
riages  and  the  camels,  nuuk  in  all  eighteen  himdned 
thousand  men.  When  he  had  passed  the  H^espont, 
the  other  nations  that  submitted  to  faim,  mack  an 
addition  to  his  army  of  three  hundred  thousanil 
tnen ;  which  made  all  his  land-forces  together  amount 
to  two  millions  one  hundred  thcnisand  men» 

^  fleet,  as  it  was  when  ift  set  out  from  Asia,  coa# 
sisted  of  twelve  hundred  and  seven  vessels,  or  gallies^ 
all  of  three  banks  of  oars,  and  intended  for  fi^inj^ 
Each  vesBd  carried  two  hundred  men,  natives  of  the 
country  that  fitted  them  out,  be^des  thirty  morc^ 
that  were  either  Persians  or  Medcs,  or  of  the  Sacx( 
which  mode  in  all  two  hundred  and  seventy-^even 
thousand  six  hundred  and  ten  men.  The  £u]x^>eaii 
nations  augmented  his  fleet  wkh  an  hundred  and 
twenty  Vessels,  eadi  of  which  carried  two  hundred 
men,  in  all  four  and  twenty  thousand :  These  added 
to  the  other,  amounted  together  to  thre^  hundred 
and  one  thousand  six  hundrad  and  ten  men* 

Besides  this  fleet,  which  consisted  all  of  large  ves^ 
sels,  the  small  gallies  of  thirty  and  fifty  oars,  the 
transport  ships,  the  vessels  that  carried  the  provisions^ 
and  that  were  employed  in  other  uses,  amounted  to 
three  thousand-  If  we  reckon  but  eighty  men  in  each 
of  these  vessels,  one  with  another,  uat  made  in  the 
whole  two  hundred  and  forty  thousand  men. 

Thus  when  Xerxes  arrived  at  Thermopylae^  his 
land  and  sea-forces  togetba:  made  up  the  nmnbcr  of 
two  millions,  six  hundred  and  forty  one  thousand^ 
six  hundred  and  ten  men,  without  inclttding  servants^ 
eunuchs,  women,  sutlers,  and  other  people  of  that 
sort,  which  usually  follow  an  army,  and  ot  which  the 
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fiumber  at  this  dme  was  cqiial  to  that  of  tkc;  forces :  Xmrn^ 
80  that  the  whole  number  of  souk  ttiat  foUowed 
Xerxes  in  this  expedition,  amounted  to  five  millions 
two  hundred  eighty-three  thousand  two  hundred 
and  twenty.  This  is  the  computation  which  Hero* 
dotus  makes  of  them,  and  in  which  Plutarch  and 
feocrates  agree  vAth  him.  ^  Diodorus  Siculus,  Pliny, 
^ian,  and  others,  fall  very  short  of  this  number  in 
their  <^ki]latioii  t  But  their  accounts  oC  the  matter 
iq>pear  to  be  less  authentick  than  that  of  Herodotus, 
who  ^ved  in  the  same  age  this  expedition  was  made, 
ftnd  who  repeats  the  inscription  engraved,  by  the 
Order  of  the  Amphictyons,  upon  the  monument  of 
those  Grecians  who  were  killed  at  Thermopylx, 
whkhexpressedtliattheyfoughtagainst  three  millions 
of  men. 

^  For  the  sustenance  of  all  these  persons  there  must 
be  every  day  consumed,  according  to  Herodotus'i 
computation,  above  i(n  hundred  and  ten  thousand 
three  hundred  and  forty  medimni's  of  flour,  (the 
medimnus  was  a  measure,  which,  according  to  Bu- 
daeus,  was  equivalent  to  six  of  our  bushels)  allowing 
for  every  head  the  quantity  of  a  choenix,  which  was 
the  daily  portion  or  allowance  that  masters  gave  their 
slaves  among  the  Grecians.  We  have  no  account  in 
history  of  any  other  army  so  numerous  as  this.  And 
imongst  all  these  millions  of  m<bn,  there  was  not  cnie 
that  could  vie  with  Xerxes  in  point  of  beauty,  either 
for  the  comdiness  of  his  face,  or  the  tallness  of  his 
person.  But  this  is  a  poor  merit  or  pre-eminence 
for  a  prince,  when  attended  with  no  other.  Accord- 
ingly Justin,  after  he  has  mentioned  the  number  of 
these  trocps,add8,  that  this  vast  body  of  forces  wanted 
a  ducf :  Huic  tanto  agnuni  dnx  defitit. 

We  shaH  hardly  ht  able  to  conceive  how  \%  was 
possible  to  find  a  sufficient  quantity  of  provisions  for 
such  an  imn^ense  nun^ber  of  persons,  if  the  Miisto^ 

*  Diod.  L  xt.  p.  3.  Flin.  1.  xxxiii.  c.  10.  iE^ian.  1.  :fiii.  c.  S. 
k  Herod.  L  ?u.  c.  J87.        »  Ibi4.  c.  20. 
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Xences.  riian  had  jiot  informed  us,  that  Xerxes  had  employed 
four  whole  years  in  making  preparations  for  this  ex- 
pedition. We  haveseen  already  how  many  vessels  of 
burthen  there  were,  that  coasted  along  continually 
to  attend  upon  and  supply  the  land-army:  And 
doubtless  there  were  fresh  ones  arriving  every  day, 
that  furnished  the  camp  with  a  sufficient  plenty  of 
all  tilings  necessary. 

"^  Herodotus  acquaints  us  with  the  method  they 
made  use  of  to  calculate  their  forces,  which  were  al- 
most innumerable.  They  assembled  ten  thousand 
men  in  a  particular  place,  and  ranked  thtm  atctose 
together  as  was  possible  ;  after  wliich  they  described 
a  cirde  quite  round  them,  and  erected  a  little  wall 
upon  that  circle  about  half  the  height  of  a  man's 
body  ;  when  this  was  done,  they  made  the  whol^ 
army  successively  pass  through  this  space,  and  there- 
by  knew  to  what  number  it  amounted. 

Herodotus  gives  us  also  a  particular  account  of  the 
different  armour  of  all  the  natibns  this  army  con* 
sisted  of.     Besides  the  generals  of  every  nation,  who 
each  of  them  commanded  the  troops  of  their  respec* 
tive  country,  the  land-army  was  under  the  command 
of  six  Persian  generals ;  viz.  Mardonius,  the  son  of 
Gobryas ;    Tinntatechmus,   the  son  of  Artabanes, 
and  Smerdonus,  son  to  Otanes,  both  near  relations 
to  the  king;  Masistus,  son  of  Darius  andAtossa; 
Gergis,  son   of  Ariazes ;    and  Megabyzus,  son  of 
Zcpyrus.     The  ten  thousand  Persians,  who  were 
called  the  immortal  band,  were  commanded  by  Hy. 
darnes.     The  cavalry  had  its  particular  commanders. 
There  were  like^^ise  four  Persian  generajs  who 
commanded  the  fleet.     In  '  Herodotus  we  have  a 
particular  account  of  all  the  nations  by  w^ich  it  was 
iittcd  out.     Aftemisa  queen  of  Halicarnassus,  who 
from  the  death  of  her  husband  governed  the  king^ 
tlom  for  her  son,  that  was  still  a  minor, 'brou^8;ht  but 
five  vessels  along  with  her ;  but  they  were  the  best 
€;jyipped,  and  the  lightest  ships  in  the  whole  fleet, 

«  Herod.  1.  vii.  r.  60.    *    °  Ibid,  c,  S9,  &a 
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next  to  those  of  the  Sidonians.  This  princess  dis-  Xerxes. 
tinguished  herself  in  this  war  by  her  singular  courage, 
and  still  more  by  her  prudence  and  conduct.  Hero- 
dotus observes,  that  among  all  the  commanders  in 
the  army,  there  was  not  one  who  gave  Xerxes  so 
good  advice  and  such  wise  counsel  as  this  queen  : 
But  he  was  not  prudent  enough  to  apply  it  to  his 
advantage. 

When  Xerxes  had  numbered  his  whole  forces  by 
land  and  sea,  he  asked  Demaratus,  if  he  thought  the 
Grecians  would  dare  to  expect  him.  I  have  already 
taken  notice,  that  this  Demaratus  was  one  of  the 
two  kings  of  Sparta,  who  being  exiled  by  the  faction 
of  his  enemies,  had  taken  refuge  at  the  Persian  court, 
where  he  was  entertained  with  the  greatest  marks  of 
honour  and,  beneficence.  ^  As  the  courtiers  werd 
one  day  expressing  their  surprize  that  a  king  should 
suffer  himself  to  be  banished,  and  desired  him  to  ac- 
quaint them  with  the  reason  of  it :  //  />,  says  he,  be* 
cause  the  law  is  more  powerful  than  the  kings  of  Sparta. 
This  prince  was  very  much  considered  in  Persia : 
But  neither  the  injustice  of  the  Spartan  citizens,  nor 
the  kind  treatment  of  the  Persian  king,  could  make 
him  forget  his  country  *.  As  soon  as  he  knew  that 
Xerxes  was  making  preparations  for  the  war,  he 
found  means  to  give  the  Grecians  secret  intelligence 
of  it.  And  now  being  obliged  on  this  occasion  to 
speak  his  sentiments  to  the  king,  he  did  it  with  such 
a  noHe  freedom  and  dignity,  as  became  a  Spartan, 
and  a  king  of  Sparta. 

P  Demaratus,  before  he  answered  the  king^s  ques- 
tion, desired  to  know  whether  it  was  his  pleasure 
that  he  should  flatter  him,  or  that  he  should  speak 
his  thoughts  to  him  freely  and  truly.  Xerxes  hav^ 
ing  declared  that  he  desired  him  to  act  with  entire 
sincerity,  he  spoke  in  the  following  terms  :  "  Great 
"  prince,"  says  Demaratus,  **  since  it  is  agreeable  to 

•  Plat,  in  Apoph.  Lacon.  p.  220.    p  Herod.  1.  vij.  c.  101. 105. 
•  Amicior  patria  pjstfvg^n,  quam  rtgipoit  befieficia.  Justin. 
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Strw^  <^  your  fitidawfi  artd  comnjancb,  I  shall  cEdiver  my^ 
^^  scfttimcuts  to  yxnx  with  the  utmost  truth  and  sin** 
*^  ccrity^  Jt  must  be  confessed,  that  fjrom  the  be* 
^  ginning  of  time,  Greece  has  been  tnhied  up,  aird 
^*  accustomed  to  poverty ;  But  then  she  has  intro* 
^^  duced  and  established  virtue  within  her  territoriesi^ 
"  >¥hich  wisdom  aikivates,  and  the  vigour  of  her 
**  laws  maintains.  And  it  is  by  the  use,  which 
^*  Greece  knows  how  to  make  of  this  virtue,  that 
^'  she  equally  defends  herself  against  the  inccmveni- 
"  ences  of  poverty,  and  the  yoke  of  servitude.  But, 
^  to  speak  only  of  the  Lacedaemonians,  my  particular 
^  countrymen,  you  may  assure  yourself,  that  as  they 
^*  «rc  born  and  bred  up  in  liberty,  they  will  never 
•*  hearken  to  any  proposals  that  tend  to  slavery^ 
^  Though  they  were  deserted  and  abandoned  by  all 
^  the  othet  Grecians,  and  reduced  to  a  band  of  a 
*'  thousand  men,  or  even  to  a  more  inconsiderable 
^*  pumber^  they  will  still  conrre  out  to  inect  you,  and 
5*  not  refuse  ,to  give  you  battle."  Xerxes  upon 
hearing  this  dbcourse  fell  a  hughing ;  and  as  he 
could  not  comprehend  how  men,  in  such  a  state  of 
Ubcrty  and  independence,  as  the  Lacedaemonians 
were  desaibed  to  enjoy,  who  had  ik>  master  to  force 
and  compel  them  to  it,  could  be  capable  of  ei^Kising 
ihwr  selves  in  such  a  manner  to  danger  and  death  j 
Pemaratus  replied :  ^  "  The  Spartans  indeed  are  frec^ 
^  and  under  no  subjection  to  the  wiil  of  any  man  } 
^^  but  at  the  same  time  they  have  laws,  to  which 
"  they  are  subject,  and  of  which  they  stand  in  greater 
"  awe  than  your  subjects  do  of  yoiir  majesty.  Naw 
**  by  these  law^  they  are  fprbid  ever  to  fly  in  battle^ 
"  let  the  number  of  their  enemies  be  never  so  supe- 
^  rior ;  and  are  commanded,  by  abiding  firm  in 
*'  their  post,  either  to  con(|uer  or  to  die/* 

Xerxes  was  not  offended  2$  the  liberty  wherewith 
Deiharatps  spoke  to  him,  and  continued  hi§  piarchf 

n  Herod.  1.  vii,  p,  145,  146. 
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Sjcct.  IVr  Tbc  Lacidamonuim  snd  Atheniaru  uhJ  /« 
tbeiridlies  in  vain  to  rtquire  succtmrsfrmn  tlnm.  Tbf. 
command  tfthi  fleet  given  to  t/je  L^ceJmmnians* 

'  LaCEDJEMON  and  Athens,  which  were  the  Xerx«u 
two  most  powerful  cities  of  Greece,  and  the  cities 
3g2unst  which  Xerxes  was  most  exasperated,  were 
not  indcJent  or  asleep,  whilst  so  formidable  an  enemy 
w^  approaching.  Having  received  intelligence  long 
before  of  the  designs  of  this  prince,  they  had  sent 
spies  to  Sardis,  in  order  to  have  a  more  exact  infor- 
Inadon  of  the  number  and  quality  of  his  forces. 
These  spies  were  seized,  and  as  they  were  just  going 
to  be  put  to  death,  Xerxes  countermanded  it,  and 
gave  orders  that  they  should  be  conducted  through 
his  army,  and  then  sent  back  without  any  harm  be- 
ing done  to  them.  At  their  return  the  Grecians  un- 
derstood what  they  had  to  apprehend  from  so  potent 
an  enemy. 

They  sent  deputies  at  the  same  time  to  Argos,  into 
3icily  to  Gelon  tyrant  of  Syracuse,  to  the  isles  of 
Corcyra  -and  Crete,  to  desire  succours  from  them, 
and  to  form  a  league  against  the  common  enemy. 

'  The  people  of  Argos  offered  a  very  considerable 
succour,  on  condition  they  should  have  an  equal 
^harc  of  the  authority  and  command  with  the  Liice- 
^monians.  The  latter  consented,  that  the  king  of 
^gos  should  have  the  same  authority  as  either  of  the 
two  kings  of  Sparta.  This  was  granting  them  a  great 
deal :  But  into  what  errors  and  mischiefs  are  not 
pien  led  by  a  mistaken  point  of  honour,  and  a  foolish 
jealousy  of  command  !  The  Argives  were  not  con* 
tented  with  this  offer,  and  refused  to  enter  into  the 
}ea2^e  with  the  Grecians,  without  considering,  that 
Jf  tScy  suffered  them  to  be  iiestroyed,  their  own  ruia 
piust  inevitably  follow, 

'  Hprod.  I  yii.  c.  14^  146.       *  Ibid.  c.  149, 152. 
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Xerxes.  *  The  deputies  proceeded  from  Argos  to  SicUy, 
and  addressed  themselves  to  Gdon,  who  was  the. 
most  potent  prince  of  the  Greeks  at  that  time.  He 
promised  to  assist  them  with  two  hundred  vessels  of 
three  benches  of  oars,  with  an  army  of  twenty  thou- 
sand foot  and  two  thousand  horse,  two  thousand 
light-armed  soldiers,  and  the  same  number  of  bow- 
men and  slingers,  anci  to  supply  the  Grecian  army 
with  provisions  during  the  whole  war,  on  condition 
they  would  make  him  generalissimo  of  all  the  forces 
both  by  land  and  sea.  The  Laccdecmonians  were 
highly  offended  at  such  a  proposal.  Gclon  then 
abated  somewhat  in  his  demands,  and  promised  the 
same,  provided  he  had  at  least  the  command  either 
of  the  fleet  or  of  the  army.  This  proposal  was 
strenuously  opposed  by  the  Athenians,  who  made 
answer,  that  they  alone  had  a  right  to  command  the 
fleet,  in  case  the  Lacedxmonians  were  willing  to  give 
it  up.  Gelon  had  more  substantial  reason  for  not 
leaving  Sicily  unprovided  of  troops,  which  was  the 
approach  of  the  formidable  army  of  the  Carthagini- 
ans, commanded  by  Amilcar,  that  consisted  of  three 
hundred  thousand  men. 

"  The  inhabitants  of  Corcyra,  now  called  Corfu, 
gave  the  envoys  a  more  favourable  answer,  and  im- 
mediately put  to  sea  with  a  fleet  of  sixty  vessels^ 
But  they  advanced  no  farther  than  the  coasts  of  La- 
conia,  pretending  they  were  hindered  by  contrary 
winds,  but  in  reality  waiting  to  see  the  success  of  an 
engagement,  that  they  might  afterwards  range  them- 
selves on  tlie  side  of  the  conqueror. 

"^  The  people  of  Crete,  having  consulted  the  Del- 
phick  oracle,  to  know  what  resolution  they  were  to 
lake  on  thib  occasion,  absolutely  refused  to  enter  into 
the  league. 

>  Thus  were  the  Lacedaemonians  and  Athenians 
left  almost  to  themselves,  all  the  rest  of  the  cities  and 

»  Herod.  1.  rii.  r.   153—162.     ''■  Ibid.  c.  163.         »  Ibi J.  c. 
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nations  having  submitted  to  the  heralds,  that  Xerxes  Xerzes. 
had  sent  to  require  earth  and  water  of  them,  except* 
ing  the  people  of  Thespia  and  of  Platea.  ^  In  so 
pressing  a  danger,  their  first  care  was  to  put  an  end 
to  all  aiscord  and  division  among  themselves ;  for 
which  reason  the  Athenians  made  peace  with  the 
people  of  Mgin2Ly  with  whom  they  were  actually  at 
war. 

*  Their  next  care  was  to  appoint  a  general :  For 
there  never  was  any  occasion  wherein  it  was  more 
necessary  to  chuse  one,  capable  of  so  important  a  trusty 
than  in  the  present  conjuncture,  when  Greece,  wa* 
upon  the  point  of  being  attacked  by  the  whole  forces 
of  Asia*  The  most  able  and  experienced  captains^ 
terrified  at  the  greatnessof  the  danger,had  taken  the 
resolution  of  not  presenting  themselves  as  candidates; 
There  was  a  certain  citizen  at  Athens,  whose  name 
was  I  picydes,  that  had  some  eloquence,  but  in  other 
respects  was  a  person  of  no  merit,  was  in  disreputa«> 
tion  for  his  want  of  courage,  and  notorious  for  his 
avarice.  Notwithstanding  all  which  it  was  appre- 
hended, that  in  the  assembly  of  the  people  the  votes 
would  run  in  liis  favour,  Themistocles,  who  was 
sensible,  *  that  in  calm  weather  almost  any  mariner 
may  be  capable  of  conducting  a  vessel,  but  that  ia 
storms  and  tempests  the  most  able  pilots  are  at  ak>s%  • 
was  convinced  that  the  commonwealth  was  ruined, 
if  Epicydes  was  chosen  general,,  whose  venal  and 
mer.  enary  soul  gave  them  the  justest  reason  to  fear, 
that  he  was  not  prOof  against  the  Persian  gold. 
Inhere  are  occasions,  when,  in  order  to  act  wisely, 
(I  had  almost  said  regularly,)  it  is  necessary  to  di^ 
pense  with  and  rise  above  all  rule.  Themistocles, 
who  knew  very  well  that  in  the  present  state  of  affairs 
he  was  the  only  person  capable  of  commanding,  did 

«  HjroJ.  1.  rii    c.  H5.        •  Pltit.  in  Themist.  p.  114. 

♦  Q  tli'tt  n  n(  nrvm  vecforvrnqve  tra*tqwllo  wari  f^ubcmnre  pote$fvht 
Qrta  ^itcQ  tetnpc^a^  c /,  ac  tirrbato  mart  rapitur  vctilo  7iavls,  turn  vir.)  *V 
guUr nature  opus  tsU     iiv,  I.  xxw.  n.  8. 
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Xcnct^  for  that  reisem  make  no  scnple  of  employidg  brtbet 
and  presents  to  remove  ius  competitor :  "*  And  hav- 
ing found  means  to  make  the  ambition  of  EfHcyde* 
amends,  by  gratifying  his  .avarice,  he  got  himself 
dectedi  general  in  his  stead.  ^We  mav  here,  I  thinks 
very  justly  apply  to  Themistodes,  what  Titus  Livius 
says  of  Fabius  on  a  like  occasion.  This  ^eat  com- 
mander finding,  when  Hannibal  was  in  the  heart  of 
Italy,  that  the  people  were  gtnng  to  make  a  Man  of 
no  merit  consul,  employed  all  his  own  credit,  as  wdB 
us  that  of  hb  friends,  to  be  continued  in  the  consul- 
•hip.  without  beine  concerned  at  the  clamour  that 
might  be  raised  agamst  him ;  and  hesucceeded  in  the 
attempt*  The  historian  adds,  ^  f  The  conjuncture 
^*  of  afiairs,  and  the  extreme  danger  the  common- 
^  wealth  was  exposed  to^  were  arguments  of  such 
*•  weight,  that  tney  prevented  any  one  from  being 
**  offi^ded  at  a  conduct,  which  might  appear  to  be 
^  contrary  to  rules,  and  removed  all  suspicion  of 
♦•  FalHUs's  having  acted  upon  any  motive  oSf  interest 
**  or  amlntion.  On  the  contrary,  the  publick  ad- 
•*  mired  his  generosity  and  greatness  of  soul,  in  that, 
^  as  he  knew  the  commonwealth  had  occasion  for 
^*  an  accomplished  general,and  could  not  be  ignorant 
•*  or  doubtful  of  his  own  singular  merit  in  that  re- 
•^  ^ct,  be  had  chosen  rather  m  some  sort  to  hazard 
^  his  own  reputation,  and  perhaps  expose  his  cha^ 
•*  ractcr  to  the  reproaches  df  envious  tongues,  than 
^  to  be  wanting  in  any  service  he  could  render  his 
**  country.'* 

^  The  Athenians  also  passed  a  decree  to  recal 
Jiome  all  their  people  that  were  in  banishment.  They 
were  afraid,  lest  Aristides  should  join  their  enemies, 

^  Pint,  m  Arist.  p.  322,  S23. 

f  Trmpvsae  neeetsUat  betli^  ac  ducrimen  sunma  rerumjfaciehant  n^ 
quls  out  in  txempivm  cxqi/irerti^  ami  suspechm  cupiditatk  imperii  cvMtf- 
km  Aaderet*  Quin  laudaiant  potiui  magnitvdmem  animi^  qwid  cmn  nan* 
mo  imperaiore  esse  opus  reip.  sciret  teqiie  cum  hmtd  dubic  eue^  minoris 
invidiam  suam J  si  qua  ex  re  orirctnr^  qvam  utilitatem  re/p,  fccisseU  Liv* 
Lziiv.n.9. 
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ifld  lest  fais  credit  should  carry  o«r  a  g^rcat  many  ^^*****' 
olIic»  to  the  side  of  the  Barbarians,  fint  they  had 
a  Tcry  £idse  notion  of  their  citizen,  who  was  infinitely 
remote  from  such  sentiments*  Be  that  as  it  would, 
ftt  tUs  extraordinary  juncture  they  thought  fit  to 
reed  htm,  and  Thenustodes  wai  so  far  6rom  oppo^ 
ing  the  decree  for  that  purpose,  that  he  promoted  it 
with  aU  his  credit  and  authority.  The  hatred  and 
divluoA  of  these  ^eat  men  had  nothing  in  them  of 
tikat  nnidacablc,  bitter,  and  oa;drageous  spirit,  which 
freraled  among  the  Romans  in  the  httcr  times  of  tho 
vepubfek.  Th£  dangor  ^  the  state  was  the  means 
at  theL  recondliatioaiv  and  ^hen  their  serrice  was 
necessary  to  theipreservatkm  of  the  pnbtick^  they  laid 
aside  aU  thmr  jalbmsj  nd  rancour:  And  we  shaH 
see  by  the  aofud,  diat  Arie^dea  was  so  ftr  from  8&- 
cRtly  ^rwartang  his  ancient  rival,  that  be  nealonsljr 
contributed  to  ue  sracess  of  his  enterpttnes,  and  t» 
^  jndfraaocmeat  ^f  has  f^ry. 

The  ahrm  indoeased  m  Ozmce^  in  proportion  as 
thqr  roK&ved  adiwe  that  the  Peralan  army  advanced^ 
tfl^AllHdaBsandi.acedatm€iajQfia  hftd  been  able 
tennkieno  other  resistance^  than  with  their  land- 
farces,  Gfocoe  had  been  uticriy  mined  and  reduced 
to^lsrmry.  This  ^cxigeaEiQe  taiu^ht  ihem  how  to  set' 
a  ai|^  ^ue  ufon  the  prudent  foresight  «f  Themis 
tocka,  who  upon  some  other  pretext  had  aiused  an 
hnndoedtflalljes  to  hr  buik.  instead  of  judging  like 
themst  <K  tftie  Athenians,  who  looked  upoe^  the  vic- 
tory of  Marathon  as  the  end  of  the  war,  he  on  tho 
contrary  considered  it  rather  as  the  b^tnning,or  as 
the  sigiBil  of  still  greatser  battles,  for  which  it  was  ne« 
eessarjr  to  prepare  the  Adienian  people :  And  from 
tfia£  very  time  he  bqgan  tathink  cm  raising  Athens 
to  ^superiority  over  Sparta,  "which  for  a  long  time 
had  hem  the  mistress  of  all  Greece*  With  this  view 
he  lodged  aib  expcdwit  to  make  the  Athenian  power 
Mftirely  maritime,  perceiving  very  pbuhly  that  as  shei 
was  ao  weadc  by  land  she  had.no  other  Miay  to  render 
herself  necessary  to  her  allies,  or  formidable  to  her 
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Xerxes*  enemies.  His  opinion  herein  prevailed  among  the 
people  in  spite  of  the  opp<56ition  of  Miltiades,  whose 
diflFerence  of  opinion  undoubtedly  arose  from  the 
little  probability  there  was,  that  a  people  entirely  tm- 
aoquainted  with  fighting  at  sea,  and  that  were  on^Jr 
capable  of  fitting  out  and  arming  very  small  vessels, 
should  be  able  to  withstand  so  formidable  a  power 
as  that  of  the  Persians,  who  had  both  a  numerous 
land-army,  and  a  fleet  of  above  a  thousand  ships. 

^  The  Athenians  had  some  silver  mines  in  a  part 
of  Attica,  called  Laurium,  the  whole  revenues  and 
products  of  which  used  to  be  distributed  amongst 
them.  Themistocles  had  the  courage  to  projpose 
to  the  people,  that  they  should  abolish  th^e 
distributions,  and  employ  that  money  in  buil^ng 
vessds  with  three  benches  of  oars,  in  order  to  make 
war  upon  the  people  of.  ;£gina,  against  whom  he 
endeavoured  to  inflame  their  ancient  jealousy.  Na 
people  are  ever  willing  to  sacrifice  thdr  private 
interests  to  the  general  utility  of  .the: pubHck :  For 
they  seldom  have  so  much  generosity  or  pubUck  tspi^ 
rit,  as  to  purchase  the  welfare  or  preservation  of  the 
state  at  their  own  expence.  The  Athenian  pec^le, 
however,  did  it  upon  this  occasion :  Moved  by  the 
lively  remonstrances  of  Themistocles,  they  consent* 
ed,  that  the  money  which  arose  from  the  product 
of  the  mines,  should  be  employed  in  the  building  of 
an  hundred  gallies.  Against  the  arrival  of  Xerxes 
they  doubled  the  number,. and  to  that  fleet  Greece 
owed  its  prescrvation4 

^  When  they  came  to  the  point  of  niming  a  ge- 
neral for  the  commana  of  the  navy,  the  Athenians, 
who  alone  had  furnished  the  two  thirds  of  it,  laid 
claim  to  that  honour,  as  appertaining  to  them,  and 
their  pretensions  were  certainly  just  and  well  ground- 
ed. It  happened^  however,  that  the  suffrages  of 
the  allies  all  concurred  in  favour  of  Kury blades,  a 
Lacedaemonian.  Themistocles,  though  very  aspir- 
ing after  glory ,^  thought  it  incumbent  upon  him  oa 

«  Plat,  in  Themisu  p.  113.        ^  Herod.  L  viii.  c.  213. 
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this  occasion  to  neglect  his  own  interests"  for  the  Xerxei 
common  good  of  the  nation  :  and  giving  the  Athe** 
nians  to  understand,  that,  provided  they  behaved 
themselves  with  courage  and  conduct,  all  the  Gre* 
dans  would  quickly  desire  to  confer  the  command 
upon  them  of  their  own  accord,  he  persuaded  them 
to  consent,  as  he  would  do  himself,  to  give  up  that 
point  at  present  to  the  Spartaiis.  It  may  jusdy  be 
said,  that  this  prudent  moderation  in  Themisto- 
des  was  another  means  of  saving  the  state.  For  the 
allies  threatened  to  separate  themselves  from  them,  if 
they  refused  to  comply ;  and  if  that  had  happened^ 
Greece  must  have  been  inevitably  ruined. 

Sect.  V.     T&e  battle  of  Thermopyla.     The  death  cf 
Leonidas. 

1  HE  only  thing  that  now  remained  to  be  discus-  A.  M 
sed,  was  to  know  in  what  place  they  should  resolve  ^^'^^• 
•to  meet  the  Persians,  in  order  to  dispute  their  en^^^gj"^' 
trance  into  Greece.  The  people  of  Thessaly  repre- 
sented, that  as  they  were  the  most  exposed,  and 
IScely  to  be  first  attacked  by  the  enemy,  it  was  but 
reasonable,  that  their  defence  and  security,  on  which 
the  safety  of  all  Greece  so  much  depended,  should 
first  be  provided  for ;  without  which  they  should 
be  obliged  to  take  other  measures,  that  would  be 
contrary  to  their  inclinations,  but  yet  absolutely  ne- 
cessary, in  case  thdr  country  was  left  unprotected 
and  defenceless.  It  was  hereupon  resolved,  that 
ten  thousand  men  should  be  sent  to  guard  the  pas- 
^ge  which  separates  Macedonia  from  Thessaly,  near 
the  river  Peneus,  between  the  mountains  of  Olynt- 
pus  and  Ossa.  But  Alexander,  the  son  of  Amyn- 
tas,  king  of  Macedonia,  having  given  them  to  uor 
derstand,  that  if  they  waited  for  the  Persians  in  that 
place  they  must  inevitably  be  overpowered  by  their 
mimberBy  they  retired  to  Thermopylx.    The  Thts- 

•  Herod.  1.  vii.  c.  17£,  173- 
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Xfefxei*  safians  finding  themselves  thus  abandoned,  ^mtbdul: 
gny  farther  deiiberadon  submitted  to  the  Persians. 

^  Thermopylae  is  a  strcight  or  narrow  pas»  of 
nriount  CEta,  between  T^ssaly  and  Fhocis,  but 
twenty-five  feet  broad,  which  therefore  might  ba 
defended  by  a  smdl  number  of  forces,  afid  whieh 
was  the  only  way  throu^  which  the  Persian  land^ 
army  could  enter  Achaia,  and  aulvance  to  besiege 
Athens.  This  was  the  place  wliere  the  Grectaa 
army  tfaou^t  fit  to  wait  for  the  enemy :  The  ptt^ 
son  who  cononanded  it  was  Lc€iudas»  one  o£  the 
two  kings  of  Sparta. 

^  Xerxes  in  the  mean  time  was  updn  his  march  i 
He  had  given  orders  for  his  fleet  to  follow  him 
aionfi^  the  coast,  and  to  regulate  thdr  motions  ac« 
cording  to  those  of  the  land  army.  Wherever  he 
came  he  found  provisions  and  refreshment  pre;>are4 
beforehand  pursuant  to  the  orders  he  had  sent;  and 
every  city  he  an^ved^t  gave  him  a  magnificent  en^ 
tcrtainment,  which  cost  immense  sums  of  money* 
The  vast  e^qience  of  these  treats  gave  occasion  to  a 
witty  saying  of  a  certain  citizen  of  Abdera  in  Thrace, 
who,  when  the  king  was  gone,  said,  they  ought  t-0 
thank  the  gods,  that  he  eat  but  one  meal  a  day. 

^  In  the  same  country  of  Thrace,  there  was  t 
prince  who  shewed  an  extraordinary  greatness  of 
soul  on  this  occasion ;  It  ^'as  the  king  of  the  Bisaltes. 
Whilst  all  the  other  princes  ran  into  servitude,  and 
^  basdy  submitted  to  Xerxes,  he  bravely  refused  t^ 
receive  his  yoke  or  to  obey  him.  Not  being  in  a  con- 
dition to  resist  him  with  open  force,  he  retired  to 
the  top  of  the  mountain  Rhodope,  into  an  inacc3es*. 
stbie  place,  and  forbad  all  his  sons,  who  were  six  in 
number,  to  carry  arms  against  Greece.  Bvtt  they, 
eitlier  out  of  fear  of  Xerxes,  or  out  of  a  curiosity  to 
sec  so  important  a  war,  followed  the  Fej^ians,.  In 
contradidion  to  their  father's  injuncti€d».  On  their 
return  home,  their  £ither,  to  punish  so  difcct  a.dii* 

« Hetod-  L  vu.  €.  175,  177*         «  IWd.  c.  lOS.  132. 
*^  Ibid.  Lvili.  c.  116. 
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obedieDCe,  condemned  all  his  sons  to  have  th^  eyes  Xenmu 
put  out.     Xerxes  continued    his  nwirch   through 
Thrace,  Macedonia,  and  Thessaly,  every  thing  giving 
way  before  him  till  he  came  to  the  streight  of  Ther* 
mopylac 

*  One  cannot  see,  without  the  utmost  astonish- 
ment, with  what  an  handful  of  troops  the  Grecians 
of^sed  the  innumerable  army  of  Xerxes.  We  find 
a  particular  account  of  their  number  in  Pausanias. 
AU  their  forces  joined  together,  amounted  only  to 
eleven  thousand  two  hundred  men.  Of  which  num- 
ber four  thousand  only  were  employed  at  Thermo- 
pylae to  defend  the  pass.  But  these  soldiers,  adds 
the  historian,  were  all  determined  to  a  man  either 
to  conquer  or  die.  And  what  is  it,  that  an  army  of 
such  resolution  is  not  able  to  effect  ? 

^  When  Xerxes  advanced  near  the  streights  of 
Thermopylae,  he  was  strangely  surprised  to  find 
that  they  were  prepared  to  dispute  his  passage.  He 
had  always  flattered  himself,  that  on  the  first  nearing 
of  his  arrival,  the  Grecians  would  betake  themselves 
to  flight ;  nor  could  he  ever  be  persuaded  to  believe, 
what  Demaratus  had  told  him  from  the  beginning 
of  his  project,  that  at  the  first  pass  he  came  to,  he 
would  find  his  whole  army  stopped  by  an  handful  of 
men.  He  sent  out  a  spy  before  him  to  take  a  view 
of  the  enemy.  The  spy  brought  him  word,  that  he 
found  the  Lacedaemonians  out  of  their  entrench- 
ments, and  that  they  were  diverting  themselves 
with  military  exercises,  and  combing  their  hair : 
This  was  the  Spartan  manner  of  preparing  thefts 
selves  for  battle. 

Xerxes,  still  entertaining  some  hopes  of  thcdr 
flight,  waited  four  days  on  purpose  to  give  them 
time  to  retreat.  *  And  in  this  interval  of  time  he 
used  his  utmost  endeavours  to  gain  Leonidas,  by 
making  him  magnificent  promises,  and  assuring^him, 

•  Paus,  1.  X.  p.  645.  ^  Herod.  1.  vii.  c.  207—231.  Dioi 
L  xi.  p.  5, 10.  ?  Plut.  ia  I-acon.  Apoph.  p^SS5. 
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Series,  that  he  would  make  him  master  of  all  Greece,  tf  he 
would  come  over  to  his  party.  Leonidas  rejected 
his  proposal  with  scorn  and  indignation.  Xerxes 
having  afterwards  wrote  to  him  to  deliver  up  his 
arms,  Leonidas,  in  a  stile  and  spirit  truly  laconical^ 
answered  him  in  these  words  ;  *  Conie  and  take  them. 
Nothing  remained,  but  to  prepare  themselves  to  en* 
g  ige  the  Lacedemonians.  Xerxes  first  command- 
ed his  Median  forces,  to  march  against  them,  with 
orders  to  take  them  all  alive  and  bring  them  to  him. 
These  Medes  were  not  abk  to  stand  the  charge  of 
the  Grecians ;  and  being  shamefully  put  to  flighty 
they  shewed,  says  Herodotust,  that  Xerxes  had  a 
great  many  men,  and  but  few  soldiers.  The  next 
that  were  sent  to  face  the  Spartans,  were  those  Per- 
sians called  tlie  immortal  band,  which  consisted  of 
ten  thousand  men,  and  were  the  best  troops  in  the 
whole  army.  But  these  had  no  better  success  than 
the  former. 

Xerxes,  out  of  all  hopes  of  being  able  to  force  his 
way  through  troops  so  determined  to  conquer  or 
die,  was  extremely  perplexed,  and  could  not  tell 
what  resolution  to  take,  when  an  inhabitant  of  the 
country  came  to  him,  and  discovered  a  secret  %  path 
to  the  top  of  an  eminence,  which  overlooked  and 
commanded  the  Spartan  forces.  He  quickly  dis- 
patched a  detachment  thither,  which  marching  all 
night,  arrived  there  at  the  break  of  day,  and  pos- 
sessed themselves  of  that  advantageous  post. 

The  Greeks  were  soon  apprised  of  this  misfor- 
tune ;  and  Leonidas  seeing,  that  it  was  now  impos- 
sible to  repulse  the  enemy,  obliged  the  rest  of  the 
allies  to  retire,  but  stayed  himself  with  his  three 

•J*  Ot»  TiroXXoi  fxh  av9pcc)7roi  syfv,  oXjyot  ^i  Avi^i^m 
Quod  muHi  homines  euent  pavci  autettt  viru 

%  When  the  Gauls,  two  hundred  years  after  this,  came  to 
invade  Greece,  they  possessed  themselves  of  the  streights  of 
Thermopyl«  by  m^ans  of  the  same  by-path,  which  tlie  Gre* 
cians  had  still  liegfected  to  secure.    Pausan,  1.  i.  p.  7>  5c  8» 
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Kundrcd  Lacedaemonians,  all  resolved  to  die  with  Xcrxn. 
their  leader,  who  beii\g  told  by  the  oracle,  that  cither 
Lacedsemon  or  her  king  must  necessarily  perish,  de- 
termined, without  the  least  difficulty  or  hesitation, 
to  sacrifice  himself  for  his  country.  The  Spartans 
lost  all  hopes  either  of  conquering  or  escaping,  and 
looked  upon  Thermopylae  as  their  hurymg-placq. 
He  king,  exhorting  his  men  to  take  some  nourish- 
ment, and  telling  them  at  the  same  time,  that  they 
should  sup  together  with  Pluto,  they  set  up  a  shout 
of  joy  as  if  they  had  been  invited  to  a  banquet,  and 
fiiU  of  ardour  advanced  with  their  king  to  battle. 
The  shock  was  exceeding  violent  and  bloody.  Leonid 
das  himsdf  was  one  of  the  first  that  fell.  The  endear 
vours  of  the  Lacedaemonians  to  defend  his  dead  body 
were  incredible.  At  length,  not  vanquished,  but  o^ 
pressed  by  numbers,  they  all  ^11,  except  one  xnan^ 
who  escaped  to  Sparta,  where  he  was  treated  as  a 
coward  and  traitor  to  his  country,  and  nobody 
would  keep  company  or  converse  with  him.  But 
soon  afterwards  he  made  a  glorious  amends  for  his 
fault  at  the  battle  of  Platsea,  where  he  distingubhed 
himself  in  an  extraordinary  manner.  ^  Xerxes,  en- 
raged to  the  last  degree  against  Leonidas  for  daring 
to  make  head  against  him,  caused  his  dead  body  to 
be  hun^  on  a  gallows,  and  made  his  intended  disho- 
nour of  his  enemy  his  own  immortal  shame. 

Some  time  after  these  transactions,  by  order  of  the 
Amphictyons,  a  magnificent  monument  was  erected 
at  Thermopylae  to  the  honour  of  these  brave  defen- 
ders of  Greece,  and  upon  the  monument  were  two 
inscriptions ;  one  of  which  was  general,  and  related 
to  all  those  that  died  at  Thermopylae,  importing,  that 
the  Greeks  of  Peloponnesus,  to  the  number  only  of 
four  thousand,  had  made  head  against  the  Persian 
army,  which  consisted  of  three  millions  of  men :  The 
other  related  to  the  Spartans  in  particular.    It  was 

I  Herod.  1.  vii.  c.  298. 
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Xerxes,  composed  by  the  poet  Simonides,  and  is  very  remark* 
able  for  its  simplicity.     It  is  as  follows  : 

That  IS  to  say  ;  Go^  passenger ,  and  fell  at  Lacedamon^ 
that  we  died  here  in  obedience  to  her  sacred  laws.  Forty 
years  afterwards,  Pausanias,  who  obtained  the  vic- 
tory of  Platsea,  caused  the  bones  of  Leonidas  to  be 
tarried  from  Thermopylae  to  Sparta,  and  erected  a 
magnificent  monument  to  his  memory ;  near  which 
was  likewise  another  erected  for  Pausanias.  Every 
year  at  these  tombs  was  a  funeral  oration  pronounced 
to  the  honour  of  these  heroes,  and  a  publick  game, 
wherein  none  but  Lacedaemonians  had  a  right  to  pari 
take,  in  order  to  shew,  that  they  alone  were  con- 
cerned in  the  glory  obtained  at  Thermopylae* 
*  ^  Xerxes  in  that  affair  lost  above  twenty  thousand 
men,  among  which  were  two  of  the  king's  brothers. 
He  "Was  very  sensible,  that  so  great  a  loss,  which  was 
a  manifest  proof  of  the  courage  of  their  enemies, 
waff  capable  of  alarming  and  discouraging  his  soldiers* 
In  order  therefore  to  conceal  the  knowledge  of  it 
from  them,  he  caused  all  his  men  that  were  killed  in 
that  action,  except  a  thousand,  whose  bodies  he  or- 
dered to  be  left  upon  the  field,  to  be  thrown  toge- 
ther into  large  holes,  which  were  secretly  made,  and 
jcovercJ  over  afterwards  with  earth  and  herbs.  This 
stratagem  succeeded  very  ill:  For  when  the  soldiers 
in  his  fleet,  being  curious  to  see  the  field  of  battle, 
obtained  leave  to  come  thither  for  that  purpose,  it 
served  rather  to  discover  his  own  littleness  of  soul, 
-than  to  conteal  the  number  of  the  slain* 

^       «"  Herod.  L  viii.  c.  2i,  25. 
*  Pari  am^io'  Lacc^lamonii  in   Thermopjlh  occldcrunt^  in  quos  Si^ 
moniiUy, 

Dicf  hospes^  Sparta  noite  hie  vidisse  iaeenteSf 
Bum  semctispatrix  Ugihusohsequimur, 

Cic.  Tusc.  Quxst.  1.  i.  n.  101, 
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"-  Dismayed  with  a  victory  that  had  cost  him  so  Xerxes,  • 
<[ear,  he  asked  Demaratus,  if  the  Lacedaemonians  had 
many  such  soldiers.  That  prince  told  him,  that  the 
Spartan  republick  had  a  great  many  cities  belonging 
to  it,  oi  which  all  the  inhabitants  were  exceeding. 
brave  ;  but  that  tjie  inhabitants  of  Lacedaemon,  who 
were  properly  called  Spartans,  and  who  were  about 
eight  thousand  in  number,  surpassed  all  the  rest  ia 
valour,  and  were  all  of  them  such  as  those  who  had 
fought  under  Leonidas. 

I  return  a  little  to  the  battlq  of  Thermopylae,  th^ 
issue  of  which,  fatal  in  appearance,  might  make  an 
impression  upon  the  minds  of  the  readers  to  the  dis- 
advantage of  the  Lacedaemonians,  and  occasion  their 
courage  to  be  looked  upon  as  the  effect  of  a  presump^ 
tuous  temerity,  or  a  desperate  resolution. 

That  action  of  Leonidas,  with  his  three  hundred 
Spartans,  was  not  the  effect  of  rashness  or  despair^ 
but  was  a  wise  and  noble  conduct,  as  ^  Diodorus 
Siculus  has  taken  care  to  observe,  in  the  magnificent 
encomium  upon  that  famous  engagement,  to  which 
Jie  ascribes  the  success  of  all  the  ensuing  victories  and 
campaigns*  Leonidas  knowing  that  Xerxes  marched 
at  the  head  of  all  the  forces  of  the  east,  in  order  to 
overwhelm  and  crush  a  little  country  by  the  dint  of 
his  numbers,  rightly  conceived  from  the  superiority 
of  his  genius  and  understanding,  that  if  they  pre? 
tended  to  make  the  success  of  that  war  consist  in 
opposing  force  to  force,  and  numbers  to  numbers, 
all  the  Grecian  nations  together  would  never  be  able 
to  equal  the  Persians,  or  to  dispute  the  victory  with 
them  ;  that  it  was  therefore  necessary  to  point  ou^; 
to  Greece  another  means  of  safety  and  preservation, 
whilst  she  was  under  these  alarms ;  and  that  they 
ought  to  shew  the  whole  universe,  who  had  all  their 
eyes  upon  them,  what  glorious  things  may  be  done, 
when  greatness  of  mind  is  opposed  to  force  of  body, 
tr.ue  courage  and  bravery  against  blind  impetuosity^ 

»  HeroA  L  vli.  c;  13i,  I37,  .0  Life.  ^i.  p.  9. 
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Xerxes,  the  love  of  Kbcrty  agaipst  tyrannical  oppression,  and 
a  few  disciplined  veteran^  troops  against  a  confused 
multitude,  though  never  so  numerous.  These  brave 
Lacedaemonians  thought  it  became  them,  who  were 
the  choicest  soldiers  of  the  chief  people  of  Greece,  to 
devote  themselves  to  certain  death,  in  order  to  make 
the  Persians  sensible  how  difficult  it  is  to  reduce  free 
men  to  slavery,  and  to  teach  the  rest  of  Greece,  by 
their  example,  either  to  vanquish  or  to  perish. 

I  do  not  copy  these  sentiments  from  my  own  inven- 
t^^^s  or  ascribe  them  to  Leonidas  without  foundation : 
They  are  plainly  comprized  in  that  short  answer^ 
which  that  worthy  king  of  Sparta  made  a  certain 
Lacedaemonian  ;  who,  being  astonished  at  the  gene- 
rous resolution  the  king  had  taken,  spoke  to  hini  in 
^his  manner  :  p  *'  Is  it  possible  then,  sir,  that  you 
*•  can  think  of  marching  with  an  handful  of  men 
•*  against  such  a  mighty  and  innumerable  army  ?'* 
•*  If  we  aire  to  reckon  upon  numbers,"  replied  Leo- 
nidas, **  all  the  people  of  Greece  together  would  not 
f*  be  sufficient,  since  a  small  part  of  the  Persian 
**  army  is  equal  to  all  her  inhabitants  :  But  if  we  arc 
•'  to  reckon  upon  valour,  my  little  troop  is  more 
*^  than  sufficient/' 

The  event  shewed  the  justness  of  this  prince's  sen* 
timents.  That  illustrious  example  of  courage  asto- 
iiished  the  Persians,  and  gave  new  spirit  and  vigour 
io  the  Greeks.  The  lives  then  of  this  heroick  leader 
tnd  his  brave  troop  were  not  thrown  away,  but;  use- 
JFully  employed  ;  and  their  death  was  attended  with 
a  double  effect,  more  great  and  lasting  than  they 
themselves  had  imagined.  On  one  hand,  it  was  in 
k  manner  the  seed  oi  their  ensuing  victories,  wjiich 
made  the  Persians  for  ever  after  lay  aside  all  thoughts 
of  attiaicking  Greece ;  so  that  during  the  seven  or 
eight  succeeding  reigns,  there  was  neither  any  prince, 
who  durst  entertain  such  a  design,  or  any  flattered 
in  his  court,  who  durst  propose  the  thing  to  him* 

V  fViu  in  Lacon.  Apoph.  p.  225. 
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On  tl^  other  hand,  such  a  signal  and  exemplary  in-  Xerm. 
stance  of  intrepidity  made  an  indelible  impression 
upon  aU  the  rest  of  the  Grecians,  and  left  a  persua- 
sion deeply  rooted  in  their  hearts,  that  they  were 
aUe  to  subdue  the  Persians,  and  subvert  their  vast 
empire.  Cimon  was  the  man,  who  made  the  first 
attempt  of  that  kind  with  success.  Agesilaus  after* 
wards  pushed  ihat  <lesign  so  far,  that  he  made 
the  great  monarch  tremble  in  his  palace  at  Susa* 
Alexander  at  last  accomplished  it  with  incredible 
facility*  He  never  had  the  least  doubt,  no  more 
than  the  Macedonians  who  followed  him,  or  the 
whole  country  of  Greece  that  chose  him  general  in 
that  expedition,  but  that  with  thirty  thousand  men 
he  could  reduce  the  Persian  empire,  as  three  hun* 
dred  Spartans  had  been  sufficient  to  check  tlw 
united  forces  of  the  whole  East. 

Sect.  VI.     Naval  battle  near  Artemisa. 

X  HE  very  same  day  on  which  passed  the  glof 
rious  action  at  Thermopylae,  there  was  also  an  en» 
gagement  at  sea  between  the  two  fleets.  That  of 
the  Grecians,  exclusive  of  the  litde  gallies  and  small 
boats,  consisted  of  two  hundred  and  seventy-one 
vessek.  This  fleet  had  lain  by  near  Artemisa,  a  pro* 
montory  of  Euboea  upon  the  northern  coast  towards 
the  streights.  That  of  the  enemy,  which  was  much 
more  numerous,  was  near  the  same  place,  but  had 
lately  suffered  in  a  violent  tempest,  that  had  destroy* 
jcd  above  four  hundred  of  their  vessels.  Notwith* 
standing  this  loss,  as  it  was  still  vastly  superior  in 
pumber  to  that  of  the  Grecians,  which'  th::y  vete 
preparing  to  fall  upon,  they  detached  two  hundred 
of  their  vessels  with  orders  to  wait  about  Fuboea,  to 
the  end  that  none  of  the  enemy's  vessels  might  be 
able  to  escape  them.  The  Grecians  having  got  inf- 
telligence  or  that  sepajratipn,  iipnaediately  set  sail  iu 

*  Heroi  i.  Tit.  c.  1—18    Kod^  1. 4i.  p*  IQ,  &  11. 
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Xencs.  the  night,  in  order  to  attack  that  detachment  at 
day-break  the  next  morning.  But  not  meeting  with 
it,  they  went  towards  the  ev^ing  and  fell  upon  the 
bulk  of  the  encmy^s  fleet,  \^hich  they  treated  very 
roughly.  Night  coming  on  ihey  were  obliged  to  se- 
parate, and  both  parties  retired  to  their  post.  But 
the  very  night  that  parted  them,  proved  more  per- 
nicious to  the  Persians,  than  the  engagement  which 
had  preceded,  from  a  violent  storm  of  wind,  accom* 

Sanied  with  rain  and  thunder,  which  distressed  and 
arassed  their  vessels  till  break  of  day  :  And  the 
two  hundred  ships  also,  that  had  been  detached 
from  their  fleet,  as  we  mentioned  before,  were 
almost  all  cast  away  upon  the  coasts  of  Eubcea ;  it 
being  the  will  of  the  gods,  says  Herodotus,  that  the 
two  fleets  should  become  very  near  equal. 

The  Athenians  having  the  same  day  received  a  re- 
inforcement of  fifty-three  vessels,  the  Grecians,  who 
were  apprized  of  the  wreck  that  had  befallen  part  of 
the  enemy's  fleet,  fell  upon  the  ships  of  the  Cilicians 
at  the  same  hour  they  had  attacked  the  fleet  the  day 
•  before,  and  sunk  a  great  number  of  them.  The  Per- 
sians, being  ashamed  to  see  themselves  thus  insulted 
by  an  enemy  that  was  so  much  inferior  in  number, 
thought  fit  the  next  day  to  appear  first  in  a  disposi- 
tion to  engage.  The  battle  was  very  obstinate  this 
time,  and  the  success  pretty  near  equal  on  both  sides, 
excepting  that  the  Persians,  who  were  incommoded 
by  the  largeness  and  number  of  their  vessels,  sustain- 
ed much  the  greater  loss.  Both  parties  however  re- 
tired in  good  order. 

^  All  these  actions,  which  passed  near  Artemisa, 
did  not  bring  matters  to  an  absolute  decision,  but 
contributed  very  much  to  animate  the  Athenians,  as 
they  were  convinced,  by  their  own  experience,  that 
there  is  nothing  really  formidable,  either  in  the  num- 
ber  and  magnificent  ornaments  of  vessels,  or  in  the 
Barbarians  insolent  shouts  and  songs  of  victory,  to 

•  flMU  in  TlieiiHSt.  p.  H9, 117.    Her.  1.  yiii.  c.  21,  22, 
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men  that  know  how  to  come  to  dose  engagement,  Xerxe<; 
and  that  have  the  courage  to  fight  with  steadiness 
and  resolution ;  and  that  the  best  way  of  dealing  with 
such  an  enemy,  is  to  despise  all  that  vain  appearance, 
to  advance  boldly  up  to  them,  and  to  charge  them 
briskly  and  vigorously  without  ever  giving  ground. 
The  Grecian  fleet  having  at  this  time  had  intelli- 
gence of  what  had  passed  at  Thermopylae,  resolved 
upon  the  course  they  were  to  take  without  any  far- 
ther deliberation.  They  immediately  sailed  away 
from  Artemisa,  and  advancing  toward  the  heart  of 
Greece,  they  stopped  at  Salamin,  a  little  isle  very  near 
and  over-against  Attica.  Whilst  the  fleet  was  re- 
treating, Thenustocles  passed  through  all  the  places 
where  it  was  necessary  for  the  enemies  to  come  to 
land,  in  order  to  take  in  fresh  water  or  other  provi* 
sions,  and  in  large  characters  engraved  upon  the 
rocks  and  the  stones  the  following  words,  which  he 
addressed  to  the  lonians  :  Be  of  our  side,  ye  people  of 
Ionia :  Come  over  to  the  party  of  your  fathers,  who  expose 
their  own  lives  for  no  other  end  than  to  maintain  your 
liberty :  Or,  if  you  cannot  possibly  do  that,  at  least  do 
the  Persians  all  the  mischief  you  can,  when  we  are  en' 
gaged  with  them,  and  put  their  army  into  disorder  and 
confusion.  ^  By  this  means  Themistocles  hoped  either 
to  bring  the  lonians  really  over  to  their  party,  or  at 
least  to  render  them  suspected  to  the  Barbarians. 
We  see  this  general  had  his  thoughts  always  intent 
upon  his  business,  and  neglected  nothing  that  could 
contribute  to  the  success  of  his  designs. 

S£CT.  Vn.  The  Athenians  abandon  their  city,  which  is 
taken  and  burnt  by  Xerxes. 

A.ERXES  in  the  mean  time  was  entered  into  the 
country  of  Phocis  by  the  upper  part  of  Doris,  and 
was  burning  and  plundering  the  cities  of  the  Pho- 
cians.     The  Inhabitants  of  Peloponnesus  having  no 

^  Herod.  1.  viii.  c.  40,  41.  •      . 
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Xerxes,  thoughts  but  to  save  their  own  country,  resolved  to 
ahandon  all  the  rest,  and  to  bring  all  the  Grecian 
forces  together  within  the  isthmus,  over  which  they 
intended  to  build  a  strong  wall  from  one  sea  to  the 
other,  a  space  of  near  five  miles  English.  The  Athe- 
nians were  highly  provoked  at  so  base  a  desertion^ 
seeing  themselves  ready  to  faH  into  the  hands  of  the 
Persians,  and  likely  to  bear  the  whole  weight  of  their 
fury  and  vengeance.  Some  time  before  they  had 
consulted  the  oracle  of  Delphos,  which  had  given 
them  tor  answer,  "  that  ihere^  would  be  no  way  of  saving 
the  city  but  by  walls  of  wood.  The  sentiments  of  the 
people  were  much  divided  about  this  ambiguous  ex- 
pression  :  Some  thought  it  was  to  be  understood  to 
mean  the  citadel,  because  heretofore  it  had  been  sur- 
rounded  with  wooden  palisades.  But  Thcmistocles 
gave  another  sense  to  the  words,  which  was  much 
more  natural,  understanding  it  to  intend  shipping  % 
and  demonstrated,  that  the  only  measures  they  had 
to  take  were  to  leave  the  city  empty,  and  to  embark 
all  the  inhabitants.  But  this  was  a  resolution  the 
people  would  not  at  all  give  ear  to,  as  thinking 
themselves  inevitably  lost,  and  not  even  caring  to 
conquer,  when  once  they  had  abandoned  the  temples 
of  their  gods  and  the  tombs  of  their  ancestors.  Here 
Thcmistocles  had  occasion  for  all  his  address  and  all  his 
eloquence  to  work  upon  the  people.  After  he  had 
represented  to  them,  that  Athens  did  not  consist 
cither  of  its  walls,  or  its  houses,  but  of  its  citizens, 
and  that  the  saving  of  these  was  the  preservation  of 
the  city,  he  endeavoured  to  persuade  them  by  the  ar- 
gument most  capable  of  making  an  impression  upon 
them  in  the  unhappy,  afllicted,  and  dangerous  con- 
dition they  were  then  in,  I  mean  the  argument  and 
motive  of  divine  authority  ;  giving  them  to  under- 
stand by  the  very  words  of  the  oracle,  and  by  the 
prodigies  which  had  happened,  that  their  removing 
for  a  time  from  Athens  was  manifestly  the  will  o^ 
the  gods. 

«  Herod.  1.  vii.  c.  139—143. 
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*  A  decree  was  therefore  passed,  by  which,  in  Xenes. 
order  to  soften  what  appeared  so  hard  in  the  resohi- 

tion  of  deserting  the  city>  it  was  ordained,  *  that 
**  Athens  should  be  given  up  in  trust  into  the  hands, 
**  and  committed  to  the  keeping  and  protection  of 
"  Minerva,  patroness  of  the  Athenian  people  ;  that 
**  all  such  inhabitants  as  were  able  to  bear  arms, 
^'  should  go  on  ship-board ;  and  that  every  citi- 
"  zen  should  provide,  as  well  as  he  could,  for  the 
**  safety  and  security  of  his  wife,  children,  and 
"  slaves,'* 

y  The  extraordinary  behaviour  of  Cimon,  who 
was  at  this  time  very  young,  was  of  great  weight  on 
this  singular  occasion.  Followed  by  his  companions, 
with  a  gay  and  chearful  countenance,  he  went  pub- 
lickly  along  the  street  of  the  Cerimacus  to  the  cita- 
del, in  order  to  consecrate  a  bitt  of  a  bridle,  which 
he  carried  in  his  hand,  in  the  temple  of  Minerva,  de- 
signing to  make  the  people  understand  by  this  reli- 
gious and  affecting  ceremony,  that  they  had  no  far- 
ther business  with  land-forces,  and  that  it  behoved 
them  now  to  betake  themselves  entirely  to  the  sea. 
After  he  had  made  an  offering  of  this  bitt,'  he  took 
one  of  the  shields  that  hung  upon  the  wall  of  the 
temple,  paid  his  devotions  to  the  goddess,  went  down 
to  the  water-side,  and  was  the  first,  who  by  his  ex- 
ample inspired  the  greatest  part  of  the  people  with 
confidence  and  resolution,  and  encouraged  them  td 
embark. 

The  major  part  of  them  sent  their  fathers  and  mo- 
thers, that  were  old,  together  with  their  wives  and 
children,  tathe  city  of  *  Trezcne,  the  inhabitants  of 
which  received  them  with  great  humanity  and  gene- 
rosity. For  they  made  an  ordinance,  that  they 
should  be  maintained  at  the  expense  of  the  publick, 

'  Herod.  1.  tHu  c.  51— 54-.  Plut.  in  Themist.  p.  117.  ^  Plut. 
in  Cira.  p.  4-81. 

*  This  was  a  small  city  situate  upon  the  sea-side,  in  that  part 
of  the  Pelopoimesus  called  Argolis, 
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Xerxes,  and  assigned  for  each  person^s  subsistence  two  oboli 
a  day,  which  were  worth  about  two-pence  English 
money.  Besides  this,  tbr^y  permitted  the  children 
to  gather  fruit  wherever  they  pleased,  or  wherever 
they  came,  and  settled  a  fiind  for  the  payment  of  the 
masters,  who  had  the  care  of  their  education.  What 
a  beautiful  thing  it  is  to  see  a  city,  exposed  as  it 
was  to  the  greatest  dangers  and  calamities,  extend 
her  care  and  generosity  in  the  very  midst  of  such 
alarms,  even  to  the  education  of  other  people's  chil- 
dren ! 

When  the  whole  city  came  to  embark,  so  moving 
and  melancholy  a  spectacle  drew  tears  from  the  eyes 
of  all  that  were  present,  and  at  the  same  time  occa- 
sioned  great  admiration  with  regard  to  the  steadiness 
and  courage  of  those  men,  who  sent  their  fathers  and 
mothers  another  way  and  to  other  places,  and  who^ 
without  being  moved  either  at  their  grief  or  lamen- 
tations, or  at  the  tender  embraces  of  their  wives  and 
children,  passed  over  with  so* much  firmness  and  re- 
solution to  Salamin.  But  that  which  extremely  rais- 
ed and  augmented  the  general  compassion,  was  the 
^rcat  number  of  old  men  that  they  were  forced  to 
leave  in  the  city  on  account  of  their  age  and  infirmi- 
ties, and  of  which  many  voluntarily  remained  there, 
on  a  motive  of  religion,  believing  the  citadel  to  be 
the  thing  meant  by  the  oracle  in  the  forementioned 
ambiguous  expression  of  wooden  walls.  There  was 
no  creature,  (for  history  has  judged  this  circumstance 
worthy  of  being  remembered ;)  there  was  no  crea- 
ture, 1  say,  to  the  very  domestick  animals,  but  what 
took  part  in  this  publick  mourning,  nor  was  it  pos- 
sible for  a  man  to  see  those  poor  creatures  run  howl- 
ing and  crying  after  their  masters,  who  were  going 
a  ship-board,  without  being  touched  and  affected. 
Among  all  the  rest  of  these  animals,  particular  notice 
is  taken  of  a  dog  belonging  to  Xanthippus,  the  father 
of  Pericles,  which  not  being  able  to  endure  to  see 
himself  ab;mdoned  by  his  master,  jumped  into  the 
sea  alter  liim,  and  continued  swimming  as  near  as 
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ht  could  t<5  the  vessel  his  master  was  on  boat d  of,  Xerxes. 
titi  he  landed  quite  spent  at  Salamin,  and  died  the 
moment  after  upon  the  shore.  In  the  same  place, 
even  in  Plutarch's  time,  they  used  to  shew  the  spot 
wherein  this  faithful  animal  was  said  to  be  buried^ 
which  was  called  tbe  do^s  burying-place. 

'  Whilst  Xerxes  was  continuing  his  march,  some 
deserters  from  Arcadia  came  and  joined  his  army* 
The  king  having  asked  them  what  the  Grecians  were 
then  doing,  was  extremely  surprized  when  he  was 
told,  that  they  were  employed  in  seeing  the  games 
and  combats  then  celebrating  at  Olympia :  And  his 
surprize  was  still  increased,  when  he  understood  that 
the  victor's  reward  in  those  engagements  was  only  a 
crown  of  olive.  What  men  must  they  be,  cried  one 
of  the  Persian  nobles  with  great  wonder  and  astonish- 
ment, that  are  affected  only  with  honour,  and  not 
with  money ! 

*  Xerxes  had  sent  off  a  considerable  detachment 
of  his  army  to  plunder  the  temple  at  Delphos,  in 
which  he  knew  there  was  immense  treasures,  being 
resolved  to  treat  Apollo  with  no  more  favour  than 
the  other  gods,  whose  temples  he  had  pillaged.  If  fi 
we  may  believe  what  Herodotus  and  Diodorus  Sicu^ 
lus  say  of  this  matter,  as  soon  as  ever  this  detach- 
ment advanced  near  thetemple  of  Minerva,  surnamed 
the  Provident,  the  air  grew  dark  on  a  sudden,  and  a 
violent  tempest  arose,  accompanied  with  impetuous 
winds,  thunder  and  lightning ;  and  two  huge  rocks 
having  severed  themselves  from  the  mountain,  fell 
upon  the  Persian  troops,  and  crushed  the  greatest 
part  of  them. 

^  The  other  part  of  the  army  marched  towards 
the  city  of  Athens,  which  was  deserted  by  all  its  in^ 
habitants,  except  a  small  number  of  citizens  who  had 
retired  into  the  citadel,  where  they  defended  them- 
selves with  incredible  bravery,  till  they  were  all 

«  Herod.  1.  viii.  c,  1$.  » Ibid,  c,  Sfi7-S9'  Diod,  I  xu  p.  18. 
*  Herod,  1*  ii,  c,  50— 5*f 
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Xttxes.  killed,  and  would  hear^n  to  no  terms  of  accotntnc 
dation  whatsoever.  Xerxes  having  stormed  the  d* 
tadel,  reduced  it  to  ashes.  He  immediately  dis« 
patched  a  courier  to  Susa  to  carry  the  agreeable  news 
of  his  success  to  Artabanes  his  uncle ;  and  at  the 
same  time  sent  him  a  great  number  of  pictures  and 
statues.  ^  Those  of  Harmodius  and  Aristogiton, 
the  ancient  deliverers  of  Athens,  were  sent  with  the 
rest.  One  of  the  Antiochus's,  king  of  Syria,  (I  do 
not  know  which  of  them,  nor  at  what  time  it  was) 
returned  them  to  the  Athenians,  being  persuaded  he 
could  not  possibly  make  them  a  more  acceptable 
present. 

Sect.  VIII.  The  battle  of  Salamin.  Precipitate  re^ 
turn  of  Xerxes  into  Asia.  The  characters  of  Tbe^ 
mistocles  and  Aristides.  The  defeat  cf  the  Car* 
thaginians  in  Sicily. 

-hLT  this  time  a  division  arose  among  the  com- 
manders of  the  Grecian  fleet ;  and  the  confederates, 
^  in  a  council  of  war  which  was  held  for  that  purpose, 

^  were  of  very  different  sentiments  concerning  the 

place  for  engaging  the  enemy.  Some  of  them,  and 
mdeed  the  major  part,  at  the  head  of  whom  was  Eu- 
rybiades,  the  generalissimo  of  the  fleet,  were  for  hav- 
ing them  advance  near  the  isthmus  of  Corinth,  that 
they  might  be  nearer  the  land-army,  which  was  post- 
ed there  to  guard  that  pass  under  the  command  of 
Cleombrotus,  Leonidas's  brother,  and  more  ready 
for  the  defence  of  Peloponnesus.  Others,  at  the 
head  of  whom  was  Themistocles,  alledged,  that  it 
would  be  betraying  of  their  country  to  abandon  so 
advantageous  a  post  as  that  of  Salamin.  And  as  he 
supported  his  opinion  with  abundance  of  warmth, 
Eurybiades  lifted  up  his  cane  over  him  in  a  menacing 
manner.     Strike^  says  the  Athenian,  unmoved  at  the 

c  Pansan.  1.  i.  p^  14.        ^  Herod.  1.  viii.  c.  56^  Be  65.  Plut. 
in  Themist.  p.  117. 
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insult,  but  hear  me :  And  continuing  his  discourse,  Xmxm. 
proceeded  to  shew  of  what  importance  it  was  for 
the  fleet  of  the  Grecians,  whose  vessels  were  lighter 
and  much  fewer  in  number  than  those  of  the  Per- 
sians,  to  engage  in  such  a  streightasthat  of  Salamin, 
which  would  render  the  enemy  incapable  of  using  a 
great  part  of  their  forces.  Eurybiades,  who  could 
not  help  being  surprized  at  the  moderation  in  The- 
mistocles,  submitted  to  his  reasons,  or  at  least  com- 
plied with  his'opinion,  for  fear  the  Athenians,  whose 
ships  made  up  above  one  half  of  the  fleet,  should  se- 
parate themselves  from  the  allies,  as  their  general  had 
taken  occasion  to  insinuate. 

*  A  council  of  war  was  also  held  on  the  side  of 
the  Persians,  in  order  to  determine  whether  they 
should  hazard  a  naval  engagement ;  Xerxes  himself 
was  come  to  the  fleet  to  take  the  advice  of  his 
captains  and  officers,  who  were  all  unanimous  for  the 
batde,  because  they  knew  it  was  agreeable  to  the 
king's  inclination.  Queen  Artemba  was  the  only 
person  who  opposed  that  resolution.  She  represent- 
ed the  dangerous  consequences  of  coming  to  blows 
with  people  much  more  conversant  and  more  expert 
in  maritime  affairs  than  the  Persians ;  alledging,  that 
the  loss  of  a  battle  at  sea  would  be  attended  with  the 
ruin  of  their  land-army ;  whereas,  by  protracting 
the  war,  and  approaching  Peloponnesus,  they  would 
create  jealousies  and  divisions  among  their  enemies, 
or  rather  augment  the  division  already  very  great 
amongst  them  ;  that  the  confederates  in  that  case 
would  not  fail  to  separate  from  one  another,  to  re- 
turn and  defend  their  respective  countries  •,  and  that 
then  the  king  without  difficulty,  and  almost  without 
striking  a  stroke,  might  make  himself  master  of 
all  Greece.  This  wise  advice  was  not  followed,  and 
a  batde  was  resolved  upon. 

Xerxes,  imputing  the  ilt  success  of  all  his  former 
cnjpgements  at  sea  to  his  own  absence,  was  resolved   - 

c  Herod.  1.  viii.  c.  67—704 
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Xcixes.  to  be  witness  of  this  from  the  top  of  an  eminenctf^ 
where  he  caused  a  throne  to  be  erected  for  that  pur- 
pose- This  might  have  contributed  in  some  measure 
to  animate  his  forces :  But  there  is  another  much 
niore  sure  and  effectual  means  of  doing  it,  I  mean, 
by  the  prince's  real  presence  and  example^  when  he 
hiniself  shares  in  the  danger,  and  thereby  shews 
liimsclf  worthy  of  being  the  soul  and  head  of  a  brave 
and  numerous  body  of  men  ready  to  die  for  his  ser- 
vice. A  prince,  that  has  not  this  sort  of  fortitude 
which  nothing  can  shake,  and  which  even  takes  new 
vli^our  from  danger,  may  nevertheless  be  endued 
with  other  excellent  qualities,  but  then  he  is  by  no 
means  proper  to  command  an  army.  No  qualifica- 
tion whatsoever  can  supply  the  want  of  courage  in  a 
gener;il :  And  the  *  more  he  labours  to  shew  the 
appcLirance  of  it,  when  he  has  not  the  reality,  the 
more  he  discovers  his  cowardice  and  fear.  There  is, 
it  must  be  owned,  a  vast  difference  between  a  gene- 
ral-officer, and  a  simple  soldier.  Xerxes  ought  not 
to  have  exposed  his  person  otherwise  than  became  a 
prince ;  that  is  to  say,  as  the  head,  not  as  the  hand : 
As  he,  whose  business  it  is  to  direct  and  give  orders, 
not  as  those  who  are  to  put  them  in  execution.  But 
to  keep  himself  entirely  at  a  distance  from  danger, 
and  to  act  np  other  part  than  that  of  a  spectator, 
was  really  renouncing  the  quaUty  and  office  of  a 
general. 

*  Themlstocles,  knowing  that  some  of  the  com- 
manders in  the  Grecian  fleet  still  entertained  thoughts 
of  sailing  towards  the  isthmus,  contrived  to  have  no- 
tice given  underhand  to  Xerxes,  that  as  the  Grecian 
allies  were  now  assembled  together  in  one  place,  it 
would  be  an  easy  matter  for  him  to  subdue  and  de- 
stroy them  all  together ;  whereas,  if  they  once  sepa- 
rated from  one  another,  as  they  were  going  to  do, 

'  Herod.  1.  viii.  c,  74 — 78. 

*  Qi/anio  masris  occuiiare  cc  ^bdere  fwoorem  mtdantWf  mani/htim 
puvidu  Tacit.  Hist. 
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ht  migbt  never  meet  with  ^oth^r  opportunity  so  Xerx^ef* 
favourable.     The  king  gave  into  this  opinion  ;  an<J 
immediately  commanded  a  greait  nnniber  of  his  ves* 
8€l8to  surround  Salamin  by  night,  in  prder  to  makt 
it  impracticable  for  the  Greeks  to  quit  their  post. 

^  No  body  among  the  Grecians  perceived  that 
their  army  was  surrounded  in  this  manner.  Aris* 
tides  came  by  night  time  from  ^^a,  where  he 
had  some  forces  under  his  comm^d»  and  with 
very  great  danger  passed  through  the  whole  fleet 
of  the  eoemies.  When  he  caiBe  up  to  Themistocles's 
tmt,  he  took  him  a^de,  and  spoke  to  him  in  the  fol* 
lowing  manner  :  **  If  we  are  wise,  Themistocles,  wc 
*^  siiau  from  henceforward  lay  aside  that  vain  and 
^^  chilc&h  dissension,  that  has  hitherto  divide^  uiU 
^  and  strive  with  a  more  noble  md  us^ui  emuU^ 
^  don,  whidi  of  us  shall  render  the  best  service  to 
^  his  country,  you  by  commancyipg  and  doing  the 
^  duty  of  a  wise  and  able  .captain,  find  I  by  obeying  , 
^  your  orders,  and  by  assisting  you  with  my  per- 
**  sou  and  advice/'  He  then  informed  hinx  of  the 
amy^s  being  surrounded  with  the  ships  of  the  Per* 
aans,  and  wamaly  exhorted  him  to  give  them  battle 
wichoiU  delay.  Themistocles,  e^ctrepiely  astonish- 
ed at  such  a  greatness  of  soul,  and  such  a  noble  and 
generous  frankness,  was  somewhat  ashamed?  that  hp 
had  sufiered  himself  to  be  so  ;nuch  excelled  by  hji$ 
rival ;  but  without  being  ash^aiied  to  own  it,  he  pro* 
mised  Aristides,  that  he  would  henceforward  imi^ 
tate  his  generosity,  and  even  epcceed  it^  If  it  were 
possible,  in  the  whole  of  his  .future  conduct.  Then, 
after  having  imparted  to  him  the  stratagem  he  had 
contrived  to  decdve  the  Barbarian,  he  desired  him 
to  go  in  person  to  Eurybiades,  in  order  to  convince 
him  chat  there  was  no  other  means  of  safety  for 
them,  than  to  engage  the  enemy  by  sea  at  Salamin ; 
Vfinch  conunission  Aristides  executed  with  pleasure 

K  Plut.  m  Arist.  p.  'Q8$.    Herod.  L  viii.  c  73— <82. 
yOL.    IIU  E 
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Xerxes,  and  success  ;  for  he  wa3  in  great  credit  and  esteem 
with  that  general. 

^  Both  sides  therefore  prefnured  themselves  for 
the  battle.    The   Gredan  fleet  consisted  of  three 
hundred  and  eighty  sail  of  ships,  which  in  every 
thing  followed  the  direction  and  orders  of  Themis- 
todes.     As  nothing  escaped  his  vigilance,  and  as, 
Hke  an  able  commander,  he  knew  how  to  ipiprove 
every   circumstance    and  incidence  to  advantage, 
before  he  would  beein  the  engagement  he  waited  till 
a  certain  wind,  which  rose  regularly  every  day  at  a 
certain  hour,  and  which  was  entirely  contrary  to 
the  enemy,  began  to  blow.     As  soon  as  this  wind 
rose,  the  signal  was  given  for  battle.    The  Persians,, 
who  knew  that  their  king  had  his  eyes  upon  them, 
advanced  with  such  courage  and  impetuosity,  as 
Were  capable  of  striking  an  enemy  with  terror.  But 
the  heat  of  the  first  attack  quickly  abated,  when 
they  came  to  be  engaged.    Every  thing  was  con- 
trary to,  and  disadvantageous  for  them :  The  wind, 
which  blew  directly  in  their  faces ;  the  height,  and 
the  heaviness  of  their  vessels,  which  could  not  move 
and  turn  without  great  difficulty,  and  even  the  num* 
ber  of  their  ships,  which  was  so  far  from  being  of  use 
to  them,  that  it  only  served  to  embarrass  them  in  a 
place  so  straight  and  narrow,  as  that  they  fought  in : 
Whereas,  on  the  side  of  the  Grecians,  every  thing/ 
was  done  with  good  order,  and  without  hurry  or 
confusion  j  because  every  thing  was  directed  by  one 
commander.     The  lonians,  whom  Themistocles  had 
advised  by  characters  engraven  upon  stones  along  the 
coasts  of  Eubcea  to  remember  from  whom  they  de- 
rived their  original,  were  the  first  that  betook  them- 
selves to  flight,  and  were  quickly  followed  by  the 
rest  of  the  fleet.     But  queen  Artemisa  distinguished 
herself  by  iilcredible  efforts  of  resolution  and  cou- 
rage, so  that  Xerxes,  who  saw  in  what  manner  she 

^  Herod,  c.  84>~96. 
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had  behaved  herself,  cried  out,  •  that  the  men  had  Xerxes 
behaved  like  women  in  thb  engagement,  and  that 
the  women  had  shewed  the  courage  of  mea.  The 
Athenians,  being  enraged  that  a  woman  had  dared 
to  appear  in  arms  against  them,  had  promised  a  re- 
ward  of  ten  thousand  drachma's  to  any  one,  that 
should  be  able  to  take  her  alive :  But  iiic  had  the 
good  fortune  to  escape  their  pursuits.  If  they  had 
taken  her,  she  could  have  deserved  nothing  from  . 
them  but  the  highest  commendations,  and  the  most 
honourable  and  generous  treatment. 

^  The  manner  in  which  that  f  queen  escaped 
ought  not  to  be  omitted.  Seeing  herself  warmly 
pursued  by  an  Athenian  ship,  from  which  it  seemed 
impossible  for  her  to  escape,  she  hung  out  Grecian 
colours,  and  attacked  one  of  the  Persian  vessels,  on 
board  of  which  was  Damasithymus,  king  of  *"  Ca- 
lynda,  with  whom  she  had  some  difference,  and  sunk 
it :  This  made  her  pursuers  believe,  that  her  ship 
was  one  of  the  Grecian  fleet,  and  gave  over  the 
chace. 

Such  was  the  success  of  the  battle  of  Salamin^ 
one  of  the  most  memorable  actions  related  in  ancient 
history,  and  which  has,  and  will  render  the  name 

*  HerodI  1.  viii.  c.  87, 88.  Polysn.  1.  iriii.  c.  53.  ^  A  Cit/ 

of  Lycia. 

*  Ol    iAi¥    oiyi^tq  ytyii/a^i   fAOi  yuyoTxi^,  at  Jf  yvyoum^ 

Artemisia  inier  primos  duces  helium  acerrimi  ciebat,  Quippe,  ut  m 
viro  muUebrem  timorem,  ita  in  muliere  virilem  muddciam  eernertf^ 
Justin.  1.  ii#  c.  12. 

f,  It  appears,  that  Artemisa  valued  herself  no  lesc  upon  stra* 
tagem  than  courage,  and  at  the  same  time  was  not  very  delicate 
m  the  choice  of  Uie  measures  she  used.  It  is  said,  that  being 
desirous  of  seizing  Latmus,  a  small  city  of  Caria,  that  lay  very 
commodiously  for  her,  she  laid  her  troops  in  ambush,  and  under 
pretence  of  celebrating  the  feast  of  the  mother  of  the  gods,  in  a 
wood  consecrated  to  her  near  that  city,  that  she  repaired  thither 
with  a  great  train  of  eunuchs,  women,  drums  and  trumpets.  The 
inhabitants  ran  in  thrones  to  see  that  religious  ceremony  ;  and 
in  the  mean  time  Artemisa's  troops  toolc  possession  of  the  pjafir. 
Poly^n.  Stratag.  L  viii.  c.  53. 

£  a 
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and  courage  of  the  Gredans  famoufl  for  e^cr.  A 
great  number  oE  the  Persian  ships  were  taken,  md 
a  much  greater  sunk  upon  this  occasion.  }6»aj  ^ 
their  al&s,  who  dreaded  the  king's  crudty  no  Ig8» 
than  the  enemy,  made  the  beat  of  their  way  int^ 
thdr  own  country. 

Themistoclea,  in  a  secret  conTersation  with  Aristi- 
des,  proposed  to  his  consideration,  in  order  to  sound 
him  and  to  learn  his  true  soatiments,  whether  it 
woukl  not  be  proper  for  them  to  send  some  vessds 
to  break  down  the  bridge,  which  Xerxes  had  caus- 
ed to  be  built,  to  the  end,  says  he,  that  we  may  take 
Asia  into  Europe :  But  though  he  made  this  propo- 
sal, he  was  far  from  approving  it*  Aristides  be- 
lieving him  to  be  in  earnest,  argued  very  warmly^ 
and  strenuously  against  imy  such  project,  and  re- 
presented to  him  how  dangerous  it  was  to  reduce  so 
powerful  an  enemy  to  despair,  from  whom  it  was 
their  business  to  ddiver  themselves  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible. Themistodes  seemed  to  acquiesce  in  his  rea- 
sons ;  and  in  order  to  hasten  the  king's  departure, 
contrived  to  have  him  secretly  informed,  that  the 
Grecians  designed  to  break  down  the  bridge.  The 
point  Themistodes  seems  to  have  had  in  view  by 
this  false  confidence,  wzs  to  strengthen  himself  with 
\Aristides*s  opinion,  which  was  of  great  weight 
against  that  of  the  other  generals,  in  case  they  in- 
cubed  to  go  and  break  down  the  bridge.  Perhaps 
too  he  might  aim  at  guarding  himself  by  this  means 
,  against  the  ill  will  of  his  enemies,  who  might  one 
day  accuse  him  of  treason  before  the  people,  if  ever 
they  came  to  know  that  he  had  been  the  author  of 
that  secret  advice  to  Xerxes. 

VThis  prince,  being  frightened  on  such  news, 
made  the  best  use  he  could  of  his  time,  and  set  out 
by  night,  leaving  Mardonius  behind  him,  with  an 
army  of  three  hundred  thousand  men,  in  order  to 
reduce  Greece,  if  he  was  able.  The  Gredans  who 
expected  that  Xerxes  would  have  come  to  another 

»  Herod.  1.  viii.  c.  115—120. 
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engs^fiMMt  the  nest  day,  hairmg  karat  that  he  was  Xitttk: 
fled,  pursued  him  as  fast  as  they  could,  but  to  no 
fM^pow.'  °^  They  had  destroyed  two  hundred  of 
Cbe  efiemy'd  sMps,  besides  those  which  they  had 
taken.  The  remainder  of  the  Persian  fleet,  after 
ha^ng  sruffi^fed  extremely  by  the  winds  in  thdr 
j^asss^,  retired  towards  the  coast  of  Asia,  and  en- 
t«*d  into  the  port  of  Cuma,  a*cfty  in  JEoKa,  where 
they  passed  the  winter,  without  d^uing  afterwards  to 
veeurn  intcf  Greece. 

Xei*&e9  took  the  rest  of  his  army  along  with  him, 
and  marched  by  the  way  of  the  Hellespont.  As  no^ 
pforfritfkms  had  been  prepared  for  them  beforehand,. 
Acy  u^erwent  great  hardships  during  their  whole 
iHtirch,  which  lasted  five  and  forty  daysw  After 
having  consfeimed  alt  the  fruits  they  could  find,  the 
soldiers  were  obliged  to  live  upon  herbs,  and  evonr 
tfpon  the  bark  and  leaves  of  trees*  This  occasioned 
a  great  sickness  in  the  army  j  and  great  numbers 
«d  of  fltixes  and  the  plague. 

l%e  kiifig,  through  eagerness  and  impatience  to 
Make  his  escape,  left  his  army  behind  him,  and  tnu 
vefl^d  on  before  with  a  small  retinue,  in  order  tO' 
rea^h  the  bridge  with  the  greater  expedition :  But 
when  he  arrived  at  the  place,  he  found  the  bridge 
broken  down  by  the  violence  of  the  waves,  in  a 
great  tempest  that  had  happened,  and  was  reduced 
Co  the  fieciesshy  of  passing  the  strdght  in  a  cock- 
boat. *  This  was  a  spectacle  very  proper  to  shew 
ihankind  the  mutability  of  all  earthly  things,  and 
(he  mstabSfity  of  human  greattie^ ;  a  prince,  whoser 
aiWies  and  fleets  the  land  and  sea  were  scarce  able  ta 
(kmtain  a  little  while  before,  now  steating  away  in  z 
Ittle  boat  almost  without  any  servsu^ts  or  attendants  I 

■*  Herod- 1.  vtii.  c.  ISO. 
*  Ermt  res  spectackli>  digiia  j*  testw^atione  OnriU  human^^  rervm 
wietate  mirmida^  in  exigno  lalefUtm  videre  navigiOf  quern  pauh  nntt 
vix  aquor  omne  capiehat;  earentefn  etsam  onmi  seroorum  numsterio^ 
cvjtu  exerciiuSf  propter  multiiudinan^  terrk  graves  erdnt.  '  Justin. 
Lu.c.  13. 
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Xerxei.  Such  was  the  event  and  success  •  of  ifcttcs's  expecii^ 
tion  against  Greece. 

If  we  compare  Xerxes  With  himself  at  different 
times  and  on  different  occasions,  we  shall  hardly 
know  him  for  the  same  man.  When  affairs  wefc 
under  consideration  and  debate,  no  person  could 
shew  more  courage  and  intrepidity  than  this  prince : 
He  is  surprised  and  even  offended,  if  any  one  fore- 
sees the  least  difficulty  in  the  execution  of  his  pro- 
jects, or  shews  any  apprehension  concerning  events. 
But  when  he  tomes  to  the  point  of  execution,  and 
to  the  hour  of  danger,  he  flies  like  a  coward,  and 
thinly  of  nothing  but  saving  his  own  life  and  per- 
son. Here  we  have  a  sensible  and  evident  proof  of 
the  difference  between  true  courage,  which  is  never 
destitute  of  prudence,  and  temerity,  always  blind 
and  presumptuous.  A  wise  and  great  prince  weighs 
every  thing,  and  examines  all  circumstances,  before 
he  enters  into  a  *  war,  of  which  he  is  not  afraid^ 
but  at  the  same  time  does  not  desire  ;  and  when 
the  time  of  action  is  come,  the  sight  of  danger 
serves  only  to  anifnate  his  courage.  Presumptioa 
inverts  this  order,  f  When  she  has  introduced  as* 
surance  and  boldness,  where  wisdom  and  drcum*- 
spection  ought  to  preside,  she  admits  fear  and  de- 
spair where  courage  and  intrepidity  ought  to  be  ex- 
erted. 

°  The  first  thing  the  Grecians  took  care  of  after 
the  battle  of  Salamin,  was  to  send  the  first  fruits  of 
the  rich  spoil  they  had  taken  to  Delphos.  Cimon, 
who  was  then  very  young,  signalized  himself  in  a 
particular  manner  in  that  engagement,  and  perform- 
ed actions  of  such  distinguished  valour,  as  acquired 
him  a  great  reputation,  and  made  him  be  considered 
from  henceforth  as  a  citizen,  that  would  be  capable 

»  Herod.  1.  viii.  c.  12%  125. 

*  Non  times  hellti ,  nnn  prorocas,  Plin.  de  Traj.  Fortisshnus  in  ipn^ 
discrimifjef  qvi astc  discrinicn  quie/issimus.     Tacit.  Hist.  1.  i.  c.  14. 

f  Atiiedincrimcnferoeej,  in  pcriculo  patidi.  Ibid.  1.  L  c.  68. 
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of  rendarkig  the  most  iinportant*scrviccs  to  his  coun-  Xerxes, 
try  on  future  occasions. 

**  But  Themistocles  carried  oflF  almost  all  the  ho- 
Hour  of  this  victory,  which  was  the  most  signal  that 
ever  the  Grecians  obtained  over  the  Persians.    The 
force  of  truth  obliged  even  those,  who  envied  his 
g^ory  most,  to  render  him  this  testimony.     It  was  a. 
custom  in  Greece,  that  after  a  battle,  the  command- 
ing officer  should  declare  who  had  distinguished 
themselves  most,  by  writing  in  a  paper  the  names  of 
the  man  who  had  merited  the  first  prize,  and  of  him 
who  had  merited  the  second.     On  this  occasion,  by 
a  judgment  which  shews  the  good  opinion  natural 
for  every  man  to  have  of  himself,  each  officer  con- 
cerned, adjudged  the  first  rank  to  himself,  and   al- 
lowed the  second  to  Themistocles ;  which  was  in- 
deed giving  him  the  preference  to  them  all. 

The  Lacedaemonians,  having  carried  him  to  Spar- 
ta, in  order  to  pay  him  the  honours  due  to  his 
merit,  decreed  to  their  general  Eurybiades  the  prize 
of  valour,  and  to  Themistocles  that  of  wisdom, 
which  was  a  crown  of  olive  for  both  of  them. 
They  also  made  a  present  to  Themistocles  of  the 
finest  chariot  in  the  city ;  and  on  his  departure  sent 
three  hundred  young  men  of  the  most  considerable 
£unilies  to  wait  upon  him  to  the  frontiers  :  An  ho- 
nour they  had  never  shewn  to  any  person  whatso- 
ever before. 

But  that  which  gave  him  a  still  more  sensible 
}deasure,  were  the  public  acclamations  he  received  at 
the  first  Olympitk  games,  that  were  celebrated  after 
the  battle  of  Salamin,  where  all  the  people  of  Greece 
were  met  together.  As  soon  as  he  appeared,  the 
whde  assembly  rose  up  to  do  him  honour :  No 
body  regarded  either  the  games  or  the  combats ; 
Themistocles  was  the  only  spectacle.  The  eyes  or 
all  the  company  were  fixed  upon  him,  and  every 
body  was  eager  to  shew  him  and  point  him  out  with 
the  hand  to  the  strangers  that  did  not  know  him. 

^  Plut.  in  Themist.  p.  120. 
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Xerxes  Hi  a<!ktM>#le^d  a^fw^rd^  td  bii  ffiendf ,  tkM:  lie 
loo}s:ed  upon  that  day  as  the  h^foeBC  of  bis  life^ 
tfaat  &«  bad  nivtt  tMted  iiif  joy  ^  sensiUe  aild  so 
ti*arftporting ;  ahd  that  fKie  reward,  the  genuioe 
frtiit  of  his  lab^ui*s,  tee^d^d  ^  bi^  desires. 

The  rcadet  has  unddubt^dly  obsorved  in  Themis^ 
todes  two  or  three  prmcipal  strokes  of  hb  cfaarac^ 
Cer,  which  entitle  him  to  be  tanked  aitiongst  the 
gpreitest  men.  Tie  dttigii  w&ich  he  formed  and 
<3^ccuted,  of  inzkihg  the  wboltf  foirce  of  Atbei^ 
tnaritime,  shewed  hin^  to  have  k  superior  gtniu^^ 
Capable  of  the  highest  vi^w^  ^ct^atlng  kvto  futu^ 
rity,  and  judicious  to  seize  the  d^^isive  point  in  greaC 
affairs.  As  the  territory  belonging  to  Athens  was  of 
1  balTin  nature  and  sfn«dl  e^^tent,  he  rightly  concrfv- 
ed,  that  the  only  way  that  city  had  to  enrich  and 
aggrandize  herself  was  by  sea.  And  indeed  that 
scheme  may  justly  be  looked  upon  as  the  source  and 
tause  of  aH  those  great  event»9  which  raised  the  re- 
publick  of  Athens  in  the  seqtiel  to  so  flourishing  s 
condition. 

But,  ill  my  opiiiionf,  though  thie  Dvisdoin  and  fore* 
sight  is  a  most  excellent  and  vahaable  talent,  yet  is  it 
ittfihitely  less  rtieritor Jous  than  that  unfcofnnKxn  tan* 
per  and  rtroderation,  which  Thefliistocles  shewed  ott 
two  critical  occasions,  when  Creece  had  been  uttierly 
tmdone,  if  he  had  listened  to  the  dictates  of  an  iU- 
judged  ambition,  and  had  piqued  himsdf  upon  a 
iaise  point  of  honouf ,  a»  is  usual  among  persons  of 
his  age  and  profession.  The  first  of  these  occasioiis 
was,  when,  notwithstanding  the  ci^ying  injustice  that 
was  comrtiittcd,  both  in  reference  to  the  repuUick^ 
of  which  he  wa^  a  miriftber,  and  to  his  own  person, 
in  appointing  a  Lateds^ttionian  generalissimo  of  the 
fleet,  ne  exhorted  and  pr^vailai  with  the  Athenians 
to  desist  from  their  pretension^,  though  never  so 
justly  founded,  in  order  to  prevent  the  fatal  effects 
with  which  a  division  among  the  confederates  most 
have  been  necessarily  attended.  And  what  an  ad- 
mirable instance  did  he  give  of  his  presence  of  mind 
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and  codtHesiB  of  tismper;  when  tke  same  ElnylAiKfes  Xmm. 
not  6idy  affiroated  hitn  with  hatsh  and  offdnsivo  * 
lingsage;  btit  fitted  up  his  cand  at  him  in  a  menacing 
posrt;iite  I  Lei  it  be  refmeitibered  at  the  same  time, 
that  ThemisCodcs  #aB  then  but  young ;  tba€  he  was 
htk  o£  an  ardent  ambition  for  glory }  that  he  was 
ooMn^andsr  of  a  mnJiArous  fleet ;  ^nd  that  he  had 
right  and  reason  on  his  side.  How  would  o^f 
yoQSig  eficcrs  behdre  on  the  Hke  occ2lsion  ?  Themis- 
todes  took  all  ps^ientff,  and  the  victory  of  Salamin 
was  the  fruits  of  his  pattience. 

As  to  Aristidcs,  I  shaH  have  occasion  in  the  sequel 
tospneak  more  cdtteAsively  upon  his  character  and 
merit.  He  was,  properly  speikiilg,  the  man  of  the 
coromonwealth  :  Provided  that  was  well  and  faith- 
fully served,  hcf  was  vety  little  concerned  by  whom 
it  was  done.  The  ctierit  of  others  was  far  from  of* 
fbidittg  him  ;  and  instead  of  that,  became  his  own 
by  the  approbation  and  encouragement  he  gave  it. 
We  hanre  seen  him  make  his  way  through  the  ene- 
otoy's  fleet,  at  ihe  peril  of  his  life,  in  order  to  give 
Themistocles  some  good  intelligence  and  advice: 
And  *  Plutarch  takes  notice,  that  during  all  the  time 
the  latter  had  the  command,  Aristides  assisted  him 
on  afi  occasions  with  his  counsel  and  credit,  notwith- 
stam&i^  he  had  reason  to  look  upon  him  not  only  as 
his  rival,  but  his  enemy.  Let  us  compare  this  noble- 
ness and  :greatness  of  soul  with  the  little*  spiritedness 
and  meanness  of  those  m6n,who  are  so  nice,  puncti- 
lious, and  jealous  in  point  of  command ;  who  are  in- 
eoitipatibte  with  their  cofleagues,using  all  their  atten- 
tion and  industry  to  ingross  the  glory  of  every  thing 
to  themsehres  ;  always  ready  to  sacrifice  the  publick 
to  their  private  interests,  or  to  suffer  their  rivals  to 
commit  blunders,  that  they  themselves  may  reap  ad- 
vantage from  them. 

*  Tlirrot,  (rvvtw^arli  xot)  eruvf CxXiuif,  tvio^Srctroy  in]  <riamfi» 
Mivi  -vQiWf  rov  t^^kfOf*       In  vit.  Arist.  p.  S25. 
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Xerxes^  ^  Oi^  the  very  same  day  the  action  of  Thermo- 
pylae happened,  the  formidable  army  of  Garths^ 
nians,  which  consisted  of  three  hundred  thousand 
men,  was  entirely  defeated  by  Gelon,  tyrant  of  Syra- 
cuse.  Herodotus  phtces  this  battk  oa  the  same  day 
with  that  of  Salamin.  The  circumstances  of  that* 
victory  in  Sicily  I  have  rdated  in  the  history  of  the 
Carthaginians. 

^  After  the  battle  of  Salamin,  the  Grecians  bring 
returned  from  pursuing  the  Persians,  Themistodes 
sailed  to  all  the  islands  that  had  declared  for  them, to 
levy  contributions  and  exact  money  from  them.  The 
first  he  began  with  was  that  of  Andros,  from  whose 
inhabitants  he  required  a  considerable  sum,  speaking 
to  them  in  this  manner:  I  come  to  you  accompanied  witb 
two  powerful  divinities ^  Persuasion  and  Force.  The  an- 
swer they  made  him  was :  We  also  have  two  other  di^ 
vinities  on  our  side^  no  less  powerful  than  jour^Sy  and 
which  do  not  permit  us  to  give  the  mone^  jou  demand  rf 
usj  Poverty  and  Impotence.  Upon  tnis  refusal  he 
made  a  feint  of  besieging  them,  and  threatened  that 
he  would  entirely  ruin  their  city.  He  dealt  in  the 
same  manner  with  several  other  islands,  which  durst 
not  resist  him  as  Andros  had  done,  and  drew  great* 
sums  of  money  from  them  without  the  privity  of  the 
other  commanders  ;  for  he  was  esteemed  a  lover  of 
money,  and  to  be  desirous  of  enriching  himsdf. 

Sect.  IX.     The  battle  ofPlataa. 

MaRDONIUS,  who  staid  in  Greece  with  a 

^^l    body  of  three  hundred  thousand  men,  let  his  troops 

Am.J.C.  pass  the  winter  in  Thessaly,  and  in  the  spring  fol- 

^&7.     lowing  led  them  into  Bceotia.    There  was  a  very  fa- 

mous  oracle  in  this  country,  the  oracle  I  mean  of 

Lebadia,  which  he  thought  proper  to  consult,  in 

order  to  know  what  would  be  the  succe;ss  of  the  war. 

p  Herod.  Lvii.  c.  165,  167. 

n  Ibid.  1.  viii.  c.  Ill,  112.  Plut.  in  Themist.  p.  122. 
^  Herod.  1.  viii   c.  Il3— ISl,  136—140,  144-.     Plut.  in  Arist, 
p.  524.    Diod.  1.  xi.  p.  22, 23.     Plut  de  Orac.  Defec  p.  412. 
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The  priesk  iii  his  entfauftiastick  fit  an9wered  in  a  Ian- fences, 
gus^  which  nobodf  ths^t  was  present  understood, 
as  much  as  to  insinuate  that  the  oracle  would  not 
d^n  to  speak  intelligibly  to  a  Qarbarian*    At  the 
same  tixne  Mardonius  sent  Alexander  king  of  Mace* 
donia^wtth  sereral  Persian  noblemen,  to  Athens,  and 
by  them,  in  the  name  of  his  master,  made  very  ad- 
vantageous proposals  to  the  Athenian  people,  to  di- 
vide them  from  the  rest  of  their  allies*    The  offers 
he  made  them  were,  to  rebuild  their  city  which  had 
been  burnt  down,    to  give   them  a  considerable 
ram  of  money,  to  suffer  them  to  live  according  to 
their  own  laws  and  customs,  and  to  give  them  the 
government  and  command  of  all  Greece.    Alexan*- 
der,  as  their  ancient  friend,  exhorted  them  in  his 
own  lume  to  lay  hold  on  so  favourable  an  oppor- 
tonity  for  re-establishing  their  affairs,  alledging,  that 
they  were  not  in  a  condition  to  withstand  a  power 
so  formidable  as  that  of  the  Persians,  and  so  much 
superior  to  that  of  Greece.    On  the  first  intelligence 
of  this  embassy,  the  Spartans  also  on  the  other  side 
sent  deputies  to  Athens,  in  order  to  hinder  it  from 
taking  effect.    These  were  present  when  the  others 
had  their  audience ;  where,  as  soon  as  Alexander  had 
finished  his  speech,  they  began  in  their  turn  to  ad- 
dress themselves  to  the  Athenians,  and  strongly  ex- 
horted them  not  to  separate  themselves  from  their 
allies,  nor  to  desert  the  common  interest  of  their 
country ;  representing  to  them,  at  the  same  time, 
that  their  union  in  the  present  situation  of  their  af- 
fairs was  their  whole  strength,  and  would  render 
Greece  invindWe.    They  added  farther,  that  the 
Spartan  commonwealth  was  very  sensibly  moved 
with  the  melancholy  state  which  the  Athenians  were 
in,  who  were  destitute  both  of  houses  and  retreat, 
and  who  for  two  years  together  had  lost  all  their 
harvests ;  that  in  consideration  of  that  calamity,  she 
would  engage  herself,  during  the  continuance  of  the 
war,  to  maintain  and  support  their  wives,  their  chil- 
dren, and  their  old  men,  and  to  furnish  a  plentiful 
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Xmife.  Supply  for  ^  thdr  ^vrants.  Th^  codchidBdbjrdb. 
serving  on  tht  conduct  of  Alexandery  wbose  dtf^ 
bourse,  thty  sa4<f,  was  such,  as  migfat  bt  cSxpcvtaDi 
from  one  tyrant,  who  spowi  i*  fevour  erf  am>tiicr ) 
but  that  he  seemed  to  have  fd^got^  tbae  tlie  people 
to  whom  he  addressed  himself,  Mad  shsetired  tfaeni-* 
seh'es  on  aU  oecaisions  the  nio^  deadcmr  ddFendert  of 
the  common  liberty  of  thei^  <*oiintrjr* 

Aristides  was  at  this  time  in  oS^ty  that  b  to  say, 
the  principal  of  the  Archons*  As  it  w»  tberefonf 
his  bu^ess^  to  answer,  he  said,  that  as  td  the  Barfaiu 
nans,  who  made  tkhti  and  gold  the  chief  objttets  of 
their  esteeth,  he  forgave  them  for  thinking  they 
touJd  corrupt  the  fideuty  ctf  a  niition  by  bcrffe  boun-^ 
ties  and  promises :  But  thait  be  could  not  hdp  being 
surprized  and  a&cted  witfe  some  sort  of  indignation^ 
to  see  that  the  Lacedsemoniaiis,  regarding  onty  thtt 
pteisent  distress  and  nefcessity  ei  the  Athemans,  2nd 
forgetting  tAerr  courage  and  i^ignammity,  should 
come  to  persuade  thdm  to  persist  stedfastly  in  thede* 
fence  of  the  comirt6n  Kberty  of  Gfetece  by  arguxnenks 
and  motives  of  gairt,  and  by  proposing  to  give  them 
victuals  and  provision :  He  desired  then!  to  zafamat 
their  repubfick,  that  a41  the  gold  in  the  world  wtt 
not  capable  of  tempting  the  Atiemans,  or  of  making 
them  desert  the  defence  of  the  comrtion  liberty :  That 
they  had  the  ^al!efal  sense  they  ought  to  htvtf  of 
the  kind  offers  which  LacediasftK5n  h^  made  thea^  ; 
but  that  they  would  endeivoutf  to  manage  their  af* 
ftiirs  so,  as  not  to  be  2I  burden  to  any  of  their  allies^ 
Then  turning  himself  towstrds  the  ambassadors  of 
Mlrdonius,  and  pointing  ^itb  his  hand  Xjo  the  sun : 
B^  dssured^  says  he  to  thetii^  that  as  Itmg  at  that  planet 
shall  continue  his  coUrsSi  the  Athenians  iviU  be  mertM 
enemies  to  the  Persians^  and  wilt  not  cease  t$  take  ven- 
geance of  them  for  ravaging  theit  lands  and  burning  fbeir 
hotues  and  tenrples.  After  which  ^  he  desired  the  king 
of  Macedonia,  if  he  ^ais  inclined  t6  be  truly  their 
friend,  that  he  would  not  nfiake  himself  any  more 
the  bearer  of  such  propos;^^  to  them,  which  would 
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mij  senre  to  reflect  dishonour  upon  ifim,  wkhout  Xtrmu 
evcx  prochidng  any  other  effect. 

Anstides,  notwithstanding  his  having  made  thk 
:plai&  and  peremptory  declaration,  did  not  stop  there. 
JBut  that  he  might  atiU  imprint  the  greater  horror 
ibr  such  prqposate,  and  for  ever  to  prohibit  all  man- 
ner of  commerce  With  the  Barbarians*  by  a  principte 
of  religion,  he  ordain^,  that  the  Athenian  priests 
^ould  denounce  anathemas  and  execrations  upon 
any  person  whatsoever,  that  should  presume  to  pro- 
|>ose  the  making  of  an  alliance  with  the  Persians,  or 
the  breaking  ot  their  alliance  with  the  rest  of  the 
Grecians. 

•  When  Mardonius  had  learnt,  by  the  ansfwr 
which  the  Athenians  had  sent  him,  *  that  they  were 
-to  be  prevailed  upon  by  no  proposals  cmt  advantages 
whatsoever  to  sell  their  liberty,  he  marched  with  his 
whole  army  towards  Attica,  wasting  and  destroying 
what^er  he  found  in  his  way.  The  Athenians  not 
4mBgin.a  condition  to  withstand  such  a  torrent^  re- 
lired  to  Salamin,  and  for  a  second  time  abandoned 
their  dty.  Mardonius,  still  entertaining  hopes  o£ 
bringing  them  to  some  terms  of  accommodatioa, 
•ent  another  dq)uty  to  them  to  make  the  same  pro- 
posals as  before*  A  certain  Athenian,  called  Lycidas, 
bdng  of  opinion  that  they  should  hearken  to  what  he 
had  to  oSkr^  was  immediately  stoned,  and  the  Athe- 
nian women  running  at  the  same  time  to  his  house, 
.  did  the  same  execution  upon  his  wife  and  children ; 

so  detestable  a  crime  did  they  think  it  to  propose  any 
peace  with  the  Persians.  But  notwithstanding  this, 
they  had  a  respect  to  the  character  wherewith  the 
deputy  was  invested,  and  sent  him  back  without  of- 
fenng  him  any  indignity  or  ill  treatment.  Mardo- 
mus  now  found  that  therp  was  no  peace  to  be  ex- 
pected with  them.    He  therefore  entered  AthenSt 

•  Herod.  1.  ix.  c.  1— 11.    Plut.  in  Arist. 

•  P^eaquam  nuUo  pretio  Uberta'tm  his  vifiei  peNokm,  <Jc«  Justin. 
Liuc.  14. 
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Xerxes,  burnt  and  demolished  every  thing  that  had  escaped 
their  fury  the  preceding  year,  and  left  nothing 
standing. 

The  Spartans,  instead  of  conducting  their  troops 
into  Attica,  according  to  their  engagements,  thought 
only  of  keeping  themselves  shut  up  within  the  Pelo- 
ponnesus for  their  own  security,  and  with  that  view 
had  begun  to  build  a  wall  over  the' isthmus,  in  order 
to  hinder  the  enemy  from  entering  that  way,  by 
which  means  they  reckoned  they  should  be  safe  them- 
selves, and  should  have  no  farther  occasion  for  the 
assistance  of  the  Athenians.  The  latter  hereupon 
sent  deputies  to  Sparta,  in  order  to  complain  of  the 
slowness  and  neglect  of  their  allies.  But  the  Ephori 
<Hd  not  seem  to  be  much  moved  at  their  remon- 
strances :  And  as  that  day  was  the  feast  of  *  Hyacin- 
thus,  they  spent  it  in  feasts  and  rejoicing,  and  defer- 
red giving  the  deputies  their  answer  till  the  next 
day.  And  still  procrastinating  the  afiair  as  much  as 
they  could,  on  various  pretexts,  they  gained  ten  days 
time,  during  which  the  building  of  the  wall  was 
compleated.  They  were  on  the  point  of  dismissing 
•  the  Athenian  envoys  in  a  scandalous  manner,  when 
a  private  citizen  expostulated  with  them,  and  repre- 
sented to  them,  how  base  it  would  be  to  treat  the 
Athenians  in  such  a  manner,  after  all  the  calamities 
and  voluntary  losses  they  had  so  generously  suffered 
for  the  common  defence  of  liberty,  and  all  the  im- 
portant services  they  had  rendered  Greece  in  general. 
This  opened  their  eyes,  and  made  them  ashamed  of 
their  perfidious  design.  The  very  next  night  fol- 
lowing they  sent  off,  unknown  to  the  Athenian  de- 
puties, five  thousand  Spartans,  who  had  each  of  them 
seven  helotae,  or  slaves,  to  attend  him.    In  the  morn- 

♦  Amongst  the  Lacedaemonians  the  feast  of  Hyacinthus  con- 
tinued three  days  :  The  first  and  the  last  of  which  were  days  of 
sorrow  and  mourning  for  the  death  of  Hyacinthus ;  but  thesecond 
was  a  day  of  rejoicing,  which  was  spent  in  feasting,  sports  and 
spectacles,  and  all  kinds  of  diversions.  This  festival  was  cele- 
brated every  year  in  the  month  of  August,  in  honour  of  Apollo 
^d  H^iKintbus. 
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log  afterwards  the  deputies  renewed  their  comphints  Xtrxc*. 
with  great  warmth  and  resentment,  and  were  ex- 
tremely surprized  when  they  were  told  that  the 
Spartan  succours  were  on  their  march,  and  by  this 
time  were  not  far  from  Attica. 

^  Mardonius  had  left  Attica  at  this  time,  and  vna 
on  his  return  into  the  country  of  Boeotia.  As  the 
latter  was  an  open  and  flat  country,  he  thought  it 
would  be  more  convenient  for  him  to  fight  there, 
than  in  Attica,  which  was  uneven  and  rugged,  fiiU 
of  hills  and  narrow  passes,  and  which  for  that  reason 
would  not  allow  him  space  enough  for  drawing  up 
his  numerous  army  in  battle  array,  nor  leave  room 
for  his  cavalry  to  act.  When  he  came  back  into 
Bceotia,  he  encamped  by  the  river  Asopus.  The  « 
Grecians  followed  him  thither  under  the  command 
of  Pausanias  king  of  Sparta,  and  of  Aristides  general 
of  the  Athenbns.  The  Persian  army,  according  to 
the  account  of  Herodotus,  consisted  of  three  hun- 
dred  thousand,  or,  according  to  that  of  Oiodorus,  of 
five  hundred  thousand  men.  That  of  the  Grecians 
did  not  amount  to  seventy  thousand ;  of  which  thore 
were  but  five  thousand  Spartans  ;  but,  as  these  were 
accompanied  with  thirty-five  thousand  of  the  helotx, 
(viz.)  seven  for  each  Spartan,  they  made  up  together 
forty  thousand :  The  latter  of  these  were  light-armed 
troops :  The  Athenian  forces  consisted  but  of  eight 
thousand,  and  the  troops  of  the  allies  made  up  the 
remainder.  The  right  wing  oP  the  army  was  com- 
manded by  the  Spartans,  and  the  left  by  the  Athe- 
nians, an  honour  which  the  people  of  Tegaea  pretend- 
ed to,  and  disputed  >^ith  them,  but  in  vain. 

"  Whilst  all  Greece  was  in  suspense,  exjpecting  a 
battle  that  should  determine  their  fate,  a  secret  con- 
spiracy, formed  in  the  aiidst  of  the  Athenian  camp 
by  some  discontented  citizen!^,  who  intended  the 
subversion  of  their  popular  government,  or  to  deli- 

*  Herod.  L  ix.  c.  12—76.  Plut.  in  Arist.  p.  325*-33a  Diod^ 
L  xl  p.  24,  26.  "  Plui.  in  Arist.  p.  326. 
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Series,  ^fsac  up  Greece  into  the  hands  of  the  Pertians,  gave 
Aristides  a  great  deal  of  perplexity  and  trouble.  On 
this  emergency  he  had  occasion  for  all  his  pmdence : 
Not  knowing  exactly  how  n^any  people  might  be 
concerned  in  this  conspiracy,  he  contented  himsetf 
with  having  eight  of  them  taken  up  :  And  of  those 
eight,  the  only  two  whom  he  caused  to  be  accused^ 
because  they  had  the  most  laid  to  their  charge, 
inade  their  escape  out  erf  the  camp,  whilst  their  tripj 
fwas  prq)aring.  There  is  no  doubt  but  Aristides  fa- 
ivoored  their  escape,  lest  he  should  be  obliged  to  pu- 
0ish  them,  and  their  punishment  might  occasioo 
some  tumult  and  disorder.  The  others  that  were 
in  custody  he  released,  leaving  them  room  to  believe, 
»  that  he  had  found  nothing  against  them,  and  teBing^ 
them,  that  the  battle  with  the  enemy  should  be  the 
tribunal  where  they  might  fully  justify  their  chqirac- 
tcrs,  and  shew  the  world  how  unlikely  it  was,  that 
they  had  ever  entertained  a  thought  of  betraying 
their  country.  This  well-timed  and  wise  dissiipula- 
tioo,  which  opened  a  door  for  repentance,  and 
avoided  driving  the  offisnders  to  despair,  appealed  aM 
the  commotion,  and  quashed  the  whole  affair. 

Mardonius,  in  order  to  try  the  Grecians,  sent  out 
his  cavalry,  in  which  he  was  strongest,  to  skirmish 
with  them.  The  Megarians,  who  were  encamped 
upon  a  plain,  suffered  actremely  by  them ;  and  in 
spite  of  all  the  vigour  and  resolution  with  which 
they  defended  tliemselves,  they  were  upon  the  point 
of  giving  way,  when  a  detachment  of  three  hundred 
Athenians,  with  some  troops  armed  with  missive 
weapons,  advanced  to  their  succour.  Masistius,  the 
general  of  the  Persian  horse,"  and  one  of  the  ijiost 
considerable  noblemen  of  his  ^country,  seeing  ihem 
advance  towards  him  in  good  order,  made  nis  ca- 
valry  face  about  and  attack  them.  The  Athenians 
stood  their  ground,  and  waited,  to  receive  them. 
The  shock  was  very  fierce  and  violent,  both  sides 
endeavouring  equaUy  to  shew,  by  the  issue  of  this 
encounter,  what  wo>xld  be  the  success  of  the  general 
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eagageiDent.  The  victory  was  a  losg  time  dis-  Xettcu 
puted  ;  But  at  last  Masistius's  horse,  bong  wound- 
edy  threw  his  master,  who  was  quickly  after  killed ; 
upon  which  the  Persians  immediately  fled.  As  soon 
as  the  news  of  his  !death  reached  the  Barbarians^ 
their  grief  was  excessive.  They  cut  oflF  the  hair  o£ 
their  heads,  as  also  the  manes  of  their  horses  and 
mules,  filling  the  camp  with  their  cries  and  lamen- 
tations, having  lost  in  their  opinion  the  bravest  maa 
of  their  army. 

After  this  encounter  with  the  Persian  cavalry,  the 
two  armies  were  a  long  timewithout  coming  to  any 
action  ;  because  the  soothsayers  and  diviners,  upon 
their  inspecting  the  entrails  of  their  victims,  equally 
foretoki  botK  parties,  that  they  should  be  victorious, 
provided  they  acted  only  upon  the  defensive; 
whereas,  on  the  other  hand,  they  threatened  them 
equally  with  a  total  overthrow,  if  they  acted  ofien« 
^vely,  or  made  the  first  attack. 

They  passed  ten  days  in  this  manner  in  view  of  * 
each  other.  But  Mardonius,  who  was  of  a  «fiery, 
impatient  nature,  grew  very  uneasy  at  so  long  a  ck- 
ky.  Besides,  he  had  only  a  few  days  provisions  left 
for  hb  army  ;  and  the  Grecians  grew  stronger  every 
day  by  the  addition  of  new  troc^s,  that  were  con- 
tinually coming  to  join  them.  He  therefore  called 
a  council  of  war,  m  order  to  ddiberate  whether 
they  should  give  battle.  Artabazus,  a  nobleman  of 
singular  merit  and  great  experience,  was  of  opinion, 
that  they  should  not  hazard  a  battle,  but  that  they 
should  retire  under  the  walls  of  Thebes,  where  they 
\vould  be  in  a  condition  to  supply  the  army  with 
provisions  and  forage.  He  alledged,  that  delays 
alone  would  be  capable  of  cHminishing  the  ardour 
of  the  allies;  that  they  would  thereby  nave  time  to 
tamper  wi{h  them,  and  might  be  able  to  draw  some 
of  them  off  by  gold  and  filver,  which  they  would 
take  care  to  distribute  among  the  leaders,  and  an>ong 
$uch  as  had  the  greatest  sway  and  authority  in  their 
several  cities ;  and  that  in  short  this  would  be  both 

VOL.    III.  F 
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Xerxes,  the  easiest  and  surest  method  of  subjecting  Greece. 
Thi8  optnion  was  very  wise,  but  was  over-ruled  by 
Mardonios,  whom  the  rest  had  not  courage  to  con- 
tradict. The  result  therefore  of  their  deliberations 
was,  that  they  should  give  battle  the  ne!Sct  day.  Alex- 
ander^  king  of  Macedonia,  who  was  on  the  side  of 
the  Grecians  in  his  heart,  came  secretly  about  mid- 
night to  their  camp,  and  informed  i^istides  of  ;dl 
that  had  passed. 

Pausanias  forthwith  gave  orders  to  the  officers  tc^ 
prepare  themselves  for  battle,  and  imparted  to.Aris- 
^idcs  the  design  he  had  formed  of  changing  his  or- 
der of  battle,  by  placing  the  Athenians  in  the  richt 
wing  instead  of  the  left,  in  order  to  their  opposmg^ 
the  Persians,  with  whom  they  had  been  accustomed 
to  engage.  Whether  it  was  fear  or  prudence,  that 
ioduced  Pausanias  to  propose  this  new  disposition, 
the  Athenians  accepted  it  with  pleasure.  Nothing- 
was  heard  among  them  but  mutual  exhortations,  to 
acquit  themselves  bravely,  bidding  each  other  re^ 
member,  that  neither  they,  nor  their  enemies,  were 
changed,  since  the  battle  of  Marathon,  unless  it 
were,  that  victory  had  increased  the  courage  of  the 
Athenians,  and  had  dispirited  the  Persians.  We  do 
not  fight,  (said  they)  as  they  do,  for  a  country  only 
or  a  city,  but  for  the  trophies  erected  at  Marathon 
and  at  Salamin,  that  they  may  not  appear  to  be  the 
work  only  of  MSltiades  and  of  fortune,  but  the  work 
of  the  Athenians.  Encouraging  one  another  in 
this  manner,  they  went  with  all  the  alacrity  imagin- 
able to  change  their  post.  But  Mardonius,  upon 
the  intelligence  he  received  of  this  movement, 
having  made  the  like  change  in  his  order  of  battle, 
both  sides  ranged  their  troops  again  according  to 

,•  their  former  disposition.     The  whole  day  passed  in 

this-  manner  without  their  coming  to  action. 

In  the  evening  the  Grecians  held  a  council  of  war, 
in  which  it  was  resolved,  that  they  should  decamp 
from  the  place  they  were  in,  and  march  to  another, 
Siore  couveniently  situated  for  watci-.    Night  being 
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come  on,  mnd  the  officers  endeavouriQg.at  the  head  Xtrm. 
of  their  corps  to  make  more  haste  thanordiDary  to 
the  camp  marked  out  for  them^  gi^^  confusion 
happened  among  the  troops,  some  going  one  way  and 
some  another,  without  observing  any  order  or  re- 
gulaiity  in  their  march*  At  last  they  lialted  new 
the  litlb  dty  of  Platapa. 

On  the  first  news  of  the  Grecians  being  decamp* 
cd,  Mardonius  drew  his  whole  army  into  order  of 
battle,  and  pursued  them  with  the  hideous  shouting 
and  howling  of  his  Barbarian  forces,  who  thought 
they  were  marching,  not  so  much  in  order  to  fight^ 
as  to  strip  and  plunder  a  flying  enemy :  And  tneir 
general  likcMrise,  making  himself  sure  of  victory, 
proudly  insulted  Artabassus,  reproaching  him  with 
his  fearful  and  cowardly  prudence,  and  with  the 
false  notion  he  had  conceived  of  the  Lacedaemonians, 
who  never  fled,  as  he  pretended,  before  an  enemy  f 
whereas  here  was  an  instance  of  the  contrary.  Ikit 
the  general  quickly  found,  this  was  no  false  or.iU« 
grounded  notion,  lie  happened  to  fall  in  with  the 
Lacedxmonians,  who  were  alone,  and  separated  from 
the  body  of  the  Grecian  army,  to  the  number  of 
fifty  thousand  men,  together  with  three  thousand 
of  the  Tegeatae.  The  encounter  was  exceeding 
fierce  and  resolute :  On  both  sides  the  nien  fought 
with  the  courage  of  Uons ;  and  the  Barbwians  per« 
ceived  that  they  had  to  do  with  soldiers,  who  were 
determined  to  conquer  or  die  in  the  ^d.  ITie  Athe- 
nian  troops,  to  whom  Pausanias  sent  an  officer,  were 
already  upon  their  march  to  their  aid:  But  the 
Greeks,  who  had  taken  party  with  the  Persians,  to 
the  number  of  fifty .  thousand  men,  went  out  to 
meet  them  on  their  way,  and-  hindered  them  from 
proceeding  any  farthen  Aristides  with  his  little 
body  of  nien  bore  up  firmly  against  them  and  wkh- 
stood  their  attack,  letting  them  see^  ho>v  insigol- 
ficant  a  superiority  of  numbers  is  against  true  cou-- 
rage  and  bravery. 

The  battle  being  thus  divided  ipto  two,  and 
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JUnts.  fotight  m  tvt>  diffisrent  places,  the  Spartans  were  life 
first  who  broke  in  upon  the  PergiaA  fbrcis  and  put 
them  iivco  dicctrder.  Mardonius,  their  general,  ialU 
.ing  dead  of  a  wound  he  had  received  in  the  en- 
gagement, all  his  army  betook  themselves  to  flight ; 
and  those  JOreeks,  who  were  engaged  2^;ailist  Aris« 
tides,  did  the  same  thing^as  soon  as  they  understood 
the  Barbarians  were  deteated.  The  htter  ran  away 
'to  their  former  camp,  which  they  had  quitted, 
where  they  were  shckered  and  fortified  with  an 
inclosure  of  wood.  The  LaiCedacmonians  pursued 
them  thither,  and  attacked  them  in  their  entrench- 
ment ;  but .  this  they  did  poorly  and  weakly,  like 
people  that  were  not  much  accustomed  to  sieges,  and 
to  attack  walls.  Hie  Athenian  troops,  having  ad« 
vice  of  this,  left  off  pursuing  their  Grecian  adver* 
^ries,  and  marched  to  the  camp  of  the  Persians^ 
IKrhich  after  several  assaults  they  carried,  and  made 
lui  horrible  slaughter  of  the  enemy. 
-  Artabazus,  wno  from  Mardonius's  imprudent  ma- 
nagcment  had  but  too  well  foreseen  the  misfortune 
that  befell  them,  after  having  distinguished  him- 
self in  the  engagement,  and  given  all  possible  proofs 
of  his  courage  and  intrepidity,  made  a  timely  re- 
treat with  the  forty  thousand  men  he  commanded  ; 
and  preTcatinff  his  flight  from  being  known  by  the 
expeditidn  of  his  march,  he  arrived  safe  at  Byzan- 
tium, and  from  thence  returned  into  Asia.  Of  all 
the  rest  of  the  Persian  army,  not  four  thousand  men 
escaped  after  that  day's  slaughter  :  All  were  killed 
and  cut  to  pieces  by  the  Grecians,  who  by  that 
means  delivered  themselves  at  once  from  all  further 
invasions  from  that  nation,  no  Persian  army  having 
ever  appeared  after  that  time  on  this  side  of  the 
Hellespont. 
A.  M.  ^  *  This  battle  was  fought  on  the  fourth  day  of  the 
A^^n  «^o*^^  *  Boedromion,  according  to  the  Athenian 

*^^  *  Pausan.  1.  v.  p.  532. 

*  This  day  answers  to  the  eighth  df  our  September. 
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Siaiftiar'  of  redtdafeg.    Sooii  after,  tli^-affieS,  as  a  Xewet.. 

^timony  of  their  g^titude  to  Heaven,  caused  a 

Itatue  of  Jupiter  to  be  made  at  their' joint  and  coin^ 

Dtton  expehccs,  which  they  placed  in  his  temf^e  at 

Olympia.     The  names  ot  the  several  nations  of 

Greece^  that  ykctc  present  in  the.  engagen^nt,  wetd 

engraven  on  the  right  side  of  the*  pedestal  erf  the 

statue,  the  LacedTunonians  first,  the  Athenians  next^ 

and  all  the  rest  in  order.       ,  r 

"  One  of  the  principal  citizens  of  .iEgina  cam^ 

and  addressed  himself  to  Pausania^  desinog  him  to 

avenge  the  indignity  that  Mardonius  and  Xerxes  had 

shewn  to  Leonidsts,  wl^se  dead  body  was  hung  up 

on  a  gallows  by  tl^r  order,  and  iirging  hhu  to.  use 

Mardonius^s  body  after  the  same  manner;  As  afarthct 

motive  for  doing  so  he  added,  that*  by  thus  satisfy^ 

|ng  the  manes  of  those  that  were  kiHed  at  Tbermdk. 

gfbe,  be  would  be  ^re  to  intmortalize  his  own  nimt 
jroughout  all  Grefec**  and  mate  his  memory  pr^ 
doMS  to  the  latest  posterity.  .  *^  Carry '  thy  base 
^  CfMmA  ^ewhere,*'  Depliod  Pausanias;  **  Tho4 
^  must  have  a  very  wi^ocg  notioixx)f  true  glory,  to 
"  imagjEne*  that  the  way,  for  me  to  ^acquire  it  is  to 
^  resemUc  the  Barfoai;iids. .  If  the  esteem  lof  the 
**  people  of  jSgina  fe  jwjt^to  bc^urchUscd  i)ut  try 
f\  such  a  procMding,  i  ihnH  bf  content  with  preservi- 
^  ing  that  of  the  Laccdcemoniahs-'only,  amohgsl 
>*  whom  the  base  and  tlngenerous  pleasure  of  f^ 
*  veng^  is  never 'pH*  in  copipctition  with  that  bf 
**  shewing  clemency  and  moderatioa  to  thfeir  end- 
•*  mie$,  andespeciaBy  after  their  deaths  As  for  tKfe 
^\  souls  of  my  departed  countrymen;  they  irr^  suffl- 
.♦*  ciently  avenged  fey  the  death  of  the  many  thotf- 
♦*  sand  •Pcraians^^ain  ujK)n  the  spot  in  the  Jast  ciU 
**  gagemei^t^^^  >i  :  '^  r.r. 

*  A  dispute,  whkk  arose  between  the  Athenians 
;md  J,acedamoiijaps,  about  determining  which  ^df 
the  two  p€jc^  Ihouki  hw^  the  pruiex)f  vilour  '^. 

«  Hcro4.  L  ix.c.-^,  ^'.  •     "         *'kut.  irx  Arl^-i).  431. 
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Xerxes,  judged  to  thetn,  as  also  wKich  of  them  should  have 
the  privUege  of  erecting  a  trophy,  had  like  to  hard 
suUicd  all  the  glory,  and  imbitterod  the  joy  of  their 
late  victory.  They  were  just  on  the  point  of  carry- 
ing things  to  the  last  extremity,  and  would  certain- 
ly liave  decided  the  difference  with  their  swords,  had 
not  Aristides  prevailed  upon  them,  by  the  wisdom 
of  his  counsel  and  reasonings,  to  refer  the  determi- 
nation of  the  matter  to  the  judgnnent  of  the  Grecians 
in  general.  This  proposition  being  accepted  by  both 
parties,  and  the  Greeks  being  assembled  upon  the 
kpot  to  decide  the  contest,  fheogiton  of  Megara, 
epcaking  upon  the  question,  gave  it  as  his  opinion, 
that  the  prize  of  valour  ought  to  be  adjudged  ^either 
to  Athens  nor  to  Sparta,  but  to  some  other  city  ; 
unless  they  desired  to  kindle  a  civil  war,  of  more 
fetal  consequences  than  that  the>'  had  just  put  an 
end  to.  After  he  had  finished  his  speech,  Gleocrir 
tus  of  Corinth  rose  up  to  speak  his  sentiments  of  the 
matter :  And  whert  he  began,  nobody  doubted  but 
ht  was  going  to  claim  that  honour  for  the  city  of 
(which  he  was  a  member  and  a  native  ;  for  Corlhth 
^was  the  chief  dty  of  Greece  in  power  and  dignity 
after  those  of  Athens  and  Sparta.  But  every  body 
was  agreeably  dccehried  when  they  found,  that  allhis 
discourse  tended  to  the  praise  of  the  Platteans,  and 
.that  the  conclusion  he  made  from  the  whole  was, 
^at  in  order  to  extinguish  so  dangerous  a  confcn^ 
'tion,  they  ought  to  adjudged  the  prize  to  them  only, 
.against  whom  neither  of  the  contending  parties 
•could  have  any  grounds  of  anger  or  jealousy.  This 
discourse  and  proposal  were  received  with  a  general 
.applause  by  the  whole  assembly.  Aristides  imme- 
.^iately  assented  to  it  on  the  prt  of  the  Athenians, 
and  Pausanias  on  the  part  of  the  Lacedaemonians. 
/y  All  parties  being  thus  agreed,  before  they  began 
to  divide  the  spoil  of  the  enemy,  they  put  fourscore 
.lalents  *  aside  fo^  the;  Pisrtacans,  who  laid  them  out 

,'  H^r.  1.  IX.  c.  7ft  8a 
•  S<^00a  crowns  French,  about  18,000/.  sterling 
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Ml  building  a  temple  to  Minerva,  in  erecting  a  statue  Xenest 
to  her  honour,  and  in  adorning  the  temple  with  cu- 
rious and  valuable  paintings,  which  were  still  in  be* 
ing  in  Plutarch's  time,  that  is  to  say,  above  six  hun- 
dred years  afterwards,  and  which  were  then  as  fresh 
as  if  they  had  lately  come  out  of  the  hands  of  the 
painters.  As  for  the  trophy,  which  had  been  ano- 
ther artide  of  the  dispute,  the  Lacedaemonians  erect- 
ed one  for  themselves  in  particular,  and  the  Athe- 
nians another. 

The  spoil  was  immense :  In  Mardonius's  camp 
they  found  prodigious  sums  of  money  in  gold  and 
silver,  besides  cups,  vessels,  beds,  tables,  neckJac€^s, 
and  bracelets  of  gold  and  silver,  not  to  be  valued  qt 
numbered.  It  is  observed  by  a  certain  *  historian, 
that  these  spc^  proved  fatal  to  Greece,  by  becoming 
the  instruments  of  introducing  avarice  and  luxury 
among  her  inhabitants^  According  to  the  religious 
custom  of  the  Grecians,  before  they  divided  the  trea- 
sure, they  appropriated  the  tythe  or  tenth  part  of 
the  whole  to  the  use  of  the  gods.  The  rest  was  dis- 
tributed equaUy  among  the  cities  and  nations  that 
had  furnished  troops ;  and  the  chief  officers  who  had 
distinguished  themselves  in  the  field  of  battle  were 
likewise  distinguished  in  this  distribution.  They  sent 
a  present  of  a  golden  tripod  to  Delphos,  in  the  in- 
scription upon  which  Pausanias  caused  these  words 
to  be  inserted  ;  ^  T/jat  he  had  defeated  the  Barbariajis 
at  Plataa^  and  that  in  acknowledgment  of  that  victory  he 
had  made  this  present  to  ApoUo. 

This  arrogant  inscription,  wherein  he  ascribed  the 
honour  both  of  victory  and  the  oflSsring  to  himself 
only,  offended  the  Laceda:monian  people,  who,  in 
order  to  punish  his  pride  in  the  very  point  anc\ place 
where  he  thought  to  exalt  himjelf,  as  also  to  do  jus- 

*  Cor.  Nep.  in     Pausan^  c.  i* 
*  Vfcto  Miirdonio  ca^tM  rcftria  regolis  opuUniue  atpt^  unde  prU 
mtm  Gracos^  d'lviso  inUr  u  auro  Pcrsko^  dicUiarmfi  Immri^  ofipi^ 
lu&lin.  li  ii.  c.  1]> 
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;^rie$.  tice'to  their  confederates,  caused  his  name  to  be  raa* 
ed  out,  and  that  of  the  cities  which  had  contributed 
to  the  victory  to  be  put  in  the  stead  of  it.  Too  ar* 
dent  a  thirst  after  glory  on  this  occasion  did  not  give 
him  leave  to  consider,  that  a  man  loses  nothing  by 
a  discreet  modesty,  which  forbears  the  setting  too 
high  a  value  upon  one's  own  services,  and  which  by 
screening  a  man  from  envy  *  serves  really  to  enhance 
his  reputation. 

Pausanias  gave  still  a  farther  specimen  of  his  Spar* 
tan  spirit  and  humour,  in  two  entertainments  which 
he  ordered  to  be  prepared  a  few  days  after  the  en* 
gagement ;  one  of  which  was  costly  and  magnificent, 
in  which  was  served  all  the  variety  of  delicacies  and 
dainties  that  used  to  be  served  at  Mardonius's  table; 
and  the  other  was  plain  and  frugal,  after  the  manner 
of  the  Spartans.  Then  comparing  the  two  entertain- 
ments together,  and  observing  the  difference  of  them 
to  his  officers,  whom  he  had  invited  on  purpose ; 
**  What  a  madness,*'  says  he,  "  was  it  in  Mardonius, 
•'  who  was  accustomed  to  such  a  luxurious  diet,  to 
**  come  and  attack  a  people  like  us,  that  know  how 
^^  to  live  without  all  dainties  and  superfluities,  and 
<*  want  nothing  of  that  kind." 

*  All  the  Grecians  sent  to  Delphos  to  consult  the 
oracle,  concerning  the  sacrifice  it  was  proper  to  c^er. 
The  answer  they  received  from  the  gods  was,  that 
they  should  erect  an  altar  to  Jupiter  Liberator ;  but 
that  they  should  take  care  not  to  offer  any  sacrifice 
upon  it,  before  they  had  extinguished  all  the  fire  in 
the  country,  because  it  had  been  polluted  and  pro* 
faned  by  the  Barbarians ;  and  that  they  should  come 
as  far  as  Delphos  to  fetch  pure  fire,  which  they  were 
to  take  from  the  altar,  called  the  common  altar. 

This  answer  being  brought  to  the  Grecians  from 
the  oracle,  the  generals  immediately  dispersed  them- 
selves throughout  the  whole  country,  and  caused  all 

•  Plut.  in  Artist,  p.  331,  332. 
♦  Ipsa  disilmukUime  fanue  fanwm  autlt.    Tacit« 
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the  fires  to  be  extinguished :  And  Euchidas,  a  citizen  XjsnoB, 
of  Phtsea,  having  taken  upon  himself  to  go  and  fetch 
the  sacred  fire  with  all  possible  expedition,  made  the 
best  of  his  way  to  De^hos.  On  nis  arrival  he  puri- 
fied himself,  sprinkled  his  bodj  with  consecrated 
water,  put  on  a  crown  of  laurel,  and  then  approached 
the  altar,  from  whence,  with  great  reverence,  ha 
took  the  holy  fire,  and  carried  it  with  him  to  Plataca, 
where  he  arrived  before  the  setting  of  the  sun,  hav^ 
ing  travelled  a  thousand  stadia  (wmch  makean  hun<* 
drcd  and  twenty-five  miles  English)  in  one  day.  As 
soon  as  he  came  back,  he  saluted  his  fellow  cidzens^ 
delivered  the  fire  to  them,  fdl  down  at  their  feet,  and 
died  in  a  moment  afterwards.  His  countrymen  car-* 
ried  away  his  body  and  buried  it  in  the  temple  of 
Diana,  surnamed  Eudeia,  which  si^ifies  of  good 
renown,  and  put  the  following  q)itaim  upon  his  tomb 
in  the  compass  of  one  verse :  Here  lies  Euchidasy  who 
tuini  from  hence  to  Delphas^  and  returned  back  tbe^ 
jame  day.   - 

•  In  the  next  general  assembly  of  Greece,  whoch 
was  hekl  not  long  after  this  occurrence,  Aristides 
proposed  the  following  decree :  That  all  the  cities  of 
Greece  should  every  yfcar  send  their  respecdve  de- 
puties to  Platjca,  in  order  to  offer  sacrifices  to  Jufiter 
Liberator y  and  to  the  gods  of  the  city ;  (this  assemUy 
was  still  re^larly  held  in  the  time  of  Plutarch ;) 
that  every  five  years  there  should  be  games  celebrated 
there,  which  should  be  called  the  games  of  liberty ; 
that  the  several  states  of  Greece  together  should  raise 
a  body  of  troops,  consisting  of  ten  thousand  foot, 
and  a  thousand  horse,  and  should  equip  a  fleet  of  an 
hundred  ships,  which  should  be  constandy  maintain* 
ed  for  making  war  against  the  Barl^rians  ;  and  that 
the  inhabitants  of  Platsea,  entirely  devoted  to  the 
service  of  the  gods,  should  be  looked  upon  is  sa- 
cred and  inviolable,  and  be  concerned  in  no  other 
funcdon  than  that  of  offering  prayers  and  sacrifices  for 
the  general  preservation  and  prosperity  of  Greece. 
AJI  these  articles  being  approved  of  and  passed  in« 
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{Kenes.  ^o  a  la^^,  the  citizens  of  Plataea  took  upon  them  to 
scdemnize  every  year  the  anniversary  festival  in  ho* 
Hour  of  those  persons  that  were  slain  in  the  battle. 
The  order  and  manner  of  performing  this  sacrifice 
was  as  follows  :  *  The  sixteenth  day  of  the  month 
Maimacterion,  which  answers  to  our  month  of  De- 
cember^  at  the  first  appearance  of  day-break,  they 
walked  in  a  solemn  procession,  which  was  preceded 
by  a  trumpet  that  sounded  to  battle.    Next  to  the 
trumpet  marched  several  chariots,  filled  with  crowns 
and  branches  of  myrtle.    After  these  chariots  was 
led  a  black  bull,  behind  which  marched  a  company 
of  young  persons,  carrying  pitchers  in  their  hands 
hA\  of  wine  and  mUk,  the  ordinary  effusions  offered 
to  the  dead,  and  viak  of  oil  and  essence.    All  these 
young  persons  were  freemen ;  for  no  slave  was  al- 
lowed  to  have  any  part  in  this  ceremony,  which  was 
instituted  for  men  who  had  lost  their  lives  for  liber- 
ty.    In  the  rear  of  this  pomp  followed  the  Archon» 
or  chief  magistrate  of  the  Platacans,  for  whom  it  was 
unlawful  at  any  other  time  even  so  much  as  to  touch 
iron,  or  to  wear  any  other  garment  than  a  white  one* 
But  upon  this  occasion  being  clad  in  purple  raiment, 
having  a  sword  by  his  side,  and  holding  an  urn  in 
his  hands,  which  he  took  from  the  place  where  they 
kept  their  publick  records,  he  marched  quite  tlirough 
the  city  to  the  place  where  the  tombs  of  his  me- 
morable countrymen  were  erected.     As  soon  as  he 
came  there,  he  drew  out  water  with  his  urn  from 
the  fountain,  washed  with  his  own  hands  the  little 
columns  that  stood  by  the  tombs,  rubbed  tliem  after- 
wards with  essence,  and  then  killed  the  bull  upon  a 
pile  ctf  wood  prepared  for  that  purpose.    After  hav- 
ing ofered  op  certain  prayers  to  the  terrestrial  t  Jupir 

♦  Thrte  months  after  the  battle  of  |*lat«a  was  foueht.  Pro- 
bably  these  funerjil  rites  were  not  at  first  performed*  till  after  tlie 
enemies  were  entirely  gone,  and  the  country  was  free. 

f  The  terrestrial  Jupiter  if  no  other  than  Pluto  ;  and  the  sanse 
epithet  of  terrestrial  was  also  j^iven  to  Mercury ;  because  \t  w^s 
believed  to  be  hU  office  to  conduct  de|>arted  souls  to  the  iofernat 
ipegioiis. 
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tcr  and  Mercury^  he  invited  those  valiant  souls  de-  TUnm, 
ceased  to  come  to  their  feast,  and  to  partake  of  their 
funeral  efFasions;  then  taking  a  cup  in  his  hand, 
and  having  filled  it  with  wine,  he  poured  it  out  on 
the  ground,  and  said  with  a  loud  voice  :  I  present  this 
cup  to  those  valiant  men^  who  died  for  the  liberty  of  the 
Grecians.  These  ceremonies  were  annually  performed 
even  in  the  time  of  Plutarch. 

^  Diodorus  adds,  that  the  Athenians  in  particular 
embellished  the  monuments  of  their  citizens,  who 
died  in  the  war  with  the  Persians,  with  magnificent 
ornaments,  instituted  funeral  games  to  their  honour, 
and  appointed  a  solemn  panegyrick  to  be  pronounced 
to  the  same  intent,  which  in  all  probability  was  re- 
peated every  year. 

The  reader  will  be  sensible,  without  my  observing 
it,  how  much  these  solemn  testimonies  and  perpetual 
demonstrations  of  honour,  esteem,  and  gratitude  for 
soldiers,  who  had  sacrificed  their  lives  in  the  defence 
of  liberty,  conduced  to  enhance  the  merit  of  valour, 
and  of  the  services  they  rendered  their  country,  and 
to  inspire  the  spectators  with  emulation  and  courage: 
And  how  exceeding  proper  all  this  was  for  cultivat- 
ing and  perpetuating  a  spirit  of  bravery  in  the  peo- 
ple, and  for  making  their  troops  victorious  and  in- 
vincible*  ^  ' 

The  reader,  no  doubt,  will  l^e  as  much  surprized, 
on  the  other  hand,  to  sec  how  wonderftilly  careful 
ahd  exact  these  people  were  in  acquitting  themselves 
on  all  occasions  of  the  duties  of  religion.  The  great 
event,  which  I  have  just  been  relating,  (viz.)  the  bat- 
tle of  Platxa,  affords  us  very  remarkable  proofs  of 
this  particular,  in  the  annual  and  perpetual  sacrifice 
they  instituted  to  Jupiter  Liberator^  which  was  still 
continued  in  the  time  of  Plutarch  ;  in  the  care  they 
took  to  consecrate  the  tenth  part  of  all  their  spoil  to 
the  gods ;  and  in  the  decree  proposed  by  Aristides  to 
i^blish  a  solemn  festival  for  ever,  as  an  anniversary 

?»Lib.xi\p.26. 
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Xtr««,  commfipioratiotir  of  that  success.  It  is  a  dellghtfti 
thing,  methinks,  to  see  pagan  and  idolatrous  nations 
thus  pubtickly  confessing  and  declaring,  that  all  their 
CKpectations  center  In  the  Supreme  Being ;  that  they 
think  themselves  obliged  to  ascribe  the  success  of  all 
their  undertakings  to  him ;  that  they  look  upon  him 
as  the  author  of  all  their  victcwries  and  prosperities, 
as  the  sovereign  ruler  and  disposer  of  states  and  em^ 
,pires,  as  the  source  from  whence  all  salutary  coun-r 
Bcls,  wisdom,  and  courage,  are  deriv^,  and  as  en-» 
titled  on  all  these  accounts  to  the  first  and  best  part 
erf  their  spoils,  and  to  their  perpetual  acknowledg- 
ments and  thanksgivings  for  such  distinguished  ^ 
Tours  and  benefits. 

Sect.  X.     The  bdtth  ^ar  Myccdi.     The  defeat  of  the 
Persians^ 

On  the  same  day,  the  Greeks  fought  the  battlQ 
of  Platapa,  their  naval  forces  obtained  a  memprablq 
viaory  in  Asia  aver  the  remainder  of  the  Persian 
fleet.  For  whilst  that  of  the  Greeks  lay  at  jS^na 
under  the  command  of  Leotychides,  one  of  the 
kings  of  Sparta,  and  of  Xanthippiis  the  Athenian^ 
ambassadors  came  to  those  generals  from  th^  lonians 
to  invite  them  into  Asia.to  deliver  the  Grecian  cities 
from  their  subjection  to  the  Barbarians.  On  thia  in* 
vitation  they  immediately  set  sail  for  Asia,  an4 
steered  their  course  by  Delos ;  where  when  they  ar» 
rived,  other  ambassadors  arrived  from  Samos,  and 
brought  them  intelligence,  that  the  Persian  .fleet,| 
whicn  had  passed  the  winter  at  Cumac,  was  then  at 
Samos,  where  it  would  be  an  ea^y  matter  to  defeat 
and  destroy  it,  earnestly  pressing  them  at  the  same 
time  not  to  neglect,  so  favourable  an  opportunity. 
The  Greeks  hereupon  sailed  away  directly  tor  Samos, 
But  the  Persians  receiving  intelligence  of  their  ap^. 
proach,  retired  tp  Mycale,  a  promontory  of  the  con* 

«  Herod.  I.  iv.  c.  89—105.    DtQ^,  1.  xi.  p.  26,— 28, 
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tbidtot  of  Asia,  where  thdr  kml-'army,  consisting  of  Xenet^ 
an  hundred  thousand  men,  who  were  the  remainder 
of  those  that  Xerxes  had  carried  back  from  Greece 
the  year  before,  was  encamped.  Here  they  drew 
their  vessels  ashore,  which  was  a  common  practice 
am(»ig  the  andents,  and  encompassed  them  round 
with  a  strong  rampart.  The  Grecians  followed  them 
to  the  very  place,  and  with  the  help  of  the  lonians 
defeated  their  land-army,  forced  their  rampart,  and 
burnt  all  their  vessels. 

The  battle  of  Plataea  was  fought  in  the  morning, 
and  that  of  Mycale  in  the  afternoon  on  the  same 
day :  And  yet  all  the  Greek  writers  pretend  that 
the  victory  of  Platsea  was  known  at  Mycale,  before 
the  latter  engagement  was  begun,  though  the  whole 
JEgean  sea,  which  requires  several  days  sailing  to 
cross  it,  was  between  those  two  places.  But  Dio* 
dorus,  the  SicUian,  explains  us  this  mystery.  He 
tdk  us,  tl«it  Leotychidcs,  observing  his  soldiers  to  be 
much  dejected  for  fear  their  countrymeji  at  Phttsea 
should  sink  under  the  numbers  of  Mardonius's  army, 
contrived  a  stratagem  to  re-animate  them  ;  and  that 
dierelbre,  when  he  was  just  upon  the  point  of  making 
the  first  attack,  he  caused  a  rumour  to  be  *  spread 
Mdoog  his  troops,  that  the  Persians  were  defeated  at 
Flata^  though  at  that  time  he  had  no  manner  of 
knowledge  ot  the  matter. 

*. Xerxes,  hearing  the  news  of  these  two  over- 
throws,  left  Sardis  with  as  much  haste  and  hurry  as 
lie  had  done  Athens  before,  after  the  battle  of  Sala- 
min,  and  retired  with  great  precipitation  into  Persia, 
in  order  to  put  himself  as  far  as  he  possibly  could, 
out  of  the  reach  of  his  victorious  enemies.  ^  But 
before  he  set  out,  he  gave  orders,  that  his  people 
should  burn  and  demolish  all  the  temples  belonging 
to  the  Grecian  cities  in  Asia :  Which  order  was  so 

^  Diod.  1.  xi.  p.  28.  «  Strab.  1.  i.  p.  634. 

♦  What  we  are  told  also  of  Pauljis  ^milius's- victory  over 
the  Macedcmiansy  which  was  JctioWn  at  Rome  the  very  day  it 
Was  obtained^  without  doubt  happened  in  the  same  manner. 
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Xerxes*  far  executed,  tbat  not  one  clscaped,  e^tept  the  tetw- 
pie  of  Diana  at  Ephesus.  ^  He  acted  in  this  manner 
at  the  instigation  of  the  Magi,  who  were  prc^essed 
enemies  to  temples  and  images.  The  second  Zo> 
roaster  had  thoroughly  instructed  him  in  their  reli^ 
gion^  and  made  him  a  zealous  defender  of  it.  ^  Pliny 
informs  us,  that  Ostanes,  the  head  of  the  Magi,  and 
the  patriarch  of  that  sect,  who  maintained  its^maxims 
and  interests  with  the  greatest  violence,  attended 
Xerxes  upon  this  expedition  against  Greece-  ^  This 
prince,  as  he  passed  through  Babylon  on  his  return 
to  Susa,  destroyed  also  aU  the  temples  ift  that  city^ 
as  he  had  done  those  of  Greece  and  Asia  minor ; 
doubtless,  through  the  same  principle,  and  out  of 
hatred  to  the  sect  of  the  Sabxans,  who  made  use  oi 
images  in  their  divine  worship,  which  was  a  thing 
extremely  detested  by  the  Magi.  Perhaps  also,  th« 
desire  of  making  himself  amends  for  the  charges  of 
his  Grecian  expedition  by  the  spoil  and  plunder  of 
those  temples,  might  be  another  motive  that  in- 
duced him  to  destroy  them :  For  it  is  certain  he 
found  immense  riches  and  treasure  in  them,  which 
had  been  amassed  together  through  the  superstition 
of  princes  and  people  during  a  long  series  of  ages. 

The  Grecian  fleet,  after  the  battle  of  Mycale,  set 
sail  towards  the  Hellespont,  in  order  to  possess  them- 
selves of  the  bridges,  which  Xerxes  had  caused  to  be 
laid  over  that  narrow  ps^ssage,  and  which  they  sup- 
posed were  still  entire.  But  finding  them  broken 
by  tempestuous  weather,  Leotychides  and  his  Pelo-? 
ponnesian  forces  returned  towards  their  own  coun<> 
try.  As  for  Xanthippus,  he  stayed  with  the  Athe- 
nians and  their  Ionian  confederates,  and  they  made 
themselves  masters  of  Sestus  and  theThracian  Cher- 
sonesus,  in  which  places  they  found  great  booty,  and 
took  a  vast  number  of  prisoners.  After  which, 
before  winter  came  on,  they  returned  to  their  own 
cities. 

«  Cic.  1.  u.  <1«  Leg.  n.  29.  «  Plin.  1.  xtx.  c.  1. 

**  Arrian.  1.  v\'u 
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Ffom  this  time  all  the  cities  of  Ionia  revolted  From  Xerxes, 
the  Pei-sians,  and  having  entered  into  confederacy 
with  the  Grecians,  most  of  them  preserved  their 
liberty,  during  the  time  that  empire  subsisted. 

Sect.  XI.    The  barbarous  and   inhuman  revenge  of 
jimesfrifj  the  wife  of  Xerxes. 

JL/URING  the  residence  of  Xerxes  at  Sardis,  he  A.  M, 
conceived  a  violent  passion  for  the  wife  of  his  bro-  ^'5^- 
ther  Masistus,  who  was  a  prince  of  extraordinary  "^1^^ 
'merit,  had  always  served  the  king  with  great  zeal 
and  fidelity,  ancf  had  never  done  any  thing  to  dis- 
oblige him.  The  virtue  of  this  lady,  her  great  affec- 
tion and  fidelity  to  her  husband,  made  her  inexor- 
able to  all  the  kin^*s  solicitations.  However,  he 
still  flattered  himself  that  by  a  profusion  of  favours 
and  liberalities  he  niight  possibly  gain  upon  her ;  and 
among  other  kind  things  he  did  to  oblige  her,  he 
married  his  eldest  son  Darius,  whom  he  intended 
for  his  successor,  to  Artainta,  this  princess's  daugh- 
ter, and  ordered  that  the  marriage  should  be  con- 
summated  as  soon  as  he  arrived  at  Susa.  But  Xer- 
xes finding  the  lady  still  no  less  impregnable,  in  spite 
of  all  his  temptations  and  attacks,  immediately 
changed  his  object,  and  fell  passionately  in  love  with 
her  daughter,  who  did  not  imitate  the  glorious 
example  of  her  mother's  constancy  and  virtue. 
Whilst  this  intrigue  was  carrying  on,  Amestris,  wife 
tt)  Xerxes,  made  him  a  present  of  a  rich  and  magni- 
ficent robe  of  her  own  making.  Xerxes,  being  ex- 
tremely pleased  with  this  robe,  thought  fit  to  put  it 
on  upon  the  first  visit  he  afterwards  made  to  Ar- 
tainta; and  in  the  conversation  he  had  with  her,  he 
mightily  pressed  her  to  let  him  know  what  she  de- 
sired he  should  do  for  her,  assuring  her,  at  the  same 
time,  with  an  oath,  that  he  would  grant  her  what- 
ever she  asked  of  him.     Artainta,  upon  this,  desired 

*  Hero  J.  1.  Ix.c.  107— 112. 
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Xerxes,  him  to  give  her  the  robe  he  had  on.  Xerxes^  fore- 
seeing the  ill  consequences  that  would  necessarily 
ensue  his  making  her  this  present,  did  all  that  he 
could  to  dissuade  her  from  insisting  upon  it,  and  of- 
fered her  any  thing  in  the  world  in  lieu  of  it.  But, 
not  being  able  to  prevail  upon  her,  and  thinking 
himself  bound  by  the  imprudent  promise  and  oath 
he  had  made  to  her,  he  gave  her  the  robe.  The 
lady  no  sooner  received  it,  but  she  put  it  on,  and 
wore  it  publickly  by  way  of  trophy. 

Amestris  being  confirmed  in  the  suspicions  she 
had  entertained,  by  this  action,  was  enraged  to  the# 
last  degree.  But  instead  of  letting  her  vengeance 
fall  upon  the  daughter,  who  was  the  only  ofiender, 
she  resolved  to  wreak  it  upon  the  mother,  whom  she 
looked  upon  as  the  author  of  the  whole  intrigue, 
though  she  was  entirely  innocent  of  the  matter. 
For  the  better  executing  of  her  purpose  she  waited 
until  the  grand  feast,  which  was  every  year  cele- 
brated on  the  king's  birth^iay,  and  which  was  not 
far  off;  on  which  occasion  the  king,  according  to 
the  established  custom  of  the  country,  granted  her 
whatever  she  demanded*  This  day  then  being  come, 
the  thing  which  she  desired  of  his  majesty  was,  that 
the  wife  of  Masistus  should  be  delivered  into  her 
hands.  Xerxes,  who  apprehended  the  queen's  de- 
sign, and  who  was  struck  with  horror  at  the 
thoughts  of  it,  as  well  out  of  regard  to  his  brother, 
as  on  account  of  the  innocence  of  the  lady,  against 
whom  he  perceived  his  wife  was  so  violently  exas- 
perated, at  first  refused  her  request,  and  endeavour- 
ed all  he  could  to  dissuade  her  from  it.  But  not 
being  able  either  to  prevail  upon  her,  or  to  act  with 
steacuness  and  resolution  himself,  he  at  last  yielded, 
and  was  guilty  of  the  weakest  and  most  cruel  piece 
of  complaisance,  that  ever  was  acted,  making  the  in- 
violable obligations  of  justice  and  humanity  give  way 
to  the  arbitrary  laws  of  a  custom,  that  had  only  been 
established  to  ^ve  occasion  for  the  doing  of  good, 
and  for  acts  ot  beneficence  and  generosity.    In  con- 
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sequence  ttfcen  of  this  compliance,  the  lady,  was  ap-  Xerxeu 
prehended  by  the  king's  guards,  and  delivered  to 
AmestriS)  who  caused  her  breasts^  tongue,  nose,  ears, 
and  lips,  to  be  cut  oflF,  ordered  them  to  be  cast  to 
the  dogs  in  h^  own  presence,  and  then  sent  her 
home  to  her  husband's  house  in  that  mutilated  and 
miserable  condition.  In  the  mean  time,  Xerxes  had 
sent  for  his  brother^  in  order  to  prepare  him  for  this 
mdancholy  and  tragical  adventure.  He  first  gave 
him  to  understand,  that  he  should  be  glad  he  would 
put  away  his  wife ;  and  to  induce  him  thereto,  oflfer- 
ed  to  give  him  one  of  Ws  daughters  in  her  stead. 
But  Masistus,  who  was  passionately  fond  of  his 
wife,  could  not  prevail  upon  himself  to  divorce  her : 
Whereupon  Xerxes  in  great  wrath  told  him,  that) 
dnce  he  refused  his  daughter,  he  should  neither 
have  her  nor  his  wife,  and  that  he  would  teach  him 
not  to  reject  the  oflFers  his  master  had  made  him  j 
axKi  with  this  inhuman  reply  dismissed  him. 

This  strange  proceeding  threw  Masistus  into  the 
greatest  anxiety ;  who  thinking  he  had  reason  to  ap- 
prehend the  worst  of  accidents,  made  all  the  haste  he 
could  home  to  see  what  had  passed  there  during  his 
absence.  On  his  arrival  he  found  his  wife  in  that 
deplorable  condition  we  have  just  been  describing. 
Bcang  enraged  thereat  to  the  degree  we  may  natu- 
rally imagine,  he  assembled  all  his  family,  his  ser- 
vants and  dependants,  and  set  out  with  all  possible 
expedition  for  Bactriana,  whereof  he  was  governor, 
determined,  as  soon  as  he  arrived  there,  to  raise  an 
army  and  make  war  against  the  king,  in  order  to 
avenge  himself  for  his  barbarous  treatment.  But 
Xerxes  being  informed  of  his  hasty  departure,  and 
£rom  thence  suspecting  the  design  he  had  conceived 
against  him,  sent  a  party  of  horse  after  him  to  pur- 
sue him  ;  which  having  overtaken  him,  cut  him  in 
jMcces,  together  with  his  children  and  all  his  retinue. 
I  do  not  know  whether  a  more  tragicid  example  of 
revenge  than  I  have  now  related^  is  to  ba  found  in 
history. 

VOL.   Ill,  o 
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Xerxes.  ^  There  is  still  another  action^  no  less  cnid  Or  im- 
pious than  the  former,  related  of  Amestris.  She 
caused  fourteen  children  of  the  best  families  in  Per- 
sia to  be  burnt  alive,  as  a  sacrifice  to  the  infernal 
gods,  out  of  compliance  with  2,  superstitious  custom 
practised  by  the  Persians, 

*  Masistus  being  dead,  Xerxes  gave  the  govern- 
ment of  Bactriana  to  his  second  son  Hystaspes,  who 
being  by  that  means  obliged  to  live  at  a  distance 
from  the  court,  gave  his  youngest  brother  Artax- 
crxes  the  opportunity  of  ascending  the  throne  to 
his  disadvantage  after  the  death  of  their  father,  as 
will  be  seen  in  the  sequel. 

Here  ends  Herodotus's  history,  viz.  at  the  battle 
of  Mycale,  and  the  siege  of  the  city  of  Sestus  by  the 
Athenians. 

Sect.  XII.  The  Atbenians  rebuild  the  tval/s  of  their 
city  J  notwithstanding  the  of  position  of  the  Laceda^ 
ttwntctHSm 

A.  M.    *"  T^ 

3526.*         A  HE  war,  commonly  called  the  war  of  Media, 

Ant.  J.c. which  had  lasted  but  two  years,  being  terminated  in 
*78.  the  manner  we  have  mentioned,  the  Athenians  le- 
turned  to  their  own  country,  sent  for  their  wives 
and  children,  whom  they  had  committed  to  the 
care  of  their  friends  during  the  war,  and  began  to 
think  of  rebuilding  their  city,  which  was  almost  en- 
tirely destroyed  by  the  Persians,  and  to  surround  it 
with  strofig  walls,  in  order  to  secure  it  from  farther 
violence.  The  Lacedaemonians  having  intelligence 
of  this,  conceived  a  jealousy,  and  began  to  appre- 
hend, that  Athens,  which  was  already  very  power- 
ful by  sea,  if  it  should  go  on  to  increase  its  strength 
by  land  also,  might  take  upon  her  in  time  to  ^e 
laws  to  Sparta,  and  to  deprive  her  of  that  authority 
and  pre-eminence,  which  she  had  hitherto  exercised 

k  Herod.  1.  vii.  c.  1 14.        >  Diod.  f.  xl  p.  53.        »  Thucyd. 
viii  .  p.  SB'^'i.    Diod,  L  xi.  p.  SO,  31.    Justin.  I.  il.  c.  15. 
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QVCT  the  rest  of  Greece.  They  therefore  sent  an  Xtrzct. 
embassy  to  the  Athenians^  the  purport  of  which 
was  to  represent  to  them,  that  the  common  iiiterest 
and  safety  required,  that  there  should  be  no  forti* 
fied  dty  out  of  the  Peloponnews,  lest,  in  case 
of  a  second  hrruption,  it  should  serve  for  a  place  of 
arms  for  the  Persians,  who  would  be  sure  to  settle 
themselves  in  it,  as  they  had  done  l)efore  at  Thebes, 
and  who  from  thence  would  be  able  to  infe$t  the 
whole  country,  and  to  make  themselves  masters  of 
it  very  speedily.  Themistocles,  who  since  the  battle 
of  Salamin  was  greatly  considered  and  respected  at 
Athens,  easily  penetrated  into  the  true  design  of  the 
Lacedsemonians,  though  it  was  gilded  over  with  the 
specio:us  pretext  of  pubUck  good :  But,  as  the  latter 
were  able,  with  the  assistance  of  their  allies,  to  hinder 
the  Athenians  by  force  from  carrying  on  the  work, 
in  case  they  should  positively  and  absolutely  refuse 
to  comply  with  their  demands,  he  advised  the  senate 
to  make  use  of  cunning  and  dissimulation  as  well  as 
they.  The  answer  therefore  they  made  their  envoys 
was,  that  they  would  send  an  embassy  to  Sparta^  tp 
satisfy  the  commonwealth  concerning  their  jealou- 
sies and  apprehensions.  Themistocles  got  himself 
tp  be  nominated  one  of  the  ambassadors,  and  per- 
suaded the  senate  not  to  let  his.  coUeagues  set  out 
along  with  hitn,  but  to  send  them  one  after  another, 
in  order  to  gain  time  for  carrying  on  the  ^ork» 
The  matter  was  executed  pursuant  to  his  advice  ; 
and  he  accordingly  went  alone  to  Lacedaemon,  where 
he  let  a  great  many  days  pass  without  waiting  upon 
the  magistrates,  or  applying  to  the  senate.  And, 
upon  their  pressing  him  to  do  it,  and  asking  him 
the  reason  why  he  deferred  it  so  long,  he  made  an- 
swer, that  he  waited  for  the  arrival  of  his  colleagues, 
that  they  might  all  have  their  audience  of  the  senate 
together,  and  seemed  to  be  very  much  surprized 
that  they  were  so  long  in  coming.  At  length  they 
arrived ;  but  all  came  singly,  and  at  a  good  distance 
of  time  One  ixpm  another.    During  all  this  whik,  the 

c  a 
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Xerxes^  work  was  carried  on  at  Athens  with  the  utmost  in- 
dustry and  vigour.  The  women,  children,  strangers, 
and  slaves,  were  all  employed  in  it :  nor  was  it  in- 
terrupted night  or  day.  The  Spartans  were  not  ig- 
norant of  the  matter,  but  made  great  complaints  of 
it  to  Thembtocles,  who  positively  denied  the  fact, 
and  pressed  them  to  send  other  deputies  to  Athens, 
in  order  to  inform  themselves  better  of  the  fact,  de- 
siring them  not  to  give  credit  to  loose  and  flying 
reports,  without  foundation.  At  the  same  lime  he 
secretly  advised  the  Athenians  to  detain  the  Spartan 
envoys  as  so  many  hostages,  until  he  and  his  col- 
leagues were  returned  from  their  embassy,  fearing, 
not  without  good  reasqn,  that  they  themselves  might 
be  served  in  the  same  manner  at  Sparta.  At 
last,  when  all  his  fellow-ambassadors  were  arrived, 
he  desired  an  audience,  and  declared  in  full  senate^ 
that  it  was  really  true  the  Athenians  had  resolved  to 
fortify  their  city  with  strong  walls ;  that  the  work 
was  almost  compleated ;  that  they  had  judged  it  to 
be  absolutely  necessary  for  their  own  security,  and 
&r  the  publick  good  of  ^the  allies ;  telling  them  at 
the  same  time,  that,  after  the  great  experience  they 
iad  had  of  the  Athenian  people's  behaviour,  they 
could  not  well  suspect  them  of  being  wanting  in  thc|r 
«eal  for  the  common  interest  of  their  country  5  that 
as  the  condition  and  privileges  of  all  the  allies  ought 
to  be  equal,  it  was  just  the  Athenians  should  provide 
for  their  own  safety  by  all  the  methods  they  judged 
necessary,  as  well  as  the  other  confederates ;  that 
they  bad  thought  of  this  expedient,  and  were  in  a 
condition  to  defend  their  city  against  whomsoever 
should  presume  to  attack  it ;  and  ♦  that  as  for  the 
Lacedaemonians,  it  was  not  much  for  their  honour, 
that  they  should  desire  to  establish  their  power  and 
superiority  rather  upon  the  weak  and  defenceless 
condition   of   their  allies,    than  upon  their  own 

*  Qraviter  casifgat  eosy  quod  non  virtuic^  sed  imhccHlitaie  sociorutH 
pijtenimm  qmarcrcui .    Justin.  L  ii.  c.  15.  -.       •    ^ 
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strength  and  valoirr.  The  Lacedsembnians  were  3ferxei. 
extremely  displeased  with  this  disccmrse :  But,  either 
out  of  a  sense  of  gratitude  and  esrteem  for  their  coun- 
try, or  out  of  a  conviftion  that  they  were  not  able^ 
to  oppose  their  enterprize,  they  dissemHed  their  re- 
sentment ;  and  the  ambassadors  on  both  sides,  haV-r 
ing  all  suitable  honours  paid  them,  returned  to  their 
respective  cities.  • 

"  Thenristocks,  who  had  always  his  thought* 
fixed  upon  ra'sing  and  augmenting  the  power  and 
glory  of  the  Athenian  commonwealth,  did  not  con- 
fine  his  viewy  to  the  walb  of  the  tity.  He  tt^ent  ort 
with  the  same  vigorous  application  to  finish  the 
building  and  fortifications  of  the  Piraeus :  For  from 
the  time  he  entered  into  office  he  had  begun  that 
.  great  work.  Before  his  time  they  had  no  otner  port 
at  Athens  but  that  of  Phalerus,  which  was  neither 
very  large  nor  commodious,  and  consequently  not 
capable  of  answering  the  great  designs  of  Themisto- 
cles.  For  this  reason  he  had  cast  his  eye  upon  the 
Piraeus,  which  seemed  to  invite  him  by  its  advan- 
tageous situation,  and  by  the  conveniency  of  its  three 
spacious  havens,  that  were  capable  6i  containing 
above  four  hundred  vessels.  This  undertaking  was 
prosecuted  with  so  much  diligence  and  vivacity,  that 
the  work  was  consideraWy  advanced  in  a  very  little 
time.  Themistocks  likewise  obtained  a  decree,  that 
every  year  they  should  build  twenty  vessds  for  the 
augmentation  of  their  fleet :  And  in  order  to  engage 
the  greater  number  of  workmen  and  sailors  to  resort 
to  Athens,  he  caused  particular  privileges  and  immu- 
nities  to  be  granted  in  their  favour.  His  design  was^ 
as -I  have  already  observed,  to  make  the  whole  fprce 
of  Athens  maritime  ;  in  which  he  followed  a  very 
different  scheme  of  pcditicks  from  what  had  been 
pursued  by  their  ancient  kings,  who  endeavouring 
all  they  could  to  alienate  the  minds  of  the  citizens 
from  seafaring  business  and  from  war,  and  to  make 

«  Thucyd.  p.  62,  G5*    Diod.  1.  xi.  p.  32, 35. 
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Xerxes*  them  apply  themselves  wholly  to  agriculture  and  to 
peaceable  employments,  published  this  feible :  That 
Minerva  disputing  with  Neptune  to  know  which  of 
them  should  be  declared  patron  of  Attica,  and  give 
their  name  to  the  city  newly  built,  she  gained  her'" 
cause  by  shewing  her  judges  the  branch  ch  an  olive- 
tree,  the  happy  symbol  of  peace  and  plenty,  which 
she  had  planted :  whereas  Neptune  had  made  a  fiery- 
horse,  the  symbol  of  war  and  confusion,  rise  out  of 
the  earth  before  them. 

Sbct.  XIII.  The  black  design  of  Themistocles  rejected 
unanimously  by  the  people  ^Athens.  Aristides^s  con-- 
descension  to  the  people. 

""  Themistocles,  who  conceived  the  design  of  . 
supplanting  the  Lacedaemonians,  and  of  taking  the' 
government  of  Greece  out  of  their  hands,  in  order  to 
put  it  into  those  of  the  Athenians,  kept  his  eye  and 
his  thoughts  continually  fixed  upon  that  great  pro- 
ject. And  as  he  was  not  very  nice  or  scrupulous  in 
the  choice  of  his  measures,  whatever  tended  towards 
the  accomplishing  of  the  end  he  had  in  view,  he  look- 
ed upon  as  just  and  lawful.  On  a  certain  day  then 
he  declared  in  a  full  assembly  of  the  people,  that  he 
had  a  very  important  design  to  propose,  but  that  he 
could  not  communicate  it  to  the  people  j  because  its 
success  required  it  should  be  carried  on  with  ther 
greatest  secrecy  :  He  therefore  desired  they  would 
appoint  a  person,  to  whom  he  might  explain  himself 
upon  the  matter  in  question.  Aristides  was  unani- 
mously pitched  upon  by  the  whole  assembly,  that 
referred  themselves  entirely  to  his  opinion  of  the  af- 
fair ;  so  great  a  confidence  had  they  both  in  his  pro- 
bity and  prudence,  Themistocles  therefore  having 
taken  him  aside,  told  him,  that  the  design  he  had 
conceived  was  to  burn  the  fleet  belonging  to  the  rest 
of  the  Grecian  states,  which*  then  lay  m  a  neighbouiw 

'^  FJut.  in  Tl^cmisj.  p,  121, 122,  in  Arist,  pr  332, 
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lag  port,  and  that  by  this  means  Athens  would  cer-  Xerx«?, 
tainly  become  mistress  of  all  Greece.  Aristidcs  here- 
upon returned  to  the  assembly,  and  only  declared  to. 
them,  that  indeed  nothing  coidd  be  more  advanta- 
^eou8  to  the  commonwealth  than  Themistoclcs's  pro- 
ject, but  that  at  the  same  time  nothing  in  the  world 
could  be  more  unjust.  All  the  people  unanimously 
ordained,  that  Themistocles  should  entirely  desist 
from  his  project.  We  see  in  this  instance,  that  the 
title  of  Just  was  not  given  to  Aristides  even  in  his 
life-time  without  some  foundation;  A  title,  says 
Hutarch,  infinitely  superior  to  all  those  which  con- 
querors pursue  with  so  much  ardour,  and  which  in 
some  measure  approaches  a  man  to  the  divinity. 

I  do  not  know  whether  all  history  can  aflFord  us  a 
£aict  nK)re  worthy  of  admiration  than  this.  It  is  not 
a  company  of  philosophers  (to  whom  it  costs  nothing 
to  establish  fine  maxims  and  sublime  notions  of  mo- 
rality in  the  schools)  who  determine  on  this  occasion, 
that  the  consideration  of  profit  and  advantage  ought 
never  to  prevail  in  preference  to  what  is  honest  and 
just.  It  is  an  entire  people,  who  are  highly  interested 
in  the  proposal  made  to  them,  who  are  convinced  , 
that  it  is  of  the  greatest  importance  to  the  welfare  of 
the  state,  and  who  however  reject  it  With  unanimous  • 
consent  and  without  a  moment's  hesitation,  and  that 
for  this  only  reason,  that  it  is  contrary  to  justice. 
How  black  and  perfidious  on  the  other  hand  was  the 
design,  which  Themistocles  proposed  to  them,  of 
burning  the  fleet  of  their  Grecian  confederates,  at  a 
time  of  entire  peace,  solely  to  aggrandize  the  power 
of  the  Athenians !  Had  he  an  hundred  times  the  me- 
rit ascribed  to  him,  this  single  action  would  be  suf- 
ficient to  s\illy  all  his  glory.  For  it  is  the  heart,  that 
is  to  say,  integrity  and  probity,  that  constitutes  and 
cfistinguishes  true  merit. 

I  am  sorry  that  Hujaith,  who  generally  judges  of 
things  with  great  justness,  does  not  seem,  on  thL>  oc-   • 
casion,  to  condemn  Themistocles.      After  having 
spoken  of  the  works  he  had  eflected  in  the  Pirxu^, 
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Xerxes,  he  goes  on  to  the  fact  in  question,  of  which  he  says  3 
P  Theinistocles projected  something  STiLLGKEATER^faribs 
mig7Viy'!(ifion  of  their  niaritime  power. 

"J  \  fu  1  acedaemonians  having  proposed  in  the  coun* 
cil  o^  the  Amphict) ons,  that  ail  the  cities,  which  had 
not  taken  arms  against  Xerxes,  should  be  excluded 
from  that  assembly,  Themistocles,  who  apprehended, 
that  if  the  Thcssalians,  the  Argives,  and  the  Thebans, 
were  excluded  that  council,  the  Spartans  would  hy 
that  means  become  masters  of  the  suffrages,  and  con- 
sequently determine  all  affairs  according  to  their  plea- 
sure ;  Themistocles,  I  say,  made  a  speech  in  behalf  of 
the  cities  they  were  for  excluding,  and  brought  the 
deputies,  that  composed  the  assembly,  over  to  his 
sentiments.  He  represented  to  them,  that  the  greatest 
part  of  the  cities,  that  had  entered  into  the  coofede^ 
racy,  which  were  but  one-and-thirty  in  the  wIm^ 
were  very  small  and  inconsiderable ;  that  it  would 
therefore  be  a  very  strange,  as  well  ajs  a  very  dange- 
rous proceeding,  to  deprive  all  the  other  cities  of 
Greece  of  their  votes  and  places  in  the  grand  assem- 
bly of  the  nation,  and  by  that  means  suSer  the  august 
council  of  the  Amphictyons  to  fall  under  the  da'cc- 
tion  and  influence  of  two  or  three  of  the  most  power^ 
ful  cities,  which  for  the  future  would  give  law  to  all 
the  rest,  and  would  subvert  and  abolish  that  equality 
of  power,  which  was  justly  regarded  as  the  basis  and 
soul  of  all  republicks.  Themistocles,  by  this  {dain 
and  open  declaration  of  his  opinion,  drew  upon  him- 
self the  hatred  of  the  Lacedaemonians,  who  from  that 
time  became  his  professed  enemies.  He  had  also  in- 
curred  the  displeasure  of  the  rest  of  the  allies,  by  his 
having;  exacted  contributions  from  them  in  too 
rigorous  and  rapacious  a  manner. 

^  When  tlie  city  of  Athens  was  entirely  rebuilt, 
the  people  finding  theinsclvcs  in  a  state  of  peace  an4 
tranquillity,  endeavoured  by  all  sorts  of  methods,  to 

p  M::^'v  r/  "iv-^(?»!.  q  Plut.  in  Themist.  p.  122.         '  Plut. 
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f^  the  goiTftrameat  ioto  tkw  hands^  and  to  xmkn  XmM. 
the  Athenian  uata  entirely  popular.  This  dcsigq  o£ 
theirs^  though  kept  as  s^crtt  as  pogsible,  did  not  es^ 
cape  the  vigilance  and  pen^ccation  of  Arisitides,  who 
saw  aU  the  consequences  with  which  ^vtch  an  inno;* 
vation  would  be  attended.  fiut»  as  he  considered  oo 
one  hand^  that  the  people  were  entitled  to  some  re* 
g;ard,  on  account  of  the  valour  they  had  shewn  tft 
aU  the  late  battles  they  had  gained ;  and  on  the  othcT^ 
that  it  would  be  no  easy  ttysilUP  to  curb  and  restrain 
a  people  who  still  in  a  manner  had  their  arms  ia their 
Ivfcods,  and  who  were  grown  more  insdent  than  e^tr 
from  their  victories ;  on  these  considerations,  I  say, 
he  thought  it  proper  to  observe  nueasures  with  them^ 
and  to  nnd  out  some  medium  to  satisfy  .and  ^>peaae 
them.  He  therefore  pas^  a  decree,  by  which  it 
was  ordained  that  the  governn^nt  should  be  conw 
mon  to  ail  the  citizens,  and  thal^the  iU'chons,  wha 
were  the  chief  magistrates  of  the  eommonwealth, 
smd  who  used  to  be  chosen  only  out  of  the  richest 
of  its  members,  (vizJ)  from  anoong  those  only,. who 
received  at  least  ^ve  hundred  medimni's  of  grain  out 
of  the  product  of  their  lands,  should  for  the  ftiture 
be  elected  indifferently  out  of  all  the  Athenians.with* 
out  distinction.  By  thus  giving  up  something  ta 
thue  people,  he  prevented  aU  dissendioiis  and  commK>-. 
tions,  which  might  have  proved  fatal,  not  only  to 
(be  Athenian  state,  but  to  alli^rreece. 

Sect.  XIV.  The  Lacedammians  lose  the  chief  cmmand 
ikrot^h  the  fride  and  arrogance  ofPausanias. 

1  HE  Grecians,  encouraged  by  the  happy  success    A.  M. 
which  had  every  where  attended  their  victorious  a^^^t^V.. 
anns,  determined  to  send  a  fleet  to  sea,  in  order  to     4-^0^ 
ddiver  such  of  their  allies,  as  were  still  under  the 
yoke  of  the  Persians,  out  of  their  hands.     Pausanias 
^jvas  the  ccnnmandser  of  the  fleet  for  the  Lacedxmo^ 

•  Thucyd.  1.  i.  p.  63^84, 8$» 
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Srncs*  niaos;  and  Aristides,  and  Cimon  the  son  of  Miltiades;^ 
cdmmanded  for  the  Athenians.  They  first  directed 
their  course  to  the  isle  of  Cyprus,  where  they  restored 
idl  the  cities  to  thdr  liberty*:  Then  steering  towards 
the  Hellespont,  they  attacked  the  dty  of  Byzantium, 
of  which  they  made  themselves  masters,  and  took 
a  vast  number  of  prisoners,  a  great  part  of  whom 
were  of  the  richest  and  most  considerable  funilies  of 
Persia. 

Pausanias,  who  from  this  time  conceived  thoughts 
of  betraying  his  country,  judged  it  proper  to  make 
use  of  this  opportunity  to  gain  the  favour  of  Xerxes. 
To  this  end  he  caused  a  report  to  be  spread  among 
his  troops,  that  the  Persian  noblemen,  whom  he  had 
committed  to  the  guard  and  care  of  one  of  his  offi- 
cers, had  made  their  escape  by  night,  and  were  fled : 
Whereas  he  had  set  them  at  liberty  himself,  and  sent 
a  letter  by  them  to  Xerxes,  wherein  he  offered  to  - 
deUver  the  cit^  of  Sparta  and  all  Greece  into  his 
hands,  on  condition  he  would  give  him  his  daughter 
in  marriage.  The  king  did  not  fail  to  give  him  a 
favourable  answer,  and  to  send  him  very  large  sums 
of  money  also,  in  order  to  win  over  as  many  of  the 
Grecians  as  he  should  find  disposed  to  enter  into  his 
designs.  The  person  he  appointed  to  manage  this 
intrigue  with  him  was  Artabazus ;  and  to  the  end 
that  he  might  have  it  in  his  power  to  transact  the 
matter  with  the  greater  ease  and  security,  he  made 
him  governor  of  all  the  seaxoasts  of  Asia  minor. 

*  Pausanias,  who  was  already  dazzled  with  the 
prospect  of  his  future  greatness,  began  from  this 
moment  to  change  his  whole  conduct  and  behaviour. ' 
The  poor,  modest,  and  frugal  way  of  living  at  Sparta ; 
their  subjection  to  rigid  and  austere  laws,  which  nei* 
ther  spared  nor  respected  any  man's  person,  but 
were  altogether  as  mexorable  and  inflexible  to  the 
greatest  as  to  those  of  the  meanest  condition  ;  all 
,  this,  L  say,  became  insupportable  to  Pausanias.  Hq 
* 

*  PUit.  in  ArHt-  p.  332,  333. 
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could  not  beat  the  thoi^ghts  of  going  bade  to8patrta,  Xtrz«k 
after  his  having  been  possessed  of  such  high  com^ 
mands  and  employments,  to '  return  to  a  state  of 
equality,  that  confounded  him  with  the  meanest  of 
the  citizens  j  and  this  was  the  cause  of  his  entering 
into  a  treaty  with  the  Barbarians.  Having  done  this, 
he  entirely  iaid  aside  the  manners  and  behaviour  of 
his  country  ;  assumed  both  the  dress  and  state  of  the 
Persians,  and  imitated  them  in  all  their  expensive 
luxury  and  magnificence.  He  treated  the  allies  with 
an  insufierable  rudeness  and  insolence  ;  never  q>oke 
to  the  officers  but  with  menaces  and  arrogance ;  re- 
quired extraordinary  and  imiisual  honours  to  be  paid 
to  iiim,and  by  his  whole  behaviour  rendered  the  Spar* 
tan  dominion  odious  to  all  the  confederates.  Otf 
the  other  hand^  the  courteous,  afiable,  and  obUghig 
deportment  ol  Aristides  and  Cimon ;  an  infinite  re* 
moteness  from  all  imperious  and  haughty  airs,  which 
only  tend  to  alienate  people  and  multiply  enemies ; 
a  gentle,  kind,  and  beneficent  dispositioi;!,  which  ^ 
shewed  itself  in  all  their  actions,  and  which  served 
to  temper  the  authority  of'  their  commands,  and  to 
render  it  both  easy  and  amiable ;  the  justice  ^md  hu« 
manity,  conspicuous  in  every  thing  they  did ;  the 
great  carc'they  took  to  offend  no  person  whatsoever, 
aiidto  do  kind  offices  and  services  to  all  about  them: 
All  this,  I  say,  hurt  Pausanias  exceedingly,  by  the  con- 
-trast  of  tlieir  opposite  characters,  and  exceedingly  in- 
creased the  general  discontent.  At  last  this  dissatis* 
factioii  piibUckly  broke  out ;  and  all  the  allies  de- 
serted  him,  and  put  themselves  under  the  command 
and  protection  of  the  Athenians.  Thus  did  Aris- 
tides, says  Plutarch,  by  the  prevalence  of  that  hu- 
manity and  gentleness,  which  he  opposed  to  the  ar- 
rogance and  roughness  of  Pausanias,  and  by  inspir- 
ing Cimon  his  colleague  with  the  same  sentiments. 
Insensibly  draw  ofiF  tne  minds  of  the  allies  from  the 
Lacedaemonians  without  their  perceiving  it,  and  at 
kngth  deprived  theiri  of  the  command  j  not  by  opea 
force,  or  by  sending  out  armies  and  fleets  agamst 
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Xerjm.  tbciB,  tnd  4tiU  leas  by  making  use  of  any  irts  or  per^ 
fidkms  practices ;  but  by  the  wisdom  %vA  moderatioa 
0i  bis  conduct,  and  by  rendering  the  government  o€ 
the  Athenians  amiable. 

It  must  be  confessed  at  the  same  time,  that  the 
Spartan  people  on  this  occasion  shewed  a  greatness 
of  scHiI  and  a  spirit  of  moderation,  that  can  never  be 
sufficiently  admired.  For  when  they  were  convinced^ 
that  their  commanders  grew  haughty  and  insolent 
from  their  too  great  authority^  they  willingly  re* 
soisnced  the  superiority,  which  they  had  h^herto 
exercised  over  the  rest  of  the  Grecians,  and  forbore 
sending  any  more  of  their  generals  to  command  the 
Orcdan  armies ;  cfausing  rather,  adds  the  historian^ 
to  have  their  citizens  wise,  modest,  and  submissive 
to  the  dtscij^ne  and  laws  of  the  commonwieahh,  than 
to>  mattataiin  their  pre-emineace  and  superiorhy  orcp 
aU  the  Grecian  states* 

pficT*  XV.  Pausanids^s  secret  conspiracy  with  the  Per^ 
starts.     His  death. 

^5^  Li  PON  the  repeated  complaints  the  Spartai^ 
^^jj'(^  commonwealth  received  on  all  hands  against  Pausa- 
475.  ftias,  they  jrecalled  him  home  to  give  an  account  o^ 
his  cond'uct.  But  not  having  sufficient  evidence  to 
convict*  him  of  his  having  earned  on  a  correspondence; 
with  Xerxes,  they  were  obliged  to  acquit  him  on 
this  first  trial ;  after  which  he  returned  of  his  owi\ 
private  authority,  and  without  the  consent  and  ap^ 
probation  of  the  republick,to  the  city  of  Byzantium, 
from  whence  he  continued  to  carry  on  his  secret;' 
practices  with  Artabazus.  But,  as  he  was  stilt  guilty 
of  many  violent  and  unjust  proceedings,  whust  hq 
resided  there,  the  Athenians  obliged  him  to  leave  the 
place;  from  whence  he  retired  to  Colonae,  a  small 
city  of  Troas.    There  he  received  an  order  from  the 

«ThHC7ii.V  i.p.86>&:8ft      Diod.  1.  xi.  p^  3*— 3Gk    Cor, 

Nep.  in  Pausaa*  ; 
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Tphofd  to  return  to  S^rtstt  oa  pain  of  boiBg  xlcdar- 
ed,  in  case  of  disobedience,  a  publick  cneoiy  Md 
traitor  to  his  country.  He  complied  with  the  sum** 
mons  and  went  home,  hoping  he  should  still  be  able 
to  bring  himself  off  by  dint  of  money.  On  hig  arri^ 
val  he  was  committed  to  prison,  and  was  soon  ^er« 
wards  brought  againupon  his  trial  before  the  judges* 
The  charge  brought  against  him  was  supported  by 
many  suspicious  ciraunstances  and  strong  presuoip* 
tions.  Several  of  his  o^^oi  slaves  confessed  that  he 
had  promised  to  give  them  their  liberty,  in  case  they 
would  enter  into  his  designs,  and  serve  him  with  &• 
delity  and  zeal  in  the  execution  of  his  projects.  But, 
as  it  was  the  custom  for  the  Ephori  never  to  pro^ 
Bounce  sentence  of  death  against  a  Spartan,  without 
a  full  and  direct  proof  of  the  orime  laid  to  his  charge^ 
they  looked  upon  the  evidence  against  him  asinsuffi* 
dent ;  and  the  more  so,  as  he  was  of  the  royal  fa* 
mily,  and  was  actually  invest^  with  the  administra* 
tion  of  the  regal  office;  for  Pausanias  exercised  the 
function  of  kmg,  as  being  the  guardian  and  nearest 
relation  to  PUstarchus,  the  son  of  Leonidas,  who  was 
then  in  his  minority.  He  was  therefore  acquitted  a 
second  time,  and  set  at  liberty. 

Whilst  the  Ephori  were  thus  perplexed  for  want  of 
clear  and  plain  evidence  against  the  offender,  a  cer- 
tain  slave,  who  was  called  the  Argilian,  came  to  thena^ 
and  brought  them  a  letter,  writ  by  Pausanias  himself 
to  the  king  of  Persia,  which  the  slave  was  to  have 
carried  and  delivered  to  Artabazus.  It  must  be  ob- 
served by  the  way,  that  this  Persian  governor  and 
Pausanias  had  agreed  together,  immediately  to  put 
to  death  all  the  couriers  they  mutually  sent  to  one 
another,  as  soon  as  their  packets  or  messages  were 
delivered,  that  there  might  be  no  possibility  left  of 
tracing  out  or  discovering  their  correspondence. 
The  Argilian,  who  saw  none  of  his  fcUovv-servants, 
that  were  sent  expresses,  return  back  again,  had 
some  su^cion ;  and  when  it  came  to  his  turn  to  go, 
he  opened  the  letter  he  was  entrusted  with,  in  wluch 
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Artabasms  was  really  desired  to  kill  him  pursintbt  to 
tb^  agreement.  This  was  the  letter  the  slave  pixt 
into  the  hands  of  the  Ephori ;  who  still  thought  eveft 
this  proof  insufficient  in  the  eye  of  the  law,  and 
therefore  endeavoured  to  corroborate  it  by  the  testi- 
mony of  Pausanias  himself.  The  slave,  in  concert 
with  them,  withdrew  to  the  temple  of  Neptune  ia 
Tenaros,  as  to  a  secure  asylum.  Two  small  closets 
were  purposely  made  there,  in  which  the  Ephori 
and  some  Spartans  hid  themselves.  The  instant 
Pausanias  was  informed  that  the  Argilian  had  fled  to 
this  temple,  he  hasted  thither,  to  enquire  the  reason. 
The  slave  confessed  that  he  had  opened  the  letter  y 
and  that  finding  by  the  contents  of  it  he  was  to  be 
put  to  death,  he  had  fled  to  that  temple  to  save  hi? 
life.  As  Pausanias  could  not  deny  the  fact,  he  made 
the  best  excuse  he  could';  promised  the  slave  a  great 
reward;  obliged  him  to  promise  not  to  mention 
what  had  passed  between  tnem  to  any  person  what- 
soever.   Pausanias  then  left  him. 

Pausanias's  guilt  was  now  but  too  evident.  The 
moment  he  was  returned  to  the  city,  the  Ephori 
were  re§cdved  to  seize  him.  From  the  aspect  of  one 
of  those  magistrates,  he  plainly  perceived  that  some 
evil  design  was  hatching  against  him,  and  therefore 
he  ran  with  the  utmost  speed  to  the  temple  of  Pallas^ 
called  Chalcieocos,  near  that  place,  and  got  into  it 
before  the  pursuers  could  overtake  him.  The  en- 
trance was  immediately  stopt  up  with  great  stones  j 
and  history  informs  us,  that  the  criminal's  mother 
set  the  first  example  on  that  occasion.  They  now 
tore  oflF  the  roof  of  the  chapel :  But  as  the  Ephori 
did  not  dare  to  take  him  out  of  it  by  force,  because 
this  would  have  been  a  violation  of  that  sacred  asy- 
lum, they  resolved  to  leave  him  exposed  to  the  in- 
clemencies of  the  weather,  and  accordingly  he  was 
starved  to  death.  His  corpse  was  buried  not  far 
from  that  place :  But  the  oracle  of  Delphi,  whom 
they  consulted  soon  after,  dedared,  that  to  appease 
the  anger  of  the  goddess,  who  was  justly  offended 
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<dn  acomnt  of  the  vioIati<ni  of  her  tanpte,  turo  statues 
must  be  set  up  there  in  honour  of  Pausanias,  wdiich 
was  done  accordin^y. 

Such  was  the  ei^  of  Pausanias,  whose  wild  and 
inconsiderate  ambiticm  had  stifled  in  him  all  sadti- 
ments  of  probity,  honour,  love  of  his  country,  zeal 
for  liberty,  and  of  hatred  and  aversion  for  the  Bar- 
barians :  Sentiments,  which,  in  some  measure,  were 
inherent  in  all  the  Greeks,  and  particularly  in  the 
Lacedaemonians. 

Sect.  XVI.  Tbemistocles,  being  pursued  by  the  Athe- 
nians and  Lacedamonians,  as  an  accomplice  in  Fausa'- 
nias*s  conspiracy ^  jlies  for  shelter  to  king  Adnietus. 

jL  HEMISTOCLES  was  also  charged  with  being 
an  accomplice  to  Pausanias.  He  was  then  in  exile. 
A  passionate  thirst  of  glory,  and  a  strong  desire  to 
command  arbitrarily  over  the  citizens,  had  made  him 
very  odious  to  them.  He  had  built,  very  near  his 
house,  a  temple  in  honour  of  Diana,  under  this  title, 
91?  Dianay  goddess  of  good  counsel ;  as  hinting  to  the 
Athenians,  that  he  had  given  good  counsel  to  their 
city  and  to  all  Greece ;  and  he  also  had  placed  his 
statue  in  it,  which  was  standing  in  Rutarch's  time. 
It  appeared,  says  he,  from  this  statue,  that  his  phy- 
siognomy was  as  heroick  as  his  valour.  Finding  that 
men  listened  with  pleasure  to  all  the  calumnies  his 
enemies  spread  against  him,  to  silence  them,  he  was 
for  ever  expatiating,  in  all  publick  assemblies,  on  the 
services  he  had  done  his  country.  As  they  were  at 
last  tired  with  hearing  him  repeat  this  so  often,  HcwA 
says  he  to  them,  are  you  weary  of  having  good  offices 
frequently  dene  you  by  the  same  persons  ?  He  did  not 
consider,  that  putting  them  so  often  in  mind  ♦  of 

*Thucyd.  1.  i.  p.  89,90.  Plut.  in  Themist.  c.  cxxiij,  cxxiv. 
Cbnu  Nep.  in  Theitiist.  c.  viit. 

*  Uoc  ntolestttmi$t.  Nam  ktkgtc  commemoratw  ptMti  eifw^if^tio  est 
mmemoris  b^fneJiciU    Ttr^nt.  in  Anar. 
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his  services,  itn  in  a  mznner  repFoachihg  tkcm-whli 
tbeir  having  forgot  thjem,  which  was  not  very  oblige 
ing ;  and  he  seemed  not  to  know^  that  the  surest 
Way  to  acquire  applause,  is  to  leave  tiie  bestowing  of 
it  to  others,  and  to  resolve  to  do  such  things  only  as 
arc  praiseworthy ;  and  that  a  frequent  r^etitioa  of 
one's  own  virtue  and  exalted  actions,  is  so  far  from 
appeasing  envy,  that  it  only  inflames  it. 

>  Themistocks,  afrer  having  been  banished  from 
Athens  by  the  ostracism,  withdrew  to  Argos.  He 
was  there  when  Pausanias  was  prosecuted  as  a  trai- 
tor, who  had  conspired  against  his  country. '  He  had 
at  first  concealed  his  machinations  from  Themisto- 
des,  though  he  was  one  of  his  best  friends  ;  but  as 
soon  as  he  was  expelled  his  country,  and  highly  re- 
sehted  that  injury,  he  disclosed  his  projects  to  him, 
and  pressed  nim  to  join  in  them.  To  induce  his 
compliance,  he  showed  him  the  letters  which  the  king 
of  Persia  wrote  to  him  ;  and  endeavoured  to  animate 
him  against  the  Athenians,  by  painting  their  injus- 
tice and  ingratitude  in  the  strongest  colours.  How* 
ever,  Themistocles  rejected  with  indignation  the 
proposals  of  Pausanias,  and  refused  peremptorily  to 
engage  in  any  manner  in  his  schemes :  But  then  he 
concealed  what  had  passed  between .  thorn,  and  did 
Hot  discover  the  enterprize  he  had  formed  j  whether 
it  was  that  he  imagined  Pausanias  would  renounce 
it  of  himself,  or  was  persuaded  that  it  would  be 
discovered  some  other  way ;  it  not  being  possible 
for  so  dangerous  and  ill-concerted  an  enterprize  to 
take  effect. 

After  Pausanias's  death,  several  letters  and  other 
things  were  found  among  his  papers,  which  raised  a 
violent  suspicion  of  Themistocles,  The  Lacedaemo* 
nians  sent  deputies  to  Athens  to  accuse  and  have  sen- 
tence of  death  passed  upon- him;  and  such  of  the 
citizens  who  envied  him,  joined  these  accusers.  Ari* 
stides  had  now  a  fair  opportunity  of  revenging  him-* 

y  Plut.  inThemist.  p,  112. 
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9df  onhisTiVal,  for  the  jxijurious  treatment  he  had  Xerxes. 
recdved  irom  him,  had  his  soul  been  capable  of  so 
cruel  a  satisfaction,  but  he  refused  absolutely  to  join 
in  so  horrid  a  combination ;  as  little  inclined  to  de- 
Ught  in  the  misfortunes  of  bis  adversary,  as  he  had 
before  been  to  regret  his  successes.  Themistodes  an- 
swered  by  letters  all  the  calumnies  with  which  he  w:a8 
charged  ;  and  represented  to  the  Athenians,  that  as 
he  had  ever  been  fond  of  ruling,  and  his  temper  be* 
ing  such  as  would  not  suffer  him  to  be  lorded  over 
by  others,  it  was  highly  improbable  that  he  should 
have  a  design  to  deliver  up  himself,  and  all  Greece^ 
to  enemies  and  Barbarians* 

In  the  mean  time  the  people,  too  strongly  wrought 
upon  by  his  accusers,  sent  some  persons  to  seize  him, 
that  he  might  be  tried  by  the  council  of  Greece. 
ThemistQcles,  having  timely  notice  of  it,  went  into 
the  island  of  Corcyra,  to  whose  inhabitants  he  for- 
merly had  done  some  service:  However,  not  thinking 
himself  safe  there,  he  fled  to  Epirus  i  and  Ending 
himself  still  pursued  by  the  Athenians  and  Lacedae- 
monians, out  of  despair  he  made  a  very  dangerous 
choice,  which  was,  to  fly  to  Admetus  king  of  Mo- 
lossus  for  refuge.  This  prince  having  formerly  de- 
sired the  aid  of  the  Athenians,  and  b^ing  refused 
with  ignonwny  by  Themistodes,  who  at  that  time 
presidoi  in  the  government,  had  retained  the  deepest 
resentment  on  that  account,  and  declared  that  he 
would  take  the  first  opportunity  to  revenge  him- 
self. But  Themistodes,  imagining  that  irf  the  un- 
happy situation  of  his  affairs,  the  recent  en|^  of  his 
feUow-citizens  was  more  to  be  feared  than  the  an* 
dent  grudge  of  that  Jdng^  was  resolved  tb  run  the 
hazard  of  it.  Being  cofhe  into  the  palace  of  that 
monarch,  upon  being  informed  that  ne  was  absent, 
he  addressed  himself  to  the  queen,  who  received  him 
very  graciously,  and  instructed  him  in  the  manner 
it  was  proper  to  make  his  request.  Admetus  being 
returned,  Themsitocles  takes  the  king^s  son  in  his 
arms,  seats  himself  on  his  hearth  amidst  his  household 
gods,  and  there  telling  hina  who  he  was,  an4  the 

VOL.   III.  H 
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Zerxffs.  cause  why  he  fled  to  him  for  reftige,  he  implores  his 
densency,  owta  that  his  life  is  in  his  hand,  intreats 
him  to  forget  the  past ;  and  represents  to  him,  that 
no  action  can  be  more  worthy  a  great  king  than  to 
CJEfirdse  demency.  Admetus  surprized  and  moved 
with  compas&ion  in  seeing  at  his^feet,  in  so  humble 
H  posture,  the  greatest  man  of  all  Greece,  and  the 
conqueror  of  all  Asia,  raised  him  immediatdy  from 
the  ground^  and  promised  to  protect  him  against  aD 
his  enemies.  Accordingly,  when  the  Athenians  and 
Lacedaemonians  came  to  deo^nd  him,  he  refused  ab- 
^utdy  to  deUv^r  up  a  person  who  had  made  hi» 
palace  his  asylum,  in  the  firm  persuasion  that  k  would 
\)^  sacred  and  inviohble. 

Whilst  he  was  at  the  court  of  this  prince,  one 
pf  his  friends  found  an  opportunity  to  carry  off 
)iis  wife  an4  children  .from  Athens,  and  to  send 
them  to  him ;  for  which  that  person  was  some  time 
after  sei^^edand  condemned  to  die.  With  regard  to 
Themistodes^3efiects,  his  friends  secured  the  greatest 
partof  themfor  him,  which  they  afterwards  found  op- 
portunity to  remit  him  5  but  ail  that  could  be  disco- 
vered, which  amounted  to  an  hundred  *  talents,  was 
carried  to  the  pubKck  treasury.  When  he  entered 
Upon  the  administration,  he  was  not  worth  three 
talents.  1  sliail  leave  this  illustrious  exile  for  some 
time  in  the  court  of  king  Admetus,  to  resume  the 
*equel  pf  thi^  history. 

Sect.  XVII.    Aristidis^t  disinUresied   administration 
of  thmfublick  treasure.     His  death  and  eulogium. 

JL  HAVE  l^forc  observed,  that  the  command  of 
Greece  had  passed  from  Sparta  to  the  Athenians. 
Hitherto  the  cities  and  nations  of  Greece  had  indeed 
contributed  some  sums  of  money  towards  carrying 
on  the  expence  of  the  war  against  the  Barbarians  ; 
but  thb  rq>artition  or  division  had  always  occasion- 


.\ 


y  Plut.  in  AHst.  p.  S8S,  S34.    Diod.  1.  xi.  p.  S6. 
♦  Aa  hundred  thousand  crowns  French,  about  22,500/i  sterK 
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cd  great  feuds,  because  it  was  not  made  in  a  just 'or  Xerxes. 
eqinl  proportion.  It  was  thought  proper,  under 
tlus  new  government,  to  lodge  in  the  island  of  Delos,' 
the  common  treasure  of  Greece ;  to  fix  new  regu* 
htioas  with  regard  to  publick  monies  ;  and  to  lay 
•och  a  tax  as  might  be  regulated  according  to  the 
revenue  of  each  city  and  state ;  in  order  that  the 
expences  being  equsJly  borne  by  the  several  indivi- 
duals who  composed  the  body  of  the  allies,  no  one 
might  have  reason  to  murmur.  The  business  was, 
to  find  a  person  of  so  honest  and  incorrupt  a  mind, 
as  to  discharge  Mthfully  an  employment  of  so  deli* 
cate  and  dangerous  a  kind,  the  due  administration 
of  which  so  nearly  concerned  the  puUick  welfiirr, 
AU  the  allies  cast  their  eyes  on  Aristides ;  accordingly 
they  invested  him  with  full  powers,  and  appointed 
him  to  levy  a  tax  on  each  of  them,  relying  entirely 
on  his  wisdom  and  justice. 

The  citizens  had  no  cause  to  repent  their  choice^ 
•  He  presided  over  the  treasury  with  the  fidelity  and 
disinterestedness  of  a  man,  who  looks  upon  it  as  a 
capital  crime  to  embezzle  the  smallest  portion  of 
anothei?s  possessions  ;  with  the  care  and  activity  of 
a  father  of  a  family,  in  the  management  of  his  own 
estate  ;  and  with  the  caution  and  integrity  of  a  per* 
son^  who  considers  the  publick  monies  as  sacred.  In 
fine,  he  succeeded  in  what  is  equally  difficult  and" 
extraordinary^  viz.  to  acquire  the  love  of  all  in  ail 
office,  in  which  he  that  escapes  the  publick  odium 
gaim  a  great  point.  Such  is  the  glwious  character 
which  Seneca  gives  of  a  person  charged  with  an  cm^ 
ployment  of  almost  the  same  kind,  and  the  noblest 
eulogiam  that  can  be  given  such  as  administer  publick 
revenues.  It  is  the  exact  picture  of  Aristides.  He 
discovered  so  much  probity  and  wisdom  in  the  ex^ 
erase  of  this  office,  that  no  man  complained  ^  anxi 

*  Tu  qwdem  orbis  terrsrvm  rathmes  adtn'nutrMS ;  tarn  ahsltnenicr 
fuam  aLUmoM^  t4Mnliligenler  qvam  tuwtf  tarn  religioie  quAm  publicaa.  In 
officio  amoran  conseqveris,  in  quo  odium  vitare  difficiU  est*  Seuec.  UU 
it  Brevit.  Vic  cap.  xviii. 
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Xerxes,  thosc  times  were  considered  ever  after  as  the  gdldefl 
age,  that  is,  the  period  in  which  Greece  had  attain* 
ed  its  highest  pitch  of  virtue  and  happiness.  And 
indeed,  the  tax  which  he  had  fixed,  in  the  whole,  to 
four  hundred  and  sixty  *  talents,  was  raised  by  Pe- 
rides  to  six  hundred,  and  soon  after  to  thirteen 
hundred  talents :  It  was  not  that  the  expences  of 
the  war  were  increased,  but  the  treasure  was  em. 
ployed  to  very  useless  purposes,  in  manual  dustribu* 
tions  to  the  Athenians,  in  solemnizing  of  games  and 
festivals,  in  building  of  temples  and  pubUck  edifices  j 
not  to  mention,  that  the  hands  of  those  who  super* 
intended  the  treasury  were  not  always  clean  and 
uncorrupt  as  those  of  Aristides.  This  wise  and 
equitable  conduct  secured  him,  to  latest  posterity, 
the  glorious  surname  of  the  IfusU 

Nevertheless,  Plutarch  relates  an  action  of  Aristi^ 
des,  which  shews  that  the  Greeks  (the  same  may  be 
said  of  the  Romans)  had  a  very  narrow  and  imper- 
feet  idea  of  justice.  They  confined  the  exercise  of 
it  to  the  interior,  as  it  were,  of  civU  society ;  and 
acknowledged  that  the  individuals  were  bound  to 
observe  strictly  its  several  maxims :  But  with  regard 
to  their  country,  to  the  republick,  (their  great  lAcA 
to  which  they  reduced  every  thing)  they  thought  in 
a  quite  different  manner  ;  and  imagined  themselves 
essentially  obliged  to  sacrifice  to  it,  not  only  their 
lives  and  possessions,  but  even  their  religion  and  the 
most  sacred  engagements,  in  opposition  to  and  con- 
tempt of  the  most  solemn  oaths.  This  will  appear 
evidently  in  what  follows. 

*  After  the  regulation  had  been  made  in  respect 
to  the  tributes  of  which  I  have  just  spoke,'  Aristides 
having  settled  the  several  articles  of  the  alliance, 
made  the  confederates  take  an  oath  to  observe  them 
punctually,  and  he  himself  swore  in  the  name  of  the 

»  Plut.  in  Arist.  p.  S8S,  SS4. 
*  The  talent  is  worth  a  thousand  French  crowns ;  or  about 
S951.  sterling. 
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Athenians ;  and  in  danoundng  the  curses  which  Xerxes, 
always  accompanied  the  oaths^  he  threw  into  the  sea,^ 
pursuant  to  the  usual  custom,  large  bars  of  red-hot 
iron.  But  the  ill  state  erf  the  Athenian  affiiirs  forcing 
them  afterwards  to  infringe  some  of  those  articles, 
and  to  govern  a  little  more  arbitrarily,  he  intreated 
them  to  vent  those  curses  on  him,  and  discharge 
themselves  thereby  of  the  punishment  due  to  such 
as  had  forsworn  themselves,  and  who  had  been  re- 
duced to  it  by  the  unhappy  situation  of  their  affairs. 
Theophrastus  tells  us,  that  in  general  (these  words 
are  borrowed  from  Plutarch)  Aristides,  who  exe- 
cuted all  matters  relating  to  himself  or  the  publick 
with  the  most  impartial  and  rigorous  justice,  used  to 
act,  in  his  administration,  several  things,  according 
as  the  exigency  of  affairs,  and  the  welfare  of  his 
country  might  require ;  it  being  his  opinion,  that  a 
govemmait,  in  order  to  support  itself,  is,  on  some 
6cc2L&ionSy  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  injustice,  of 
which  he  gives  the  following  example.  One  day, 
as  the  Athenians  wefe  debating  in  their  council, 
about  bringing  to  their  city,  in  opposition  to  the 
articles  of  the  treaty,  the  common  treasures  of 
Greece  which  were  deposited  in  Dclos :  The  Samians 
having  opened  the  debate ;  when  it  was  Aristides's 
turn  to  speak,  he  said,  that  the  dislodging  of  the 
treasure  was  an  unjust  action,  but  useful,  and  made 
this  opinion  take. place.  The  incident  shews,  that 
the  pretended  wisdom  of  the  heathens  was  over- 
spread  with  great  obscurity  and  error. 

It  was  scarce  possible  to  have  a  greater  contempt 
for  riches  than  Aristides  had.  Themistocles,  who 
was  not  pleased  with  the  encomiums  bestowed 
on  other  men,  hearing  Aiistides  applauded  for  the 
noble  disinterestedness  with  which  he  administered 
the  publick  treasures,  did  but  laugh  at  it ;  and  said;  . 
that  the  praises  bestowed  upon  hini  for  it,  shewed 
no  greater  merit  or  virtue  than  that,  of  a  strong 
chest,  which  faithfully  preserves  all  the  monies  that 
are  shut  up  in  it,  without  retaining  any.    This  low 
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Xerxes*  snccr  was  by  way  of  rcVcoge  for  a  stroke  of  riillcty 
that  had  stung  him  to  the  quicku  Themi&toclc$ 
sayiiig,  that,  in  his  opinion,  the  greatest  talent  a  gcw 
neral  cuuid  posaess,  was  to  be.  able  to  foresee  the  d€-» 
signs  of  an  enemy  :  "  This  talent/'  replied  Aristi- 
des,  "  is  necessary ;  but  there  is  anoth^  no  le^% 
noUe  and  worthy  a  general,  that  is,  to  have  dean 
hands,  and  a  soixl  superior  to  venality  and  views  of 
interest/'  Aristidcs  might  very  justly  answer  The- 
mistocles  in  this  manner,  since  he  was  really  very 
poor,  though  he  had  possessed  the  highest  employ* 
ments  in  the  state.  He  seemed  to  have  an  innate 
love  for  poverty;  and 80  far  from  being  ashamed  of  it, 
he  thought  it  reflected  as  much  glory  on  him,  as  all 
the  trophies  and  victories  he  had  won-  Wstory 
gives  us  a  shining  instance  of  this, 

Callias,  who  was  a  near  relation  of  Aristides,  ancj 
the  most  w^thy  citissen  in  Athens,  was  citod  to. 
appear  before  the  judgest  The  accuser,  laying  very 
little  stress  on  the  cause  ibwlf,  reproached  him  espj> 
cially  with  permitting  Aristides,  hia  wife  and  chil^ 
dren,  to  live  in  poverty,  at  a  time  when  he  himself 
wallowed  in  riches.  CaUias  perceiving  that  these  re-i 
proaches  made  a  strong  impression  on  the  judges,  he 
summoned  Aristidcs  to  declare  before  them,whether- ' 
he  had  not  often  pressed  him  to  accept  of  large  sums 
of  money;  and  whether  he  had  not  obstinately  re- 
fused to  accept  of  hb  offer,  with  saying.  That  he  ha4 
more  reason  to  boast  of  his  poverty,  than  Callias  of 
his  riches :  That  many  persons  were  to  be  found  who 
had  made  a  good  use  of  their  wealth,  but  that  there 
were  fevv  who  bore  their  poverty  with  niagnanimity 
and  even  joy ;  and  that  none  had  cause  to  blush  a( 
their  abjedt  condition,  but  such  as  had  reduced  them* 
selveii  to  it  by  their  idleness,  their  intemperance,  their 
j  profusion,  or  dissolute  conduct.  ^  Aristides  declared, 
[  that  his  kinsman  had  told  nothing  but  the  truth  j 
und  added,  that  a  man  wliose  frame  of  mind  is  such^ 

^  Plut.  in  coinpar,  Arist.  5c  Caton.  p.  355. 
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MS  to  suppress  a  desire  of  superfltiotis  things^,  and  who  Xertw. 
confines  the  wants  of  hfe  within  the  narrowest  fi- 
ntks ;  besides  its  freeing  him  from  a  thousand  im-* 
portunate  cares,  »id  leaving  him  so  much  master  of 
hk  tknc,  as  to  derote  it  entirely  to  the  pubUck ;  it 
abo  approaches  him,  in  some  measure,  to  the  Deity, 
wiio  is  wholly  void  of  cares  or  wants.  There  wa^ 
no  man  in  the  assembly,  but,  at  hisr  leaving  it,  would 
have  chose  to  be  Aristides,  though  so  poor,  rather 
than  Callias  with  aU  his  riches* 

Plutarch  gives  us,  in  a  few  wordai,  Plato's  glorious 
cestUDony  of  Aristkfcs's  virtue,  for  which  he  looks 
iqxm  him  ^  infinitely  superior  to  all  the  illustrious 
men  his  contemporaries.  Thtmisiodes^  Cimon,  and 
Pericles,  (says  he)  filled  indeed  their  dty  with  ^p\cAi 
did  edifices,  with  porticos,  statues,  rich  ornaments, 
smd  other  vain  smpeirfluities  of  that  kind  ;  but  Ari* 
sttdes  did  all  that  lay  in  his  power  to  enrich  e^erf 
part  of  it  with  virtue :  Now,  to  raise  a  city  to  tru€ 
fis^jpiness,  it  nomst  be  made  virtuons,  not  ridu 

PlttUrch  takes  notice  of  aiiother  circumstance  in 
Aristides's  Hfe,  wbich^  though  of  the  simplest  kind^ 
reircts  the  greatest  honour  on  him,  and  may  servft  as 
an  excellent  lesson.     It  is  in  the  baautiful  "^  treatisef, 
in  wlikh  he  enquires,  whether  if  is  proper  for  old 
men  to  concern  themselves  with  affaire'  of  goverrt- 
«aem  ;  and  where  he  points  out  admirably  wd9,  the 
various  services  they  may  do  the  state,  even  in  ah 
advanced  age.     We  are  not  to  fancy,  says  he,  that 
att  publick  services  require  great  xWotion  and  hurry, 
such  as  to  harangue  the  people,  to  preside  in  the  go-     ^ 
vemmcnt,  or  to  head  armies :    An  dd^nwin,  whose 
jtnind  is  informed  with  wisdom,  may,  without  go- 
ing abroad,  ex^d^e  a^  kind  of  magistracy  m  it,  which 
though  secret  and  obscure,  is  not  therefore  the  less 
important ;  and  that  is,  in  training  up  youth  by  good 
counsel,  teaching  them  the  various  springs  of  pcHcy, 
and  how  to  act  m  publick  affairs.     Aristides,  adds 

*^Pag.  795,797; 
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Xerxes.  Plutardi,  was  not  zlw^ys  in  office,  but  was  always 
usefiil  to  it.     His  house  was  a  pubtick  school  of  vii^ 
tue,  wisdom,  and  policy.     It  was  open  to  all-  young^ 
Athenians,  who  were  lovers  of  virtue,  and  these  used 
to  consult  him  as  an  oracle.     He  gave  them  the  kind- 
est reception,  heard  them  with  patience,  instructed 
them  with  fiamiliarity ;  and  endeavoured,  above  all 
things,  to  animate  their  courage,  and  inspire  them 
with  confidence.      It  is  observed  particularly  that 
Cimon,  afterwards  so  famous,  was  obliged  to  imn 
for  this  important  service, 
j       Plutarch  *  divided  the  life  of  statesmen  into  three 
I  ages.    In  the  first,  he  would  have  them  learn  the  prin-» 
I   ciples  of  government ;  in  the  second,  reduce  them 
to  practice  ;  and  in  the  third,  instruct  others. 
,    ^  History  does  not  mention  the  exact  time  when, 
not  place  where,  Aristides  died ;  but  then  it  pays  a 
gk>rious  testimony  to  his  memory,  when  it  assures 
us,  that  this.g!:eat  man>  who  Jiad  possessed  the  high-» 
est  employments  in  the  repubUek,  and  had  the  a^o- 
lute  disposal  of  its  treatores,  died  poor,  and  did  not 
)eav4  money  enough  to  defray  the  expences  of  his 
funeral ;  so  that  the  government  was  obliged  to  bear 
the  charge  of  it,  and  to  maintain  his  family.     His 
daughters  were  married,  andliysimachus  his  sonwas 
subbed  at  the  expenjce  of  the  Brytaneum  ;  wJbich 
also  gave  the  daughter  of  the  latter,  aftar  his  death, 
the  pension  with  which  those  were  honoured  who 
Jbad  been  victoijiws  at  the  Oiymfnck  games.    Plu- 
,tarch  relates  on  this  occasion,  the  liberality  of  the 
Athenians  in  favour  of  the  posterity  of  Aristogiton 
their  deliverer,  who  was  fallen  to  decay  ;  and  he  adds, 
that  even  in  his  time,  (almost  six  hundred  years  af- 
ter) the  same  goodness  and  liberality  still  subsisted : 

^  Pint,  m  Arist.  p.  334^  SS5. 

•  He  applies  on  this  occasion  the  custom  used  in  Rorre,  where 
the  Vestals  spent  the  first  ten  years  in  learning  their  office,  and 
this  was  a  kind  of  noviciate;  the  next  ten  years  they  employed  in 
the  exercise  of  their  functions,  and  the  last  ten  in  instructing  the 
young  novices  in  them. 
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It  wafe  glorious  for  the  city,  to  hare  preserved  for  so  Xcrxes. 
many  centuries  its  generosity  and  gratitude ;  and  a 
strong  motive  to  animate  individuals,  who  were  as* 
sured  that  their  children  would  enjoy  the  rewards 
^^hich  death  might  prevent  them  from  receiving  1 
It  was  delightful  to  see  the  remote  posterity  of  the 
defenders  and  deliverers  of  the  commonwe<dth,  who 
had  inherited  nothing  from  their  ancestors  but  Hhe 
glory  of  their  actions,  maintained  for  so  many  ages 
at  the  expence  of  the  publick,  in  consideration  of  the 
services  their  families  had  rendered.  They  lived  in 
this  manner  with  much  more  honour,  and  called  up 
the  remembrance  of  their  ancestors  with  much  greater 
splendor,  than  a  multitude  of  citizens,  whose  fathers 
had  been  studious  only  of  leaving  them  great  estates, 
iR^hich  generally  do  not  long  survive  those  who  raised 
them,  and  often  leave  their  posterity  nothing  but  the 
odious  remembrance  of  the  injustice  and  oppression 
by  which  they  were  acquired. 

The  greatest  honour  which  the  ancients  have  done 
Aristides,  is  in  bestowing  on  him  the  glorious  tide 
of  the  Jtist.  He  gained  it,  not  by  one  particular  ac- 
tion,  but  by  the  whole  tenor  of  his  conduct  and 
actions.  Hutarch  makes  a  reflection  on  this  occa- 
sion, which  being  very  remarkable,  I  think  it  incum- 
bent  on  me  not  to  omit. 

*  Among  the  several  virtues  of  Aristides,  says  this 
judicious  author,  that  for  which  he  was  most  re- 
nowned, was  his  justice ;  because  this  virtue  is  of 
most  general  use ;  its  benefits  extending  to  a  greater 
number  of  persons ;  as' it  is  the  foundation,  and  in  a 
manner  the  soul  of  every  publick  office  and  employ, 
ment.  Hence  it  was  that  Aristides,  though  in  low 
circumstances,  and  of  mean  extraction,  merited  the 
title  of  Just ;  a  title,  says  Plutarch,  truly  royal,  or 
rather  truly  divine ;  but  one  of  which  princes  are 
seldom  ambitious,  because  generally  ignorant  of  its 
beauty  and  excellency.  They  chuse  rather  to  be  called 

'  Plut,  in  Tit.  Arist.  p.  321,  322i 
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Xerxes.  5  the  conquerors  of  cities,  and  the  thunderbolts  of 
war  ;  and  sometimes  even  eagles  and  lions ;  prefer-* 
ring  the  vain  honour  of  pompous  titles,  which  con* 
vey  no  other  idea,  but  violence  and  slaughter,  to  the 
solid  glory  of  tliose  expressive  of  igoodness  and  vir- 
tue. They  do  not  know,  continues  Bhucarch,  that  of 
the  three  chief  attributes  of  the  Deity,  of  whom 
kings  boast  themselves  the  image,  I  mean,  inrnoorta* 
lity,  power,  and  justice;  that  of  these  three  attributes, 
I  say,  the  first  of  which  excites  our  admiration  and 
desire,  tlie  second  fills  us  with  dread  and  terror,  and 
the  third  inspires  us  with  love  and  respect ;  this  last 
only  is  truly  and  personally  communicated  to  man, 
and  is  the  only  one  that  can  conduct  him  to  the  other 
two ;  it  being  impossible  for  man  to  become  truly 
immortal  and  powerful,  but  by  being  just. 
A.  M.  Before  I  resume  the  sequel  of  this  history,  it  may 
S5S^.  not  be  improper  to  observe,  that  it  was  about  thb 
-^'^^'"- period  the  fame  of  the  Greeks,  still  more  renowned 
for  the  wisdom  of  their  polity  than  the  glory  of  their 
victories,  induced  the  Romans  to  have  recourse  to 
their  lights  and  knowledge.  Rome,  formed  under 
kings,  was  in  want  of  such  laws,  as  were  necessary 
for  the  good  government  of  a  commonwealth.  *  For 
this  purpose  the  Romans  sent  deputies  to  copy  the 
laws  of  the  cities  of  Greece,  and  particularly  of 
Athens,  which  were  still  better  adapted  to  the  popu- 
lar pjovernmcnt  that  had  been  established  after  the 
expulsion  of  the  kings.  On  this  model,  the  ten 
magistrates^  called  Decemviri^  and  who  were  invested 
with  absolute  authority,  were  created:  These  di- 
gested the  laws  of  the  twelve  tables,  which  are  the 
basis  of  the  Roman  law. 

«  Poliorcetcs,  Ccrauni  Nlcanorcs. 

•  Mfssi  fe<?aff  Aihenas^Jusa'ique  ihdifas  ks^cs  Solcnis  dt'scriberry  4"  *//- 
vrvm  Uiacia  chifalvm  ijisfilutay  wiortj,  jura  que  noscere.  Decern  /a- 
hularwn leiyi^fi  pcrlnt^e  sunt  (qulbvs  adjeda: poi^f.ca  dv<£ }  quiminv quonit^ 
in  hoi'  iiinrtiv^o  nliarum  Sf  per  afiah  priratm-um  Iv^ritw  rrn.uulo,  Jo  is  c  >.' ;  > 
pvUxi  prhaf<qa£  atjwiu     Li  v.  1.  iii.  n.  31,  &  j4. 
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Sect.  XVIII.    Deafh  of  Xerxes,  killed  by  Ariabanus. 
His  character. 

1  HE  ni  success  of  Xerxes  in  his  expedition  A,  M. 
jjgains*^  the  Greeks,  and  which  continued  aiter wards,  ^^^• 
at  length  discouraged  him.  Renouncing  all  thoughts  473 
of  war  and  conquest,  he  abandoned  himself  entirely 
to  luxury  and  ease^  and  was  studious  of  nothing  but 
his  pleasures,  *  ^^jtabanus,  a  native  of  Hyrcania, 
captain  of  his  gu^irds,  and  who  had  long  been  one  of 
his  chief  favourites,  found  that  tliis  dissolute  conduct 
had  drawn  upon  him  the  contempt  of  his  subjects. 
He  therefore  imagined  that  this  would  be  a  favour- 
able opportunity  to  conspire  against  his  sovereign  ; 
and  his  ambition  was  so  vast,  that  he  flattered  him- 
self with  the  hopes  of  succeeding  him  in  the  throne  '. 
|t  is  very  likely,  that  he  was  excited  to  the  commis- 
sion of  this  crime,  from  another  motive.  Xerxes 
had  commanded  him  to  murder  Darius,  his  eldest 
son,  but  for  what  cause  history  is  silent.  As  this  or- 
der had  been  given  at  a  banquet,  and  when  the  com- 
pany  was  heated  with  wine,  he  did  not  doubt  but 
that  Xerxes  would  forget  it,  and  therefore  was  not 
in  haste  to  obey  it :  However,  he  was  mistaken,  for 
the  king  complained  upon  that  account,  which  made 
Artabanus  dread  his  resentment,  and  therefore  he 
resolved  to  prevent  him.  Accordingly  he  prevailed 
upon  Mithndates,  one  of  the  eunuchs  of  the  palace, 
and  great  chamberlain,  to  engage  in  his  conspiracy ; 
and  by  his  means  entered  the  chamber  where  the 
king  lay,  and  murdered  him  in  his  sleep.  He  then 
went  immediately  to  Artaxerxes,  the  third  son  of 
Xerxes.  He  informed  him  of  the  murder,  charging 
Darius  his  eldest  brother  with  it ;  as  if  impatience 
to  ascend  the  throne  had  prompted  him  to  that  exc- 

^  Ctes.  c.  ii.   Diod.  1.  xi.  p.  52.  Justin.  1.  iii.  c.  1.        '»  Arist. 
folit.  1.  V.  c.  10.  p.  404. 

*  This  was  aot  the  Artabanus  uncle  to  Xerxes* 
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Xerxes,  crable  deed.  He  added,  that  to  secure  the  crown  to 
Jumself,  he  was  resolved  to  murdcfr  him  ako,  for: 
which  reason  it  would  be  absolutely  necessary  for 
him  to  keep  upon  his  ffuard.  These  words  having 
.  .  made  such  an  impression  on  Artaxer^es*(a  youth; 
as  Artabanus  desired,  he  went  immediately  into  his 
brother*s  apartment,  where,  being  assisted  by  Arta- 
banus and  his  guards,  he  murdered  him.  Hystaspes, 
Xerxes's  second  son,  was  next  heir  to  the  crown  af- 
ter Darius  ;  but  as  he  was  then  in  Bactriana,  of  which 
be  was  governor,  Artabanus  seated  Artaxerxes  on 
the  throne,  but  did  not  design  to  suffer  him  to  enjoy 
it  longer  than  he  had  formed  a  faction  strong  enough 
to  drive  him  from  it,  and  ascend  it  himself.  His 
great  authority  had  gained  him  a  multitude  of 
creatures  ;  besides  this,  he  had  seven  sons,  who  were 
of  a  veiy  tall  stature,  handsome,  strong,  courageous, 
and  raised  to  the  highest  employments  in  the  empire. 
The  aid  he  hoped  to  receive  from  them,  was  the  chief 
motive  of  his  raising  his  views  so  high.  But,  whilst 
he  was  attempting  to  compleat  his  design,  Artax- 
erxes being  informed  of  this  plot  by  Megabyzus, 
who  had  married  one  of  his  sisters,  he  endeavoured 
to  anticipate  him,  and  killed  him  before  he  had  an 
opportunity  of  putting  his  treason  in  execution. 
His  death  established  this  prince  in  the  possession  of 
the  kingdom. 

Thus  we  have  seen  the  end  of  Xerxes,  who  was 
one  of  the  most  powerful  princes  that  ever  lived.  It 
would  be  needless  for  me  to  anticipate  the  reader, 
with  respect  to  the  judgment  he  ought  to  form  of 
him.  We  see  him  surrounded  with  whatever  is 
greatest  and  most  august  in  the  opinion  of  mankind; 
The  most  extensive  empire  at  that  time  in  thc.world; 
immenwSe  treasures,  ai.d  an  incredible  number  of 
land  as  well  as  sea-forces.  But  all  these  things  arc 
round  him,  not  in  him,  and  add  no  lustre  to  his  na- 
tural qualities :  For,  by  a  blindness  too  common  to 
princes  and  great  men  ;  born  in  the  midst  of  all  ter- 
restrial blessings,  heir  to  boundless  pQwer,  and  a 
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lustre  that  had  cost  him  nothing,  he  had  accustomed  Xencs. 
himself  to  Judge  of  his  own  talents  and  personal  me- 
rit, from  tne  exterior  of  his  exalted  station  and  rank. 
He  disregards  the  wise  counsels  of  Artabanus  his 
unde,  and  of  Demaratus,  who  alone  had  courage 
enough  to  speak  truth  to  him  ;  and  he  abandons 
himself  to  courtiers,  the  adorers  of  his  fortune,  whose 
whole  study  it  wjft  to  soothe  his  plssions.  He  pro- 
portions,  and  pretends  to  regulate  the  success  of  his 

^  cnterprizes,  by  the  extent  of  his  power.  The  slavish 
submission  of  so  many  nations  no  longer  soothes  his 
ambition  ;  and  little  affected  with  too  easy  an  obe- 
dience,  he  takes  pleasure  in  exercising  his  power  over 
the  elements,  in  cutting  his  way  through  mountains, 
and  making  them  navigable ;  in  chastising  the  sea 
for  having  broke  down  his  bridge,  and  in  foolishly 
attempting  to  shackle  the  waves,  by  throwing  chains 
into  tbcm.  Big-swoln  with  a  childish  vanity  and  a 
ridiculous  pride,  he  looks  upon  himself  as  the  arbiter 
of  nature :  He  imagines,  that  npt  a  nation  in  the 
world  will  dare  to  wait  his  arrival ;  and  fondly  and 
presumptuously  relies  on  the  millions  of  men  and 
ships  which  he  drags  after  him.  But  when,  iifter 
the  battle  of  Salamin,  he  beholds  the  sad  ruins,  the 

■  shameful  remains  of  his  numberless  troops  scattered 
over  all  Greece  * ;  he  then  is  sensible  of  the  wide 
difference  between  an  army  and  a  crowd  of  men.  In 
a  word,  to  form  a  right  judgment  of  Xerxes,  we 
need  but  contrast  him  witn  a  citizen  of  Athens,  a 
Miltiades,  Themistocles,  or  Aribtides.  In  the  lattcf 
we  find  all  the  good  sense,  prudence,  ability  in  war, 
valour,  and  greatness  of  soul ;  in  the  former  we  see 
nothing  but  vanity,  pride,  obstinacy ;  the  meanest 
and  most  groveling  sentiments,  and  sometimes  the 

most  horrid  barbarity. 

« 

•  Strahtsqu€  per  fotam  prrsxim  Gnfrinm  Xer.res  ititcl!  xit,  <jnan1um  a 6 
iitrcUu  turbadisiuieU    benec.  de  Denef.  1.  vi.  c.  *'" 
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CHAPTER  !•     ^ 

lS'iii.  This  chapter  includes  the  history  of  the  Pfersians 
'  and  Greeks,  from  the  beginning  of  Artaxerxes^s 
reign,  to  the  Peloponnesian  war,  which  began  in  the 
42a  year  of  that  king's  reign, 

'Sect.  I.     Artaxerxes  ruins  the  faction  of  Artabanus^ 
and  thai  cf  Hystaspes  his  elder  brother. 

^'^'  1  KDE  Greek  historians  give  this  prince  the  surname 
Ant.J.C*^^Longimanus.  Strabo  '^says,  it  was  because  his 
4-73.  hands  were  so  long,  that  when  he  stood  upright  he 
could  touch  his  knees  with  them  \  but  according  to 
^  Plutarch,  it  was  because  his  right  hand  was  longer 
than  his  left.  .  Had  it  not  been  for  this  blemish,  he 
would  have  been  the  most  graceful  man  of  his  age. 
He  was  still  more  remarkable  for  his  goodness  and 
generosity.     He  reigned  about  forty-nine  years. 

*^  Although  Artaxerxes,  by  the  death  of  Artabanus, 
was  delivered  from  a  dangerous  competitor,  there 
still  were  two  obstacles  in  his  way,  bdbre  he  could 

»  Lib.  XV.  p.  7S5.       ^  ki  Artax.  p.  1011.      <^  Ctes.  c.  xxx. 
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establish  himself  in  the  quiet  possession  of  his  throne;  Artat. 
one  of  which  was,  his  brother  Hystaspes,  governor  ^^"5^*^ 
of  Bactriana ;  and  the  other,  the  faction  of  Artaba- 
tius.     He  began  by  the  latter. 

Artabanus  had  left  seven  sons,  and  a  great  num-/ 
bcr  of  partisans,  who  soon  assembled  to  revenge  his 
death.  These,  and  the  adherents  of  Artaxerxes^ 
fought  a  bloody  battle,  in  which  a  great  number  of 
Persian  nobles  lost  their  lives.  Artaxerxes  having  at 
last  entirely  defeated  his  enemies,  put  to  deatli  all 
who  had  engaged  in  this  conspiracy.  He  took  an 
exemplary  vengeance  of  those  who  were  concerned 
in  his  father's  murder^  and  particularly  of  Mithri* 
dates  the  eunuch,  who  had  betrayed  him,  and  who 
was  executed  in  the  following  manner.  ^  He  waS 
laid  on  his  back  in  a  kind  of  horse-trough,and  strong* 
ly  fastened  to  the  four  comers  of  it.  Every  part  of 
him,  except  his  head,  his  hands  and  feet,  which  came 
out  at  holes  made  for  that  purpose,  was  covered  with 
another  trough.  In  this  horrid  situation  victuals 
were  given  him  from  time  to  time  j  and  in  case  of 
his  remsal  to  eat  it,  they  were  forced  down  his 
throat :  Honey  mixed  with  milk  was  given  him  to 
drink,  and  all  his  face  was  smeared  with  it,  which  by 
that  means  attracted  a  numberless  multitude  of  flies, 
especially  as  he  was  perpetually  exposed  to  the 
Korching  rays  of  the  sun.  I'he  worms  which  bred 
in  his  excrements  preyed  upon  his  bowels.  The 
criminal  lived  fifteen  or  twenty  days  in  inexpressible 
torments. 

^  Ajrtaxerxes  having  crushed  the  faction  of  Arta^* 
banus,  was  powerful  enough  to  send  an  army  into 
Bactriana,  wnich  had  declared  in  favour  of  his  bro* 
ther,  but  he  was  not  successful  on  this  occasion. 
The  two  armies  engaging, Hystaspes  stood  his  ground 
so  well,  that,  if  he  did  not  gain  the  victory,  he  at 
least  sust^hed  no  loss  j  so  that  both  armies  separated 

*  Hut.  in  Artax.  p.  1019,        « Ctes.  c.  xxxl. 
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Artax,  ^jjj^  equal  success ;  Mid  each  retired  to  prepare  for 
o^S^m ,  ^  g^^Qj^  J  battle.  Artaxerxes  having  raised  a  greater 
army  than  his  brother,  (not  to  mention  that  the 
whole  empire  declared  in  his  favour)  defeated  him 
in  a  second  en&;agement,  and  entirely  ruined  his  par- 
ty. By  this  victory  he  secured  to  himself  the  quiet 
possession  of  the  empire. 

^  To  maintain  himself  in  the  throne,  he  removed 
all  such  governors  of  cities  and  provinces  from  their 
employment,  as  he  suspected  to  hold  a  correspon- 
dence with  either  of  the  factions  he  had  overcome, 
and  substituted  others  on  whom  he  could  rdy.  He 
afterwards  applied  himself  to  reforming  the  abuses 
and  disorders  which  had  crept  into  the  government. 
By  his  wise  conduct  and  zeal  for  the  publick  good, 
he  soon  acquired  great  reputation  and  authority, 
with  the  love  of  his  subjeas,  the  strongest  8U|^KNr( 
of  sovereign  power. 

Sect.  IL  Themisiocles  files  to  ArtMerxesw 

%^:  According  to  Xhucydides,  lliemistocles  fled 
to  this  prince  in  the  beginning  of  his  reign ;  but  other 
authors,  as  Strabo,  Plutarch,  Diodorus,  fix  this  ind- 
dent  under  Xerxes  his  predecessor.  Dr.  Prideaux 
is  of  the  latter  opinion ;  he  likewise  thinks,  that  the 
Artaxerxes  in  question,  is  the  same  with  him  who  is 
called  Ahasuerus  in  scripture,  and  who  married 
Esther :  But  we  suppose  with  the  learned  archbishop 
Usher,  that  it  was  Darius  the  son  of  Hystaspes  who 
espoused  this  illustrious  Jewess.  I  have  already  de- 
clared more  than  once,  that  I  would  not  engage  in 
Controversies  of  this  kind  ;  and  therefore  with 
regard  to  this  flight  of  Themistocles  into  Persia, 
and  the  history  of  Esther,  I  shall  follow  the  opinion 
of  the  learned  Usher,  my  usual  guide  on  these  oc* 
casions. 

'  Diod.  L  zL  p.  Sis 
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^  We  have  seen  that  Themistodcs'had  fled  to  Adi  Artkfc. 
knetus,  king  of  the  MoIossi,.and  had  met  with  a  gra*^^^!^* 
cibus  reception  from  him  ;  but  the  Athenians  and 
Lacedaemonians  would  not  suffer  him  to  live  in  pette; 
and  reqilired  that  prince  to  deliver  him  np ;  threat- 
ening, in  case  of  refusal,  to  carry  their  irms  into  hi* 
country*  Admctus^  who  was  unwilling  to  drx^ 
such  formidable  enemies  upon  himself,  and  muck 
more  to  deliver  up  the  man  who  had  fled  to  him  for 
refuge^  informed  him  of  the  great  danger  to  which 
he  was  exposed,  and  favoured  his  flight.  Themisto' 
cles  went  as  far  by  land  as  Pydnk,  a  city  of  Macedonia, 
and  there  embarked  on  board  a  merchant  ship  whicfr 
was  sailing  to  Ionia*  None  Of  the  passengtrs  knevr 
him.  A  storm  having  carried  this  vessd  near  the 
island  of  Naxos,  then  besieged  by  the  Athenians ) 
the  imminent  danger  to  which  Themistodes  was 
exposed,  obliged  him  to  discover  himself  to  the 
pilot  and  master  of  the  ship ;  after  whi<:h>  by  in^ 
treatks  and  menaces,  he  forced  th^m  to  sail  towards 
Asia* 

^  Thefiiistocles  might  on  this  occasion  call  to  mind 
the  advice  which  his  father  had  given  him  when  an 
infant,  viz^  to  lay  very  little  stress  on  the  favour  of 
the  common  people.  They  were  then  walking  to* 
gether  in  tlie  harbour.  His  father  pointing  to  soma 
rotten  gallies  that  lay  neglected  on  the  strand, -fi^A^/rf 
ii^ere^  says  he,  sen^  (pointing  to  them)  t/jus  do  ih^ 
people  treat  their  governors^  when  they  can  do  them  no 
farther  service. 

He  was  now  arrived  in  Cumac,  a  city  of  -ffioHa  in 
Asia  minpr.  The  king  of  Persia  had  set  a  price  up- 
on his  head,  and  promised  two  hundred  *  t\'ents  to 
any  man  who  should  deliver  him  up.  The  whold 
coast  was  covered  with  people^  who  wei'e  watcliing 

»^Thucyd.  i.  i.  p.  90,  ftl.  Plut.  in  Themlst.  p.' 125,  127. 
Diod.  h  xii  p.  42,  l-^.  Corn.  Nep/in  Themist.  c.  viii.  x.  '»  Plut, 
in  Themist.  p.  112. 

»  Two  hundred  thousand  crowns,  or  about  43,000  /.  sterling. 
VOL.  Ill*  I 
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Anax.  for  tAn.  He  Bed  to  iEgae^  a  Ihtle  dtf  of  JEd^^^ 
^^^S^'  where  noxme  knew  him  except  Nicogenes,  at  whose 
house  he  lodged.  He  was  the  most  weakhy  man  in 
that  country,  and  very  intimate  with  all  the  lords  of 
the  Persian  courts  lliemistocles  was  concealed  some 
days  in  his  house^  till  Nicogenes  sent  him  under  si 
Strang  guard,  to  Susa,  in  one  of  those  cotered  cha« 
riots  in  which  the  Persians,  who  were  extremdy  jea-* 
feus,  use  to  carry  theb*  wives }  those  who  carried 
him  telling  every  body,  that  they  were  carrying  a 
young  Greek  lady  to  a  courtier  of  great  distinction* 

Bemg  come  to  the  Persian  court,  he  waited  upon 
the  captain  of  the  guards,  and  told  him,  that  he  wasf 
a  Grecian  by  birth,  and  b^;ged  the  kmg  would  admit 
hiia  to  aodience,  having  matters  of  great  importance 
|o  communicate  to  him.  The  officer  informed  him 
ef  a  ceremony,  which  he  knew  was  insuf^rtaUe  to 
some  Greeksybut  without  which  none  were  allowed 
to  speak  to  the  king ;  and  this  was,  to  fall  prostrate 
before  hinu  ^^  Our  laws,  says  he,  command  us  to 
^  honour  the  king  in  that  manner,  and  to  worship 
^  him  as  the  fiving  image  of  the  immortal  God,  who 
^  maintains  and  preserves  all  thhigs.'''  Themistoclcs 
promised  to  comj^.  Being  admitted  to  audience. 
Befell  on  his  face  before  the  king,  after  the  Persian 
manner ;  and  afterwards  rising  up,  ^'  Great  king*,'* 
toys  he  by  an  interpreter,  "  I  am  Themistodes  the 
^  Athenian,  who  having  been  banished  by  the  Greeks, 
^'  am  come  to  your  court  in  hopes  c^  finding  an  asy- 
^  lum  in  itr  I  have  indeed  brought  many  cdamities 
.^  on  the  Persians  ;  but,  on  the  other  side,  I  have 
^^  done  them  no  kss  services,  by  the  salutary  advices 
•*  I  have  given  them  more  than  once }  and  I  now 
^^  am  able  to  do  them  more  important  services  thaii 
**  ever.  My-iife"i»  in  your  hands.  You  may  now 
**  exert  your  clemency,  or  display  your  vengeance : 

•*  Thucydides  makes  him  say  v^ry  near  the  same  words ;  bat 
informs  us,  that  Themistoclcs  did  not  speak  them  to  the  king» 
but  senttheii  bf  way  of  letter  before  he  was  introduscd  to  him* 
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*  By  the  former  you  will  preserve  your  suppliant ;  Aitar. 
<*  by  the  httar  you  will  destroy  the  greatest  enemy  L««^8"»* 
«^  of  Greece/' 

The  king  made  him  no  answer  at  this  audience, 
though  he  was  struck  with  admiration  at  his  great 
sense  and  boldness ;  but  history  ii^orms  us,  he  told 
his  friends,  that  he  considered  Themistodes's  arrival 
as  a  very  great  haf^nness  ^  that  he  implored  his  god 
Arimanius  always  to  inspire  his  enemies  with  such 
thoughts,  and  to  prompt  them  to  banish  and  make 
away  widi  their  most  illustrious  personages.  It  is 
added,  that  when  this  king  was  asleep,  he  started  up 
three  times  in  excess  of  joy,  and  cried  thrice,  /  havi 
pt  Tbsmistocles  the  Atbituan  / 

The  next  morning,  at  day*break,  he  sent  foY  the 
greatest  lords  of  his  court,and  commanded  Theimsito* 
des  to  be  brought  before  him,  who  expected  tiothihg 
but  destruction  \  especially  after  what  one  of  his 
guards,  upon  hearing  his  name,  had  said  to  him  the 
night  before,  even  in  the  presence-chamber,  just  as 
he  had  left  the  king.  Thou  serpent  of  Greece  ^  tiou  com* 
pound  of  fraud  and  malice^  the  good  genius  of  our  prince 
brings  thee  hither  I  However,  the  serenity  which  ap* 
peared  in  the  kin^s  face  seemed  to  promise  him  a 
nivourable  reception.  Themistodes  was  not  mis« 
taken,  ixx  the  lang  began  by  making  him  a  present 
of  two  hundred  ^  talents,  which  sum  he  had  pro« 
mised  to  any  one  who  should  deliver  him  up,  which 
consequently  was  his  due,  as  Themistodes  had 
brought  him  his  head,  by  surrendering  himself  to 
him.  He  afterwards  denred  him  to  give  an  account 
of  the  afiEiirs  of  Greece.  But  as  Thenustodes  could 
not  express  his  thoughts  to  the  kisf  without  the 
assistance  of  an  interpreter,  he  desired  time  mi^ht  be 
ftUowed  him  to  learn  the  Persian  tongue ;  hopmg  h« 
Iben  should  be  able  to  explain  those  things  he  was 
desirous  of  communicating  to  him,  better  than  he 

•  Twphimdi^tlMmaxuiFveBcbasovasi  m^  abooii^OnZ. 

sterling* 
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Artax.     could  by  the  aid  of  a  third  person.   It  is  the  same,' 
^^S*"*'  says  he,  with  the  speech  of  a  man,  as  with  a  piece 
of  tapestry,  which  must  be  spread  out  and  unfolded/ 
tb  show  the  figures  and  other  beauties  wrought  in 
it.     Thcmistocles  having  studied  the  Persian  tongue* 
twelve  months,  made  so  great  a  progress,  that  he 
spoke  it  with  greater  elegance  than  the  Persians 
themselves,  and  consequently  could  converse  with  the 
king  without  the  help  of  an  interpreter.  .  This  prince 
treated  him  %vith  uncommon  marks  of  friendship 
and  esteem  ;  he  made  him  marry  a  lady  descended 
from  one  of  the  noblest  families  in  Persia ;  gave  him 
a  palace  and  an  equipage  suitable  to  it,  and  settled  a 
noble  pension  on  him.     He  used  to  carry  him  abroad 
on  his  parties  of  hunting,  and  every  banquet  ai>d  en- 
tertainment ;    and    sometimes  conversed  privately 
with  him,  so  that  the  lords- of  the  court  grew  jealous 
and  uneasy  upon  that  account.     He  even  presented 
him  to  the  princesses,  who  honoured  him  with  their 
esteem,  and  received  his  visits.     It  is  observed,  as  a 
proof  of  the  peculiar  favour  shewed  him,  that  by  the 
king's  special  order,  Themistoclcs  was  admitted  to 
hear  the  lectures  and  discourses  of  the  Mari,  and 
was  instructed  by  them  in  all  the  secrets  ot  their 
philosophy. 

Another  proof  of  his  great  credit  is  related.  De- 
maratus  of  Sparta,  who  was  then  at  court,  beinj; 
commanded  by  the  king  to  ask  any  thing  of  him,  he 
desired  that  he  might  be  suffered  to  make  his  entry 
on  horseback,  into  the  city  of  Sardes,  with  the  roysj 
tiara  on  his  head  :  A  ridiculous  vanity !  equally  un- 
ivorthy  of  the  Grecian  grandeur,  and  the  simplicity 
of. a  Lacedaemonian!  The  king,  exasperated  at  the 
insolence  of  his  idemand,  expressed  his  disgust  in  the 
strongest  terras,  and  seemed  resolved  not  to  pardon 
iiim ;.  but  Themistocles  having  interceded,  the  king 
tutored  him  to  favour.  ^  . 

In  fine,  Themistocles  was  in  such  great  credit,  that 
uncTer-tke  succeeding  reigns,  in  whkh  the  affaii-s  of 
Persia  were  still  more  mixed  with  those  of  Gfeccc, 
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whenever  the  kings  were  desirous  of  drawing  over  Artax. 
aay  Greek  to  their  interest,  they  used  to  declare  ex-^^"^*'"' 
pressly  in  their  letters,  that  he  should  be  in  greater 
favour  with  them,  than  Themistocles  had  been  with 
king  Artaxerxcs. 

It  is  said  aiso  that  Themistocles,  when  in  his  most 
flourishing  condition  In  Persia,  was  honoured  and 
esteemed  by  all  the  world,  who  were  emulous  in 
making  their  court  to  him,  said  one  day,  when  his 
table  was  covered  magnificently :  Children^  we  should 
have  been  ruined^  if  we  had  not  been  ruined. 

But  at  last,  as  it  was  judged  necessary  for  the 
Icing's  interest  that  Themistocles  should  reside  in 
some  city  of  Asia  minor,  that  he  might  be  ready  on 
any  occasion  which  should  present  itself;  accordingly 
he  was  sent  to  Magnesia,  situated  on  the  Meander  ; 
and  for  his  subsistence,  besides  the  whole  revenues 
of  that  city,  (which  amounted  to  fifty  *  talents  every 
year)  had  those  of  Myunte  and  Lampsacus  assigned 
him.  One  of  the  cities  was  to  furnish  him  with 
bread,  another  with  wine,  and  a  third  with  other 
provisions.  Spme  authors  add  two  more,  viz.  for 
his  furniture  and  doaths.  Such  was  the  custom  of 
the  ancient  kings  of  the  east :  Instead  of  settling  pen- 
sions on  persons  they  rewarded,  they  gave  them 
cities,  and  sometimes  even  provinces,  which  under 
the  name  of  bread,  wine,  l^c.  were  to  furnish  them 
abundantly  ^^dth  all  things  necessary  for  supporting, 
in  a  magnificent  manner,  their  family  and  equipage. 
Themistocles  lived  for  some  years  in  Magnesia  in  tne 
utmost  splendor,  till  he  came  to  his  end  in  the  inan- 
jxt£  which  will  be  related  hereafter. 


•  Pifty  thousand  crowns ;  or,  abont  11,250  /.  sterKng* 
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Sect.  III.  Cimon  begins  io  make  ajigure  at  Athens.  Hit 
first  atchievement  and  double  victor^ over  the  Persians^ 
near  the  river  Eurymedon.     Death  of  Themistoclei. 

Longim.     ^  HE  Athenians  having  lost  one  of  their  most  dis- 
tinguished citizens,  as  well  as  ablest  generals,  by 
A:  M.   the  banishment  of  Themistodes,  endeavoured  to 

A^^^j'r  ^^^^^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^'  ^y  bestowing  the  command  of 
i^n  the  armies  on  Cimon,  who  was  not  inferior  to  him 
m  merit. 

He  spent  his  youth  in  such  excesses  as  did  him  no 
honour,  and  presaged  no  good  with  regard  to  his 
future  conduct.  ^  The  example  of  this  illustrious 
-  Athenian,  who  passed  his  juvenile  years  in  so  disso* 
lute  a  manner,  and  afterwards  rose  to  so  exalted 
a  pitch  of  glory,  shows,  that  parents  must  not 
always  despair  of  the  happiness  of  a  son,  when  wild 
and  irregular  in  his  youth ;  especially  when  nature 
has  endued  him  with  genius,  goodness  of  heart,  ge^ 
perous  inclinations,  and  an  esteem  for  persons  of 
merit.  Such  was  the  character  of  Cimon.  The 
ill  reputation  he  had  drawn  upon  himself,  having 
prejudiced  the  people  against  him,  he  at  first  was 
very  ill  received  by  them  ;  when,  being  discouraged 
by  this  repulse,  he  resolved  to  lay  aside  all  thoughts 
of  concerning  himself  with  the  affairs  of  the  publick. 
But  Aristidcs  perceiving  that  his  dissolute  turn  of 
mind  was  united  with  manv  fine  qualities,  he  con- 
soled him,  inspiied  him  witn  hope,  pointed  out  the 
paths  he  should  take,  instilled  good  principles  into 
nim,  and  did  not  a  little  contribute,  by  the  excellent 
instructions  he  gave  him,  and  the  affection  he  ej:- 
presscd  for  him  on  dl  occasions,  to  make  him  the 
man  he  afterwards  appearedt  What  more  impor- 
tant service  could  he  have  done  his  country  ? 

^  Plutarch  observes,  that  after   pimpn  had  lai4 

>  Diod.  L  xi.  p.  45.    Plut.  in  Cim.  p.  48%  i83«        ^  ^ut.  im 
Cim.  p*48Ct  »Ibid.  p.  481. 
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jfSde.  kis  Juvenile  extravagances,  hU  conduct  was  inAxtax. 
ihings  great  and  noble ;  and  that  he  was  not  inferior  Lox^'in^* 
to  ft^tiade^  either  in  courage  or  intrepidity,  nor  to 
Themistocles  in  prudence  and  sense,  but  that  he  was 
more  just  and  virtuous  than  either  of  them ;  and 
that  without  being  at  all  inferior  to  them  in  military 
virtues,  he  surpassed  th^m  £u:  in  the  practice  of  the 
moral  ones. 

It  would  be  of  great  advantage  to  a  state,  if  those^ 
who  ej^cel  ip  prorcsaons  of  every  kind,  would  talre 
pleasure,  and  make  it  their  duty  to  fashion  and  in- 
struct such  youths  as  are  remarkable  fi^  the  pre^an* 
cy  of  their  parts  and  goodness  of  disposition*  ihcf 
would  thereby  have  an  c^portunity  of  serving  their 
country  eyen  after  their  deaths  and  of  perpetuating 
in  it,  in  the  person  of  their  pupils,  a  taste  and  inch- 
pation  for  true  merit,  and  the  practice  of  the  wisest 
paaxims. 

The  Athenians,  a  little  after  Themistocles  had  lef( 
his  country,  having  put  to  sea  a  fleet  under  the  com- 
mand of  Cimon,  the  son  of  Miltiades,  took  Eion,  on 
the  banks  of  the  Strymon,  AmphipoUs,  and  other 
places  of  Thrace;  and  as  this  was  a  very  fruitful 
/country,  Cimon  planted  a  colony  in  it,  and  sent  tqa 
thousand  Athenians  thkher  for  that  purpose. 

^  The  fate  of  Eion  is  of  too  singtilar  a  kind  to  l^e 
omitted  here.  Boges  *  was  governor  of  it  under 
the  king  of  Persia,  and  acted  with  such  a  zeal  an4 
fidelity  for  his  spovereign,  as  have  few  examples* 
When  besieged  by  Cimon  and  the  Athenians,  it  wag 
in  his  power  to  have  capitulated  upon  honourable 
terms,  and  he  might  have  retired  to  Asia  with  his  • 
family  and  all  his  effects.  However,  being  persuaded 
he  could  not  do  this  with  honour,  he  resolved  to  die 
rather  than  surrender.  The  city  was  assauked  with 
theutoaostiury,  ^ndhe  defended  it  with  incredible 

»  Herod.  1.  Til.  £.  107.    Plut.  p.  482. 
*  Plutarch  calb  hhn  Butis.     Heipdotus  seems  to  place  thi<t 
history  under  Xerxes ;  but  it  k  more  probable,  that  it  happeaed 
under  Artaxerze$  bis  successor. 
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Artax.  ^ravery.  Being  at  last  in  the  utmost  w^jnt  of  pfo- 
Longim,  visions,  he  threw  from  the  walls  into  the  river  Str)^- 
mon,  all  the  gold  and  silver  in  the  place ;  and  caus- 
ing fire  to  be  set  ^o  a  pile,  and  having  killed  his  wife, 
hh  children,  and  his  whple  family,  he  threw  theni 
into  the  midst  of  the  flames,  and  afterwards  rushed 
into  them  himself.  Xer:^es  could  not  but  admire, 
and  at  the  same  time  bewail,  so  surprizing  an  ex- 
aiflfde  of  generosity.  The  heathen^,  indeed,  might 
.give  this  name  to  what  i§  rather  savage  ferocity  and 
parbarity. 

Cimon  made  himself  master  also  of  the  island  of 
^cyrosjwhcre  he  found  the  bones  of  Thqseus,  the  son 
.of  -^eus,  whp  had  fled  from  Athens  to  that  city, 
.^pd  there  ended  hi5  day§.  An  oracle  had  command- 
ed that  search  phpuld  be  made  after  his  bones.  Cimon 
jput  theo^  on  brard  his  galley,  adorned  them  magni- 
ticently,  and  carried  them  to  his  native  country, 
near  eight  hundred  years  after  Theseus  had  left  it. 
The  people  received  them  with  the  highest  expres- 
iiipns  of  joy ;  and,  to  perpetuate  the  remembrance  of 
this  ^vent,  they  founded  a  disputation  qr  prizjc  for 
tragick  writers,  which  became  very  famous,  ^4  con- 
tributed exceedingly  to  the  improvepnept;  of  the 
idrama,  by  the  wonderful  emulation  it  excited  among 
the  tragick  poets,  whose  pieces  were  represented  in 
it.  For  Sophocles  having,  in  his  youth,  brought 
bis  first  play  op  the  stage,  the  archon,  or  chief  ma- 
gistrate whq  presided  at  these  games,  observing  there 
yrzs  a  strong  faction  fimong  the  spectators,  prevailed 
Vith  Cimon  an^  the  rest  of  the  generals  his  col- 
leagues, (who  were  ten  in  number,  and  chosen  out 
cf  each  tribe)  to  sit  as  judges.  The  prize  was  ad- 
judged  to  Sophoclps,  which  50  deeply  afflicted  -SJs? 
phyTus,  who  till  then  had  been  considered  as  th^ 
greatest  dramaticjc  poet,  tijat  Athens  tjecame  insup- 
portable to  him,  and  he  withdrew  to  Sicily,  wherq 
pe  died.  ^         .     . 

•  P*  The  confederates  had  taken  a  we^it  number  of 

»  Flut.  in  CIm.  p.  484, 
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Barbarian  prisoners  in  Sestus  and  Byzantium;  and^Aitar  ' 
as  a  proof  of  the  high  regard  they  had  for  Cinion^t'Ongim. 
intreated  him  to  distribute  the  booty.  Accordingly 
Cimon  placed  all  the  captive  (stark  naked)  on  one 
side,  and  on  the  other  all  their  riches  and  spoils. 
The  allies  complained  of  this  partition  as  tooSinequal; 
but  Cimon  giving  them  the  choice,  they  immediately 
took  the  riches  which  had  belonged  to  the  Persians, 
and  left  the  prisoners  for  the  Athenians.  Cimon 
therefore  set  out  with  his  portion,  and  was  thought 
a  person  no  ways  qualified  to  settle  the  distribution 
of  prizes  :  For  the  allies  carried  off  a  great  number 
of  chains,  necklaces  and  bracelets  of  gold ;  a  large 
quantity  of  rich  habits,  and  fine  purple  cloaks; 
whilst  the  Athenians  had  only  for  their  share  a  mul- 
titude of  human  creatures  quite  naked,  and  unfit 
for  labour.  However,  the  relations,  and  friends  of 
these  captives  came  soon  after  from  Phrygia  and 
Lydia,  and  purchased  them  all  at  a  very  high  price ; 
so  that,  with  the  monies  arising  from  the  ransom  of 
them,  Cimon  had  enough  to  maintain  his  fleet  four 
months  ;  besides  a  great  sum  of  money  which  wa$ 
put  into  the  exchequer,  not  to  mention  what  he 
himself  had  for  his  own  share.  He  afterwards  used 
to  take  exceeding  pleasure,  in  relating  this  adventure 
to  his  friends. 

"  He  made  the  best  use  of  his  riches,  as  Gorgias 
,the  rhetor  has  happily  expressed  it  in  few,  but 
ftrong  and  elegant  words.  *  Cimon^  says  he,  amasfcd 
ricbesy  only  to  use  them ;  and  he  employed  them  to  no 
other  use  J  but  to  acquire  esteem  and  honour^  We  may 
here  perceive  (by  the  way)  what  was  the  scope  and 
aim  of  the  most  exalted  actions  of  the  heathens ;  and 
with  what  justice  TertuUian  defined  a  pagan,  how 
perfect  §o^ver  he  might  appear,  a  vain-glorious  ani» 

»  Plut.  in  Cim.  p.  481,  Cornel.  Nep.  in  Cim,  c.  iv.  Athen, 
L  xii.  p.  5ii3. 
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ArtAx.  mal,  {tntmal  gloria.  The  gardens  and  orchards  of 
^-<»*g""»  Cimon  were  always  open,  by  his  order,  to  the  dti-r 
Eens  in  general ;  who  were  allowed  to  gather  what- 
ever fruits  they  pleased.  His  table  was  dudly  covere4 
in  a  frugal,  but  polite  manner.  It  was  entirely  dif» 
fcrent  from  those  delicate  and  sumptuous  tables,  to 
which  only  a  few  persons  of  great  distinction  are  ad^ 
mitted ;  and  which  are  covered  merely  to  display 
a  vain  magnificence  or  elegance  of  taste.  Now  that 
of  Cimon  was  plain,  but  abundant ;  and  all  the  poor 
citizens  were  received  at  it  without  distinction.  In 
thus  banishing  from  his  entertainments,  whatever 
had  the  least  air  of  ostentation  and  luxury,  he  re* 
served  to  himself  an  inexhaustible  fund,  not  only 
for  the  expences  of  his  house,  but  for  the  wants  of 
his  friends,  his  domcsticks,  and  a  very  great  number 
of  citizens ;  demonstrating,  by  this  conduct,  that 
he  knew  much  better  than  most  rich  men,  the  true 
use  and  value  of  riches. 

He  was  always  followed  by  some  servants,  who 
WCTe  ordered  to  slip  privately  some  piece  of  money 
into  the  hands  of  such  poor  as  they  met,  and  to 
give  clothes  to  those  who  were  in  want  of  them. 
He  often  buried  such  persons  as  had  not  left  money 
enough  behind  them  to  defray  the  expences  of  their 
funeral ;  and  what  is  adnrirable,  and  which  Rutarch 
does  not  fail  to  observe,  he  did  not  act  in  this  many 
ner  to  gain  credit  among  the  people,  nor  to  purchase 
their  voices  ;  since  we  find  him,  on  all  occasions,  de- 
•  daring  for  the  contrary  faction,  that  is,  in  feivour  of 
auch  citizens  as  were  most  considerable  for  thdr 
wealth  or  authority. 

^  Although  he  saw  all  the  rest  of  the  governors  of 
his  time  enrich  themselves  by  the  plunder  and  op- 
pression of  the  publick,  he  was  always  incorrup- 
tible, and  his  hands  were  never  stained  with  extor- 
tion, or  the  smallest  present ;  and  he  continued, 
during  his  whole  life,  not  only  to  speak,  but  to  ac^ 

o  Pluu  in  Cim.  p.  485. 
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spontaneously,  and  without  the  least  view  of  i|iti*Aittz. 
rest,  whatever  he  thought  might  be  of  advantage  to  Loo|;iiii» 
the  commonweakh. 

Besides  a  great  number  of  other  exceUent  qualities^ 
Cimon  had  the  finest  sense,  extraordinary  prudcnoe^ 
and  a  profound  knowledge  of  the  genius  and  cba^ 
meters  of  men.  The  ^ies,  besides  the  suttis  of 
money  in  which  each  of  them  was  taxed,  were  to 
furnish  a  certain  number  of  men  and  ships.  Seve- 
ral amon^  them,' who,  from  the  retreat  of  Xerxes, 
were  studious  of  nothing  but  their  ease,  and  s^plied 
themselves  entirely  to  tuling  and  cultivating  their 
lands,  to  free  themselves  from  the  toils  and  dangers 
of  war,  chose  to  furnish  thdr  quota  in  money  rather 
than  in  men,  and  left  the  Athenians  the  care  of  man- 
ning with  sddiers  and  rowers,  the  ships  they  were 
obliged  to  furnish.  The  other  generals,  who  had 
no  forecast  and  penetration  for  the  future,  gave  such 
people  some  uneasiness  at  first,  and  were  for  obliging 
them  to  observe  the  treaty  literally.  But  Cimon, 
when  in  power,  acted  in  a  quite  different  manner, 
and  suflfered  them  to  enjoy  the  tranquility  they 
chose ;  plainly  jierceiving  that  the  allies,  from  being 
warKke  in  the  field,  would  insensibly  lose  their  mar- 
tial spirit,  and  be  fit  for  nothing  but  husbandry  and 
trade  ;  whilst  the  Athenians,  by  exercising  the  oar 
perpetually,  would  be  more  and  more  inured  to 
iiardships,  and  daily  increase  in  power.  What  Ci- 
mon had  foreseen  happened }  this  very  people  pur- 
chased themselves  masters  at  their  own  expcncc ; 
so  that  they  who  before  had  been  companions  and 
alfies,  became  in  some  measure  the  subjects  and  tri- 
butaries of  the  Athenians. 

p  No  Grecian  general  ever  gave  so  ^eat  a  blow 
to  the  pride  and  haughtiness  of  the  Persian  monarch 
as  Cimon.  After  the  Barbarians  had  been  driven 
put  of  Greece,  he  did  not  give  them  time  to  take 

P  Pint.  inCim.  p,  485— ♦87.  Thycyd.  L  L  p.  66.  Diod.l.  xl. 
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Arta*»    bneikthf  but  sailed  immediately  after  them  with,  a 
^'^•^9'>  fieet  of  upwards  of  two  hundred  ships,  took  their 
strongest  cities,  and  brought  over  all  their  allies ;  so 
jthat  the  king  of  Persia  had  not  one  soldier  left  in' 
Asia,  from  Ionia  to  Pamphylia*     Still  pursuing  hi$ 
pointy  he  bravely  attacked  the  enemy's  fleet,  though 
much  stronger  than  his  own.     It  lay  near  the  mouth 
of  the  river  Eurymedon^  and  consisted  of  three  hun- 
dred and  fifty  sail  of  ships  supported  by  the  land 
a  my  on  tlie  coast*     It  was  soon  put  to  flight ;  and 
two  liundrcd  sail  were  taken,  besides  those  that  were 
sunk.   A  great  number  of  the  Persians  had  left  their 
ships  and  leapt  into  the  sea,  in  order  to  join  their 
land  army,  which  lay  on  the  shore.     It  was  very  ha-- 
zardous  to  attempt  a  descent  in  sight  of  the  enemy  j 
and  to  lead  on  troops,  which  were  already  fatigued 
by  their  late  battle,  against  fresh  forces  much  su- 
perior in  number.     However  Cimon,   finding  that 
the  whole  army  was  eager  to  eng^ige  the  Barbarians,      .| 
.thought  proper  to  take  advantage  of  the  ardour  of    j^ 
the  scalers,  who  were  greatly  animated  with  their    ^ 
first  Success.     Accordingly  he  ♦  landed,  and  marched 
them  directly  against  the  Barbarians,  who  waited  re- 
solutely for  their  coming  up,  and  sustained  the  first 
onset  with  prodigious  valour ;    however,  being  at 
last  obliged  to  give  way,  they  broke  and  fled.     A 
great  slaughter  ensued,  and  an  infmite  number  of 
prisoners,  and   iinmensely  rich  spoils,  were  taken* 
Cimon  having,  in  qne  day,  gained  twp  victories 
v'hich  tJimost  equalled  tht:)kse  of  Salamin  and  Plataa ; 
.to  crown  all,  sailed  out  to  meet  a  reinforcement  of 
eighty-four  Phoenician  ships,  which  were  come  from 
Cyprus,  to  join  the  Persian  fleet,  and  knew  nothing 
of  what  had  passed,     lliey  were  all  either  taken  or 
«unk,   and   most  of  the   soldiers   were  killed  of 
drowned* 

*  We  don't  find  that  the  ancients  made  use  of  long-boats  m 
makiBc;;  descents  ;  the  reason  of  which  perhaps  was,  that  a§  their 
Rallies  Apere  flai-bottomcd,  tht?)'  wei'e 'broaght  to  shore  yitlio^it  4 

«ny  diliicuhy.  - 
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Cimon  having  atchievcd  such  glorioas  cuploits.  Arm.  '■ 
returned  in  triumph  to  Athens ;  and  employed  part^-'^Jf*"** 
of  the  spoils  in  fortifying  the  harbour,  and  in 
beautifying  the  city.  The  riches  which  a  general 
amasses  in  the  field,  are  applied  to  the  noblest  use$ 
when  they  are  disposed  of  in  this  manner ;  and  must 
reflect  infinitely  greater  honour  upon  him,  than  if 
he  expended  them  in  building  magnificent  palaces 
for  himself,  which  must  one  time  or  other  devolve 
to  strangers ;  whereas  works,  built  for  public  use,' 
are  his  property  in  some  measure  for  ever,  and  trans- 
mit his'  name  to  the  latest  posterity.  ^  It  ia  welt 
known  that  such  embdlishments  in  a  city  give  in- 
finite pleasure  to  the  people,  who  are  always  struck 
with  works  of  this  kind  ;  and  this,  as  Plutarch  ob- 
serves in  the  life  of  Cimon,  is  one  of  the  surest,  and, 
at  the  same  time,  the  most  lawful  method  of  acquir- 
ing their  friendship  and  esteem. 
%,       '  The  year  following,  this  general  sailed  towards 

•  the  Hellespont ;  and  having  driven  the  Persians  out 
of  the  Thracian  Chersonesus,  of  which  they  had* pos- 
sessed themselves,  he  conquered  it  iif  the  name  of  the 
Athenians,  thougli  he  himself  had  more  right  to  it, 
as  Miltiades  his  father  had  been  its  sovereign.  He 
afterwards  attacked  the  people  of  the  island  of  Tha- 
sus,  who  had  revolted  from  the  Athenians,  and  de- 
feated their,  fleet.  These  maintained  their  revolt 
with  an  almost  unparalleled  obstinacy  and  fury. 
**  As  if  they  had  been  in  arms  against  the  most 
cruel  and  barbarous  enemies,  from  whom  they  had 
the  worst  of  evils  to  fear,  they  made  a  law,  tlvat  the 
first  man  who  should  only  mention  the  concluding 
a  treaty  with  the  Athenians,  should  be  put  to  death. 
The  siege  was  carried  on  three  years,  during  which 
the  inhabitants  suft'crcd  all  the  calamities  of  war  with 
the  same  obstinacy.     ^  The  women  were  no  iesi  in- 

"^  Plut.de  «rerend.  rep.  p.  Sl«.  »  Plut.  m  Cim.  p.  4S7, 

I         Thucyd.  1.  i.  p.  66,  67.  Diod.  1.  xi.  p.  53.      »  Polyaen.  8nr.  J.  K/ 
*  Polysa.  h  Viji. 
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Amm.  fiexiUt  tktn  the  nien ;  for  the  befii^ed  wanting 
1^"8*"^  ropes  for  thrir  military  engines,  all  the  women  cut 
oft  thdur  hair  in  a  seeming  transport ;  and  when  tho 
city  was  in  the  utmost  distress  by  famine,  which 
iwtpt  away  a  great  number  of  the  inhabitants,  He« 
getorides  the  Thasian,  deeply  afflicted  with  seeing 
such  mxiltitudes  of  his  feUow-dtizens  perish,  reso^ 
lutely  determined  to  sacrifice  his  life  for  the  preser* 
▼ation  of  his  country.  Accordingly  he  put  a  halter 
round  hk  neck,  and  presenting  himself  to  the  as« 
sembly,  ••  Countrymen,*'  says  he,  **  do  with  me  as 
^  you  please,  and  don't  spare  me  if  you  judge  pro« 
^  per  J  but  let  my  death  save  the  rest  of  the  peof^^ 
•*  and  prevail  with  you  to  abolish  the  cruel  law  you 
**  have  enacted,  so  contrary  to  your  welfare."  The 
Thasians,  struck  with  these  words,  abolished  the 
law,  but  would  not  suffn*  it  to  cost  so  generous  a 
citizen  his  life  j  for  they  surrendered  themselves  to 
the  Athenians,  who  ^Mured  their  lives,  and  only  dis- 
nuntled  their  city« 

After  Cimon  had  landed  his  troops  on  the  shore 
c^osite  to  Thrace,  he  seised  on  all  the  gold  mines 
of  those  coasts,  and  subdued  every  part  of  that  coun- 
try as  far  as  Macedonia.    He  might  have  attempted 
the  conquest  of  that  kingdom ;  and,  in  all  proba- 
bility, could  have  easily  possessed  himsdf  of  part  of 
it,  had  he  improved  the  occasion.    And  indeed,  for 
bis  neglect  in  this  point,  at  his  return  to  Athens,  he 
was  prosecuted,  as  having  been  bribed  by  the  money 
oi  the  Macedonians  and  of  Alexander  their  king. 
But  Cimon  had  a  soul  superior  to  all  temptations 
Df  that  kind,  and  proved  his  innocence  in  the  clear- 
est light. 
A.  M.       **  ^'hc  conquests  of  Cimon  and  the  power  of  tlie 
8538.   Athenians,  which  encreased  every  day,  gave  Artax- 
A^J^C-enccs  great  uneasiness.  To  prevent  the  conseq\icnces 
^^    of  it,  he  resolved  to  send  Thembtodes  into  At- 
tica, with  a  great  army,  and  accordingly  proposed  it 
tokdm. 

•  Thucyd.L  I.  p.  92.    Plut.  in  Themist.  p.  127. 
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11i«BUStOcks  was  in  great  perplexity  on  tiiis  (x>  Artar. 
cadoiu  On  one  side,  the  remembrance  of  the  fe.  L^«»»M 
vours  the  king  had  heaped  upon  him  ;  the  positive 
assurances  he  had  given  that  monarch,  to  serve  l^im 
with  the  utmost  zeal  on  all  occasions ;  the  instances, 
of  the  king  who  claimed  his  fH-omise;  all  these 
considerations  would  not  permit  him  to  refuse  the 
commission.  On  the  other  side,  the  love  of  his 
country,  which  the  injustice  and  ill  treatment  of  hiii 
feUow-citizens  could  not  banish  irom  hb  mind ;  his 
strong  reluctance  to  sully  the  glory  of  his  former 
l^uirels  and  mighty  atchievements  by  so  ignominious 
a  step ;  perhaps  too,  the  fear  of  being  unsuccessful 
in  a  war,  in  which  he  should  be  opposed  by  excel- 
lent generals,  and  particularly  Cimon,  who  seemed 
to  be  as  successful  as  valiant ;  these  different  reflec* 
tiens  would  not  suffer  him  to  declare  against  his 
country,  in  an  enterprize,  which,  whether  success- 
&1  or  not^  would  reflect  shame  on  himself. 

To  rid  himself  at  once  of  all  these  inward  strug- 
gjles,  he  resolved  to  put  *  jan  end  to  his  life,  as  t}>e 
only  method  for  him  not  to  hp  wanting  in  the  duty 
he  owed  his  country,  nor  to  the  promises  he  had 
made  that  princew  He  therefore  prepared  a  solemn 
sacrifice,  to  which  he  invited  all  his  friends  ;  when, 
after  embracing  them  all,  and  taking  a  last  farewd 
of  them,  he  drank  bulPs  blood,  or,  according  to 
others,  swallowed  a  dose  of  poison^  and  died  in  this 
manner  at  Magnesia,  aged  threescore  and  five  years, 
the  greatest  part  of  which  he  had  spent  either  in  the 
government  of  the  republick,  or  the  command  of  the 
armies.  *  When  the  king  was  told  the  cause  and 
manner  of  his  death,  he  esteemed  and  admired  him 
still  more,  and  continued  his  favour  to  his  friends 
and  domesticks.  But  the  unexpected  death  of  Tllc^ 
mistodes  proved  an  obstacle  to  the  design  he  medi^ 

»  Cic.  de  Sencc.  n.  72. 
•  The  wisest  heathens  did  not  think  that  a  man  was  allowed 
to  hj  Ttolent  hands  on  himseU. 
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Artat.  tatcd  df  attacking  the  Greeffcs.  TRc  Mag^hesians 
Lofigim.  erected  a  splendid  monument  to  the  memo^y  of  that 
general  in  thd  publick  ^iiate,  and  granted  peculiar 
privileges  and  honours  to  his  descendants.  They- 
continued  to  enjoy  them  irt  Plutarch's  time,  that  i», 
near  six  hundred  years  afterj  and  bis  tottib  ^as  still 
standings 

y  Atticus,  ifi  the  beautiful  dialogue!  of  Cicero,  en- 
titled Brutus,  refutes,  in  an  agreeable  and  ingenious 
Inanner,  the  tragical  end  which  somt  \Vriters  ascribe? 
to  Themistocles,  fts  reflated  above? ;  pretending  tJiat 
the  whole  is  a  fiction,  invented  by  rhetoricians,  who^ 
on  the  bare  rumour  that  this  great  inan  had  poison- 
ed himself,  had  added  all  the  other  particulars  to 
embellish  the. story,  which  otherwise  would  have 
been  Very  dry  and  unaffecting*  He  appeals  for'  this 
to  Thucydldes,  that  judicious  historian,  who  was  an 
Athenian,  and  almost  contemporary  vidth  Themis- 
tocles. This  author  indeed  owns^  that  a  report  had 
prevailed,  that  this  general  had  poisoned  himself; 
however,  his  opinion  was,  that  he  died  a  natural 
death,  and  that  his  friends  conveyed  his  bones  se- 
cretly to  Athens,  where,  in  ^  Pausanias's  time,  his 
mausolseum  wes  standing  near  the  gfe<it  hatbour. 
This  account  seems  inuch  more  probable  than  thef 
other- 

Themistocles  was  certainly  one  of  the  greatest 
men  that  Greece  ever  produced;  He  had  a  great 
soul,  and  invincible  coUrage,  which  danger  even 
enflamed  ;  was  fired  With  an  incredible  thirst  for 
glory,  which  sometimes  his  country's  love  would 
temper  and  allay,  but  which  sometimes  carried  him 
too  far  ;  *  his  presence  of  mind  was  such,  that  it  im- 
mediately sugg(?sted  whatever  it  was  most  necessary 
to  act :  In  fine,  he  had  a  sagacity  and  penetration 
with  regard  to  futurity,  that  revealed  to  him,  in  ihc 

y  Brut.  n.  42,  43-  ^  Lib.  i.  p.  I. 

*  De  wsfcnfiduSf  Ut  ail  Thuci/didef^ ^  vcr/sshne Jud/cnZ/af^  Sf  dc/uturis 
eaUdtMiitne  cotijickCaU     Com.  Kep.  in  Ihemist.  C.  i. 
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dfeirest  Kglit,  the  most  secret  designs  of  his  enemies;  ArtJit. 
paititihg  but  to  him  at  a  distance,  the  several  mea-^^S^"** 
snrfe  he  should  take  to  disconcert  them,  and  inspir- 
ed him  VJth  great,  noble,  bold,  extensive  views  with 
regard  to  the  honour  of  his  country.  The  most  es- 
sentia (jitaKties  of  the  mind  were  however  wanting 
in  him,  I  mean  sincerity,  integrity,  and  fidelity  :  Nor 
ykzs  he  ahog^her  free  from  suspicions  of  avarice, 
wMch  is  a  great  blemish  in  such  as  are  charged  with 
ptrbfick  stfTairs, 

*  Nevertheless,  a  noble  sentiment  as  well  as  ac- 
tion ate  related  of  him,  which  speak  a  great  and  dis- 
interested soul.  •*  ttis-  daughter  being  asked  of  him 
in  mattrriage,  he  preferred  an  honest  poot  man  tb  a 
if?ch  one  of  an  indifferent  character ;  and  gave  for 
his  reason.  That  in  the  choice  cf  a  son-in-law^  he  would 
fiiuch  rdthtr  have  merit  without  riches^  than  riches  with* 
^ut  merit. 

Srcf.  rV.  The  Egyptians  rise  against  Persia^  supported 
hy  the  Athenians. 

About  tHs  time  the  Egyptians,  to  free  them-  A.  M. 
selves  from  a  foreign  yoke  which  was  insupportable  .  ^•^^^• 
to  them,  revolted  from  Artaxerxes,  and  made  Ina-^g^'^* 
fus,  prince  of  the  Lybians,  their  king.    They  de- 
manaed  aid  of  the  Athenians,  who  having  at  that 
ttftie  a  fleet  of  two  hundred  ships  at  the  island  of 
Cyptus,  accepted  the  invitation  with  pleasure,  and 
Immediately  set  sail  for  Egypt ;  judging  this  a  very 
favourable  opportunity  to  weaken  the  power  of  the 
P6rsiansi  by  driving  them  out  of  so  great  a  king- 
dom. A.M. 

Advice  being  brought  Arta*erxcs  of  this  revolt,  .^^^f  ^ 

*^  Ant.  J.U« 

450- 
»  Pint,  in  Themist.  p.-^lSl.        »» TKncrd.  L  i.  p.  68.  9l  71 ,  72. 
Ctw.  c.  32— S5*    Diod.  L  »  p.  54f— 59.  . 

•  ThemUtocleSf  cum  €Mtuleretur  utrwn  Uno  vira  pavper*^  mi  nnrtk$ 
prob^io  divUlJUiam  coUocaret :  Eoo  vero,  />/w/V,  malg  virum  q^'I 
^ic\HiK  EGEAT,  cSuXfii  PECUMIAM  ^u*  vuo.  Cic.  de  OfHc.  I.  ii. 
c.  71. 

VOL.  ui.  i 
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Artax.     he  raised  an  army  of  three  hundred  thousand  men, 
Longim.  ^j^j  resolved  to  march  in  person  again&t  the  rebels.. 
But  his  friends  advising  him  not  to  venture  himself, 
in  that  expedition,  he  gave  the  command  of  it  to 
Achxmenes,  one  of  his  brothers.     The  latter  being, 
arrived  in  Egypt,  encamped  his  great  army  on  tha 
hanks  of  the  Nile.     During^  this  interval,  the  Athe« 
nians  having  defeated  the  Persian  fleet,  and  either 
destroyed  or  taken  fifty  of  their  ships,  they,  went- 
again  up  that  river,  landed  their  fore  es  under  the 
command  of  Charitimi  their  general ;  znd  having 
joined  Inarus  and  his  Egyptians,  they  charged  Achx>-^ 
menes,  and  defeated  him  in  a  great  battle,  in  which, 
that  Persian  general  and  an  hundred  thcmsand  of 
his  soldiers  vwere  slain.     Those  who  escaped  fled  to 
Memphis,  whither  the  conquerors  pursued  them,.and 
ioiipediately  made  themselves  ms^ers  of  two  quar- 
ters of  the  city :  But  the  Persians  having  fortified 
themselves  in  the  third,  called  the  white  wally  which  - 
V^as  the  largest  and  strongest  of  the  three,  they  were 
besieged  in  it  near  three  years,  during  which  they 
made  a  most  vigorous  defence,  till  they  were  at  last 
delivered  by  the  forces  sent  to  their  aid. 
-^.  M.       Artaxerxes  bearing  of  the  defeat  of  his  army,  and 
Ant.J.C.^^^  much  the  Athenians  had  contributed  to  it ;,  to 
458.'     make  a  diversion  of  their  forces,  and  oblige  them  to 
turn  their  arms  another  way,  he  sent  ambassadors  to 
the  Lacedaemonians,  with  a  large  sum  of  money,  to 
engage  them  to  proclaim  war  against  the  Athenians^ 
But  the  Lacedaemonians  having  rejected  the  ofier^ 
their  refusal  did  not  abate  his  ardor,  and  accordingly 
A.  M.  ^?  ^^^^  Megabysus  and  Artabazus  the  command  of 
3647.    the  forces  designed  against  Egypt.    These  generals 
Ant  J.CX  immediately  raised  an  army  of  three  hundred  thou- 
^^'^'     sand  men  in  Silicia  and  Phoenicia.  They  were  obli^d 
A   M    ^^  wait  till  the  &pst  was  equipped,  which  ^-as  not 
S54«.    ^^^^  ^^^  "^^^  year.     Artabazus  tlien  took  upon  him 
Ant.J.C.the  command  of  it,  and  sailed  towards  the  Nile, 
•    456.    whilst  Megabysus,  at  the  head  of  the  land  army, 
marcli^.towards  Memphis.    He  raised  the  siege  o£ 
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tkat  dty^and  afterwards  fought  Iti^ruSi    All  theArtai* 
Purees  on  both  sides  engs^^  in  this  battle,  in  which  ^^'^gtau 
Inarus  was  entirely  defeated}  but  the  £gyptianS| 
who  had  rebelled^  suffered  most  in  this  slaughter^ 

After  this  defeat^  Inarus,  though  wounded  by  Me* 
Kabysus,  retreated  with  the  Athenians,  and  sudl 
Egyptians  as  were  willing  to  follow  him  ;  and  reach* 
ed  fiiblos,  a  city  in  the  island  of  Prosopitis,  which  i^ 
surrounded  by  two  arms  ^f  the  Nile,  and  both  na« 
vigable.  The  Athenians  ran  their  fleet  into  one  of 
these  arms,  where  if  was  secured  from  the  attacks 
of  the  enemy,  and  held  out  a  siege  of  a  yeiir  and  a 
half  in  this  island* 

After  the  batde,  aU  the  rest  of  Egypt  subnrittM 
to  the  conqueror,  and  was  re-united  to  the  empire 
of  Artaxerxes,  except  Amyrteus,  who  had  still  a 
small  party  in  the  tens,  where  he  long  supported 
himself,  through  the  difficulty  the  Persians  found  in 
penetrating  far  enough  to  reduce  him* 

The  siege  of  Prosopitis  was  still  carrying  on*  The  A.  M. 
f^ersians  finding  that  they  made  no  advances  in  at-  a  ^^^u 
tacking  it  after  the  usual  methods,  because  of  the  4^ 
stratagems  arid  intrepidity  of  the  besieged,  they 
therefore  had  recourse  to  an  extraordinary  expe^ 
dient,  which  soon  produced  what  force  had  not  been 
able  to  effect.  They  turned  the  course,  by  different 
canals^  of  the  arm  of  the  Nile  in  which  the  Athenians 
lay,  and  by  that  means  opened  themselves  a  passage 
for  their  whole  army  to  enter  the  island*  Inarus 
&edng  that  all  was  lost,  compounded  with  M&gaby* 
susfor  himself,  for  all  his  Egyptians,  and  about  fifty 
Athenian^,  ^nd  surrendered  upon  condition  that 
thdr  lives  ^ould  be  spared.  The  remainder  of  thd 
auxiliary  forces,  whidi  formed  a  body  of  six  thou^ 
Band  men,  resolved  to  holdout  longer  j  and  for  this 
purpose  they  set  fire  to  their  shipi^  and  drawing  up  ia 
order  of  battle,  resolved  to  die  sword  in  hand,  and 
sell  their  lives  as  dear  as  th^  could^  in  imitation  of 
the  lac^dsemonians,  who  reftised  to  jaeld,  and  wer^ 
all  cut  to  pieces  u  Thermcf^yto.    The  Por^axilf 

K   2 
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Artax.  hearing  tliey  had  taken  so  desperite  ft  resolution, 
^^•"W^^"*  did  net  think  k  advisable  to  attack  them.  A  peace 
was  therefore  offered  them,  vlth  a  promise  that  they 
should  all  be  permitted  to  leave  E«ypt,  and  have  firetf 
passage  to  their  native  country  either  by  seabr  hmd. 
They  Accepted  the  conditioitj,  put  the  conquerors  in 
possession  of  BiHos  and  of  the  whote  island,  and  went 
fey  sea  to  Cyrene,  where  they  embarked  for  Greece: 
But  most  of  the  soldiers  who  had  served  tn  this  ex-* 
pedhten  perished  in  it. 

But  thi^  was  not  the  onlj^  loss  the  Atheriittlssttstain- 
#d  oft  this  o^aslon.  Another  fleet  of  fifty  3hips,wh!ch 
they  sent  to  the  aid  of  their  besieged  countrymen, 
sailed  up  one  of  the  arms  c5f  the  Nile,  ( jttet  after  the 
Athenians  had  surrendered)  ia  disengage  them,  not 
knowing  what  had  happened.     But  the  instant  they 
entered,  the  Pbrsian  fieet,  whtich  kept  out  at  sea,  fol- 
lowed them  smd  attacked  their  rear,  whifet  the  army 
discharged  showers  of  darts  ti|>Qn  them  from  the  banks 
df  the  fiver  ;  thus  only  a  few  ships  escaped,  which 
opened  themselves  a  way  through  the  enemy's  "fleet, 
and  all  the  test  were  lost.     Here  ended  the  fatal  war 
carried  on  by  the  Athenians  for  six  years  in  Egypt, 
*    which  kingdom  was  now  united  again  to  the  Persian 
empire,  and  continued  so  dttring  the  rest  of  the  reign 
"'^^  M.  (jf  Artaxefxes,  of  which  this  is  the  twentieth  year, 
Ant.J.C.®^^  the  prisoners  who  were  taken  in  this  war  met 
4wl    with  the  tnost  unhappy  fate. 

SccT.^  V,  harus  if  Mivered  up  U  fhe  king^s  rrwtber^ 
.  eorttrary  to  the  articles  of  t/jt  treaty.  Tbe  affliction  of 
Megdbysusy  wko  revets. 

%^;  'ArTAXERXES,   after  refusing  to  gratify  the 

Ant. J.'c.  request  df  his  mother,  Mirho  fbr  five  years  together 

448.     had  been  daiJy  Importuning  him  to  ptrt  Inartts  and 

his  Athenians  into  her  htnds,  in  orAtr  that  she  might 

sacrifice  them  to  the  frtanels  of  Ach^mtftfs  her  son. 
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fit  StttyUded  tofacr  sofickatiQiis.    Biit  bov  blind^Aruur.  ' 
how  htrbarausly  weak  mu«t  thk  king  have  -been,  to^^*^°^* 
|>i«ak  through  the  most  sdemn  ctmgoBOfints  'Werdj 
through  complaisance ;  who  (deaito  remorse)  vio* 
bted  the  law  of  nations^  solely  to  avoid  oSbncUng  a 
most  unjust  mother.  "^  Thisinhuman  princeis,  with- 
out regard  tp  the  faith  of  solemn  treaties,  caused  Ina^ 
rus  to  be  crudfied,  and  beheaded  all  the  rest.   Mega^ 
bysus  was  in  the  deepest  affliction  on  that  account ; 
for  sa  he  hadproniised  that  no  injury  should  he  done 
them,  the  am^ont  reflected  principally  op  him.    He- 
therefore  left  the  court,  and  withdrew  to  Syria,  of 
ewhich  he  was  governor ;  and  his  discontent  was  so 
great,  that  he  raised  an  army  and  revoked  openly. 

^rhje  king  sent  Osiris,  who  was  one  of  the  greatest  A.  M» 
lords  of  the  court,  against  him  with  an  army  of  two    ^^^7. 
hundred  thousand  men.  Megabysus  eng^d  Osiris, '*'"^*^'^* 
wounded  him,  took  him  prisoner,  and  put  his  anny 
to  fli^t;      Artaxerxes  sending  to  demand  Osiris, 
Megabysus  generously  dismissed  him,  as  soon  as  his 
wounds  were  cured. 

The  next  yearArtaxerxessent  another  army  against  A.  M. 
him,  the  command  of  which  he  ^ve  toMenostancfi, .  ^^'^j^' 
eon  to  Artarius  the  king's  brother,  and  (ipovernor  of   \Iq^ 
Babylon^     This  general  was  not  more  fortunate  thaa 
the  former.    He  also  was  defeated  and  put  to  flight, 
and  Megabysus  gained  as  signal  a  victx^ry  as  the 
former. 

Artaxerxes  finding  he  could  not  reduce  him  by 
force  of  arms,  sent  his  brother  Artarius  and  Amytis 
bis  sister,  who  was  the  wife  of  Megabysus,  with  se^ 
veral  other  persons  of  the  first  quidity,  to  persuade 
the  latter  to  return  to  his  allegiance.  They  succeeded 
in  their  negotiation ;  the  king  pardoned  hitfi,  and  he 
returned  to  court* 

One  day  as  they  were  hmnting,  a  lion  raising  himt- 
self  on  his  hinder  feet,  was  going  to  rush  upon  the 
king,  when  M^bysus  seeing  the  danger  he  was  in, 

:» Xhttcyd.  1.  !•  p.  72. 
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/^•»  and  firdd  with  Ecai  and  affecrion  for  htd  's6r€l«e%n, 
tong^nu  hurled  a  dart  ^t  the  lion,  which  kiUed  hrm.  But  Ar^ 
taxcrxcs,  upon  pretence  that  he  had  afironted  himi 
in  darting  at  the  lion  first,  commanded  Megabysus^s 
head  to  be  struck  oflF:  Amytis  the  king's  sister,  and 
Amestris,  with  the  greatest  difficulty  prevailed  upoa 
the  king  to  change  this  sentence  into  perpetual  ba« 
nishmcnt.  Megabysus  was  therefore  sent  to  Cyrta, 
a  city  on  the  Rcd-sea,  and  condemned  to  end  his  days 
there :  However,  five  years  after,  disguising  himself 
lik^  a  leper,  he  made  his  escape  and  returned  to  Susa, 
where,  by  the  assistance  of  his  wife  and  mother-in- 
law,  he  was  restored  to  favour,  and  continued  so 
till  his  death,  which  happened  some  years  after,  in 
the  seventy-sixth  year  of  his  age.  Megabysus  was 
'  ^tremcly  regretted  by  the  king  and  the  whole 
court.  He  was  a  man  of  the  greatest  abilities  in  the 
kingdom,  and  at  the  same  time  the  best  general. 
Artaxerxes  owed  both  his  crown  and  life  to  him  : 
*  But  it  is  of  dangerous  consequence  for  a  subject, 
when  his  sovereign  is  under  too  many  obligations  to 
him.  This  was  the  cause  of  all  the  misfortunes  oi 
Megabysus, 

It  is  surprizing  that  so  judicious  a  prince  as  Artax* 
erxes  should  have  been  so  imprudent,  as  to  be  fired 
with  jealousy  against  a  npbleman  of  his  court,  mere- 
ly because,  in  a  party  of  hunting^  he  had  wounded 
the  beast  they  were  pursuing  before  him.  Could 
jtny  thing  be  so  weak?  and  was  this  placing  the  point 
6f  honour  in  a  manner  worthy  a  king  ?  Neverthe^ 
less,  history  furnishes  us  with  mapy  instances  of  this 
kind.  I  am  apt  to  believe,  from  some  expressions  of 
f  Plutarch,  that  Artaxerxes  ytras  ashamed  of  the  wild 
fury  to  which  this  false  delicacy  had  raised  him,  and 
that  he  made  some  publickkind  of  atonement  for  it; 
For,  acccxrding  to  t)us'  author,  iic  published  a  decree, 

f  Plut.  in  Apophthegm,  p.  175, 
f  t^ene/fcm  ei  lis^Vf  Ijtia  sunt,  dum  vlJentitr  exoivi  posse ;  v6i  mnlftim 
rnnteverlt/ffPtpffr^tiQ  $dium  r^tur.'  Tacit.  AttttaU  !•  iv«  c,  18. 
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Importing,  that  any  man  who  was*  hunting  with  the  Artat. 
king,  should  be  allowed  to  throw  his  javelin  first  at  Longim. 
the  beast>  if  opportunity  should  offer  ;  and  he,  ac-      * 
cording  to  Plutarch,  was  the  first  Persian  monarch 
who  granted  such  a  permission. 

Sect*  VI.   Artaxerxes  sends  Esdras^  and  afterwards 
Nehemiah^  to  Jerusalem. 

XfEFORE  I  proceed  in  the  history  of  the  Persians 
and  Greeks,  I  shall  relate,  in  few  words,  the  several 
things  which  happened  to  the  people  of  God,  during 
the  first  twenty  years  of  Artaxerxes,  which  is  an 
icssential  part  of  the  history  of  that  prince. 

^  In  the  seventh  year  of  the  reign  of  Artaxerxes,   ^^  m. 
Esdras  obtained  of  the  king  and  his  seven  counsellors    3537. 
^n  ample  commission,  impowering  him  to  return  to  Ant.  J.C, 
Jerusalem  with  all  such  Jews  as  would  follow  him     ^^^ 
thither,  in  order  to  settle  the  Jewish  government  and 
religion  agreeably  to  their  own  laws.      Esdras  was 
ilescended  from  Saraia,  who  was  high-priest  of  Jo- 
rusalem,  when  destroyed  by  Nabuchodonosor,  and 
-was  put  to  death  by  his  command.     Esdras  was  a 
very  learned  and  pious  man,  and  was  chiefly  distin- 
guished  from   the  rest  of  the  Jews,  by  his  great 
knowledge  in  the  scriptures  ;  it  being  said  of  him, 
.^  That  he  was  'oery  ready  in  the  law  of  Moses  that  was 
given   by  tU  God  of  Israel.     He  now  set  out  from 
JSabylon  with  the  gifts  and  offerings  which  the  king, 
his  courtiers,  and  such  Israelites  as  had  staid  in  Bz^ 
bylpn,  had  put  into  his  hands  for  the  service  of  the 
tempde,  a;id  \^iiich  he  gave  to  the  priests  upon  his  ar- 
jival  in  Jerusalem.     It  appears  by  the  commission 
which  Artaxerxes  gave  him,  that  this  prince  had  a 
Jiigh  veneration  for  the  God  of  Israel,  as,  in  com- 
manding his  officers  to  furnish  the  Jews  with  all 
things  necessary  for  their  worship,  he  adds,  '*  Let  all 
jbings  be  performed  after  the  law  ofGod^'dilig^^l^y^  ^^^ 
the  most  high  Gody  that  wrath  come  not  upon  the  kingdom 

^  I  Esdras  yiii  &c.     «  1  Esdras  viii.  5,     '^  1  Esdras  viii?  21, 
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Anax.     qf  the  king  and  his  son.    Thi$  comoussion,  as  I-ob^ 
Longim,  ^^rved,  impowered  him  to  settle  the  religion  and 

fovernment  of  the  Jews,  pursuant  to  th^  law  cdF 
loses  J  to  appoint  magistrates  and  judges  to  punis^ 
evil  doers,  not  only  by  imprisoning  their  persons, 
and  confiscating  their  possessions,  but  also  by  send- 
ing,them  into  banishment,  and  even  sentencing  thcna 
to  death,  according  to  the  crimes  they  should  com- 
mit. Such  was  the  power  with  which  Esdras  was 
invested,  and  which  ne  exercised  faithfully  during 
A.  M.  thirteen  years,  till  Nchemiah  brought  a  new  com- 
Am^J^C  "^^^^^"  iroia  the  Persian  court. 
454?.  *  Nehemiah  was  also  a  Jew  of  distinguished  merit 
and  piety,  and  one  of  the  cup-bearers  to  king  Ar* 
taxerxes.  This  was  a  very  considerable  employment 
in  the  Persian  court,  because  of  the  privilege  annex- 
ed to  it,  viz.  of  being  often  near  the  king's  person, 
and  of  being  allowed  to  speak  to  Tiim  in  the  most 
favourable  moments.  However,  neither  his  exalted 
station,  nor  the  settlement  of  his  family  in  that  land 
of  captivity,  could  obliterate  from  his  mind  the  coun* 
try  of  his  ancestcws,  nor  their  religion :  Neither  his 
love  for  the  one,  nor  his  zeal  for  the  other,  were 
abated ;  arid  his  heart  was  atill  in  Sion.  Some  Jews 
who  were  come  from  Jerusalem,  having  informed 
him  of  the  sad  state  of  that  city,  that  its  walls  lay  ia 
ruin,  its  gates  were  burnt  down,  and  the  inhabitants^ 
thereby  exposed  to  the  insults  of  their  enemies,  and 
made  the  scorn  of  all  their  neighbours ;  the  affliction 
of  his  brethren,  and  the  dangers  with  which  they 
were  menaced,  made  such  an  impression  on  hia 
mind,  as  might  naturally  be  expected  from  one  of 
his  piety.  One  day  as  he  was  waiting  upon  the  king, 
the  latter  observing  an  unusual  air  of  melancholy  iii 
Nehemiah's  countenance,  asked  him  the  cause  of  itj 
a  proof  that  this  monarch  had  a  tenderness  of  heart 
rarely  found  in  kings,  and  which  is  nevertheless  much 
tnore  valuable  than  the  oiost  shining  qualities,    Ne* 

*  Nehem,  9.  i.  &  ii, 
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hemhkk  took  this  opj^rtunity  ta  acc}u;4pt  hlin  with  Amir,  *. 
the  calamitous  state  of  hi§  country ;  owned  that  wu^^^^ 
the  subject  pf  his  grief ;  and  hunibly  intreated  that 
)eave  might  he  given  him  to  go  to  Jerusaleox^  in  or^- 
d€X  to  repair  the  fortifications  of  it.  The  Jdng^  of 
Persia  his  predecessors  h^d  permitted  the  Jews  ta 
rebuild  the  temple,  but  not  the  walls  of  Jerusalem* 
But  Artaxerxes  immediately  decreed,  that  the  walli 
and  gates  of  Jerusalem  should  be  rebuilt ;  and  Nehe» 
ini<^,  as  governor  of  Judea,  was  appointed  to  put 
this  decree  in  execution.  The  king,  to  do  him  the 
greater  honour,  ordered  a  body  of  Jiofse,  commands 
icd  by  a  considerable  officer,  to  escort  him  thit]jer« 
He  likewise  writ  to  all  the  govenqrs  of  the  provinces 
on  this  side  the  Euphrates,  to  give  him  all  the  assis* 
faoce  possible  in  forwarding  the  work  for  which  he 
^ras  sent.  This  pious  Jew  executed  every  part  of  hw 
^mmission  with  incredible  zeal  and  activity. 

^  Jt  i^  from  this  decree,  enacted  by  Artajierxei 
in  the  twentieth  year  of  his  reign,  for  the  rebuilding 
of  the  walls  of  Jerusalem,  that  we  date  the  begixming 
9f  the  seventy  weeks  mentioned  in  the  farnous  pro* 
phecy  of  Danid,  after  which  the  Messiah  was  to  apf 
pear  and  to  be-  put  to  death.  I  shall  here  insert  th^ 
whole  prophecy,  but  without  giving  the  explication 
of  it,  as  it  may  be  found  in  other  writers,  and  is  not 
a  part  of  this  history. 

**  *  Thou  art  greatly  beloved,  therefore  under* 
^  stand  the  matter,  and  consider  the  vision.  *  Seven* 
^  ty  weeks  are  determined  upon  thy  ^ople,  an4 
"  upon  thy  holy  city,  to  finish  the  transgression,  and 
*^  to  make  an  end  of  sins,  and  to  make  reconcilia-* 
*'  lion  for  iniquity,  and  to  bring  in  everlasting  righ<» 
**  teousness,  and  to  seal  up  the  vision  and  prophecy, 
^*  and  to  anoint  the  Most  Holy,  Know  therefore 
**  and  understand,  that  from  the  going  forth 
^  of  the  commandment  to  restore  and  tq^ 
f^  fivvLD  JERUSALEM,  unto  the  Messiah  the  prince^ 

k  Pan.  ijf.  2S--27.  '  Ibid, 
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Artax.  c4  gjjjji  \^  seven  we^;  and  threescore  and  tWd 
i-ongim»  4«  ^^eks  tlic  street  shall  be  built  apin,  and  the  wall^ 
*•  even  in  troublous  times*  And  after  threescore 
•*  and  two  weeks  shall  Messiah  be  cut  off,  bwt  not 
*•  for  himself:  And  the  people  of  the  prince  that 
•*  shall  come,  shall  destroy  the  city  and  the  sanctu* 
•*  ary,  and  the  end  thereof  shall  be  with  a  flood; 
**  and  unto  the  end  of  the  war  desolations  are  deter- 
**  mined.  And  he  shall  confirm  the  covenant  with 
'*  many  for  one  week;  and  in  the  midst  Of  the  week 
**  he  shall  cause  the  sacrifice  and  the  oblation  to  cease, 
^  and  for  the  overspreading  of  abominations,  ht 
**  shall  make  it  desolate,  even  until  the  consumma- 
^  tion,  and  that  determined  shall  be  poured  upon 
*•  the  desolate." 

"*  When  Esdras  was  in  power,  as  his  chief  view 
was  to  restore  rdigion  to  its  ancient  purity,  he  dis- 
posed the  books  ofscripture  into  their  proper  order, 
revised  them  all  very  carefully,  and  collected  the 
incidents  relating  to  the  people  of  <Jod  in  andent 
times;  in  order  to  compose  out  of  them  the  two 
books  of  Chronicles,  to  which  he  added  the  history 
of  his  own  times,  which  was  finished  by  Nehemiah. 
It  is  their  books  that  end  the  long  history  which 
Moses  had  begun,  and  which  the  writers  who  came 
after  them  continued  in  a  direct  series,  till  the  re- 
pairing of  Jerusalem.  The  rest  of  the  sacred  history 
is  not  written  in  that  uninterrupted  order.  Whilst 
Esdras  and  Nehemiah  were  compiling  the  latter  part 
of  that  great  work,  Herodotus,  wnom  propbane 
authors  call  the  father  of  history,  began  to  write. 
Thus  we  find  that  the  latest  authors  of  the  books  of 
scripture  flourished  about  the  same  time  with  the 
first  authors  of  the  Gredan  history;  and  when  it 
began,  that  of  God's  people,  to  compute  only  from 
Abraham,  included  already  fifteen  centuries.  Hero- 
dotus  made  no  mention  of  the  Jews  in  his  history ; 
for  the  Grerics  desired  to  "be  informed  of  such  na-j 

^  Bishop  of  Meau3C^$  universal  history. 
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tibns  only,  as  were  famous  for  their  wars,  their  com- Aru», 
inerce  and  grandeur  j  so  that  as  Judea  was  then  butLonglm, 
just  rising  n^om  its  ruins,  it  did  not  esccite  the  at? 
tention  of  that  people* 

3ect,  VII.  Character  of  Pericles.     The  methods  em-^ 
ployed  by  him  to  gain  the  affection  of  the  people. 

X  NOW  return  to  Greece*  From  the  banishmeht 
x)f  Themistodes,  and  the  death  of  Aristides,  (the  ex» 
act  time  of  which  is  not  known)  two  citizens,  Cimoii 
and  Pericles,  divided  all  credit  and  authority  in 
Athene*  Pericles  was  much  younger  than  Cimon, 
^d  of  *  quite  different  character.  As  he  will  make 
a  very  considerable  figure  in  the  following  history,  it 
is  of  imporjtance  to  the  reader  to  know  who  he  was, 
in  what  scanner  he  had  been  educated,  and  bii 
^cbeme  and  method  of  government. 

"  Pericles  w^  descended,  by  the  mother's  as  wefl 
as  father's  side,  from  the  greatest  and  most  illus^ 
trious  families  of  Athens.  His  father  Xanthippus^ 
who  defeated  at  Mycak  the  king  of  Persia's  lieute* 
Hants,  married  Agarista,  niece  to  Clysthcnes,  who 
pxp^ed  the  Pisistratides,  descendants  of  Pisistratui 
the  tyrant,  and  established  a  popular  government 
^n  Athens.  Pericl^  had  long  prepared  himself  for 
tl^e  design  he  formed  of  engaging  in  state-afTairs. 

He  was  brought  up  under  the  most  learned  men 
of  his  3ge,  ^nd  particularly  Anaxagoras  of  Clazo# 
mene,  spr^apied  the  Intelligence^  from  his  being  the 
Jrst,  as  we  are  tpld,  who  ascribed  human  events,  as 
y/cH  as  the  formation  and  government  of  the  uui. 
yefse,  not  to  chance,  as  some  philosophers,  nor  to 
^  fatal  necessity,  but  to  a  superior  intelligence,  who 
dispo^ed  and  governed  all  things  with  wisdom. 
'I'his  tenet  or  opinio^  subsisted  long  before  his  time^ 
but  he  perhaps  set  it  in  a  stronger  light  than  all 
pthers  had  oone,  and  taught  it  methodicsiUy  and 
i^om  principles.    Anaxagoras  instructed  his  pupil 

f  Plut.  in  vit.  Pwcl.  p.  153~I5^. 
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Ait^x.    pcrfced^  in  the  part  of  pbilo&ophy  thnt  fdbites  ttf 

l^Dgjmi  i^ature^  and  Avhich  is  thcr^ore  called  •  pbystclow 
This  sti^dy  ^ve  him  a  iffpngth  and  greatnees  of  soul 
Which  raised  him^  above  an  infinit<5  nujQQber  of  vuU 
gar  prejudices^  and  vain  practices  generally  observed 
^  his  time;  and  which,  in  aflairs  of  government 
and  military  e^terprizesj  either  disconcerted  often 
the  wisest  and  most  necessary  measures,  or  defeated 
them  by  scrupulous  delays,  authorised  and  covered 
with  the  specious  veil  of  religion.  These  were  seme- 
times  dreams  or  stugurias,  at  other  times  dreadful 
phcenomena,  as  eclipses  of  the  sun  or  moon,  or  eke 
omens  and  presages;  not  to  mention  the  wild  chi- 
meras of  judiciary  astrology.  The  knowledge  of 
nature,  free  from  the  groveling  and  weak  supersti* 
tions  to  which  ignorance  giv^  birth,  inspired  him, 
«ays  Plutarch,  with  a  well-grounded  piety  towards 
the  gods,  attended  with  a  strength  of  mind  that  was 
immoveable,  and  a  cdm  hope  of  the  blessings  to  be 
expected  from  them«  Although  he  found  infinite 
charms  in  this  study,  he  did  not  however  devote 
iiimself  to  it  as  a  philosopher)  but  as  a  statesman  ; 
and  he  had  so*  much  power  over  himself  (a  very 
difficult  thing)  as  to  pFescribe  himself  Uniits  in  the 
pursuit  qf  knowledgp» 

But  the  talent  he  cultivated  with  the  greatest  care^ 
because  he  looked  upon  it  as  the  most  necessary 
instrument  to  all  who  are  desirous  of  conducting 
and  governing  the  people,  was  doquence.  And  in- 
deed, those  who  possessed  this  talent,  in  a  free  state 
like  that  of  Athens,  were  sure  of  reigning  in  the 
assemblies,  engrossing  suffirages,  determining  afikirs^ 
and  exercising  a  kind  of  absolute  power  ^  over  the 
hearts  and  minds  of  the  people.  He  therefore  nuidc 
this  his  chief  object,  and  the  mark  to  which  all  his 
other  improvements,  as  well  as  the  several  sciences 

*  The  ancients,  under  this  name,  comprehended  what  we  call 
}>hysicks  and  metaphyslcks;  that  is,  the  knowledge  of  spilij;|ij4 

things,  as  God  ana  spirits;  and  that  of  bodies* 
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ht  liad  fcarAt  ft^m  Anaxagoras,  *  Were  directed;  Anar, 
exaking^  to  borrow  Plutarch's  expression,  the  study  ^^'^S^ 
Of  philosophy  with  the  dye  of  rhetorick;  the  lAeiin. 
i*g  of  which  is,  that  Pericles,  to  embellish  and  adorn 
liis  discourse,  heightened  the  strength  and  solidity 
of  reasoning,  v(nm  the  colouring  and  graces  of  clo* 
^ence. 

He  had  no  cause  to  repent  his  having  bestowed  so 
iltuch  time  in  this  study,  for  his  success  far  exceeded 
his  utinost  hopes,     f  The  poets,  his  contemporaries, 
lised  to  say,  that  his  eloquence  was  so  powerful,  that 
he  lightned,  thundred,  and  agitated  all  Greece.    J  It 
had  those  piercing  and  lively  strokes,  that  reach  the 
inmost  soul;  and  his  discourse  left  always  an  irre- 
rfflftifaid  incentivi?,  a  kind  of  spur  behind  it  in  th^ 
minds  of  hi^  auditors.     He  had  the  art  of  uniting 
beatity  with  strength;  and  Cicero  observes,  that  at 
the  vtfry  time  he  opposed,  with  tfie  greatest  tenaci* 
^usness,  the  inclinations  and  desires  of  the  Atheni* 
jEns,  he  had  the  art  to  make  even  severity  itself,  and 
t!he  kind  df  cruelty  with  which  he  spcdce  against  the 
flatterers  of  the  people,  popular.    There  was  no  re» 
eisting  the  solidity  of  his  arguments,  or  the  sweets 
ness  of  his  words,  whence  it  was  said,  that  the  god. 
dess  of  pcrsukston,  with  all  her  graces,  resided  on 
his  lips.     Arid  indeed,   as  Thucydides  §,  his  rival 
and  adversarjS  was  one  day  asked,  whether  he  or 
Pericles  Was  tHe  best  wrestled:  **  Whenever,  says  he, 
^  I  have  given  Kim  a  fall,  he  afBrms  the  contrary, 
^  in  finch  strong  and  forcible  terms,  that  he  per*' 

t  -^  jiriitophdne  poet  a  fulgurare^  tonare,  permiscere  Cr^c'tam  dictuf 
4si.    Gtc.  in  Om.  n.  «9. 

«  X  ^^  Petieleif  D$  cajus  dtoefkH  0pia  sic  aaephmSf  ut^  cnm  emtyd 
votuntutcm^^bcnieTifium  kqu^'^ur  ptPQ  jolltie  ptiiridp^  ^mkriiu  tamen  id 
ipsuTftf  quodiue  qotttr a  popular es  Ikmints  eUcnet^popMlaxf  mni^W  ^JU^U^'^ 
ilmm  ffiderefur ;  c^jus  in  lakfis  veteres  ^omici^^^porem  hahit^i  dtMc- 
runt :  tantamque  *vim  in  eofuisse^  vt  in  eorum  mentihus^  qui  dudissmtf 
quasi  aadtQs  quoseiam  relinquertU  Cic»  lib.  Ui.  dc  Oj^tr  n.  l?5».  /. 
§  Not  the  historian.  •    ? 
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Artax«  ^^  suades  all  the  ^)eclatorft  that  1  did  net  thfow  Hm^ 
Longim*  c«  though  they  themsdves  saw  hun  on  the  ground.*' 
Nor  was  he  less  prudent  and  reserved  than  strong 
and  vehement  in  his  speeches;  and  it  is  related,  thtt 
he  never  spoke  in  puUickj  till  after  he  had  besought 
the  gods  not  to  suffer  any  exjpression  to  drop  frptD 
him,  either  incongruous  to  his  subject,  or  ofensive 
to  the  people.  "  Whenever  he  went  into  the  assem-^ 
Wy,  before  he  came  out  of  his  house  ho  used  to  say- 
to  himself;  Remember ^  Pericles ^  that  thou  art  going  to 
speak  to  men  born  in  the  arms  of  liberty  \  to  Creeks y  to 
Athenians. 

The  uxKZommon  endeavours  which  Pencil,  ac- 
cording to  historians,  used,  in  order  to  improve  hia 
mind  in  knowledge,  and  to  attain  to  a  perfection  in 
eloquence^  are  an  excellent  lesson  to  such  persons  as 
are  one  day  to  fill  the  important  offices  of  state;  and 
a  just  censute  of  •  those,  who,  disregarding  what- 
ever is  called  study  and  learning,  bring  into  those 
employments,  (upon  which  they  enter  without 
knowledge  or  jexperience,)  nothing  but  a  ridiculous 
self  sufficiency,  and  a  rash  boldness  in  deciding^ 
^  Plutarch,  in  a  treatise  where  he  shews,  that  it  is 
to  statesmen  that  a  philosopher  ought  chiefly  to  at-< 
tach  himself,  preferably  to  any  other  class  of  men  j 
(because  in  instructing  them  he,  at  the  same  time, 
teaches  whole  cities  and  republicks)  verifies  his  asser-^ 
tion  from  the  example  of  the  greatest  men  both  o£ 
Greece  and  Italy,  who  derived  this  help  from  philo-» 
tophy.  Pericles,  of  whom  we  now  write,  was  taught- 
by  Anaxagoras;  Dionysius  of  Syracuse  by  Plato; 
many  princes  of  Italy  by  Pythagoras;  Cato,  the 
famous  censor,  travelled  to  the  place  whef q  Atheno- 
.  dorus  lived  for  the  same  purpose;  and  lastly,  the. 
famous  Scipio,  the  destroyer  of  Carthage,  alway» 
kept  Panetius  the  philosopher  near  his  person. 

•  Plut.  in  Symp.  lib.  i.  p.  610    P  Plut.  lii  Symp.  lib.  i.  p.  777- . 

*  yunc  centra plcrviuc ad hmoresadrp'sCenJos^  izj  ad  remf>,  gocndam^ 
nudi  ven':wfit  Is^  hfrmes^  nulh  cognitione  raum,  nulla  Uunsia  ornaSi* 
Cicr  lib.  iii.  de  Ont.  n.  136. 
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Oae  of  the  chief  endeavours  of  Pericles  also  was,  Anzt. 
to  study  thoroughly  the  genius  and  disposition  ofLongun* 
the  Athenians^  that  he  might  discover  the  secret 
springs^  which  were  to  be  employed  in  order  to  sec 
th^m  in  motion;  and  the  manner  it  was  proper  t(^ 
act  fear  acquiring  their  confidence;  *  for  it  was  prin- 
oipaUy  in  that  the  great  m«i  among  the  ancients  used 
to  make  their  skill  and  pcditicks  consist.  He  found 
by  the  reflections  he  had  made  cm  several  transac-, 
tions  of  his  time,  that  the  predominant  passions  of 
this  people  were,  a  violent  aversion  to  tyranny,  and 
a  strong  love  of  liberty,  which  inspired  them  with 
sentiments  of  fear,  jealousy^  and  suspicion,  of  all 
such  citizens  as  were  too  conspicuous  for  their  birth^ 
their  personal  merit,  their  own  credit  and  authority^ 
or  that  of  their  friends.  He  not  only  was  very  like 
Fisistratus,  with  regard  to  the  sweetness  of  his  voice,' 
and  fluency  of  expression,  but  he  also  resembled 
him  very  much  in  the  features  of  his  face,  and  his 
whole  air  and  manner;  and  he  observed,  that  the 
roost  andent  Athenians  who  had  seen  the  tyrant, 
were  prodigiously  struck  at  the  resemblance-  Be- 
sides, he  was  very  rich,  was  descended  from  an 
iliustricus  family,  and  had  very  powerful  friendst 
To  prevent  ther^ore  his  beifig  obnoxious  to  the 
suspicion  and  jealousy  of  the  people,  he  at  first  shun- 
ned  all  a£&irs  of  TOvernment,  which  require  a  con* 
stant  attendance  m  the  citv;  and  was  solely  intent 
upon  distinguishing  himselt  in  war  and  dangers. 

Seeing  Aristides  dead,  Themistocles  banished,  and 
Cimon  engag^  almost  continually  in  foreign  wars, 
and  absent  from  Greece;  he  began  to  appear  in  pub« 
Uck  with  greater  confidence  than  before,  and  en- 
tirely devoted  himself  to  the  party  of  the  people, 
iiut  not  out  of  inclination,  for  he  was  far  from  af- 
fecting popular  power,  but  to  remove  all  suspicions 

•  OJim  mscenJa  vulgi  natura^  Uf  quihus  tnoMs  trnperantet  bahertm 
tmi  S^natusquc  l^  o^timathtm  ingenia  qui  maxim^perMicersht^calHdi 
nwn  Uf  saficMtes  baiiianiur.     T)ctt*  Anaal*  U^.  in  pip.  39y  ' 
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Artjw-  of  hh  aspiring  id  thfi  tyranny,  and  sfill  mof <?,  td 
^^H^^'  raise  a  strong  btrf^fk  agarinst  the  crtdit  told  sfc^ho- 
tity  of  CiiTiQn,  who  had  joined  ^th  the  n6ble*.* 
.  At  the  satn^  thnc,  he  quite  changed  his  condttct 
stnd  way  of  Bfc;  and  assutnedj  in  tffit  things,  fhe 
character  of  a  stAfesman,  wholly  burred  in  affai^s^  tyf 
government,  and  entirely  devoted  to- the  service  of 
Sis  cotintf  y.  He  Wds  never  seen  in  thfe  streets,  fcx-' 
cept  when  he  Was  ^oitig  either  td  the  assembly  of  the 
people,  or  to  the  cotmciL  He  left  off  going  to  ban- 
cjtlets,  assembKes;  and  other  diversions  of  niat  krnd 
which  he  h^d  used  to  frequent}  and  duririg  the  ina- 
i!y  years  that  he  presided  ill  the  adtAimitratioit,  he 
Was  never  Seen-  to  ga  to  supper  ^itJr  his  friend^,  c±- 
€ept  once  at  the  nuptials  of  a  n^at  relation. 

^  He  *  knew  that  the  people,  who  are  nattrsBly 
fickle  and  inconstant,  comilfionly  increase  their  disire-* 
gard  for  those  wha  are  always  in  their  sight  j  ated 
that  too  strong  a  desire  to  please  them,  grows  at 
last  tiresome  and  importunate;  and  it  Was  observifcd 
that  such  a  behaviour  did  Themistoctes-  great  pre^- 
^ce*  To  avoid  this  error,  he  used  to  go  very  rarely 
to  the  assemblies  J  and  never  appeared  before  thef 
people  but  at  intervals,  in  order  to  make  hiriridf 
desired;  and  to  pre^rve  sikh  an  ascendant  oVet 
their  minds  as  might  be  always  new,  and  not  worif 
atid  in  a  inanner  withered  by  an  over-great  assiduky? 
li^isely  reservitig  himself  for  great  and  importitit 
occasions.  '  Hence  it  was  said  that  he  imitated  •Ju-* 
tiiter,  who,  iti  the  government  of  the.worW,  stccord- 
trtg  to  some  philosophers,  busied  himself  in'  ^cat? 
evenfts  ofily ;  arid  left  the  directiort  df  those  or  ks^ 
hnpdrtance  to  ^ubaltirh  deities.  And  indatd^  Pfcrv 
eles  Used  td  transact  aH  petty  affairs  by  his'  A*idrftfe, 
Jttid  by  Certain  orator^  tiiat  v/ere  entirely  deVotckJ  td» 
Mm,  among  whbm  was  Ephiakes. 

<i  Pliit.  de  sui  la!*dej  p.  441.     •    '  Plijt  dc  ger.  rep.  p.  8*1. 

*  Iftu  ntstia  msuimitmsi  Servi,  nescts  qutututn  inurdvm  tijftmit  Jl>9* 
UdMfiusJksiuHii  jfifakMbn  sdtuiatU — r^-Uttiqu  nartrim  dtsUcuttm  ««<• 
kd  ohfhiiiei.     Cic.  prO  Mur.  n*  21. 
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'^  ^  Ferkks  employed  his  wKok  bickiiftry  arid  apptf^^Artor. 
gition  to  gain  the  favour  and  cstoem  of  the  peoplc>  ^^^^S"" 
in  crdor  to  couaterbalance  the  fame  and  credit  of 
Ciinoiu  However,  he  could  not  equal  tlie  magiiifin 
eenoe  and  Uberality  of  hia  rival,  whose  immense 
riches  gave  him  an  opportunity  of  bestowing  such 
largesses  as  af^)ear  to  us  almost  incredible,  so  much 
they  differ  £rom  our  behaviour  in  that  respect. 
Finding  it  impossible  for  him  to  rival  Cimon  in  this 
particular,  he  had  recourse  to  another  expedient  (in 
order  to  gain  the  love  of  the  populace)  no  less  efltec^ 
tual  perhaps,  but  certainly  not  so  lawful  and  ho« 
nouraUe.  He  was  the  first  who  divided  the  coni 
quered  lands  among  the  citizens;  who  distributed 
among  them  the  publick  revenues  for  the  expence  of 
their  games  and  shows,  and  annexed  pensions  to  all 
publick  employmoits;  so  that  certain  sums  were  be« 
stbwed  on  them  regularly,  as  well  to  gratify  them 
at  the  games,  as  for  their  presence  in  the  courts  of 
justice,  and  the  publick  assemblies.  It  is  impossible 
to  say,  how  fatal  these  unhappy  pcditicks  were  to  the 
repufalick,  and  the  many  evils  with  which  they  were 
^attended*  For  these  new  regulations,  besides  their 
draining  the  publick  treasury,  gave  the  people  a  lux« 
urious  and  dissolute  turn  of  mind;  whereas  they  be«> 
fwe  were  sober  and  modest,  and  contented  them^ 
sdves  with  getting  a  Hvddhood  by  their  sweat  and 
kbour. 

By  *  such  arts  as  these  Pericles  had  gained  sogreat 
an  ascendant  over  the  minds  of  the  pecq>le,  that  he 
may  be  said  to  have  attained  a  monarchiod  power 
under  a  republican  foim  of  government ;  moulding 
tl\e  citizens  into  what  shape  he  pleased,  and  presi- 
ding with  unlimited  authority  in  all  their  assemblies. 

»  Plut.  in  Pericl.  p.  156. 
*  Pericles  feUdsstmi$  nature  inoementis^  sub  Anaxagora  pra^eptm'^ 
mmmo  UuMo  perp%litui  tsf  instruciusy  lileris  Atbenarum  cerv'cibus  jugun^ 
$er*vUutis  imposuit:  eglt  enlm  We  wrbem  l^  versav'it  arbitrio  su» 
^U  infer  Pisistratum  tff  Per  idem  interfut^  nisi  quod  iUt  armatus^ 
hic  sine  armis^  tyrtmnidem  exercuiif  Val.  Max.  L  viii.  c.  £?• 

VOL.  III.  L 
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ArtMx.  Andindeed,  Valerius  Maximus  makes  scahre  a!kiy 
l-»g»>*otlicr  difference  between  Pisbtratus  and  Peride^ 
except  that  the  one  exercised  a  tyrannical  power  by 
force  of  arms,  and  the  other  by  th^  strength  of  big 
eloquence,  in  which  he  had  made  a  very  great  pro* 
gress  under  Anaxagoras. 

This  credit  and  authority,  however  enormous, 
could  not  yet  restrain  the  comick  writers  from  lash- 
ing him  very  severely  in  tiie  theatres;  and  it  does 
not  appear  that  any  of  the  poets  who  censured  Peri- 
cles with  so  much  boldness,  were  ever  punished,  or 
even  called  to  account  for  it  by  the  people.  Perhaps 
it  was  out  of  prudence  and  policy  that  he  did  not 
attempt  to  curb  this  licentiousness  of  the  stage;  nor 
to  silence  the  poets,  that  he  might  amuse  and  con- 
tent the  people  by  this  vain  shadow  of  liberty,  and 
prevent  their  discovering  that  they  really  were  en* 
slaved. 

^  But  Pericles  did  not  stop  here.  He  boldly  re* 
solved,  if  possible,  to  weaken  the  authority  ot  the 
tribunal  ot  the  Areopagus,  of  which  he  was  not  a 
member,  because  he  had  never  been  elected  either 
*  Archon,  Thesmotheta,  king  of  the  sacrifices^  nor 
Polemarch.  These  were  dirorent  employments  i^ 
the  repuUick,  which  from  time  immemorial  had 
been  given  by  lot;  and  none  but  those  who  had  be- 
haved uprightly  in  them,  were  allowed  a  seat  in  the 
Areopagus.  Pericles,  taking  advantage  of  Cimon^s 
absence,  set  Ephialtes^  who  was  his  creature,  at  work 
clandestinely;  and  at  last  lessened  the  power  of  that 
illustrious  body,  in  which  the  chief  strength  of  the 
nobility  consisted.    The  people,  emboldened  and 

*  Pint,  in  Pcricl.  p.  157.  In  Cim.  p.  488. 
*  Afler  some  changes  had  been  made  in  the  form  of  the  Athe- 
nian governments  the  supreme  authority  was  at  last  invested  in 
nine  magistrates,  celled  Archons,  and  lasted  but  one  year.  One 
.was  called  Rex,  another  Polemarchus»  a  third  Archon*  and  this 
magistrate  was  properly  at  the  head  of  the  rest*  and  gave  his 
name  to  the  year;  and  six  Thesmothetae*  who  presided  imme- 
diately over  the  laws  and  decrees. 
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Supported  by  so  powerful  a  faction,  subverted  aflArux.- 
the  fundamental  laws  and  ancient  customs;  took ^^8'^ 
Crom  the  senate  of  the  Areopagus  the  cognizance  of 
most  causes  that  used  to  be  brought  before  it,  leav- 
ing it  very  few,  and  such  only  as  were  of  little  con- 
sequence, and  made  themselves  absolute  masters  6£ 
aH  the  tribunals. 

Cimon  being  returned  to  Athens,  was  afflicted  to 
see  the  dignity  of  the  senate  trampled  under  foot, 
and  therefore  set  every  engine  at  work  to  restore  it 
to  its  pristine  authority,  and  to  revive  the  aristocra- 
cy, in  the  same  form  as  it  had  been  established  under 
Qisdienes.  But  now  his  enemies  began  to  exelaim 
and  excite  the  people  against  him;  reproaching 
him,  among  many  other  things,  for  his  strong  at- 
tachment to  the  Lacedaemonians.  Cimon  had  him- 
self given  some  room  for  this  reproach,  by  his  not 
payingsufficient  regard  to  the  Athenian  deliqtcy :  For, 
m  speaking  to  them,  he  would  for  ever  extol  Lace* 
diemonia;  and  whenever  he  censured  their  con« 
ducc  on  any  occasion.  He  used  to  cry.  The  Spartans 
d$  not  act  in  this  manner.  Such  expressions  as  these 
drew  upon  him  the  envy  and  hatred  of  h|s  fellow- 
dtisoas ;  but  an  event,  in  which  he  nevertheless  had 
no  share,  made  him  the  object  of  their  4itmost  de- 
testation. 

6bct.  Vin.  An  earthquake  in  Sparta.  Insurrection 
rf  the  Helots.  Seeds  of  division  arise  between  the 
Athenians  and  Spartans.  Cimon  is  sent  into  banish^ 
ment. 

IN  the  fourth  year  of  the  reign  of  Archidamus,  A-  M. 
there  happened  the  ipost  dreadhil  earthquake  i^  a^^^ 
Sparta  that  had  ever  been  known.     In  several  places    ^^^^ 
the  country  was  entirdy  swalfowed  up ;  Taygetus 
and  other  mountains  were  shaken  to  their  founda- 
tions ;  many  of  th^ir  summits   being  torn  away, 

"^  Plut.  in  Cim.  p.  MS)  ii9. 
L  2 
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Artax.  came  tmnbling  down  ;  and  the  whole  city  was  hid 
Lottgtm.  in  ruins,  five  houses  only  excepted.  To  heighten 
the  calamity,  the  Helots,  who  were  slaves  to  the  La- 
cedarmonians,  looking  upon  this  as  a  favourable  o|v 
|)ortunity  to  recover  their  liberty,  flew  up  and  down 
every  part  of  the  city,  to  murder  such  as  had  escaped 
the  earthquake :  But  finding  them  under  arms,  and 
drawn  up  in  order  of  battle,  by  the  prudent  fore- 
sight of  Archidamus,  who  had  assembled  them  round 
.  him,  they  retired  into  the  neighbouring  cities,  and 
commenced  that  very  day  open  war,  having  entered 
into  alliance  with  several  of  the  neighbouring  na- 
tions, and  being  strengthened  by  the  Measenians, 
who  at  that  time  were  engaged  in  a  war  with  the 
Spartans. 

The  Lacedxmonians  in  this  extremity  sent  to 
Athens  to  implore  succours ;  but  this  was  opposed 
by  Ephialtes,  who  declared  that  it  would  be  no  way 
advisable  to  assist  them,  nor  to  rebuild  a  city  that 
was  the  rival  of  Athens,  which,  he  said,  ought  to  be 
left  in  its  ruins,  and  the  pride  of  Sparta  thereby 
humbled  for  ever.  But  Cimon  being  struck  with 
horror  at  these  politicks,  did  not  hesitate  a  moment 
to  prefer  the  welfare  of  the  Lacedaemonians  to  the 
aggrandizing  of  his  <;ountry;  declaring,  in  the 
strongest  terms,  that  it  was  absolutely  weak  and  in- 
consistent, to  leave  Greece  lame  of  one  of  its  legSj  and 
jithens  without  a  counterpoise ;  the  people  came  into 
his  opinion,  and  accordingly  a  succour  was  voted. 
Sparta  and  Athens  might  indeed  be  considared  as 
the  two  limbs  on  which  Greece  stood ;  so  that  if 
one  of  them  was  destroyed,  the  rest  were  inevita- 
bly crippled.  It  is  also  certain,  that  the  Athenians 
were  so  elate  with  their  grandeur,  and  were  become 
so  proud  and  enterprizing,  that  they  wanted  a  curb ; 
for  which  none  was  so  proper  as  Sparta,  that  state 
being  the  only  one  that  was  capable  of  being  a  coun- 
terpoise to  the  headstrong  disposition  of  the  Athe- 
nians. Cimon  therefore  marched  to  the  aid  of  the 
Lacedxmonians  with  four  thousand  men. 
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Wa  have  here  an  example  of  the  prodigious  in*  Artax. 
flbence  which  a  man  of  fine  taknts  and  abmties  has^^^S*^* 
bk  a  state,  when  a  great  fund  of  merit  unites  in  fail 
person,  with  a  well-establislied  reputation  for  pro^ 
Intfy  disinterestedness,  and  zeal  for  the  good  of  his 
country.  Cimon,  with  very  little  difficulty,  prevails 
so  far  as  to  insjnre  the  Athenians  with  noble  and 
magnanimous  sentiments,  which  in  outward  appear* 
ance  interfered  with  their  interest ;  and  this  in  spitd 
of  the  suggestions  of  a  secret  jealousy^  which  never 
£lils  to  show  itself  in  the  most  sensible  manner  on. 
these  occasions.  By  the  ascendant  and  authority 
vrhich  his  virtue  ^ves  him,  he  raises  them  above  tne 
groveling  and  unjust  (though  too  cpmmon)  politic 
cal  views^  that  prompt  a  people  to  consider  the  ca* 
lamtties  of  their  neighbours  as  an  advantage,  which 
the  interest  of  their  own  country  permits,  and 
even  enjoins  them  to  lay  hold  of-  The  counsels  of 
Cimon  were  perfectly  wise  and  equitable  ;  but  it  is 
surprising,  how  he  could  prevail  so  far  as  to  make  a 
whole  people  approve  them,  since  this  is  all  that 
could  be  expected  from  an  assembly  of  the  wisest 
and  gravest  senators. 

"^  Son^  time  after,  the  Lacedaemonians  again  im** 
l^ored  the  aid  of  the  Athenians  against  the  Messe- 
mans  and  Helot^^  who  had  seized  upon  Ithoma.  But 
these  forces  being  arrived  under  the  command  of  Ci- 
mon, the  Spartans  began  to  dread  their  intrepidity,, 
their  power,  and  great  fame;  so  that  they  affronted 
them  so  far,  as  to  send  them  back,  upon  the  suspi* 
cion  of  their  harbouring  ill  designs,  and  of  intexid* 
ing  to  turn  thw  arms  against  them. 

The  Athenians  being  returned  fall  of  anger  and 
resentment,  they  declared  themselves,  from  that 
very  day,  enemies  to  all  who  should  favour  the  La- 
oedxmonian  interest ;  for  which  reason  they  ba- 
nished Cimon  by  the  ostracism,  the  first  opportu- 
nity  that  presented  itself  for  that  purpose.    This  is 

«  Pint,  in  Cim.     Thucyd.  1.  i.  p.  67,  6S. 
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L^*j^  the  first  time  that  the  misunderstanding  between 
^^^     these  two  nations,   which  afterwards    aimnented 
through  mutual  cKscontent,  displayed  itsdtf  in  so 
strong  a   manner.    It  was  nevertheless  suspended 
for  some  years,  by  truces  and  treaties,  ^^ch  pre- 
vented its  consequences ;  but  it  at  last  bn^  out  in 
the  most  violent  nunner  in  the  Pdoponnesian  war. 
•  Those  who  had  shut  themselves  up  in  Ithoma, 
after  making  a  ten  years  defence  in  it,  surrendered 
at  last  to  the  Lacedaemonians,  who  nve  them  their 
lives  upon  condition  that  they  should  never  return 
to  Peloponnesus.    The  Athenians,  to  exasperate  the 
Lacedaemonians,  received  them  with  their  wives  and 
children,  and  settled  them  in  Naupactus,  of  which 
they  had  just  before  possessed  themsdves.    y  The 
A.  M.  inhabitants  of  Megara  at  the  same  time  went  over 
A^^j'c  ^^^^  ^^^  Spartans  to  the  Athenians.    In  this  man- 
^^'  '  ner  several  leagues  were  concluded  on  both  sides,  and 
. '    many  battles  were  fought,  the  most  famous  of  which 
was  that  of  Tanagra  in  Boeotia,  which  Diodcuriss 
equals  with  those  of  Marathon  and  Plataea,  and  in 
which  Myronides  the  Athenian  general  defi^ted  the 
Spartans,  who  came  to  the  aid  ot  the  Thebans. 
-  '  It  was  on  this  occasion  that  Cimon,  thinking 
himself  dispensed  fro;n  his  proscription,  repaired 
with  some  soldiers  to  his  tribe  to  serve  his  country, 
and  to  fight  in  the  Athenian  army  against  the  Lace* 
daemonians :  But  his  enemies  caused  him  to  be  order* 
■  ed  to  retire.    However,  before  he  went  away  he  ex- 
horted his  companions,  who  were  no  less  suspected 
than  himself  of  favouring  the  Lacedaemonians,  to  ex* 
ert  themselves  to  the  utmost,  smd  fight  with. the 
greatest  courage,  to  prove  thdr  innocence;  and  if 
possible,  to  efface  from  the  minds  of  the  citizens  a 
suspicion  so  injurious  to  them  all.  Accordingly  those 
brave  soldiers,  who  were  an  hundred  in  number, 
fired  by  his  words,  demanded  his  whole  armour  of 
him,  which  they  placed  in  the  centre  of  their  litde 

I  Thncyd.  1.  i.  p.  .69,  ?!•    DioA  I.  xi.  p.  59—65.  «  Plut. 

inCim.  p.  489.  '  '       . 
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battalkm,  in  order  to  have  him  in  a  manner  present  Arttx. 
and  before  their  eyes«    They  fought  with  so  QiuchLoi^ginu 
▼alom*  and  fory,  that  they  were  ail  cut  to  pieces,  to 
the  ^reat  regret  of  the  Athenians,  who  deeply  re- 
pented their  having  accused  them  so  unjusdy. 
I  omit  several  events  of  little  importance. 

SscT.  IX*  Cimm  is  recalled.  He  establishes  peace 
between  the  two  cities.  He  gains  several  victories^ 
which  reduce  Artaxerxes  to  the  necessity  of  concluding 
a  treaty  highly  honourable  to  the  Greeks.  Cimon^s 
death. 

Y  HE  Athenians  perceivinK  the  great  occasion 
they  had  for  Cimon,  recalkd  hmi  from  banishment, 
in  which  he  had  spent  five  years.  It  was  Pericles 
himself  who  proposed  and  drew  up  that  decree ;  so 
moderate  in  those  times,  says  Plutarch,  were  feuds 
and  animosities,  and  so  easy  to  be  appeased,  when 
the  welfsure  of  their  country  required  it  ;  and  so 
happily  did  ambition,  which  is  one  of  the  stronj^st 
and  most  lively  passions,  yield  to  the  necessity  ofthq 
times,  and  comply  with  the  occasions  of  the  pub* 
lick. 
^  The  instant  Cimon,  returned,  he  stifled  the  A.  M. 

rks  of  war  which  were  going  to  break  out  amon^  J^^^^ 
Greek,  reconciled  the  two  cities,  and  prevailed  ^^^' 
with  them  to  conclude  a  truce  for  five  years.  A^d  to 
prevent  the  Athenians^  who  were  grown  haughty  in 
effect  of  the  many  victories  they  had  gained,  from 
having  an  opportunity,  or  harbouring  a  design  to 
attack  their  neighbours  and  allies,  he  thought  it  ad- 
visable to  lead  them  at  a  great  distance  from  home 
against  the  common  enemy ;  thus  endeavouring,  in 
an  honourable  way,  to  inure  the  citizens  to  war,  and 
enrich  them  at  the  same  time.  Accordingly  he  put 
to  sea  with  a  fleet  of  two  hundred  sail.  He  sent  sixty 
of  these  into  Egypt  to  the  aid  of  Amyrteus,  and 

*  Hut.  in  Cim.  p.  490.         ^  Ibid.    Diod.  1.  xii-  p.  73,  7*.  • 
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Amur.  hlmMlf  latM  wkh  the  i^  against  the  ialand  of  Gyt 
^•^^^P****  prus*  Artabazus  was  at  that  time  in  those  sens  with 
a  fleet  of  three  hundred  sail ;  and  Megabysns,  the 
mher  general  of  Aitaxerxes,  i&ith  an  army  of  three 
hundred  thousand  men,  cm  the  coast  of  CUicia.  Af 
soon  as  the  squadron  which  Cimon  Bent  i|»to  Egypt 
had  joined  his  fleet,  he  sailed  and  attacked  Artaba- 
tuS)  and  took  an  hundred  of  his  ahips.  He  sunk 
many  of  them,  and  diased  the  rest  as  far  as  the  coast 
of  l%)0nicla.  But  as  if  this  victory  had  been  only  a 
prelude  to  a  second^  he  made  a  descent  on  Ciliciain 
his  return,  attacked  Megabysus,  defeated^  him,  and 
cut  to  pieces  a  prodigious  number  of  his  troops.  He 
Afterwards  returned  to  Cyprus  with  this  double  tri.\ 
umph,  and  laid  siege  to  Citium,  a  strong  city  of 
very  great  importance.  His  design,  after  he  had  re* 
duced  that  island,  was  to  sail  for  Egypt,  and  again 
4;mbrail  the  a£tirs  of  the  Barbarians ;  for  he  had 
very  extet^ive  views,  and  meditated  no  less  a  proo^ 
pect  than  that  of  the  entire  subversion  of  the  migbty 
^ftipire  of  Perwa.  The  rumours  which  prevailed^ 
that  'Itiemtstocleft  was  to  command  against  him^ 
addtd  fresh  fktt  to  his  courage ;  and  almost  assured 
of  success,  he  was  infinitely  pleased  with  the  occa» 
ftion  of  trying  his  abUitks  with  those  of  that  genetaL 
But  Wd  hate  already  9ecn  that  Tl^emiiitodes  laid 
vi(^At  hands  on  htniMif  about  this  time. 

^  Artascer^es,  tired  with  a  war  in  which  he  had 
sustained  such  great  losses^  resolved,  with  the  advrce 
6f  his  oouncl),  to  put  an  end  to  it.  Accordingly-,  he 
sent  orders  to  his^  generals  to  conclude  a  peace  with 
the  Athenians,  upon  the  most  advantageous  con^ 
^tions  th^y  could.  Megabysus  and  ArtabaKuS  sent 
ambassadors  to  Athens  to  propose  an  accomstodaN 
tion.  Plenipotentiaries  were  chosen  on  both  sidcs^ 
and  Caltias  was  at  the  head  of  those  of  Athens.  The 
conditions  of  the  treaty  were  as  follow :  i*  That  all 
the  Grecian  cit4es  of  Asia  should  enjoy  their  liberty^ 

,«  Diod.p.  74,754 
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miA  fluch  h^  tmi  forxm  of  goyernment  ms  tliey.Antx. 
ibomld  think  fit  to  chuse.  2.  That  no  Persian  ahip^^f""- 
ef  war  should  be  allowed  to  enter  the  seas  between 
the  Cy&nean  add  Chelidonian  isbods,  that  is,  from 
the  Euxine  sea  to  the  coasts  of  Pampbilia.  3.  That 
no  Persian  goiersd  should  march  any  troops  with« 
in  three  days  march  of  those  seas.  4.  Th^  the 
Athenians  should  not  invade  any  part  of  the  cif^mu 
ntons  of  the  king  of  Persia.  These  articles  being 
ntified  by  both  parties,  peace  was  proclaimed* 

Thus  ended  this  war^  which,  from  the  burning  of  A.  M. 
Sardis  by  the  Athenians,  had  lasted  fifty -one  years -^^^^• 
compleat,  and  in  which  infinite  numbers  of  Persians    ^^^ 
as  well  as  Greeks  had  perished*  x  -         ' 

^  Whilst  this  treaty  was  negotiating,  Cimon  died^ 
either  of  sickness,  or  of  a  wound  he  had  received  at 
the  siege  of  Citium.  When  he  was  near  his  end,  he 
commanded  his  officers  to  sail  with  the  fleet  imme«( 
dtatdy  for  Athens,  and  to  conceal  his  death  with  the 
utmost  care.  Accordingly  this  was  executed  with 
so  niuch  secrecy,  that  neither  the  enemy  nor  the 
allies  once  suspected  it;  and  they  returned  safe  to 
Athens,  still  imder  the  conduct  and  auspices  of  Ci- 
mon, though  he  had  been  dead  above  thirty  days* 

Cimon  was  universally  regretted  *,  which  is  na 
wonder,  since  he  was  possessed  of  all  those  qualities 
that  di^ify  the  soul ;  the  most  tender  son,  a  ftittvt 
'ftd  friend  ;  zealous  for  the  good  of  his  coul^try  ;  a 
great  politician,  an  accomj^hed  general ;  niodest 
when  raised  to  the  highest  employments  and  most 
dktiu^paishjcd  honours^^  Uberal  and  benefic^it  almost 
to  pn>fusi€Hi ;  simple  and  averse  to  ostentation  of 
ev^  kind,  even  ua  the  midst  of  riches  and  abun- 
dance ;  in  fine^  so  great  a  lover  of  the  poor  citizens,, 
2»  ta  share  his  whole  estate  with  them^  without 
beidag  ashatmed  of  such  companions  of  his  fortune*. 
History  mentions  no  statues  or  monuments  erected 

^  Plut.  in  Cim.  p.  401. 
*  Sic  «r  genmdof  mhmne  est  rnirandfi/n^  ji/  Sf  vila  ejus  Juii  sccura^  Sjr 
non  accrba.     Corn.  Nep.  in  Cim.  c.  iv. 
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Artax.  to  bis  memoTy^  nor  any  maniifioent  obsequies  od^-i 
Longim.  brated  after  his  death ;  but  the  greatest  honour  tiliat 
could  be  paid  him,  was  the  sighs  and  tears  of  the 
people  i  *  these  were  permanent  and  lasting  statues^ 
which  are  not  obnoxious  to  the  inckmendes  of 
weather,  or  the  injuries  of  time,  and  endear  the  mc« 
.  moryof  the  good  and  virtuous  to.  the  ^remotest  a^s. 
For  f he  most  splendid  mausdsums,  the  .works  of 
bras^  and  n>arble  that  are  raised  in^  honour  of  wicked 
great  men,  are  despised  by  posterity,  as  sepulchres 
which  indose  nothing  but  vile  dust  and  putrefac* 
tion. 

What  followed  proved  more  strong  the  loss 
which  Greece  had  sustained  by  his  death;  fbrCimon 
was  the  last  of  all  the  Gredan  gtnerab  who  did  any 
thing  considerable  or  glorious  against  the  Barbarians. 
Excited  by  the  orators,  who  gained  the  strongest 
ascendant  over  the  minds .  of  the  people,  and 
sowed  the  seeds  of  division  in  thdr  publick  assem* 
blies,  they  turned  thdr  animosity  against  each  other, 
and  at  last  proceeded  to  open  war,  the  fatal  conse- 
quences of  which  no  one  endeavoured  to  prevent ;  a 
circumstance  that  was  of  great  advantage  to  the 
king  of  Persia,  and  the  utmost  prejudice  to  the  af- 
fairs of  Greece. 

Sect.  X.     Tbucydides  is  opposed  to  Pericks.    The  em^ 
'  rais{d^  against  the  latter.    He  clears  himself^  andpre* 
vails  to  have  Thucydides  banished. 

1  HE  nobles  of  Athens  sedne  Pericles  raised  to 
the  highest  degree  of  power,  and  far  above  ail  the 
rest  of  the  citizens,  resolved  to  oppose  hin>  with  a 
man,  who,  in  some  measure,  might  mikt  head  stgainst 
him,  and  prevent  his  authority  from  growing  up  to 
monarchy.    Accordingly   they  opposed  him  with 

«  Plut.m  Peric.  p.  158—161. 

*  Ua pulcherrinia  tJ/'^'fH  4*  mttniwa^  Nam^  qua  sajn  %irvunfftr^ 
sijwi'tcanit  posiertrum  tn  odiui/i  vertit^  pro  iepulchm  apcmttUun  Tacit. 
Annal.  lib.iv,  c.  38. 
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Thocfdides,  Cimon's  brother-xn-hwy  a  mm.  whpArtax.  ^ 
liad  displayed  his  wisdom  on  numberless  occasions.  ^^^^^^ 
He  indeed  did  not  possess  the  military  talents  in 
so  eminent  a  dqa^ee  as  Perides ;  but  then  he  had  as 
great  an  influence  over  the  people ;  shaping  their 
opinions,  and  (Greeting  their  assemblies  as  he  pleased : 
And  as  he  never  stirred  out  of  the  city^  but  conti-^ 
nuaMy  combated  Pericles  in  all  his  designs,  he  soon 
restored  things  to  an  equilibrium.     On  the  other 
side,  Pericles  was  solidtpus  of  pleasing  the  people 
on  aU  occasions,  and  slackened  the  rdn  more  thian 
ever ;  entertaining  them  as  often  as  possible  ^th 
shows,  festivals,  games,  and  other  diversions. 

He  found  means  to  maintain,  during  eight  months 
in  the  year,  a  great  number  of  poor  citizens,  by 
putting  them  on  board  a  fleet  consisting  of  three- 
score ships,  which  he  fitted  out  every  year ;  and 
thereby  did  his  country  an  important  service,  by 
training  up  a  great  number  of  seamen  for  its  defence. 
He  also  pumt^  several  colonies  in  Chersonesus,  in 
Naxos,  in  Andros,  and  among  the  Bisaltx  in  Thrace. 
There  was  a  very  noble  one  in  Italy,  of  which  we 
shall  soon  have  occasion  to  speak,  and  which  built 
Thurium.  Perides  had  different  views  in  settling 
those  colonies,  besides  the  particular  design  he  miehjt 
have  of  gaining  the  affections  of  the  people  by  that 
means.  His  chief  motives  were,  to  dear  the  city  of 
a  great  number  of  idle  persons  who  were  ever  ready 
to  disturb  the  government ;  to  rdieve  the  wants  of 
the  lowest  class  of  people,  who  before  were  unable  to 
subsist  themsdves  5  in  fine,  to  awe  the  allies,  by 
settling  native  Athenians  among  them  as  so  many 
gatrisons,  which  might  prevent  thdr  engaging 
in  any  measures  contrary  to  tlie  interest  o?  that 
people.  The  Romans  acted  in  the  same  manner; 
and  it  may  be  said,  that  so  wise  a  policy  was  one  of 
the  most  effectual  methods  used  by  them  to  secure 
the  tranquillity  of  the  state. 

But  the  circumstance  which  did  Perides  the  great- 
est honour  in  the  sense  of  the  people,  was  his  adorn- 
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Artat.  iflg  tbe  City  with  magnificent  edifkes  aild  oth^r 
Ixmgim.  works,  which  raised  the  admiration  and  astonish* 
ment  of  all  foreigners,  and  gave  them  a  mighty  idea. 
of  tbe  power  of  the  Athenians.  It  ia  surprismg  that^ 
in  so  short  space,  so  many  works  of  architecture, 
^  sculpture,  engraving,  and  painting,  should  be  per- 
formed, and  at  the  same  time  be  carried  to  the 
highest  perfection:  For  it  is  generally  found,  that 
edifices,  raised  in  haste,  boast  neither  a  soHd  and 
durable  grace,  nor  the  regularity  required  in 
works  of  an  exquisitelyrbeautitul  kind.  Com- 
monly, nothing  but  length  of  time,  joined  to  assi- 
duous labour  J  can  give  them  such  a  strength  as  may 
preserve,  and  make  them  triumph  over  ages ;  and 
this  raises  our  wonder  still  more  in  regard  to  the 
works  of  Pericles,  which  were  finished  with  so  much 
rapidity,  and  however  subsisted  through  so  great, 
a  length  of  time.  For  each  of  those  works,  tbe 
very  instant  it  was  finished,  had  the  beauty  of  an  an- 
tique ;  and  at  this  time,,/,  e.  above  five  hundred 
.,  years  after,  says  Plutarch,  they  retain  a  freshness  and 

youth  as  if  just  come  out  (rf  the  artist's  hands' i  so 
happily  do  they  preserve  the  graces  and  charms  of 
novelty,  which  will  not  suflfer  time  to  cfiminish  their  ^ 
Ittstre ;  as  if  an  ever-blooming  spirit,  and  a  soul  ex- 
empt from  age,  were  difiused  into  every  part  of 
those  works; 

But  that  circumstance  which  excited  the  admira- 
tion of  the  whole  world,  raised  the  jealousy  of  the 
people  against  Pericles.  His  enemies  were  for  ever 
crying  aloud  in  the  assemblies,  that  it  was  disho- 
nourable to  the  Athenians,  to  appropriate  to  them- 
selves the  bank  of  all  Greece,  which  he  had  sent  for 
from  Dclos,  where  it  had  been  deposited  ;  that  the 
allies  must  necessarily  consider  such  an  attempt  as  a 
manifest  tyranny,  when  they  found  that  the  sums 
which  had  been  extorted  from  them,  upon  pretence 
of  their  being  employed  in  the  war,  were  laid  out 
by  the  Athenians  in  gilding  and  embeliishing  their 
city,  in  making  magnificent ftatues^  and  raising  tem« 
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pics  that  co3t  millions.     They  did  not  amplify  an  Axftit. 
these  occasions ;  for  only  the  temple  ot  Miner  va,calied^''^*"g"* 
the  Parthenone,  had  cost  three  millions  of  livres.* 

Pericles,  on  the  contrary,remonstrated  to  the  Athe- 
nians, that  they  were  not  obliged  to  give  the  allies 
an  account  of  the  monies  they  had  received  ircnn 
them ;  that  it  was  enough  they  defended  them  from, 
and  repulsed,  the  Barbarians,  whilst  the  allies  fur- 
nished neither  soldiers,  horses,  nor  ships  ;  and  were 
excused  for  some  sums  of  ntoney,  whu:h,  from  the 
instant  they  were  paid  in,  were  no  longer  the  pro- 
perty of  tne  donors,  but  of  those  who  received 
them  •,  provided  they  performed  the  conditions 
agreed  upon,  and  in  consideration  of  which  they 
were  received.  He  added,  that  as  the  Athenians 
were  sufficiently  provided  with  all  things  necessary 
for  war,  it  was  but  just,  that  they  should  employ 
the  rest  of  their  riches  in  edifices  and  other  works, 
which,  when  finished,  would  give  immortal  glory  to 
the  dty ;  and  the  whole  time  they  were  carrying 
on,  dii{used  a  plenty  of  all  things,  and  gavebreadto 
an  infinite  number  of  citizens :  That  they  them- 
selves had  all  kinds  of  materials,  as  timber,  stone, 
brass,  ivory,  gold,  ebony,  and  Cyprus  wood ;  and 
all  sorts  of  artificers  capable  of  working  them,  as 
carpenters,  masons,  smiths,  stone-cutters,  dyers, 
gold-smiths ;  artificers  in  ebony,  painters,  embroi- 
derers, and  turners  ;  men  fit  to  conduct  their  naval 
affairs,  as  merchants,  sailors,  and  experienced  pilots ; 
others  for  land  carriage,  as  cartwrights,  waggoners, 
carters,  rope-makers,  paviors,  &c.  That  it  was  for 
the  advantage  of  the  state  to  employ  these  different 
artificers  and  workmen,  who,  as  so  many  separate 
bodies,  formed,  when  united,  a  kind  of  peaceable 
and  domestick  army,  whose  different  functions  and 
employments  difiuscd  gain  and  increase  through- 
out all  sexes  and  ages  :  Lastly,  that  whilst  men  of 
^robust  bodies,  and  of  an  age* fit  to  bear  arms,  whe- 

*  About  1 1:5,000/.  sterling. . 
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Artax.  thcr  soldiers  or  mariners,  and  those  who  were  in  Ac 
Longim "  different  garrisons,  were  supported  with  the  pnblick 
monies;  it  was  but  just,  that  the  rest  of  the  people 
who  lived  in  the  city  should  also  be  maintained  in 
tijeir  way ;  and  that,  as  all  were  members  of  the 
same  republick,  they  all  should  reap  the  same  adran- 
tages,  by  doing  it  services,  which,  though  of  a  dif- 
ferent kind,  did  however  all  contribute  to  its  secu- 
rity or  ornaments 

One  day,  as  the  debates  weregrowing  warm,  Peri- 
cles offered  to  defray  the  expence  of  all  these  things, 
provided  it  should  be  declared  in  the  publick  inscnp- 
tions,  that  he  only  had  been  at  the  charge  of  them. 
At  these  words  the  people,  either  admiring  his  mag- 
nanimity, or  fired  with  emulation,  and  determined 
not  to  let  him  engross  that  glory,  cried  with  one 
voice,  that  he  might  take  out  of  the  pubUck  trea- 
sury all  the  sums  necessary  for  his  purpose. 

Phidias  the  celebrated  sculptor  presided  over  all 
these  works,  as  director  general.  It  was  he  who  par- 
ticularly cast  the  gold  *  and  ivory  statue  represent- 
ing Pallas,  which  was  so  highly  valued  by  all  the 
judges  of  antiquity.  There  arose  an  incredible  ardour 
and  emulation  among  the  several  artificers,  who  all 
strove  to  excel  each  other,  and  immortalize  their 
names  by  master-pieces  of  art. 

The  odeon,  or  musick- theatre,  which  had  a  great 
number  of  seats  and  columns  within  it,  and  wnose 
roof  grew  narrower  by  degrees,  and  terminated  in  a 
point,  was  built,  as  history  informs  us,  after  the  mo- 
del of  king  Xerxes's  tent,  according  to  the  direction 
of  Pericles.  It  was  at  that  time  he  proposed,  with 
great  warmth,  a  decree,  by  which  it  was  ordsuned, 
that  musical  games  should  be  celebrated  on  the  festi- 
val called  Panathensea  ;  and  having  been  diosen  the 
judge  and  distributor  of  the  prizes,  he  regulated  the 

•  Nmt  Mmenht^-Athcnis  fitvta  ^mplitvdine  utemur^  cum  ea  tH  a4if^ 
rwm  xiVi.  Eborf  hac  ^  avro  com  fat,  Plin.  1.  xxxvi.  C.  5.  Thit 
statoe  Was  twenty-six  ciibits  in  height. 
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manner  in  which  musicians  should  play  on  the  flute  Artax. 
and  the  lyre,  as  well  as  sing.     From  that  time,^»K*™* 
the  musical  games  were  always  exhibited  in  this 
theatre. 

I  have  already  taken  notice,  that  the  more  the 
beauty  and  splendor  of  these  works  were  admired, 
the  greater  envy  and  clamour  were  raised  against 
Pericles.  The  orators  of  the  opposite  faction  were 
eternally  exclaiming  against  him,  and  tearing  hit 
diaraaer  to  pieces ;  accusing  him  of  squandering 
the  publick  monies,  and  laying  out  very  unseason* 
ably  the  revenues  of  the  state  in  edifices,  whose 
magnificence  was  of  bo  use.  At  las':,  the  rupture 
between  him  and  Thucydides  rose  to  such  a  height, 
that  one  or  other  of  them  must  necessarily  be  banish- 
ed by  the  ostracism.  He  got  the  better  of  Thucy- 
dides y  prevailed  to  have  him  banished  ;  crushed  by 
that  means  the  faction  which  opposed  him,  and  ol> 
tained  a  despotick  authority  over  the  city  and  go- 
vernment of  Athens.  He  now  disposed  at  pleasure 
of  the  publick  monies,  troops,  and  ships.  The  islands 
and  sea  were  subject  to  him ;  and  he  reigned  singly 
and  alone  in  that  wide  domain,  which  extended,  not 
cmly  over  the  Greeks,  but  the  Barbarians  also,  and 
which  was  cemented  and  strengthened  by  the  obe- 
dience and  fidelity  of  the  conquered  nations,  by  the 
friendship  of  kingi,  and  treaties  concluded  with  va- 
rious princes. 

Historians  expatiate  greatly  on  the  magnificent 
edifices  and  other  works  with  which  Perides  adorned 
Athens,  and  I  have  related  faithfully  their  testimony  ^ 
but  I  cannot  say  whether  the  complaints  and  mur-  , 
murs  raised  against  him  were  very  ill  grounded. 
And  ind|eed,  was  it  iu9t  in  him  to  expend  in  super- 
fluous buildings,  ana  vain  decorations,  the  immense 
*  sums  intended  for  carrying  on  the  war ;  and  would 
it  not  have  been  better  to  have  eased  the  allies  of  part 
of  the  contributions,  which,  in  Pericles*s  administFa- 

*  Thej  amounted  to  upwards  often  millions  French  money/* 
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Artax.  tion,  were  raised  to  a  third  part  more  thttt  before  9 
hmgixn.  According  to  Cicero,  ^  such  edifices  and  other  woAs 
only  are  worthy  of  admiration,  as  are  of  use  to  the 
publick,  as  aquaeducts,  city-walls,  citadels,  arsenals, 
sea-ports ;  and  to  these  we  must  add,  the  work  mad^ 
by  Pericles,  to  join  Athens  to  the  port  of  Piraeus. 
But  Cicero  observes  at  the  same  time,  that  Pericles 
was  blamed  for  squandering  away  the  publick  trea* 
surf^  merely  to  embellish  the  city  with  superfluous 
ornaments.  «  Hato,  who  formed  a  judgment  of 
things,  not  from  their  outward  splendor,  but  from 
truth,  observes  (after  his  master  Socrates)  that  Peri- 
cles, with  all  his  grand  edifices  and  other  virorks,  ha<J 
not  improved  the  mind  of  one  of  the  citizens  in  vir- 
tue, but  father  corrupted  the  purity  and  simplicity  of 
their  ancient  manners. 

Sbct.  XL  Pericles  changes  his  conduct  with  regard 
to  the  people.  His  prodigious  authority.  His  disifh 
terestedness. 

W  HEN  Pericles  saw  himself  invested  with  the 
whole  authority,  he  began  to  change  his  bdoiaviour. 
He  now  was  not  so  mild  and  tractable  as  before,  nor 
did  he  submit  or  abandon  himself  any  longer  to  the 
whims  and  caprice  of  the  people,,  as  so  many  winds ; 
but  drawing  in,  says  Plutarch,  the  reins  of  this,  too 
loose,  popular  government,  in  the  same  manner  as 
we  screw  up  the  strings  of  an  instrument  when  too 
slack,  he  changed  it  into  an  aristocracy,  or  rather  a 
iind  of  monarchy,  without  departing  however  from 
the  publick  good.  Choosing  always  what  was  n[K}st 
expedient,  and  becoming  irreproachable  in  all  things, 
he  gained  so  mighty  an  ascendant  over  the  minds  oi 
the  ^ple,  that  he  turned  and  directed  them  at 
pleasure.    Sometimes,  by  his  bare  counsel,  and  by 

'  Lib,  ii.  Offic.  n,  ^.         « In  Georg.  p.  515.  In  Alcib.  p.  i. 
p.  lly.  ^  Plut.m  Pcricl.  p.  16K 
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persuasive  methods,  he  would  win  them  over  gently  Artax. 
to  his  will,  and  gain  their  assent  spontaneously ;  atLongim. 
other  times,  when  he  found  them  obstinate,  he 
would  in  a  manner  drag  them  fortsrard  against  their 
will,  to  those  things  which  were  for  their  good ;  imi- 
tating on  this  occasion  a  skilful  physician,  who,  in  a 
tedious  and  stubborn  disease,  knows  what  times  are 
proper  for  him  to  indulge  his  patient  in  innocent  me- 
dicaments that  are  pleasing ;  in  order  after  to  ad- 
minister those  of  a  strong  and  violent  nature,  which 
indeed  put  him  to  pain,  but  are  alone  capable  of  re- 
storing his  health. 

And  indeed,  it  is  manifest  that  the  utmost  skill 
and  abilities  were  required,  to  manage  and  govern  a 
populace  haughty  from  their  power  and  exceedingly 
capricious  ;  and  on  this  occasion  Pericles  succeeded 
wonderfully.  He  used  to  employ,  according  to  the 
different  situation  of  things,  sometimes  hope,  and  at 
other  times  fear,  as  a  double  helm,  either  to  check; 
the  wild  transports  and  starts  of  the  people,  or  to 
raise  them  when  dejected  and  desponding.  By  tfiis 
conduct  he  shewed  that  eloquence,  as  Plato  observes, 
18  only  the  art  of  directing  the  minds  of  people  at 
will ;  and  that  the  chief  exceUency  of  this  art  con- 
sists in  moving,  seasonably,  the  various  passions, 
whether  gentle  or  violent ;  which  being  to  the  soul 
what  strings  are  to  a  musical  instrument,  need  only 
be  touched  by  an  ingenious  and  skilful  hand  to  pro- 
duce their  effect. 

It  must  nevertheless  be  confessed,  that  the  circum- 
stance  which  gave  Pericles  this  great  authority,  was, 
not  only  the  force  of  his  eloquence ;  but,  as  Thucy- 
dides  observes,  the  reputation  of  his  life,  and  great 
probity. 

■  *  Plutarch  points  out  in  Pericles,  one  quality  which 
is  very  essential  to  statesmen  ;  a  quality,  well  adapt- 
ed to  win  the  esteem  and  confidence  of  the  publick, 
and  which  supposes  a  great  superiority  of  mind ;  and 

*  Plur.  in  pr«c.  de  rep.  ger.  p.  812. 
VOL.    III.  M 
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Artazr  that  is,  for  a  man  to  be  fully  persuaded  that  he  wants 
Longim.  x}xc  counsels  of  others,  and  is  not  able  to  manage 
and  direct  all  things  alone;  to  associate  with  him« 
self  persons  of  merit  in  his  labours,  to  employ  each 
of  these  according  to  his  talents ;  and  to  leave  them 
the  management  of  small  matters,  which  only  con- 
sume  time,  and  deprive  him  of  the  liberty  of  mind^ 
so  necessary  in  the  conduct  of  important  affairs* 
Such  a  conduct,  says  Plutarch,  is  productive  of  two 
advantages.  If'irst,  it  extinguishes  or  at  least  breaks 
the  force  of  envy  and  jealousy,  by  dividing,  in  some 
measure,  a  power,  wmch  is  grating  and  offensive  to 
as  when  we  see  it  united  in  one  single  person,  as  if 
all  merit  centered  in  him  alone.  Secondly,  it  advances 
and  feucilitates  the  execution  of  affairs,  and  makes 
their  success  more  certain.  Plutarch,  the  better  to 
explain  his  thought,  employs  a  very  natural  and 
V  beautifixl  comparison.  The  hand,  says  he,  which,i 
I  from  its  being  divided  into  five  fingers,  so  far  from 
i«  being  weaker,  is^the  stronger,  the  more  active,  and 
* .  1  •  better  adapted  to  motion  on  that  very  account.  It 
/  is  the  same  of  a  statesman,  who  has  the  skill  to  di- 
vide his  cares  and  functions  in  a  proper  manner,  and 
wJiQ  by  that  means  makes  his  authority  more  active, 
more,  extensive  and  decisive :  Whereas,  the  indis- 
creet lire  of  a  narrow-minded  man,  who  takes  \mi- 
brage  at,  and  is  for  engrossing  all  things,  serves  to 
no  other  purpose  but  to  set  his  weakness  and  incapa- 
city in  a  stronger  light,  and  to  disconcert  his  aff^rs. 
But  Pericles,  says  Plutarch,  did  not  act  in  this  man- 
ner^ Like  Zr  skilful  pilot,  who,  though  he  stand  al- 
most  motionless  himself,  however  puts  every  thing 
in  motion,  and  will  sometimes  seat  subaltern  officers  • 
at  the  helm  ;  so  Pericles  was  the  soul  of  the  govern- 
ment y  and,  seeming  to  do  nothing  of  himself,  he 
actuated  and  governed  all  things;  employing  the 
eloquence  of  one  man,  the  credit  and  interest  of  an- 
other, the  prudence  of  a  third,  the  bravery  and 
^courage  of  a  fourth,  ajfld  so  on. 
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*  To  wliat  has  been  here  related,  we  .may  add  an-  Artax. 
Whcir  quality  which  is  no  less  rare  and  valuable,  I  ^^°g*"^ 
iheari,  a  noble  and  disinterested  soul.  Pericles  had 
So  gt^eat  a  disihcTinitiOn  to  the  receiving  of  gifts,  so 
fitter  a  contenipt  for  riches,  and  was  so  far  above  all 
tapadousness  and  avarice,  that  though  he  had  raised 
Athtni  to  the  richest  and  most  flourishing  state ; 
though  his  power  had  surpassed  that  or  many 
fyratits  and  kings ;  though  he  had  long  disposed 
In  an  absolute  manner  of  the  treasures  of  Greece, 
he  did  hot  however  add  a  single  drachma  to 
the  estate  he  inherited  from  his  father.  This  was 
the  Source,  the  true  cause  of  the  supreme  authority 
of  Pericles  in  the  republick  ;  the  just  and  deserved 
^it  of  his  integrity  and  perfect  disinterestedness. 

It  Was  not  only  for  a  few  short  moments,  nor  dur- 
ing the  first  heats  of  favour,  v^  hich  are  generaHy 
short-lived,  that  he  preserved  his  authority.  He 
itaaintained  it  forty  years,  notwithstanding  the  op* 
position  of  Cimon,  of  Tolmides,  of  Thucydides,  and 
many  others,  who  had  all  declared  against  liim  ;  and 
df  thfese  forty  years  he  spent  fifteen  without  a  rival, 
^O'm  the  time  of  Thucydides's  banbhment,  and  dis- 
posed all  affairs  with  absolute  power.  Nevertheless, 
vti  t\i6  oridst  of  this  supreme  authority,  which  he 
had  fencttred  perpetual  and  unlimited  in  his  own 
person^  his  soul  was  always  superior  to  the  charnis 
and  allurements  of  wealth,  though  he  never  neglect- 
ed improving  his  estate  to  the  utmost  of  his  power, 
For  Pericles  did  not  aft  like  those  rich  men,  who, 
notwithstanding  their  immense  revenues,  leither 
thfbugh  negligence  or  want  of  ceconomy,  or  the  ex^ 
pences  of  pride  and  folly,  are  always  poor  in  the 
mid^t  of  their  riches ;  unable  and  unwilling  to  do 
the  least  service  to  their  virtuous  friends,  or  thpir 
faithful  and  zealous  domesticks ;  and  at  last  die  in 
-every  one's  debt,  whence  their  name  and  memory 
are  nad  in  the  utmost  detestation  by  their  unfor» 
tunate  creditors.     I  shall  not  e:!^patiate  on  aaother 

k  Plut.  in  vit.Pericl.  p.  161^  162. 
M    2 
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Artax.  extreme,  to  which  this  negligence  and.  want  of  ccto- 
Longira.  j^omy  generally  lead,  I  mean  rapine,  a  love  of  gifts 
and  exactions ;  for  here,  as  well  as  in  the  manage- 
ment of  the  publick  monies,  the  .maxim  of  Tacitus 
takes  place,  *  viz.  that  when  a  man  has  squandered 
away  his  estate,  he  then  makes  it  his  whole  study  to 
retrieve  the  loss  of  it  by  all  sorts  of  methods,  not  ex- 
cepting the  most  aiminal. 

Pericles  knew  much  better  the  use  a  statesman 
ought  to  make  of  riches.  He  was  sensible  that  he 
ought  to  expend  them  in  the  service  of  the  publick, 
such  as  the  procuring  of  able  men  to  assist  him  in 
the  administration  ;  the  relieving  good  officers,  who 
too  often  are  in  unhappy  circumstances;  the  re- 
warding and  encouraging  merit  of  every  kind,  and 
a  thousand  such  things  j  to  which  doubdess,  either 
on  account  of  the  exquisite  joy  they  give,  or  the 
solid  glory  that  results  from  them,  no  one  will  be 
so  thoughtless  as  to  compare  the  expences  lavished 
away  in  entertainments,  equipages,  or  gaming.  In 
this  view  Pericles  managed  his  estate  with  the  utmost 
ceconomy;  having  himself  taught  one  of  his  old 
servants  to  take  care  of  his  domestick  concerns ;  and 
he  always  had  the  account  brought  him,  at  stated 
times,  of  all  things  that  had  been  received  as  well  as 
expended  ;  confining  himself  and  his  family  to  a  de- 
cent subsistence  (from  which  he  banished  severely 
all  superfluities  of  a  vain  and  ostentatious  kind), 
suitable  to  his  estate  and  condition.  This  way  of 
life,  indeed,  did  no  way  please  his  children  when  they 
Were  come  to  years  ot  maturity,  and  much  less  his 
wife.  They  thought  Pericles  did  not  live  at  a  suf- 
ficient  expence  for  persons  of  their  rank  ;  and  mur- 
mured at  that  low  sordid  ceconomy,  as  they  called  it, 
which  carried  no  air  of  the  plenty  which  generally 
reigns  in  houses  where  riches  and  authority  arc 
united.     However,  Pericles  had  little  regard  to  these 

♦  Si  amtitione  ararium  exhauicrimxts^  ptr  sccLra  mppUntlum  triL 
Tacit.  Annal.  I.  ii.  c.  38. 
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complaints,  and  directed  his  views  to  things  of  Artar. 
much  greater  importance.  Longim. 

I  believe  it  will  not  be  improper  to  apply  on  this 
occasion,  ^  very  just  remark  of  Plutarch,  in  his  pa- 
rallel  of  Aristides  and  Cato.  Affer  saymg  that  poll* 
tical  virtue,  or  the  art  of  governing  cities  and  king- 
doms, is  the  greatest  and  most  perfect  that  man  can 
acquire,  he  adds,  that  OBconomy  is  not  one  of  the 
most  inconsiderable  branches  of  this  virtue.  And 
indeed,  as  riches  are  one  of  the  means  which  may 
contribute  to  the  security  or  ruin  of  a  state ;  the  art 
that  teaches  to  dispose  of,  and  make  a  good  use  of 
them,  and  which  is  called  oeconomy,  is  certainly  a 
brandi  of  the  art  of  policy ;  and  not  one  of  the  most 
inconsiderable  branches  of  it,  since  great  \risdom  is 
required,  in  order  to  the  observing  a  just  medium 
on  these  occasions,  and  to  the  banishing  poverty  and 
too  great  opulence  from  a  country.  It  is  this  art, 
which  avoiding  industriously  all  trifling  and  need** 
less  expences,  prevents  a  magistrate  ^rom  being 
forced  to  overburthen  a  people  with  taxes  j  and 
keeps  always  in  reserve,  in  the  publick  coffers,  mo- 
nies sufficient  for  the  supporting  a  war  that  may 
l^'eak  out,  or  for  providing  against  any  unforeseen 
accident.  Now  what  is  said  of  a  kingdom  or  a  city, 
which  is  composed  of  an  assembbge  of  houses,  and 
which  forms  a  whole  of  several  parts  united,  is  either 
powerful  or  weak  when  taken  together,  in  propor- » 
tionas  all  the  members  of  which  it  consists,  are  pow- 
erful or  weak.  Pericles  certainly  acquitted  himself  * 
wdl  with  regard  to  that  part  of  this  science  which  ' 
relates  to  the  government  of  a  family :  But  I  do  not 
know  whether  the  same  may  be  said  of  his  admini- 
9tr2(tion  of  the  publick  revenues. 
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Sect.  XII.     jealousy  and  coniests  arise  between  the, 
Athenians  and  LacedamoAians.     A  treaty  of  peace  is 
concluded  for  thirty  years. 

Artax.  iSUCH  was  the  conduct  of  Pericles  with  respect 
Longim.  to  liis  domestick  concerns  :  And  he  was  no  less  fa- 
mous for  his  administration  of  publick  affair^.  The . 
Lacedaemonians  beginning  to  grow  jealous  of  the 
prosperity  of  the  Athenians,  and  to  take  umbrage  at 
it ;  Pericles,  to  inspire  his  citizens  with  greater  cou*. 
rage  and  magnanimity,  published  a  decree,  import- 
ing, that  orders  should  be  sent  to  all  the  Greeks,  in- 
habiting either  Europe  or  Asia,  and  to  all  the  cities 
great  or  small,  to  send  immediately  their  dq>uties 
or  representatives  to  Athens,  to  escamine  and  dew 
hate  on  ways  ar.d  means  to  rebuild  the  temples  that, 
had  been  burnt  by  the  Barbarians  ;  to  perform  the 
sacrifices,  which  they -had  engaged  themselves  to 
offer  up,  for  the  preservation  and  safety  of  Greece> 
ivhen  war  was  carrying  on  against  them  ;  as  also»  to 
consider  on  the  necessary  expedients  for  estabUshiD^ 
such  an  order  and  discipline  in  their  navy,  that  all 
skips  might  sail  in  safety,  and  the  Greel^s  live  ia 
pyeace  one  with  another. 

Accordingly  twenty  persons  were  chosen  for  this 
embassy,  each  of  whom  was  upwards  of  fifty  years 
oki.  Five  of  these  were  sent  to  the  loniaus  and  Do-j 
riansof  Asia,  and  the  inhabitants  of  theislands  as  ht 
as  Lesbos  and  Rhodes ;  five  to  the  countries  of  the 
Hellespont  and  Thrace,  as  far  as  Byzantium.  Five, 
were  ordered  to  go  to  Boeotia,  to  Phocis,  and  Pelo^ 
ponnesus  ;  and  from  thence,  by  the  country  o£  the 
Locrians,  to  proceed  to  the 'several  cities  of  the  upper 
continent  as  far  as  Acarnania  and  Ambracia.  The 
last  five  were  ordered  to  cross  Euboea,  and  to  go  to 
the  people  of  mount  CEta,  and  those  of  the  gulph 
of    Malca,,  and  to    the    inhabitants   of  Phthiotis, 

»  Plut.  inPerlcl.  p.l62» 
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of  Adiaia,  and  of  Thessaly;  to  induce  the  se^e^Artax*    : 
nJ  nations  to  come*  to  the  assembly  convened  faiLongim. 
Athens,  and  to  assist  at  the  debates  which  should  be 
there  carried  on  concerning  peace,  and  the  general    . 
tfiairs  of  Greece.    I  judged  it  necessary  to  enter 
into  this  detail,  as  it  shews  how  far  the  power  of 
the  Greeks  extended,  and  thd  authority  which  th< 
Athenians  enjoyed  among  them. 

But  all  these  solicitations  were  in  vain  ;  the  cities 
not  sending  their  deputies,  which,  according  tt>  his^ 
torian8,was  owing  to  the  opposition  made  by  the  La« 
cedaemonians,  a  cnrcumstance  we  are  not  to  wondeif 
at.  They  were  sensible,  that  Perides's  design  wa^ 
to  have  Athens  acknowledged  as  mistress  and  ftdve* 
reign  of  all  the  other  Grecian  cities ;  amM<.acedae» 
men  was  far  from  allowing  it  that  hoiK)^.  A 
secret  leaven  of  dissension  had^  for  some  years,  begim 
to  disturb  the  tranquillity  of  Greece ;  and  we  shall 
find  by  the  se^d^  that  disgusts  augmented  con^ 
timually. 

Pfericles  had  acquired  great  fame  for  the  vdsdom 
wirii  which  he  formed  and  conducted  his  enter* 
|)rizes.  The  troops  reposed  the  highest  totAdtiitt 
m  him,  and  whenever  they  followed  him,  assured 
themselves  of  success.  His  chief  maxim  of  War  was^ 
never  to  venture  a  battle  unless  he  were  almost  cer* 
tain  of  victory,  and  not  to  lavish  the  blood  of  th« 
dtizens.  He  used  to  say  frequently,  that  Were  it  Itt 
his  power  they  should  be  immortal;  that  whcrf 
trees  were  felled  they  shoot  to  life  again  in  a  littl< 
time,  but  when  once  men  die,  they  are  lost  for  evelr* 
A  victory  that  was  only  the  effect  of  a  happy  temti 
rity,  appeared  to  him  as  little  worthy  of  praise, 
though  it  often  was  much  admired. 

His  expedition  into  theThracian  Chersonesus  did 
him  great  honour,  and  was  of  great  advantage  to  all 
the  Greeks  of  that  country ;  for  he  not  only  strength* 
ened  the  Grecian  cities  of  that  peninsula,  by  the  co- 
lonies of  Athenians  which  he  carried  thither,  but 
also  shut  up  the  isthmus  with  a  strong  wall,  with 
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L^^&m  ^^^  ^'  proper  distances  from  sea  to  sea ;  securing 
.    *^    *  by  that  means  the  whole  country  from  the  perpe- 
tual incursions  of  the  Thracians,  who  were  very 
near  neighbours  to  it. 

He  also  sailed  with  an  hundred  ships  round  Pelo- 
ponnesus, spreading  the  terror  of  the  Athenian  arms 
wherever  he  came,  the  success  of  which  was  not  once 
interrupted  on  this  occasion. 

r  He  advanced  as  far  as  the  kingdom  of  Pontus  with 
a  large,  well-manned,  and  magnificent  fleet;  and 
granted  the  Grecian  cities  all  they  thought  fit  to  askj 
of  him%  At  the  same  time. he  displayed  to  the  Bar- 
l^aris^  nations  in  that  neighbourhood,  to  t)ieir  kings 
and  prin/:es,  the  greatness'  of  the  power  of  the  Athe* 
nians  ;  .and  proved  to  them,  by  the  security  with 
>vhiQh  jie  sailed  to  all  parts^^that  they  possessed  the 
{unpi^e.  of.  the,  ;5eas  without  .a  rival.  .'. 

;  "*  But  %o  cqnstant  and  shining  a  fortune  began  to 
dazzle  the  eyes  of  the  Athenians.  Intoxicated  vwth 
the  idea  of  their  power  and  grandeur,  they  now  re* 
yolved  nothing  but  the  boldest  and  most  lofty  pro- 
jects. They  were  for  ever  talking  of  new  attempts 
upon  Egypt;  of  attacking  the  maritime. provinces 
pf  the  great  king ;  of  carrying  their  arms  into  Sicily, 
(a  fatal  and  unhappy  design,  which  at  that  time  did 
not  take  effect,  though  it  was  revived  soon  after  ;) 
and  to  extend  their  conquests  towards  Hetruria  on 
one  side,  and  Carthage  on  the  other.  Periigles  was 
far  from  giving  into  such  idle  views,  or  supporting 
them  with  his  credit  and  app;:obation.  On  the  con» 
trary,  his  whole  study  w^s  to  damp  that  restless 
ardor,  and  check  an  ambition  which  no  longer  knew 
either  bounds  or  measure.  It  was  his  opinion  that 
the  Athenians  ought  to  employ  their  forces  for  the 
future,  only  in  securing  and  preserving  their  present 
acquisitions  ;  and  he  thought  he  had  gained  a  great 
point  in  restraining  the  power  of  the  Lacedaemo- 
nians, the  reducing  of  which  he  always  meditated  ; 
and  this  was  particularly  seen  in  the  sacred  war. 

.  "»  Plut.  inPericl.  p.  164. 
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"  This  name  was  given  to  the  war  which  was  Anax. 
raised  on  account  of  Ddphos.  The  Lacedxmonians^^^g*"^ 
having  entered  armed  into  the  country  where  that 
temple  is  situated,  had  dispossessed  the  people  of 
Phocis  of  the  superintendence  of  that  temple,  and 
bestowed  it  on  the  Delphians.  As  soon  as  they  left 
it,  Pericles  went  thither  with  an  army,  and  restored 
the  Phocenses. 

The  Euboeans  having  rebelled  at  the  same  time, 
Pericles  was  obliged  to  march  thither  with  an  army. 
He  was  no  sooner  arrived  there,  but  news  was 
brought,  that  the  inhabitants  erf  Megara  had  taken 
Up  arms;  and  that  the  Lacedaemonians,  headed  by 
Piistonax  their  king,  were  on  the  frontiers  of  Attica. 
This  obliged  him  to  quit  Euboea,  'and  to  go  with  all 
possible  expedition  to  defend  his  country.  The  La- 
cedaemonian army  being  retired,  he  returned  against 
the  rebds,  and  again  subjected  all  the  cities  of  Eu- 
boea to  the  Athenians. 

^  After  this  expedition,  a  truce  for  thirty  years  A.  M. 
was  concluded  between  the  Athenians  and  Lacedae-    ^^^ 
monians.     This  treaty  restored  things  to  a  tranquiU   ^^" 
Uty  for  the  present:  But  as  it  did  not  descend  to  the 
root  of  the  evil,  nor  cure  the  jealousy  and  enmity 
of  the  two  nations,  this  calm  was  not  of  long  dura- 
tion. 

Sect,  XIII.  New  subjects  of  content  ion  between  the  two 
nations^  occasioned  by  the  Athemans  laying  siege  to 
Samos ;  by  their  succouring  the  people  of  Corcyra^  and 
besieging  Potidaa.     An  open  rupture  ensues. 

1  HE  Athenians,  six  years  *  after,  took  up  arms  j^  y^^ 
against  Samos  in  favour  of  Miletus.     These  two    s.^e^.* 
aties  were  contesting  for  that  of  Pricne,  to  which  Ant.J.C. 
each  claimed  a  right.    It  is  pretended,  that  Pericles    ^^• 

»  Plut,  in  Pericl.  p.  I64-.  •  Thucyd.  1.  i.  p.  75.  Diod.  p.  87. 
>  Thucyd.  1.  i.  p.  75,  76.  Diod.  1.  xii.  p,  &»,  89.  Plut.  iu 
pericL  p.  165—167. 
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Artax.  fpmented  ttia  war  to  [dease  a  fiamous  courtezan,  of 
Longim.  ^hQ0|  he  ^^g  very  fond;  her  name  was  Aspada,  si 
native  of  Miktus. '  After  several  events  and  battles^ 
Pericles  besieged  the  capital  of  the  island  of  Samos. 
It  is  s«iid,  that  this  was  the  first  time  he  used  military 
engines,  as  battering-rams  and  tortoises,  invented 
by  Artesian  the  engineer,  who  was  lame,  and  there- 
fore was  always  carried  in  a  chair  ta  the  batteries, 
whence  he  was  surnamed  Periphoretus.  The  use  of 
these  machines  had  been  long  known  in  the  east. 
Tl^e  Samians,  after  sustaining  a  nine  months  siege,^ 
surrendered,  Pericles  rased  their  walls,  dispossessed 
them  of  their  ships,  and  demanded  immense  sums  ta 
defray  the  expences  of  the  war.  Part  of  this  sum 
they  paid  down;  ;^eed  to  disburse  the  rest  at  a 
certain  time,  and  gave  hostages  by  way  of  security 
for  the  payment, 

•  After  the  reduction  of  Samos,  Pericles  being  re- 
turned to  Athens,  buried  in  a  splendid  manner  all 
whp  had  lost  their  lives  in  this  war,  and  pronounced 
in  person  the  funeral  oration  over  their  graves. 
This  custom,  which  he  first  introduced,  was  after- 
wards regularly  observed.  The  senate  of  the  Areo- 
pagus always  appointed  the  orator  on  these  occa- 
sions. He  was  chosen,  ten  years  a£ter,  for  the  like 
ceremony  in  the  beginning  of  the  Peloponnesian  war. 
A.  M.  ^Pericles,  who  foresaw  that  a  rupture  would 
S572.  soon  ensue  between  the  Athenians  and  LacedscnuK 
•^"^^^•nians,  advised  the  former  to  send  aid  to  the  people 
of  Corcyra,  whom  the  Corinthians  had  invaded; 
and  to  win  over  to  their  interest  that  island,  which 
was  so  very  formidable  at  sea ;  foretelling  them,  that 
they  would  be  attacked  by  the  Peloponneaians.  'Ihe 
occasion  of  the  quarrel  between  the  people  of  Cor^ 
cyra  and  Corinth,  which  gave  rise  to  that  of  Pelo-  * 
ponnesus,  one  of  the  most  consideraWe  events  in 
the  Grecian  history,  was  as  follows. 

^  Thucyd.  1.  i.  p.  17^37.    Dlod .  1.  xii.  p.  90—93.    Plut.  la 
pcricL  p.  167, 
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''-  ♦  Epichmniun,  a  maridn&  city  of  Macedonia  Artrtt. 
amon^  the  Taiilantii,  was  a  colony  of  Corc)Tans,  "8*" 
founded  by  HiaUus  of  Corinth,  This  city  gjrowing, 
ifi  time,  very  large  and  populoixs,  divisions  arose  in 
it^  and  the  common  people  expelled  the  most  weal- 
thy inhabitants,  who  went  over  to  the  neighbouring 
nations,  and  infested  them  greatly  with  their  incur- 
sions. In  this  extremity  they  first  had  recourse  to 
the  Corcyrans,  and  being  refused  by  them,  they  ad-- 
dressed  the  Corinthians,  who  took  them  under  their 
protection,  sent  succours  to,  and  settled  other  inha* 
bitants  in  it.  But  they  did  not  continue  long  unrno^ 
lested  there,  the  Corcyrans  besieging  it  with  a  hrge 
fleet.  The  people  of  Corinth  hastened  to  its  aid, 
bBt  having  be^n  defeated  at  sea,  the  city  surren- 
deved  that  very  day,  upon  condition  that  the  fo* 
reigoers  should  be  sLavei,  and  the  Corinthians  pri- 
soners, till  further  orders.  The  Corcyrans  erected 
a  dropKy,  murthered  all  their  prisoners  except  the 
^k>rintliians,  and  laid  waste  the  whole  country. 

The  year  after  the  battle,  the  Corinthians  raised  a 
greater  army  than  the  former,  anci  fitted  out  ^  new 
fleet.  The  people  of  Corcyra,  finding  it  would  be 
impossible  for  them  to  make  head  ak)ne  against  such 
powerful  enemies,  sent  to  tke  Athenians  to  desire 
their  affiance.  TJ^e  treaty  of  pea^e,  concluded  be- 
tween the  stat^  of  Oreece,  left  such  Grecian  cities 
as  had  not  declared  themselves,  the  liberty  of  join- 
ing whom  they  [deased,  or  of  standing  neuter^  Thig 
the  Corcyrans  had  hith^o  done;  judging  it  their 
interest  not  to  spouse  any  party,  in  consequence  of 
vhich  they  bad  hitherto  been  wkhouA  allies.  They 
jM>w  s^t  roc  tlus  purpose  to  A^ns,  which  the  Co- 
lintluans  hearings  they  also  sent  deputies  thither. 
l»be  afi^r  was>  debated  with  grea^t  warmth  in  pre- 
sence of  the  people,  who  heard  the  reasons  on  both 
$ideB,  and  it  was  twice  put  ta  the  vote  in  the  assem- 
\lLy.    'The  AtheniaAQ  declared  the  first  time  in  favour 

♦  Tljiis  ^ity  W4^  afterwsgrds  called  Dyrrachiiim. 
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Artax.  of^  the  Corinthians;  btft  afterwards  changing  their 
^S^'  opinion,  (doubtless  on  the  remonstrances  of  Peri- 
cles) they  received  the  Corcyrans  into  their  alliance. 
However,  they  did  not  go  so  far  as  to  conclude  a 
league  offensive  and  defensive  with  them ;  (for  they 
could  not  declare  %var  against  Corinth,  without 
breaking  at  the  same  time  with  all  Peloponnesus;) 
but  only  agreed  to  succour  each  other  mutually,  in 
case  they  shbxJd  be  attacked,  either  personally,  or 
in  their  allies.  Their  real  design  was,  to  set  those 
two  states,  very  powerful  by  sea,  at  variance;  and 
after  each  should  have  exhausted  the  other,  by  a  te- 
dious war,  to  triumph  over  the  weakest:  For  at 
that  tinie  there  were  but  three  states  in  Greece,  who 
possessed  powerful  fleets;  and  these  were  Athens^ 
Corinth,  and  Corcyra.  They  also  had  a  design  on 
Italy  and  Sicily,  which  their  taking  the  island  of 
Corcyra  would  very  much  promote. 

On  thb  plan  they  concluded  an  alliance  with  the 
Corcyjans,  and  accordingly  sent  them  ten  gallies, 
but  with  an  order  fpr  them  not  to  engage  the  Coriti- 
thians,  unless  they  should  first  invade  the  island  of 
Corcyra,  or  some  other  -place  belonging  to  their  al- 
lies :  This  precaution  was  used,  in  order  that  the 
articles  of  the  truce  might  not  be  infringed. 

But  it  was  very  difficult  to  obey  these  orders,  A 
battle  was  fought  between  the  Corcyrans  and  the 
Corinthians,  near  the  island  of  Sibotis,  opposite  to 
Corcyra:  It  was  one  of  the  most  considerable,  with 
regard  to  the  number  of  ships,  that  was  ever  fought 
between  the  Greeks.  The  advantage  was  almost 
equal  on  both  sides.  About  the  end  of  the  battle,, 
as  night  was  drawing  on,  twenty  Athenian  gallics 
came  up.  The  Corcyrans,  with  this  reinforcement, 
sailed  next  day  by  day-break  towards  the  port  of 
Sibotis,  whither  the  Corinthians  had  retired,  ta  sec 
if  they  would  venture  a  second  engagement.  How- 
ever, the  latter  contented  themselves  with  sailini;. 
away  in  order  of  battle,  without  fighting.     Bo;Ii 
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I^rties  erected  a  trophy  in  the  island  of  Sibotis,  each  Artax. 
ascribing  the  victory  to  himself.  Longinu 

'  From  this  war  arose  another,  which  occasioned 
an  open  rupture  between  the  Athenians  and  Corin- 
thians, and  afterwards  the  war  of  Peloponnesus. 
Potidsea,  a  city  of  Macedonia,  was  a  colony  belong- 
ing  to  the  Corinthians,  which  sent  magistrates  thi- 
ther acnnually ;  but  it  was  dependent  at  that  time  on 
Athens,  and  paid  tribute  to  it.  The  Athenians  fear- 
ing this  city  would  revolt,  and  prevail  with  the  rest 
of  the  Thracian  allies  to  join  them,  commanded  the 
inhabitants  to  demolish  their  walls  on  the  side  next 
Pallene;  to  deliver  hostages  to  them  as  sureties  for 
their  fidelity;  and  to  send  back  the  magistrates  which 
Corinth  had  given  them.  Demands  of  so  unjust  a 
oatare  only  fomeftted  the  revolt.  '  The  Potidaeans 
declared  against  the  Athenians,  and  several  neigh- 
bouring cities  followed  their  example.  Both  Athens 
and  Corinth  armed  and  sent  forces  thither.  The 
two  armies  engaged  near  Potidaea,  and  that  of  the 
Athenians  had  the  advantage.  Alcibiades,  who  was 
then  very  young,  and  Socrates  his  master,  signalized 
themselves  on  this  occasion"  It  is  something  very 
singular,  to  see  a  philosopher  put  on  his  coat  ot  mail ; 
as  well  as  to  consider  his  behaviour  and  conduct  in  a 
battle.  There  was  not  a  soldier  in  the  whole  army 
who  so  resolutely  supported  all  the  toils  and  fatigues 
of  the  campaign  as  Socrates.  Hunger,  thirst;,  and 
cold,  "were  enemies  he  had  long  accustomed  himself 
to  despise  and  subdue  with  ease.  Thrace,  the  scene 
of  this  expedition,  was  a  frozen  region.  Whilst  the 
other  soldiers,  covered  with  thick  clothes  and  warm 
furs,  lay  close  in  their  tents,  and  scarce  ever  dared 
to  stir  out  of  them ;  Socrates  used  to  come  into  the 
open  air  as  thin  clad  as  usual,  and  bare  footed.  His 
gaiety  and  wit  were  the  life  of  all  tables;  and  induced 
others  to  put  the  glass  round  cheerfully,  though 

'  Thucyd.  1.  i.  p.  S7-«4.2.    Diod.  U  xii.  p.  9%  94. 
•  Plut.  ia  Conyiv,  p.  219,  220.     Plut.  in  Alcib.  p.  194. 
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Artax.  he  himself  never  drank  \^ine  to  e<ces«.  When  tifft 
Longijn.  armies  engaged,  he  performed  hrs^  duty  to  i  ttiinfde. 
Aldbiades  having  been  thrown  dawn  trtd  wonrtded, 
Socrates  jJaced  himself  before  hint,  dfeftfided  hfth 
valiantly,  and,  in  3tght  of  the  whole  army ,  prevented 
him  and  his  arnw  from  being  taken  by  the  enemy. 
The  prize  of  valour  was  justly  due  to  SocrateS  j'  hut 
'  as  the  generals  seemed  incKned  to  decree  it  to  ^ciln* 
ades,  on  accotint  of  his  illustrious  bifth;  Socnftes,- 
who  only  sought  for  opportunities  to  iriflatme  Mtn 
"with  desire  of  true  glor)%  contributed  more  thitt 
any  other  person,  by  the  noble  eulogiiim  he  made 
on  his  courage,  to  cause  the  croWft  and  cO^leai 
suit  of  armour  (which  was  the  prize  6f  valout)  to  be 
adjudged  to  Aldbiades. 

Notwithstanding  the  toss  which  the  CorhithfafeS 
had  sustained  in  the  battle,  the  inhabitantd  of  Pot ?- 
dflca  did  not  change  their  conduct.  The  dty  iihiS 
dierefore  besieged.  ^  The  Corinthians,  fearing  to  foS6 
a  place  of  so  much  importance,  addressed  their  al- 
Mes  in  the  strongest  terms ;  who,  all  in  cottjuiifctiott 
with  them,  sent  a  deputation  to  LacedaffirtotY,  to 
complain  of  the  Athenians,  as  having  infringed  fhd 
articles  of  peace.  The  Lacedaemonians  admitted 
them  to  audience  in  one  of  their  ordinary  assembfifes. 
The  people  of  j3Egina,  though  very  ihuch  disgusted'  • 
at  the  Athenian^,  did  not  send  a  deputation  pub- 
lickly  thither,  for  fear  of  giving  umbrage  to  a  re- 
publick  to  which  they  were  subject,  but  they  acted 
in  secret  as  strenuously  as  the  rest.  The  Magarians 
complained  vehemently  against  the  Athenians,  that 
Qrontrary  to  the  law  of  nations,  and  in  prejudice  to , 
thetreaty  concluded  between  the  Greeks)  they  had 
prohibited  them,  by  a  publick  decree,  access  to  their 
fairs  and  markets,  and  excluded  them  from  all  the 
ports  dependent  on  them,     "  By  that 'decree,  ac'cord- 

*  Thucyd.  1.  i.  p.  4^3—59.        «  Plut.  in  Peric!.  p.  168. 
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iag  tO'FimXfiTth  *i  the  Athenians  deckred  an  etern^  Artaz. 
«ad  inecQMilesiUe  haitred  against  M^ara;  and  or-^^-^fi*"** 
dwied  ih^  diX  M^garians  should  be  put  to  death, 
Ihat  set  foot  in  Athen&;  and  that  all  the  Athenian 
geaer^  whca  they  took  the  usual  oath,  should 
sweai?  ej^ressly,  that  they'would  send  a  body  of  sol- 
diers twice  a  yeac,  to  lay  waste  the  territpries  of  the 
Megvenses.    , 

Thbc  chi^  eomplainta  wa?e  made  by  the  Corin* 
thian.  ambassador^  who  spoke  with  the  utmost  force 
and  fnedonu  He  rqpi^esented  to  the  Lacedsemonians-, 
that  as  they  themselves  never  swerved  from  the 
most  inyjiol&ble  integrity,  either  in  publick  or  pri^ 
yate  traos>ctioftSy  they,  for  that  very  reason,  were 
less  Sfuapidous  of  the  probity  of  others;  and  that 
their  own  moderation. prevented. their  discovering 
the  aml^oB  of  their  enemies:  That  instead  of  fly- 
ing, with  instant  activity,  to  meet  dangers  and  cala* 
mitifCa,.  they  never  attempted  to  remedy  them,  tiU 
they  were  quite  crushed  by  them:  That  by  their 
iodDleQCe  and  supineness,  they  had  ^ven  the  Athc- 
mans  a&  Of^rtunity  of  attaining,  by  insensible  de-  * 
neesy  thdr  present  height  of  grandeur  and  power. 
That  it  was  quite  different  with  regard  to  the  Athe- 
nian^t  ^*  That  this  active,  vigilant,  and  indefatigable 
**  people  were  never  at  rest  themselves,  or  would 
"  iu&r  any  other  nation  to  be  so.  Employed, 
**  (says  he)  wholly  in  tlieir  projects,  they  form  only 
^  such  as  are  of  the  greatest  and  most  intrepid  na- 
^^  ture;  their  deliberations  are  speedy,  and  their 
^^  executions  the  same*    One  enterprize  serves  only 

♦  Accordint^  to  Plutarch,  some  persons  pretended  that  Peri- 
cles had  caused  this  decree  to  be  enacted,  to  revenge  the  private 
injury  done  to  Aspasia,  from  whose  house  the  people  of  Megara 
bad  carried  off  two  courtezans;  and  he  cites  some  verses  of  Aris- 
tofdianesy  who*  in  a  comedy  entitled,  the  Achamanians^  reproaches 
Pericles  with  this  action.  But  Thucydides,  a  contempo- 
rary author,  and  who  was  very  well  acquainicd  with  all  the 
transactions  of  Athens,  does  not  say  a  word  of  this  affair;  and 
he  is  much  more  worthy  of  belief  than  a  poet  who  was  a  pro* 
fir ssed  slanderer  and  satyrist. 
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Arttx.  «  as  a  step  to  a  second.  Whether  they  are  success- 
Longim.  «  fyji  Q|.  unfortunate,  they  turn  every  thing  to  their 
"  advantage;  and  never  stop  in  their  career,  or  are 
**  discouraged.  But  you,  who  are  oppressed  by 
*'  such  formidable  enemies,  are  lulled  asleep  in  a 
"  fatal  tranquillity,  and  do  not  reflect,  that  a  man 
**  who  desires  to  live  calm  and  easy,  must  not  only 
**  forbear  injuring  others,  but  also  not  let  any  ill 
"  be  done  to  himself;  and  that  justice  consists,  not 
''  only  in  forbearing  to  commit  evil  ourselves,  but 
*'  in  avenging  that  done  to  us  by  others.  Shall  [ 
**  be  so  free  as  to  say  it  ?  Your  integrity  is  of  too 
**  antique  a  cast  for  the  present  state  of  affairs.  It 
^^  is  necessary  for  men,  in  politicks  as  well  as  in  all 
*'  other  things,  to  conform  always  to  the  times. 
**  When  a  people  arc  at  peace,  they  may  follow  their 
**  ancient  maxims;  but  when  they  are  involved  in  1 
**  variety  of  difficulties,  they  must  try  new  expe- 
**  dients,  and  set  every  engine  at  work  to  extricate 
**  themselves.  It  was  by  these  arts  that  the  Athe- 
**  nians  have  increased  their  power  so  .much.  Had 
*'  you  imitated  their  activity,  they  would  not  have 
"  dispossessed  us  of  Corcyra,  and  would  not  now 
**  be  la^nng  siege  to  Potidaea.  Follow,  at  least,  their 
**  example  on  this  occasion,  by  succouring  the  Po^ 
"  tidaeans  and  the  rest  of  your  allies,  as  your  duty 
"  obliges  you;  and  do  not  force  your  friends  and 
♦*  neighbours,  by  forsaking  them,  to  have  recourse^ 
**  out  of  despair,  to  other  powers." 

The  Athenian  ambassador,  who  was  come  to 
Sparta  upon  other  affairs,  and  was  in  the  assembly, 
did  not  think  it  adviseable  to  let  this  speech  go  un- 
answered: But  put  the  Lacedaemonians  in  mind,  of 
the  still  recent  services  that  the  republick,  by  which 
he  was  sent,  had  done  to  all  Greece,  which  (he  said) 
merited  some  regard ;  and  that  therefore  it  ought 
not  to  be  envied,  much  less  should  endeavours  be 
used  to  lessen  its  power.  That  the  Athenians  could 
not  be  charged  with  having  usurped  an  empire  over 
Greece ;  sinqp  it  was  merely  at  the  entreaty  ot  their 
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allies,  and  in  some  measure  vnih  the"  consent  of  Artax. 
Sparta,  that  they  had  been  forced  to  take  the  aban-  Longim. 
doned  helm:  That  those  who  murmured,  did  it 
without  grounds;  and  only  from  the  aversion  which 
mankind  in  general  have  to  dependance  and  subjcc* 
tion,  though  of  the  gentlest  and  most  equitable  kind: 
That  he  eidiorted  them  to  employ  a  sufficient  time 
in  deliberating,  before  they  came  to  a  resolution ; 
and  not  involve  themselves  and  all  Greece  in  a  war, 
ytrhich  would  necessarily  be  attended  with  the  most 
fetal  consequences..  That  gentle  methods  may  be 
found,  for  terminating  the  differences  of  the  allies, 
without  breaking  at  once  into  open  violence.  How- 
ever, that  the  Athenians,  in  case  of  an  invasion, 
were  able  tp  oppose  force  with  force;  and  would 
prepare  for  a  vigorous  defence,  after  having  invo- 
ked, against  Sparta,  the  deities  who  take  venge- 
ance on  those  that  forswear  themselves,  and  mio 
violate  the  faith  of  treaties. 

The  ambassadors  being  withdrawn,  and  the  af- 
fair debated,  the  majority  were  for  war.  But  be- 
fore it  passed  into  an  act,  Archidamus  king  of  Spar- 
ta, settmg  himself  above  those  prejudices  which  so 
sprongly  biassed  the  rest,  and  directing  his  views  to 
futurity,  made  a  speech,  in  which  he  set  forth  the 
dreadful  consequences  of  the  war  they  were  going 
to  embark  in;  shewed  the  strength  of  the  Athe- 
nians; exhorted  them  first  to  try  gende  methods, 
which  they  themselves  had  seemed  to  approve;  but 
to  make,  in  the  mean  time,  the  necessary  prepara- 
tions for  carrying  on  so  important  an  enterprize, 
and  not  to  be  under  any  apprehensions,  that  their 
moderation  and  delays  vvoukl  be  l^anded  with  the 
name  of  cowardice,  since  their  past  actions  secured 
them  from  any  suspicion  of  that  kind. 

But,  notwithstanding  all  these  wise  expostulatioi;is^ 
a  war  was  resolved.  The  people  caused  the  allies  to 
return  into  the  assembly,  and  declared  to  them,  that 
in  their  opinion  the  Athenians  were  tlic  aggressors', 
but  that  it  would  be  expedient  first  to  as;>emblc  alj 

VOL.  in.  N  -" 
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Artax.  who  were  in  the  alliance,  in  order  that  peace  or  waf 
Longim*  might  be  agreed  upon  unanimously.  This  decree  (yi 
the  Lacedaemonians  was  made  the  fourteenth  year  o£ 
the  truce ;  and  was  not  owing  so  much  to  the  com- 
plaints of  the  allies,  as  to  the  jealousy  of  the  Athe- 
nian power,  which  had  already  subjected  a  consider- 
able part  of  Greece. 

*  Accordingly  the  allies  wefe  cohVened  a  second 
time.    They  all  gave  their  votes,  ih  their  several 
turns,  from  the  greatest  city  to  the  least,  and  war 
was  resolved  by  a  general  consent.    However,  as 
they  had   not  yet  made  any  preparations,  it  was 
judged  adviseable  to  begin  them  immediately;  and 
while  this  was  doing,  in  order  to  gain  time,  and  ob- 
serve the  necessary  formalities,  to  send  ambassadors 
to  Athens,  to  complain  of  the  violation  of  the  treaty. 
The  first  who  were  sent  thither,  reviving  an  an- 
cient complaint,  required  of  the  Athenians  to  expel 
but  of  their  city  the  descendants  of  those  who  had 
prophaned  the  temple  of  Minerva  in  the  aflEiir  erf 
♦Cylon.     As  Pericles  was  of  that  family  by  the  mo- 
therms  side,  the  view  of  the  Lacedaemonians,  in  their 
making  this  demand,  was,  either  to  procure  his  ba- 
nishment or  lessen  his  authority.     However,  it  was 
hot  complied  with.    The  second  ambassadors  re*- 
quired,  that  the  siege  of  Potidaea  should  be  raised, 
and  the  liberty  of  -^gina  restored,  and  above  all, 
that  the  decree  against  the  Megarians  should  be  re- 
pealed; declaring,  that  otherwise  no  accommodation 
could  take  place.     In  fine,  a  third  ambassador  came, 
who  took  no  notice  of  any  of  these  particulars,  but 
t)i  ly  said,  that  the  Lacedaemonians  were  for  peace; 
but  that  this  could  never  be,  except  the  Athenians 
should  cease  to  infringe  the  liberties  of  Greece. 

^  Thucyd.  1.  i.  p.  77—84,  and  93. 
•  This  Cylon  seized  on  the  citadel  of  Athens  above  an  hun- 
xlred  years  before.  Those  who  followed  him,  being  besieged  in 
it,  and  reduced  to  extreme  famine,  fled  for  shelter  to  the  temple 
of  Minerva,  where  they  afterwards  were  taken  out  by  force  and 
cut  to  pieces.  Those  who  advised  this  murder  were  declared 
guilty  of  impiety  and  sacrilege,  and  as  such  banished.  How. 
ever,  they  were  recalled  some  time  after. 
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j^£CT"  XIV.     Troubles    efccifed  agaimt   Pericles.    He 
♦    determines  the  Athenians  to  engage  in  war  against  the 
Lacedamonians. 

.Ir  ERICLES  opposed  all  these  demands  with  gre^t  Artax. 
vigour,  and  especially  that  relating  to  the  Mega-Long»ro» 
irians.  He  had  great  credit  in  At&ns,  and  at  the 
same  time  had  many  enemies.  Not  daring  to  at- 
tack him  at  first  in  person,  they  cited  his  most  inti- 
miate  friepds,  and  those  for  whom  he  had  the  great* 
fst  esteem,  as  Phidias,  Aspasia,  and  Anai^goras, 
\)c(oTc  the  people,  and  their  design  in  this  was,  to 
yound  how  the  people  stood  affected  towards  Peri*» 
des  himsdf. 

Phidias  was  accused  of  having  embezzled  consi- 
derable sums  in  the  casting  the  statue  of  Minerva, 
whigh  was  his  master-piece.  The  prosecution  hav- 
ing been  carried  on  with  the  usual  forms,  before  the 
l^embly  of  the  people,  not  a  single  proof  of  Phi- 
dias's  pretended  enjbezzlement  appeared:  For  that 
lu-tist^  from  beginning  that  statue,  had,  by  Pericles's 
advice,  contrived  the  workmanship  of  the  gold  in 
fuch  a  manner,  that  all  of  it  might  be  taken  off  and 
weighed;  which  accordingly  Pericles  bid  the  infor- 
mers do  in  presence  of  all  the  spectators.  But  Phi- 
dias had  witnesses  against  him,  the  truth  of  whose 
evidence  he  could  neither  dispute  nor  silence;  these 
yrerc  the  iFame  and  beauty  of  his  works,  the  ever- 
existing  causes  of  the  envy  which  attacked  him. 

*  The  circumstance  which  they  could  least  forgive  in 
him  was,  his  having  represented  to  the  life  (in  the 

•battle  of  the  Amazons,  engraved  on  the  shield  of 
the  goddess)  Jiis  own  person,  and  that  of  Pericles  ^: 
And,  by  an  imperceptible  art,  he  had  so  blended 
and  incorporated  these  figures  with  the  whole  work, 
that  it  was  impossible  to  erase  them,  without  dis- 

y  Pint,  in  Pericl.  p.  168, 169.      *  Aristot.  in  tractat.  de  mnnd. 
p.  618. 

N2  ' 
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Artax,  figuring  and  taking  to  pieces  the  whole  statue.  PhU 
Longinj.  dias  was  thwcfore  dragged  to  pridon,  where  he  came 
to  his  end,  either  by^he  common  course  of  nature, 
or  by  poison.  Other  authors  say,  that  he  was  only 
banished,  and  that  after  his  exile  he  made  the  fi^ 
mous  statue  of  Jupiter  at  Olympia.  It  is  not  pos- 
sible to  excuse,  in  any  manner,  the  ingratitude  of  the 
Athenians,  in  thus  making  a  prison  or  death  the 
reward  of  a  master-piece  of  art ;  nor  their  excessive 
rigour,  in  punishing,  as  a  capital  crime,  an  action 
that  appears  innocent  in  itseUF;  or  which,  to  make 
the  worst  of  it,  was  a  vanity  very  pardonaUe  in  so 
great  an  artist. 

Aspasia,  a  native  of  Miletus  in  Adia,  had  settled  in 
Athens,  where  she  was  become  very  Yimous,  not  so 
much  for  the  charms  of  her  person,  as  for  her  viva-^ 
citv  and  solidity  of  wit,  and  her  great  knowledge. 
All  the  illustrious  men  in  the  city  thought  it  an  ho-' 
nour  to  frequent  her  house.  ■  Socrates  himsdf  used 
to  visit  her  constantly;  and  was  not  ashamed  to  past 
for  her  pupil,  and  to  own  that  he  had  learnt  rheto^ 
rick  from  her.  Pericles  declared  also,  that  he  wa< 
obliged  to  Aspasia  for  his  eloquence,  which  scf 
greatly  distinguished  him  in  Athens;  and  that  it 
was  from  her  conversation  he  had  imbibed  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  art  of  policy,  for  she  was  exceedingly 
well  versed  in  the  maxims  of  government.  Their  inti- 
macy was  owingto still  stronger  motives.  Peride* 
did  not  love  his  wife;  he  resigned  her  very  freely  tc^ 
another  man,  and  supplied  her  place  with  Aspasia,* 
whom  he  loved  passionately,  though  her  reputation  v 
^^'as  more  than  suspicious.  Aspasia  was  therefore 
accused  of  impiety  and  a  dissolute  conduct;  and  it^ 
was  with  the  utmost  difficulty  that  Pericles  saved 
her,  by  his  intreatics  and  by  the  compassion  he  had 
raised  in  the  judges,  by  shedding  abundance  of  tears 
whilst  her  cause  was  pleading,  a  behaviour  little  con- 
sistent with  the  dignity  of  his  character,  and  the  rank 
x)f  supreme  head  or  the  most  powerful  state  of  Greece.  ■ 

•  Plut.  in  Meaex.  p.  235. 
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A  decree  had  passed,  by  which  informations  were  Aitaz. 
ordered  to  be  taken  out  against  all  such  •  persons  as^^^^g^"^* 
denied  what  was  ascribed  to  the  ministry  of  the  gods  ; 
or  those  philosophers  and  others  who  taught  preter- 
natural things,  and  the  motions  of  the  heavens,  doc- 
trines on  this  occasion  considered  injurious  to  the 
established  religion.  The  scope  and  aim  of  this  de- 
cree was,  to  make  Pericles  suspected  with  regard  to 
these  matters,  because  Anaxagoras  had  been  his  mas- 
ter. This  philosopher  taught,  that  one  only  intelli- 
gence had  modified  the  chaos,  and  disposed  the  uni- 
verse in  the  beautiful  order  in  which  we  now  see  it ; 
which  tended  directly  to  depreciate  the  gods  of  the 
pagan  system.  Pericles  thinking  it  would  be  impos- 
sible for  him  to  save  his  life,  sent  him  out  of  the  city 
to  a  place  of  safety. 

The  enemies  ot  Pericles  seeing  that  the  people  ap- 
proved and  received  with  pleasure  all  these  accusa- 
tions, they  impeached  that  great  man  himself,  and 
charged  him  with  embezzling  the  publick  moities 
during  his  administration.  A  decree  was  made,  by 
which  Pericles  was  obliged  to  give  in  immediately 
his  aocompts ;  was  to  be  tried  for  oppression  and  ra- 
pine 5  and  the  cause  to  be  adjudged  by  fifteen  hun- 
dred judges.  Pericles  had  no  real  cause  of  fear,  be- 
cause in  the  administration  of  the  publick  affairs  his 
conduct  had  always  been  irreproachable,  especially 
on  the  side  of  interest :  He  could  not  however  but 
be  under  some  apprehensions  from  the  ill-will  of  the 
people,  when  he  considered  their  great  levity  and  in- 
constancy. One  day  when  Alcibiades  (then  very 
young)  went  to  visit  Pericles,  he  was  told  that  he 
was  not  to  be  spoke  with,  because  of  some  affairs  of 
great  consequence  in  which  he  was^  then  engaged. 

Anaxagoras  teaching,  that  the  divine  intelligence  alone  gave  a 
regular  motion  to  all  the  parts  of  nature,  and  presided  in  the 
government  of  the  universe;  destroyed,  by  that  system,  the  plu- 
rality of  gods,  their  powers,  and  all  the  peculiar  functions  which 
were  ascribed  to  them. 
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Artax.  Alcibiades  enquiring  what  these  mighty  affairs  were, 
Longim.  <^as  answered,  that  Pericles  was  preparing  to  give  in 
his  accompts.  He  ought  rather^  says  Alcibiades,  not 
i$  give  them  in :  And  indeed  this  was  what  Perides  at 
last  resolved.  To  allay  the  storm,  he  made  a  resolu- 
tion to  oppose  the  inclination  the  people  discovered 
for  the  Peloponnesian  \yar  no  longer,  preparations 
for  which  had  been  long  carrying  on,  firmly  per- 
suaded that  this  would  soon  silence  all  coniplaints 
against  him  ;  that  envy  would  yield  to  a  more  power- 
ful motive;  and  that  the  citizens,  when  in  sueh  immif 
nent  danger,  would  not  fail  of  throwing  themselves 
into  his  arms,  and  submit  implicitly  to  his  conduct, 
from  his  great  power,  and  exalted  reputation. 

^  This  is  what  some  historians  have  related ;    and 
the  comick  poets,  in  the  life-time,  and  under  the  eye  " 
as  it  were,  of  Pericles,  spread  such  a  report  in  puhlick, 
to  sully,  if  possible,  his  reputation  and  merit,  which 
drew  upon  him  the  envy  and  enmity  of  many.    Plu- 
tarch, on  this  occasion,  makes  a  reflection  which  may 
be  of  great  service,  not  only  to  those  in  the  admini- 
stration of  publick  affairs,  but  to  all  sorts  6f  persons, 
as  well  as  of  advantage  in  the  ordinary  commerce  of 
life.     He  thinks  it  strange,  when  actions  are  good  in 
themselves,  and  manifestly  laudable  in  all  respects, 
that  men,  purely  to  discredit  illustrious  personages, 
should  pretend  to  dive  into  their  hearts ;  and  from 
a  spirit  of  the  vilest  and  most  abject  malice,  should 
ascribe  such  views  and  intentions 'to  them,  as  they 
possibly  never  so  much  as  imagined.     He,  on  thq 
contrary,  wishes,  when  the  motive  is  obscure,  and 
the  same  action  may  be  considered  in  different  lights, 
that  men  would  always  view  it  in  the  roost  favour*, 
able,  and  incline  to  judge  candidly  of  it.     He  applies 
this  rtiaxim  to  the  reports  which  had  been  spread 
concerning  Pericles,  as  the  fomenter  of  the  Pelopoh; 
nesian  war,  merely  for  private  views  of  interest  y 
whereas,  the  whole  tenor  of  his  past  conduct  ought 

^  Plut.  de  Herod,  m^ign.  p.  855,  856. . 
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to  have  convinced  every  body,  that  it  was  \\'holIyArtax. 
from  reasons  of  state,and  for  thegoodof  the  publick,  ^ongim. 
that  he  at  last  acquiesced  in  an  opinion,  which  he  had 
hitherto  thought  it  incumbent  on  him  to  oppose. 

^  Whilst  this  affair  was  carrying  on  at  Athens,  the 
Lacedxmonians  sent  several  embassies  thither,  one 
after  another,  to  make  the  various  demands  above 
mentioned.  At  last  the  affair  was  debated  in  the  as- 
sembly of  the  people,  and  it  was  resolved  they  should 
first  deliberate  upon  all  the  articles,  before  they  gave 
a  positive  answer.  Opinions,  as  is  usyal  in  these 
cases,  were  divided ;  and  some  were  for  abolishing 
the  decree  enacted  against  Megara,  which  seemed  the 
chief  obstacle  to  the  peace. 

Pericles  spoke  on  this  occasion  with  the  utmost 
force  of  eloquence,  which  his  view  to  the  publick 
welfare,  and  the  honour  of  his  country,  rendered 
more  vehement  and  triumphant  than  it  nad  ever  ap- 
peared before.  He  shewed,  in  the  first  place,  that 
the  decree  relating  to  Megara,  on  which  the  greatest 
stress  was  laid,  was  not  of  so  little  consequence  as 
they  imagined :  That  the  demand  made  by  the  Lace- 
daemonians on  that  head,  was  merely  to  sound  the 
disposition  of  the  Athenians,  and  to  try  whether  it 
would  be  possible  to  frighten  them  out  of  their  de- 
sign ;  that  should  they  recede  on  this  occasion,  it 
would  betray  fear  and  weakness :  That  the  affair  was 
of  no  less  importance  than  the  giving  up  {o  the  Lace- 
jiaemonians  the  empire  which  the  Athenians  had  pos- 
sessed during  so  many  years,  by  their  courage  and 
resolution  :  That  should  the  Athenians  submit  on 
this  occasion,  the  Lacedaemonians  would  immediately 
prescribe  new  laws  to  them,  as  to  a  people  seized 
with  dread  ;  whereas,  if  they  made  a  vigorous  resist 
tance,  their  opponents  would  be  obliged  to  treat 
them,  at  least,  on  the  foot  of  equals :  That  with  re- 
gard to  the  present  matters  in  dispute,  arbiters  might  ' 
be  chosen,  in  order  to  adjust  them  in  an  amicable 

^  Thucyd.  1.  i.  p.  93-r-99.     DIod.  1.  xii.  p.  95—97. 
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Artax.  way ;  btit  that  it  did  not  become  the  Lacedscmoniaos 
Loagixn*  ^^  command  the  Athenians  in  a  magisterial  way,  to 
quit  Potidaca,  to  free  -^Igina,  and  revoke  the  decree 
relating  to  Megara:  That  such  imperious  behaviour 
was  directly  contrary  to  the  treaty,  which  declared 
in  express  terms.  That  should  any  disputes  arise  among 
^the  allies  y  they  should  be  decided  by  pacifick  methods^  and 

WITHOUT  ANY  PARTY's  BEING  OBLIGED    TO  GIVE   UP 
ANY   PART    OF    WHAT    THEY    POSSESSED  :     That    thc 

.  surest  way  to  prevent  a  government  from  being  eter- 
nally contesting  about  its  possessions,  is  to  take  up 
arms,  and  dispute  its  rights  sword  in  hand :  That 
the  Athenians  had  just  reason  to  believe  they  would 
gaitt  their  cause  this  way;  and  to  give  theiri  a 
stronger  idea  of  this  truth,  he  set  before  them  in  the 
most  pompous  light  the  present  state  of  Athens, 
giving  a  very  particular  account  of  its  treasures,  re- 
venues, fleets,  land  as  well  as  sea-forces,  and  tliose  of 
its  allies  ;  contrasting  these  several  things  with  the 
poverty  of  the  LacecixmonianSj,  who  (he  said)  had 
no  money,  which  is  the  sinews  of  war,  not  to  men- 
tion the  pcx)r  condition  of  their  navy,  on  which  they 
most  depended.  ^  And  indeed,  it  appeared  by  the 
treasury,  that  the  Athenians  had  brought  from  Delos 
to  their  city  nine  thousand  six  hundred  talents, 
which  amount  to  about  twelve  hundred  thousand 
pounds  sterling.  The  annual  contributions  of  the 
allies  amounted  to  four  hundred  and  sixty  talents, 
that  is,  to  near  fourteen  hundred  thousand  French 
livres.  In  cases  of  necessity,  the  Athenians  would 
lind  infinite  resources  from  the  ornaments  of  the 
temples,  since  those  of  the  statue  of  Minerva  only 
amounted  to  fifty  talents  of  gold,  that  is,  fifteen 
hundred  thousand  French  livres,  which  might  be 
taken  from  the  statue  ^without  spoiling  it  in  any 
manner,  and  be  afterguards  fixed  on  again  in  more 
auspicious  times.  With  regard  to  the  land-forges, 
they  amounted  to  very  near  thirty  thousand  men, 

^  Dlod.  1.  xii.  p.  DC,  97. 
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and  the  fleet  consisted  of  three  hundred  gallies.  Arux. 
Above  all,  he  advised  them  not  to  venture  a  battle  in  ^^^^8*°*» 
their  own  country  against  the  Pcloponnesians,  whose 
troops  were  superior  in  number  to  theirs  ;  not  to  re- 
gard the  laying  waste  of  their  lands,  as  they  might 
easily  be  restored  to  their  former  condition  5  but  to 
consider  the  loss  of  their  men  as  highly  important, 
because  irretrievable;  to  make  their  whole  policy 
consist  in  defending  their  city,  and  preserving  the 
empire  of  the  sea,  whith  would  certainly  one  day 

S've  them  the  superiority  over  their  enemies.     He 
id  down  the  plan  for  carrying  on  the  war,  not  for 
a  single  campaign,  but  during  the  whole  time  it 
might  last ;  and  enumerated  the  evils  they  had  to 
fear,  if  they  deviated  from  that  system.     Pericles,  af- 
ter adding  other   considerations,   taken  from   the 
genius  qr  character,  and  the  internal  government  of 
the  two  republicks  ;  the  one  uncertain  and  fluctuat- 
ing in  its  deliberations,  and  rendered  still  slower  in 
the  execution,  from  its  being  obliged  to  wait  for  the 
consent  of  its  allies ;  the  other  speedy,  determinate, 
independent,  and  mistress  of  its  resolutions,  which 
is  no  indifferent  circumstance  with  regard  to  the  suc- 
cess of  enterprizes ;   Pericles,  I  say,  concluded  his 
speech,  and  gave  his  opinion  as  follows:  "  We  have 
"  no  more  to  do  but  to  dismiss  the  ambassadors, 
"  and  to  give  them  this  answer,  that  we  permit  those 
"  of  Megara  to  trade  with  Athens,  upon  condition 
"  that  the  Lacedaemonians  do  not  prohibit  either  us, 
"  or  our  allies,  to  trade  with  them.      With  regard 
"  to  the  cities  of  Greece,  we  shall  leave  those  free 
"  who  were  so  at  the  time  of  our  agreement,  pro- 
"  vided  they  shall  do  the  same  with  regard  to  those 
"  dependent   on  them.     Wc  do  not  refuse  to  sub- 
**  mit  the  decision  of  our  diiTerences  to  arbitration, 
'*  and  will  not  commit  tiie  first  hostilities:  How- 
"  ever,  in  case  of  being  attacked,  we  shall  make  a 
**  vigorous  defence." 

The  ambassadors  were  answered  as  Pericles  had 
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Artax.     dictated*     They  returned  home,  and  never  came 
44onglin,  3^g2^jn  ^Q  Athens  ;  soon  after  which  the  Peloponne* 
jjian  war  broke  out, 

I  CHAP.  n. 

Transactions  of  the  Greeks  in  Sicily  and  paly^ 

JVS  the  Peloponnesian  war  is  a  great  event  of  copt 
fiiderable  duration,  before  I  enter  upop  the  history 
of  it,  it  nuy  be  proper  to  relate,  in  few  words,  the 
most  considerable  transactions  which  had  happened 
in  Graccia  major,  to  the  time  we  now  speak  of,  whe* 
ther  in  Sicily  or  Italy. 

Sect.  L  The  Carthaginians  are,  defeated  in  Sicily^ 
ThcroUj  tyrant  of  Agrigentuni.  Reign  of  Gelon  in 
Syracuse^  and  his  two  brothers,     l^iberty  is  restored^ 

I.  Gelon., 

3520.  VV  E  have  seen  that  ^  Xerxes,  whosie  project  tend- 
Ai>t.J.C.^d  to  no  less  than  the  total  extirpation  of  the 
^&K  Greeks,  had  prevailed  with  the  Carthaginians  to, 
make  war  against  the  people  of  Sicily.  They  landed 
in  It  an  army  of  above  three  hundred  thousand  men^ 
and  sent  thitl\er  a  fleet  of  two  thousand  ship,  and 
Vpwards  of  three  thousand  small  vessels  for  the  bag-n 
gage,  ^c.  Hamilcar,  the  ablest  of  the  Carths^iniaa 
generals  at  that  time,  was  charged  with  this  expedir 
tion.  However,  the  success  was  not  answei^able  tq 
these  mighty  preparations  ;  the  Carthaginians  were 
entirely  defeated  by  Gelon,  wl;ioat  that  ^ime  had  tl\c 
chief  authority  in  Syracuse. 

^  This  Qeloi;  was  born  in  a  city  of  Sicily,  situated 
on  the  southern  coast  between  Agrigentum  an4 
Camarina,  called  Gelas,  whence  perhaps  he  received 
his  name.  He  had  signalized  himself,  very  much  in 
the  wars  with  Hippocrates,  tyrant  ot  Gela,  carrie4 
on  against  the  neighbouring  powers,  most  pf  whom 

«  Diod.  1.  xi\  p.  U  k  16—22.  ^  Her.  L  vii.  c.  153— 167* 
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he  subdued,  and  was  very  near  taking  Syracuse*  Artajr. 
After  the  death  of  Hippocrates,  Gelon,  upon  pretence  Longim. 
of  defending  the  rights  and  possession  ot  the  tyrant^s 
children,  took  up  arms  against  his  own  citizens,  and 
having  overcome  them  in  a  battle,  possessed  himself 
of  the  government  In  his  own  name.  Some  time 
after  he  made  himself  master  also  of  Syracuse,  by 
the  assistance  of  some  exiles  whom  he  had  caused  to 
return  into  it,  and  who  had  engaged  the  populace  to 
open  the  gates  of  that  city  to  him.  He  then  gave 
Gela  to  Hiero  his  brother,  and  applied  himself 
wholly  in  extending  the.  limits  of  the  territory  of 
Syracuse,  and  soon  rendered  himself  very  powerfiiL 
We  may  form  a  judgment  of  this  •  from  the  army 
which  he  oflfered  the  Grecian  ambassadors,  who  came 
to  desire  his  aid  against  the  king  of  Persia  ;  and  by 
his  demand  of  being  appointed  generalissimo  of  all 
their  forces,  which  however  they  refused.  The  fear 
he  was  in  at  that  time,  of  being  sooninvaded  by  the 
Carthaginians,  was  the  chief  occasion  of  his  not  suc- 
couring the  Greeks.  He  was  extremely  political  in 
his  conduct ;  and  when  news  was  brought  him  of 
Xerxes*s  having  crossed  the  Hellespont,  he  sent  a 
trusty  person  with  rich  presents,  with  orders  for 
him  to  wait  the  issue  of  the  first  battle,  and  in  case 
Xerxes  should  be  victorious,  to  pay  homage  to  him 
In  his  name,  otherwise  to  bring  back  the  money.  I 
now  return  to  th<5  Carthaginians. 

They  were  landed  in  Sicily  at  the  earnest  solicita- 
tions of  Terillus,  formerly  tyrant  ofHimera,  but  de- 
throned  by  Theron,  another  tyrant,  who  reigned 
at  Agrigcntum.  The  family  of  the  latter  was  one 
of  the  most  illustrious  of  all  Greece,  being  descend- 
ed in  a  dh'cct  line  from  Cadmus.  ^  He  married  into 
the  family  which  at  that  time  ruled  at  Syracuse,  and 
which  consisted  of  four  brothers,  Gelon,  Hiero,  Po- 
Jyzelus,  and  Thrasybulus.     He  married  his  daughter 

•  He  promised  to  furnish  two  hundred  ships  and  thirty  thoit- 
sand  men. 
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Artax.     to  the  first,  and  himself  married  the  daughter  of  the 

Hamilcar  having  landed  at  Panormus, ,  began  by 
laying  siege  to  Himera.  Gelon  hasted  with  a  great 
army  to  the  succour  of  Jiis  father-in-law  ;  when  unit» 
jng,  they  defeated  the  Carthaginians.  This  was  per- 
haps the  most  compleat  victory  ever  gained. 

The  battle  was  fought  the  same  <iay  with  that 
of  *  Thermopylae,  the  circumstances  of  which  I  have 
related  in  the  ^  history  of  the  Carthaginians.  One 
remarkable  circumstance  in  the  conditions  of  the 
peace,  which  Gelon  prescribed  the  conquered,  was, 
that  they  should  cease  to  sacrifice  their  children  to 
the  god  Saturn  ;  which  shews,  at  the  same  time, 
the  cruelty  of  the  Carthaginians,  and  the  piety  of 
Gelon. 

The  spoils  won  on  this  occasion  were  of  immense 
value.     Gelon  allotted  the  greatest  part  of  them  for 
.  the  ornament  of  the  temples  in  Syracuse.    They 
also  took  an  incredible  number  of  prisoners.     These 
he  shared,  with  the  utmost  equity,  with  his  allies, 
who  employed  them,  after  putting  irons  on  their 
feet,  in  cultivating  their  lands,  and  in  building  mag- 
nificent edifices,  as  well  for  the  ornament  as  the 
utility  of  the  cities.     Several  of  the  citizens  of  Agri- 
gen  turn  had  each  five  hundred  for  his  own  share. 
A.  M.       Gelon,  after  so  glorious  a  victory,  so  far  from 
.^^^^•p  growing  more  proud  and  haughty,  behaved  with 
47a    greater  afiability  and  humanity  than  ever  towards 
the  citizens  and  his  allies.     Being  returned  from  the 
campaign,  he  convened  the  assembly  of  the  Syracu- 
sans,  who  were  ordered  to  come  armed  into  it* 

«VoLL  Plut.  inApophth.  p.  175. 
•  Herodotus  says,  that  this  battle  wzs  fought  the  same  day 
•with  that  of  Salamin,whic]i  does  not  appear  so  probable.  For 
the  Greeks,  informed  of  Gelon's  successes,  intreatcd  him  to  suc- 
cour them  against  Xerxes,  which  they  would  not  have  done  after 
the  hattle  ol  S;ilamin,  that  exalted  their  courage  so  much,  that 
after  this  battle  they  imagined  themselves  strong  enough  to  resist 
their  enemies,  and  to  put  an  end  to  die  war,  to  their  owa  advan- 
tage, without  the  asnistauce  of  any  other  power. 
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However,  he  himself  came  unarmed  thither:  De-Anax, 
dared  to  the  assembly  every  step  of  his  conduct ;'  the  Longim. 
uses  to  which  he  had  applied  the  several  sums  with 
which  he  had  been  intrusted,  and  in  what  manner 
he  had  employed  his  authority ;  adding,  that  if  they 
had  any  complaints  to  make  against  him,  his  person' 
and  life  were  at  their  disposal.  All  the  people,  struck 
with  so  unexpected  a  speech,  and  still  more  with  the 
unusual  confidence  he  reposed  in  them,  answered  by 
acclamations  of  joy,  praise,  and  gratitude;  and  im- 
mediately, with  one  consent,  invested  him  with  the 
supreme  authority,  and  the  title  of  king.  ^  And  to 
preserve  to  latest  posterity  the  remembrance  of  Ge- 
lon's  memorable  action,  who  had  come  into  the  as- 
sembly, and  put  his  life  into  the  hands  of  the  Syra- 
cusans,  they  erected  a  statue  in  honour  of  him, 
wherein  he  was  represented  in  the  ordinary  habit  of 
a  citizen,  ungirded,  and  unarmed.  This  statue  met 
afterwards  with  a  very  singular  fete,  and  worthy  of 
the  motives  which  had  occasioned  its  setting  up. 
Hmoleon,  above  a  hundred  and  thirty  years  after, 
having  restored  the  Syracusans  to  their  liberty, 
thou^t  it  advisable,  in  order  to  erase  ftom  it  all 
traces  of  tyrannical  government,  and  at  the  same 
time  to  assist  the  wants  of  the  people,  to  sell  pub* 
lickly  all  the  statues  of  those  princes  and  tyrants  who 
had  governed  it  till  that  time.  But  first  he  brought 
them  to  a  trial,  as  so  many  criminals  ;  hearing  the 
depositions  and  witnesses  upon  each  of  them.  They 
aU  wer^  condemned  unanimously,  the  statue  of  Ge* 
Ion  only  excepted,  which  found  an  eloquent  advo- 
cate and  defender,  in  the  warm  and  sincere  gratitude 
which  the  citizens  retained  for  that  great  man,  whose 
virtue  they  revered  as  if  he  had  been  still  alive. 

The  Syracusans  had  no  cause  to  repent  their 
having  intrusted  Gelon  with  unlimited  power  and 
authority.  This  did  not  add  to  hb  known  zeal  for 
thetT'  interests,  but  only  enabled  him  to  do  them 

^  Plut*  in  TimoL  p.  247.    JElian.  1.  xiii.  c.  37- 
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Artax.  more  important  services.  '  For,  by  a  change,  tfll 
I^ongim*  tlien  unheard  of,  and  of  which  *  Tacitus  found  no 
example  except  in  Vespasian,  he  was  the  first  man 
whom  the  sovereignty  made  the  better  man.  He 
made  upwards  of  ten  thousand  foreigners,  who  had 
served  under  him,  denizens.  His  views  were,  to 
people  the  capital,  to  increase  the  power  of  the  state^ 
to  reward  the  services  of  his  brave  and  faithful  sol-- 
diers ;  and  to  attach  them  more  strongly  to  Syra* 
Cuse,  from  the  sense  of  the  advantageous  settlement 
they  had  obtained  in  bein^  incorporated  with  the 
'  citizens. 

^  He  was  particularly  famous  for  his  inviolable 
sincerity,  truth  and  fidelity  to  his  engagements;  a 
quality  very  essential  to  a  prince,  the  only  one  ca^- 
pable  of  gaining  him  the  love  and  confidence  of  his 
subjects  and  of  foreigners,  and  which  therefore 
ought  to  be  considered  as  the  basis  of  all  just  policy 
and  good  government.  Having  occasion  for  money 
to  carry  on  an  expedition  he  meditated,  (this,  very 
probably,  was  before  he  had  triumphed  over  the  Car^ 
thaginians)he  addressed  the  people,  in  order  to  obtain 
a  contribution  from  them;  but  finding  the  Syracusans 
unwilling  to  be  at  that  expence,  he  told  them,  tha( 
he  asked  nothing  but  a  loan,  and  that  he  would  en- 
gage to  repay  it  as  soon  as  the  war  should  be  over. 
The  money  was  advanced,  and  repsdd  punctually  at 
the  promised  time.  How  happy  is  that  government 
where  such  justice  and  equity  are  exercised ;  and 
how  mistaken  are  those  ministers  and  princes,  whp 
violate  them  in  the  least! 

^  One  of  the  chief  objects  of  his  attention,  and  in. 
which  his  successor  imitated  him,  was  to  make  the 
cultivation  of  the  bnds  be  considered  as  an  honour* 
able  employment.  It  is  well  known  how  fruitful 
Sicily  was  in  corn ;  knd  the  immense  revenues  which 

i  Diod.  1.  xi.  p.  55.        k  Plut.  in  Apophth.  p.  175.  .    » Ibid. 
*  Soiifs  onm'wi  ante  se  prmcipym  in  melius  mtttahis  est*    Hist* 
i.  I  c.  50. 
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tn^ht  be  produced  from  so  rich  a  soil  whto  indus-Afta*. 
triously  cultivated.  He  animated  the  husbandmen  hy^^^^^^* 
his  presence,  and  delighted  sometimes  in  appearing 
at  their  head,  in  the  same  manner  as  on  other  occa* 
sions  he  had  marched  at  the  head  of  armies.  His  in- 
tention, says  Plutarch,  was  not  merely  to  make  the 
country  rich  and  fruitful,  but  also  to  exercise  his 
subjects,  to  accustoiti  and  inure  them  to  toils,  and 
by  that  means  to  preserve  them  from  a  thousand 
disorders,  which  inevitably  follow  a  soft  and  indo- 
lent lifei  There  are  few  maxims  (in  point  of  policy) 
on  which  the  ancients  have  insisted  more  strongly^ 
than  on  that  relating  to  the  cultivation  of  their 
lands ;  a  manifest  proof  of  their  great  wisdom,  and 
the  profound  knowledge  they  had  of  what  constitutes 
the  strength  and  solidliappiness  of  a  state.  ^  Xenoi* 
phon,  in  a  dialogue,  the  subject  of  which  is  govern- 
ment, entitled  Hiero,  shews  the  great  advantage  it 
would  be  to  a  state,  were  the  king  studious  to  re- 
ward those  who  should  excel  in  liusbandry,  and 
whatever  relates  to  the  cultivation  of  lands.  He 
says  the  same  of  w:;r,  of  trade,  and  of  all  the  arts  ; 
on  which  occasion,  if  honours  were  paid  to  all  those 
who  should  distinguish  themselves  in  them,  it  would 
give  universal  life  and  motion ;  would  excite  a 
noble  and  laudable  emulation  among  the  citizens, 
and  give  rise  to  a  thousand  inventions  for  the  -im- 
provement of  those  arts. 

It  does  not  appear  that  Gelon  had  been  educated 
in  the  same  manner  as  the  children  of  the  rich  among 
the  Greeks,  who  were  taught  musick  and  the  art  or 
playing  on  instruments  very  carefully.  Possibly  this 
was  because  of  his  mean  birth,  or  rather  was  owing 
to  the  little  value  he  set  on  those  kind  of  exercises. 
"  One  day  at  an  entertainment,  when,  according  to 
the  usual  custom,  a  lyre  was  presented  to  each  of 
the  guests  ;  when  it  was  Gelou^s  turn,  instead  of 
touching  the  instrument  as  the  rest  had  done,  he 

"^  Plttt.  in  Apoph;h-n^.  p.  916,  917.         "  Ibid.  p.  175. 
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Artax.     caused  his  horse  to  be  brought,  mounted  him  ^th 
Longim.  wonderful  agility  and  grace,  and  shewed  that  he 
had  learnt  a  nobler  exercise  than  playing  on  the 
lyre. 

^  From  the  defeat  of  the  Carthaginians  in  Sicily, 
the  several  cities  of  it  enjoyed  a  profound  peace,  and 
Syracuse  was  particularly  happy  in  its  tranquillity, 
tinder  the  auspicious  government  of  Gelon.  He 
was  not  born  in  Syracuse,  and  yet  all  the  inhabitants 
of  that  city,  though  so  extremely  jealous  of  their 
liberty,  had  forced  him  in  a  manner  to  be  their 
king.  Though  an  alien,  the  supreme  power  went  in 
search  of  him,  not  courted  with  any  art  or  induce- 
ment but  those  of  merit.  Gelon  was  thoroughly 
acquainted  with  all  the  duties  of  the  regal  office,  as 
well  as  its  great  weight ;  and  he  accepted  it  with  no 
other  view  but  the  good  of  his  people.  He  thought 
himself  only  king  for  the  defence  of  the  state,  to 
preserve  the  good  order  of  society,  to  protect  inno- 
cence and  justice,  and  to  exhibit  to  all  his  subjects, 
in  his  simple,  modest,  active,  and  regular  life,  a  pat- 
tern of  every  civil  virtue.  Th»:  whole  of  royalty 
that  he  assumed  was  the  toils  and  cares  of  it,  a  zeal 
for  the  publick  welfare,  and  the  sweet  satisfaction, 
which  results  from  making,  millions  happy  by  his 
cares  :  In  a  word,  he  considered  the  sovereignty  as 
an  obligation,  and  a  means  to  procure  the  felicity  of 
a  greater  number  of  men.  He  banished  from  it 
pomp,  ostentation,  licentiousness,  and  impunity  fori 
crimes.  He  did  not  affect  the  appearance  of  reign- 
ing, but  contented  himself  with  making  the  laws 
reign.  He  never  made  his  inferiors  feel  that  he  was 
their  master,  but  only  inculcated  to  them  that  both 
himself  and  they  ought  to  submit  to  reason  and  jus- 
tice. To  induce  their  obedience,  he  employed  no 
other  methods  but  persuasion  and  a  good  example, 
which  are  the  weapons  of  virtue,  and  alone  produce 
a  sincere  and  uninterrupted  obedience. 

'    t 

•  DIod.  1.  xi.  p.  29,  30. 
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■  A  revered  old  age,  a  name  highly  dear  to  all  hisArwar* 
jmbjects,  a  rq)utation  equally  fiffiised  within  and^^****^ 
without  his  kingdoms  ;  these  were'the  fruits  of  that 
wisdom  which  he  retained  on  the  throne  to  the  last 
gasp.     IBs  reign  was  short,  and  only  just  shewed 
him  in  a  manner  to  Sicily,  to  exhibit  in  his  person 
an  example  of  a  great,  good,  and  true  king.     He  left 
the  world,  after  having  reigned  only  seven  years,  to 
the  infinite  regret  of  all  his  subjects*     Every  family-' 
imagined  itself  deprived  of  its  best  friend,  its  protec- 
tor  and  father.     The  people  erected,  iq  the  place 
where  his  wife  Demarata  had  been  buried,  a  splen-* 
did  mausolaeum,  surrounded  with  nine  towera  of  a' 
surprising  height  and  magnificence ;    and  decreed 
those  honours  to  him,  which  were  then  paid  to  the 
dcmi-gods  or  heroes.     The  Carthaginians  afterwards 
demolished  the  mausolaeum,  and   Agathocl^    the 
towers :  But,  says  the  historian,  neither  violence, 
envy,  nor  time,  which  destroys  all  grosser  things, 
could  destroy  the  glory  of  his  name,  or  abolish  the 
memory  of  his  exalted  virtues  and  noble  actions, 
which  love  and  gratitude  had  engraved  in  the  hearts 
of  the  Sicilians. 


II.     Hiero. 
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After  Gelon's  death,  the  scepter  continued  near  a.  M.  ' 
twelve  years  in  hk  family.     He  was  succeeded  by    ^5Jti. 
Hiero,  his  eldest  brother.  ^"470^'* 

It  will  be  necessary  for  us,  in  order  to  reconcile 
the  authors  who  have  writ  on  this  prince,  some  of 
whom  declare  him  to  have  been  a  good  king,  and 
others  a  detestable  tyrant ;  it  will  be  necessary,  I  say, 
to  distinguish  the  periods.  It  is  very  probable  that 
Hicro,  dazzled,  in  the  beginning  of  his  reign,  by  the 
glitter  of  sovereign  power,  and  corrupted  by  the  flat- 
tery of  his  courtiers,  studiously  endeavoured  to  de- 
viate fromf'that  path  which  his  predecessor  had  point- 
ed out  to  him,  and  in  which  he  had  found  himself 

VOL.  iii^  o  * 
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Aruz.     so  happy.    ^  This  young  prince  was  avaricioas,  had^ 
Loagim.  strong,  unjust,  and  stumous  of  nothing  but  the  gra- 

*  tification  of  his  pJ^sions,  without  ever  endeavouring 
r       to  acquire  the  esteem  and  affection  of  the  people  ; 

who,  on  the  other  side,  had  the  utmost  aversion  for  a 
prince,  whom  they  looked  upon  as  a  tyrant  over 
*  '  them,  rather  than  as  a  king ;  and  nothing  but  the 
veneration  they  had  for  Gelon's  memory,  prevent^ 
ftqm  breaking  out. 

^  Some  time  after  he  had  ascended  the  throne,  he 
had  violent  suspicions  of  Polyzdus,  his  brother, 
whose  great  credit  among  the  citizens  made  him  fear 
that  he  had  a  design  to  depose  him.  However,  in 
order  to  rid  himself  without  noise  of  an  enemy  whom 
he  fancied  very  dangerous,  he  resolved  to  put  him 
at  the  head  of  some  forces  he  was  going  to  send  to 
^  the  succour  of  the  Sibaritae  against  the  Crotonienses, 
boping  that  he  would  perish  in  the  expedition.  His 
brother'3  refusal  to  accept  this  command,  made  him 
the  more  violent  against  him.  Theron,  who  had 
married  Polyzdus's  daughter,  joined  with  his  father* 
in-law.  This  gave  rise  to  great  diQerences  of  long 
duration  between  the  kings  of  Syracuse  and  Agri- 
4  gentum  j  however,  they  at  last  were  reconciled  by 

/       tKe  wise  mediation  of  ^*  Simonides  the  poet ;  and  to 
•  ^  ,w   *    make  their  reconciliation  lasting,  they  cemented  it 
.      ♦     ^  ^y  ^  ^^^  alliance,  Hiero  marrying  Theron*s  sister  ; 
aner  which  the  two  Idngs  alwaysJived  in  good  in- 
telligence wkh  each  other. 

•  At  first,  an  infirm  state  of  health,  which  was  in- 
creased by  repeated  illnesse99  gave  Hiero  an  oppor- 
tunity of  thinking  seriously;  after  which  he  resolv- 
ed to  send  for  men  of  learmng,  who  might  converse 
agreeably  with  him,  and  furnish  him  with  useful  in- 
structions.   The  most  famous  poets  of  the  age  came 

*  to  his  court,  as  Simonides,  Pindar,  B^chylides,  and 
Epicharmus  ;  and  it  is  affirmed,  that  their  delight- 

P  Dipd.  L  XXI.  p.  51.  *  Ibid.  Uxl.  p.  56.        '  SchoL  in 

Pind.  •  JSlian.  1.  it.  c.  15. 
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fill  conversation  did  not  i  little  contribute  to  soften  Artax.   ^   . 
the  cruel  and  savage  disposition  of  Hiet-o.  Longim.  ^ 

^  Plutarch  refates  a  noble  saying  of  his,  which  ? 

shews  an  excellent  disposition  in  a  prince.     He  de-  '  ^ 

dared,  that  his  palace  and  his  ears  should  be  always  f     ^^ 

open  to  every  man  who  would  tell  him  the  truth,  and    ^       % 
that  without  disguisij^r  reserve.  *  ^ 

The  poets  above-mentioned  excelled,  not  only  in        j 
poetry,  but  were  also  possessed  of  a  great  fund  of  ^ 
learning,  and  considered  and  consulted  as  the  sages 
of  their  times.     This  is  what  *  Cicero  sa^s^particu-  ' 

larly  of  Simonides.    He  had  a  great  ascendant  over*  j 

the^ng;  and  the  only  use  Jie  made  of  it  was,  to  ^^ 

incline  him  to  virtbe.       -,?  *' 

"  They  often  used  to  converse  on  philosophical 
subjects.   I  observed  on  another  occasion,  that  Hiero^  *  ^**'" 

in  one  of  these  conversations,  asked  Simonides  his  #11^* 
opinion  with  regyd  to  the  nature  and  attributes  of  *• 

the  Deity. '  The  fatter  ^sired  one  day's  time  to«coiv 
sider  of  it ;  the  next  day  he  asked  two,  and  went  on  *       » 
increasing  in  the  same  proportion.      The  prince 
pressing  him  to  give  his  reasons  for  ^esejdelays  ;  he  "^     ♦ 

confessoi,  that  the  subject  was  |bojre  ^tS  compre-     .  J 

hiension,  and  that  the  more  he  reacted,  the  more       *    >  ^ 
obscure  it  appeared  to  him.       %  . 

Xenophon  has  left  us  an  excellent  treatise  on  the  * 

art  of  ^ovefning  well,  entitled  Hiero,  and  writ  by  *  *    ^ 

way  ot  dialogue  between  this  prince  and  Siftonides,-         *'  '   ^ 
Hiero  undertakes  to  prove  to  the  poet;  that  tyrants       ^'      % 
and  kings  are  not  so  happy  as  is  generally  imagined.  <»  ^ 
Among  the  great  number  of  proofs  alledged  by  hib,     v 
he  insists  chiefly  on  their  vast  unhappiness  in  being  '^    -*    , 
deprived  of  the  greatest  conjfort  arid  t)fessing  in  this         *    .  ? 
liip,  viz.  the  enjoyment  bl^z  true  friend^  to  whose  bo-  "^  -' 

scrm  they  may  saf9y  confide  their  secrets  and  afflic-  ;  4 

tions;  who  may  share  with  them  in  their  joy  and  '^ 

Mn  Apophth.  p.  175.        "^  Cic.  1.  i.  de  Nat.  Deor.  n.  60. 

*  SimcnideSf  nonpoeta  solum  suavisp  verum  eliam  catcr^^  aocttii^mf 
fieifue  tradtlur.    Lib.  i.  de  Nat.  l3eor.  n.  60.  * 

.  >  ^  o  a  *  ft  ^ 
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^.  Avtax.  sorrow;  in  a  word,  a  second  self,  who  iiMty  form 
,  Bongim.  1^^'^  Qj^g  heart,  one  soul  with  them.  Simonides,  on 
^  H*  the  other  side,  lays  down  admirable  maxims  with 

.  •      respect  to  the  well  governing  of  a  kingdom.    He 
^  t         represents  to  him,  that  a  king  is  not  so  for  himself^ 
*  but  for  others:  That  his  grandeur  consists,  not  in 

*  *     building  magnificent  palaces  fey  his  own  residence^ 
^  ^        but  in  erecting  temples,  and  fortifying  and  embeU 

»   *        lishing  cities:  That  it  is  his  glory,  not  that  his  people 
should  fear,  but  be  afraid  for,  him:  That  a  truly 
•     ,  royal  ca^cuis,  not  to  enter  the  lists  with  the  first 

,  comer  at  the  Olympick  games,  (for  the  princes  of 

i^  that  age  were  passionately  fond  of  them,  and  espt* 

#  *  dally  *  Hiero)  but  to  conj^nd  whh  the  neighbour- 

ing kings,  who  should  succeed  best  in  difiiising 
*^     4  w^th  and  abundante  throughont  his  dominions, 

/    '  I A  »  %  fcd  in  endeavouring  to  form  the  felicity  of  his  people« 
«: ..  !iifevertheless,  another  poet  (Pindar)  praises  Hiero 

' .  for  ihe  victory  he  had  wonlh  the  norse-racc.  "  This 

*  ,  '  .  *  *  jJrince,  (says  he,  in  his  ode)  who  governs  with 

*'  equity  the  inhabitants  of  opulent  Sicily,  has  ga- 

4  *'  theired  ^e  fiiirest  flower  in  the  garden  of  virtue 

*'  He  takte  a  npble  delight  in  the  most  exqxiisite  per*- 

4      V       cc  formancf?  or^oetry  and  musick.   He  loves  muelo* 

**  diotas  airs^  such  as  it  is  customary  for  us  to  play> 

•  *'  at  the  banquets  given  us  by  our  dearest  frienc^. 
4    i           %  **  Rouze  then  thyself,  take  thy  lyre,  artd  raise  it  to 

<  ^#         .**  theDbrick  pitch.    If  thou  feelest  thyself  animated* 

^  "  by  a  glorious  fire  in  favour  of  t  Pisa  and  Phoe- 

^   **  renice;  if  they  have  waked  the  sweetest  tran&- 

^'Iftjorts  in  thy  breast,  when  that  generous  courser 

•  '       i  *'  (wilTiout  being  quickened  by  the  spur)  flew  along 

^  ♦  It  IS  said  rtujSt  Themistocieij.Jteing  him  arrive  at  the  Olypj- 

%         .        pick  games  with  a  splendid  equipage,  would  have  had  him  ifrr- 

H  bid  them,  because  he  had  not  succouredftjie  Greeks  against  the 

common  enemy,  any  more  than  Gelon  his  brother;  which' mo- 

■'  %hn  did  honour^  the  AHi^ian  general.     jElian.  1.  ix.  c.  5. 

f '  Pisa  was  the  city,  neart^  which  the  Olympick  games  were  . 
scJemi^xed :  And  Phcerenice,  the  name  of  liiero's  courser,  sig- 
.^    nSying  the  victor. 
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»  * 

**  the  banks  of  the  Aipheus,  and  carried  his  royal  Artar.  . 
^  rider  to  glorious  victory:  O  sing  the  kingof  Sy-Longlm. 
^  racuse,  the  ornament  of  the  Olympick  course!*' 

The  whole  ode,  translated  by  the  late  Mr.  Mas- 
deu,  is  in  the  sixth  volume  of  the  Memoirs  of  the 
Academy  of  Inscriptions  of  Belles-Lettrcs,  from  . 
which  I  have  made  the  small  extract  above.  I  was 
Very  glad  to  give  the  reader  some  idea  of  Pindar, 
by  this  little  specimen. 

The  next  ode  to  this  was  composed  in  honour  of 
Thcron  king  of  Agrigentum,  victorious  in  jthe  cha- 
riot-race.  The  diction  of  it  is  so  sublime,  the 
thoughts  so  noble,  and  the  moral  so  pure,  that  many 
look  upon  it  as  Pindar's  master-piece. 

I  cannot  say  how  far  we  may  depend  on  the  r§st 
of  the  praises  which  Pindar  gives  Hiero,  for  poets  * 

?ure  not  always  very  sincere  m  the  eulogiums  they      •  m^ 
bestow  on  princes:  However,  it  is  certain  that  Hiero 
had  made  his  court  the  resort  of  all  persons  of  wit    •    ^ 
and  sense;  and  that  he  had  invited  them  to  it  by  his    *i     • 
af&bility  and  engaging  behaviour,  and  much  more 
by  his  liberality,  which  is  a  great  merit  in  a  king. 

We  cannot  bestow  on  Hiero's  court  the  eulogium 
which  *  Horace  gives  the  house  of  Meca&nas,  in 
which  a  character  prevailed  rarely  found  among 
scholars,  and  nevertheless  worth  all  their  erudition* 
This  amiable  house,  says  Horace,  was  an  utter  stran- 
ger to  the  mean  and  groveling  sentiments  of  envy 
and  jealousy;  and  men  saw,  in  those  who  shared  in 
the  masters  favour,  a  superior   merit  or  credit,    ^   ^* 


Non  is/0  vivimtis  iWe^ 


S39  tu  rerf,  modo^     Domus  hoc  nee  pw'ior  uUa  e^ty      - 

"Nee  magis  his  etliena  mats.     N i  mi  cfficit  uwpdam^ 

Ditior  ific  aut  est  quia  doctior,.     Est  locus  un''^ 

Cuigue  Situs,  '  Hor.  lib.  i.  Sat.  9r 

That  Lsf 
Sii^  you  mistake,  that- s  not  our  course  of  life, 
We  know  no  jealousies,  no  brawls,  no  strife; 
From  aH  those  ills  our  patron's  house  is  free. 
None,  'cause  more  lein-n'd  or  wealtliy,  troubles  me; 
We  iuiTC  our  stations,  vail  their  Qwn  pursue,  l^c, 

.  CREECHf 


<  4, 


* 
^ 
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Artix.  without  taking  the  least  umbraj^e  at  it.  ^  But  it  wa$ 
Longim.  £^j.  otherwise  in  the  court  of  Hiero  or  of  Thcron* 
It  is  said  that  Simonides,  and  Bacchylides  his  ne- 
phew, employed  all  kinds  of  criticism,  to  lessen  the 
esteem  which  those  princes  had  for  Pindar's  workis* 
The  latter,  by  way  of  reprisal,  ridicules  them  very 
strongly  in  his  o.de  to  Theron,  in  comparing  them  U 
ravens^  who  croak  in  vain  against  the  divine  bird  cf 
'Jove.  But  modesty  was  not  the  virtue  which  db* 
tinguished  Pindar. 
*     •  *  Hiero,  having  drove  the  ancient  inhabitants  of 

Catana  and  Naxos  from  their  countij,  settled  a  co- 
lony often  thousand  men  there,  half  of  whom  were 
Syracusans,    and  the    rest  Peloponnesians.      This 

•  pi;ompted  the  inhabitants  of  those  two  cities  to  ap- 
point, after  his  death,  the  same  solemnities  in  his 

,  honour,  as  were  bestowed  on  heroes  or  demi-gods, 

^  because  they  considered  him  as  their  founder. 

;,    %       y  He  shewed  great  favour  to  the  children  of  Anax- 

'    '  %  ilaus,  formerly  tyrant  of  Zande,  and  a  great  friend 

' ,    to  Gdoit  his  brother.     As  they  were  arrived  at  years 

'  ■*          of  maturity,  he  exhorted  them  to  take  the  govern- 

'      •     ment  into  their  own-hands;  after  Micythus,  their 

tutor,  should  have  informed  them  of  the  perfect 

*  ■     .  state  of  it,  and  how  he  himsdf  had  behaved  in  the 

^    .        ^administration.     The  latter,  having  assembled  the 

•  nearest  rdations  and  most  intimate  friends  of  the 
*  *  yoijng  princes,  gave,  in  their  presence,  so  good  an 

account  of  his  guardianship,  that  the  whole  assembly 
#*  '       (in  perfect  admiration)  bestowed  the  highest  enco- 
miums on  his  prudence,  integrity,  and  justice.   Mat-        \ 
'     tcrs  were  carried  so  far,  that  the  young  princei  wera.       \ 
extremely  urgent  with  him  to  preside  in  .the  admif 
nistration,  as  he  had  hitherto  done.    However,  the 
wise  tutor  preferring  the  sweets  of  ease  to  the  splen-  ' 
dor  of  authority,  and  persuaded,  at  the  same  time, 
that  it  would  be  for  the  interest  of  th«  state  if  the* ,   ^ 
young  princes  took  the  government  into  their  own        \ 

"  Scholiast.  Fmd.       >  Dktd.  1.  zi.  p.  9T-       »Jl>id.f.^.         J 
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kaiids,  he  resolved  to  retire  from  business.    Hiero  Artax, 
died^  after  having  reigned  eleven  years.  Longim. 

m.     Tirasybulus. 

*  He  was  succeeded  by  Thrasybulus  his  brother, 
who,  by  his  evil  condua,  contributed  very  much  to 

the  making  him  be  regretted.     Swelled  with  pride     "         ^ 
and  a  brutd  haughtiness,  he  considered  men  as  mere 
worms  J  vainly  rancying  that  they  were  created  for      ^  • 
him  to  trample  upon,  and  that  he  was  of  a  quite  dif- 
ferent nature  from  them.    He  abandoned*  hhnself 
implicidy  to  the  flattering  counsels  of  the  giddy 
young  courtiers  who  surrounded  him.    He  treated  ^ 
all  hi& subjects  with  the  utmost  severity;  banishinfl^> 
some,  confiscating  the  possessions  of  others,  s^cT 
putting  great  numbers  to  death.    So  severe  a  slavery  ^ 

grew  soon  insupportable  to  the  Syracu^ns,  and   ♦ 
therefore  they  implored  ifhe  succour  of  the  ncigW^ 
bouring  cities,  whose  interest-it  was  als5  to  throw^ 
oflF  the  tyrant's  yoke.    Thrasybulus  was  besieged* 
even  in  Syracuse,  the  soveieignty  of  part  of  which*    ^   ^^  * 
he  had  reserved  to  himself,  viz.  Afcradina,  aftd  the        V'  ** 
island  which  was  very  w|ll  fortified  ;  but  the  third  *»   %  v^ 
quart^  of  th?  city,  called  Tyche,  was  possessed  by     $  '   * 
the  chAny.    Aftei;  making  a  feeble  resistancen  an  A    «  ^  ^^' 
demanding  to  capitulate,  he  left  the  city,  and^wit|t-        t^ 
drew  into  banislunent  among  the  Locrians.   Heflhad  f ' 

reigned  bu^  a  ^feur.  ^  In  this  manner  the  Syracus^ns**  \  ^ 
recovered  their  liberty.  They  afio  delivered  the  rest  ^^  ^  ^ 
oi  rii&  cities  of  Sicily  fropi  tyrants ;  established  arpd^         « 

#  pHlar  government  in  all  plaj:es,  and  maiiltaihed  that  ^ 

.      fomf  Uiemselv^  during  threescore  years,  tilfe  the  * » 

*  reign  &  Dionysius  the  tyranC,  who  again  ^slaved  *^/ 

*  AJFterjSicily  haa  beem  delivered  fipm  the  goverq--  A.  M. 


%\ 


??544. 


^  ^  ment  of  typings,  35id  all  the  cities  of^t  were  restor-  ^^: 

V  ed  to  tb^^hberty }  as  the  CQlilitry •was  *ejftremely    4^ 

^d  ^       *  Diod.l.x».p.51,<^.       *.    *»,Ibid.  p.  55,  &c. 

ft  ft  v#  r       •  ♦    i^*  ^ 
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Arux.  •   fruitful  in  itself,  and  the  peace  which  aH  places  cn^^ 
Longim-  joyed,  gave  the  inhabitants  of  this  island  an  oppor- 
tunity of  cultivating  their  lands,  and  feeding  their 
flocks  ;  the  people  grew  vgry  powerful,  and  amassed 
great  riches.     To  perpetuate  to  latest  posterity  the 
4  rcmeitibrance  of  the  happy  day  in  which  they  had 

thrown  off  the  yoke  of  slavery,  by  the  banishment 
*  of  Thrasybulus,  it  was  decreed  in  the  general  as- 

sembly of  the  nation,  that  a  colossal  statue  shoukC 
l>e  set  up  to  Jupiter  the  deliverer  ;  that  on  the  annir 
-versary  of  this  day,  a  festival  should  be  solemnized, 
by  way  of  thanksgiving,  for  the  restoration  of  their 
liberty  ;  and  that  there  should  be  sacrificed  in  ho*- 
.  4nour  of  the  gods,  four  hundred  and  fifty  bulls,  with 
^which  the  people  should  be  entertained  as  ^  ^opimoa 
/  fttst. 

^  There  nevertheless  lay  concealed  in  the  minds  erf 

*    Jnany,  I^now  not  what  secret  leaven  of  tyranny, 
%hich  frequently  ^isturlieA  the  harmony  of  this 
^       peace,  and  cKcasioned  several  tumults  and  commo- 
•  tions  in  Sicily,  the  particulrrs  of  which  I  shall  omit, 
\^,  m  ^^  To  prevent  the  evU  cblpequences  of  them,  the  Syra- 
**y  ^ ^  cusans  established  the  Petalism,  ^hich  differed  very 
j:  ■>    *    little  from  the  Athenian,  Ostracism  ;  and  was  so 
*  ?      called  from  the  Greek  -sriraXoy^  signifying  a  leaf,  be- 
'  w  "^    •'taua^  the  votes  wfere  then  given  on  an  olfirdi*  leaf. 
f^-  This  judgment  wis  pronounced  against  such  citi- 

^  ^zens  whose  great  power  made  the  pec5)le  apprehen- 

'  I    J**  siy^  that  they  aspired  at  the  tyfenn/,  sm^  it  banish?^ 

*  i^  ed  them  for  ten  years ;  however,  it,  did  not  lodg  * 

V         ^continue in  force,  and  was  soon  abolished  ;  b^dause  \ 

V     .    J  the    dread  of   falling    under  its    censure,   havfcig  %       j 
.^ .  prcftnpt^    the   most  virtuous  men  to  retkeif  and^s     ' 
'   ;  •    renounce  the  government,  the  chief  employments* 

♦  •     <were  now  filled  by  such  citizens 'only  aa^i^'d  X^    v 

least  merit,      ,       ^  -  *      '     -t  ^*^ 

^    ^        .  ^  Deucetius;    according  to  Dtodcfus,  was  chipf  i^  ^ 
Qver  the  people  who  were  propesiy  called  SiciKan^  *  •  f 

>  Diod.  1.  -tI/  p.  6|.  ,^  c  JUid.  g*  67— :/ (^      m*^  %   «J 
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.  Having  united  tjwnn  all  (the  inhabitants  of  Hybla  Artat. 
^ccpt^d)  into  one  body,  he  became  very  powerful,  Longim. 
aiid  formed  several  great  enterprizes.   It  was  he  ^o 
built  the  city  Palica,  near  the  temple  of  the  godi 
called  Palici.     This  city  was  very  famous  on  account 
of  some  wonders  which  are  related  of  it ;  and  still  * 

**  mcMre  from  the  sacred  nature  of  the  oaths  which 
were  there  taken,  the  violation  whereof  was  said  to 
be  always  followed  by  a  sudden  and  exemplary  pu*  ^ 

niflimient.    This  was  a  secure  asylum  for  all  persons  , 
L  who  were  oppressed  by  superior  power ;  and  espe- 
cialiy  for  slaves  who  were  imjustly  abused,  or  tqo 
/     cruelly  treated  by  their  mastei^s.     They  continued  in 

safety  in  this  temple,  till  certain  arbiters  and  me*  4* 

'  ^diatoirs  h^d  made  .their  peace  ;  and  th^re  was  not  a  . 
^ngle  instance  of  a  master's  having  ev^r  forfeited  the       •^  *    * , 
promise  he  had  ma^e  to'  pardon  his  slaves  j  so  fa- 
mous were,  the  gods'  who  presided  over  this  temple,    ' 
'     for  the  severe  venge2^nce\  tbfey  tobJ?  on  those  who 
viplatedthfirfcOathsN%  '       ^  '    '*^^ 

This  BfeucetiuS'jaftir  having  been  successful. on' ^  • 
great  maify  "t)ccasib»s,  and  gained  several  victories,  ' 

jparticularly  pv^  th^  Syracusans  ;  saw  his  fortune       .  -: 

cfiUnge  on  a  sudden  by  the  loss  fcf  a  battle,  and  was 
^abanddbed  by  th^'greatest  part  of  his  forces*   In  the  ♦     *' 
<Donsternatiofi  and  despqndency  into  which  so  gene- 
ral and  sudden';;ia  desertion  threw  him,  he  formed  * 
^uq^  a  resol^on  as  despair  only  could  suggest.    He 
#^withd]^w  in  t^  il^ght  to  Syracuse,  advanced  as  f^     .  ^  - 
0^1^  the  gre^squariFof  th^  city,  an4  there  falling  .*    ** 

PTostratcjiBt  tiie  ^ot  of  the  altar,  he  abaj;idoi^d  hil^  ^; 
-life  aq^  aopiinion^o  the  meVcy  of  tl^  S|f  a^isjips, 
^  that  is,  to  his  pjdfessed  enemies.     The  singi^arity  fjif 
''  thisApectade  drew^grpat  numbernkof  n|pple  to  it.    *^  ♦ 
The  naMJajrate^  immediately  conveDecWtne  people,    ♦%  * 
^4L?uid  dwatcdifWt  the  4^ir.     They  first  hArd  the 


wm-^  '!S^%9^^j^J^Q&^^^™^^^ y^^  gW^^^y  ^^  addifss  th^#«  4^   ,  *    I 

i    9   i^V^mjg^S^j^M  zi  ^  publiok  eneti^,     *'  ^* 

%«  ill#lFffl vJiM^  TWcpfjU^to  Arow  %tj^  their  w^y^i*  '^ 
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Arux.     to  revenge  and  punish^  by  his  death,  all  the  injuriel 
Longim.  j^^  y^^^  ^^^^  ^1^^  republic^.     A  speech  in  thig  cast, 
struck  all  the  virtuous  part  of  tne  assembly  wit^ 
horror.    The  most  ancient  and  wisest  of  the  seoa* 
tors  represented,  **  That  they  were  not  to  consider 
**  what  punishment  Deucetius  deserved,  but  how  it 
**  behoved  the  Syracusans  to  behave  on  that  occa* 
**  sion  ;  that  they  ought  not  to  look  upon  him  any 
^   ^        ^^  longer  as  an  enemy,  but  as  a  suppliant,  a  charac- 
^^  ter  by  which  his  person  was  become  sacred  and 
**  inviolable.    That  there  was  a  goddess  (Nemesis) 
**  who  took  vengeance  of  crimes,  especially  of  cm* 
^^  elty  and  impiety,  and  who  doubtless  would  not 
**  suffer  that  to  go  unpunished :  That  besides  the 
<^  baseness  and  inhumanity  there;is  ip  insulting  the^ 
^  unfortunate,  and  in  crushing  those  who  are  already 
**  under  one's  foot ;  it  was  worthy  the  grandeur 
**  and  goodness  natural  to  the  Syracusans,  to  exert 
**  their  demency  even  to  those  who  least  deserved  it.'* 
All  the  people  came  into  this  opinion,  and,  wi(h  one 
consent,  spared  Deucetius's  hit.   #Me  was  dWered  to 
reside  in  Corinth,  the  metropolis  and  foundress  erf 
Syracuse;  and  the  Syracusans  engaged  to  furnish 
Deucetius  with  all  ^things  necessary  for  his  sixbsistr 
ing  hoxjourably  there.    What  readdr,  who  compares 
these  two^fdifferent  opinions,  does  not  gerceive  which 
of  them  was  the  noblest  and  piost  gciperous  ? 

^         Sect.  U.    Of  some  famous  persms^tK^tties  inGracia% 

f        major.    Pythagoras j  C^aronda^j  Zalet4CUSy  mifo  tkt*^ 

0.     jiti^a  :^  Croionj  Sybairis^  and  T^riutfi.  ^  ^ 

^  '  "    *  I.     Pythagoras,  t      ^ 

MM'  -In  treaf^g  or  what  relates  to  Graccia  majftr  in 
S4^.    Italy,  Itmust  not  omit  Pythagorsi(^wA*<las  the 
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Idod,  he  returned  to  his  native  country,  but  did  not  An^K. 
make  a  long  stay  in  it,  because  of  the  tyrannical  go.  Longini. 
vcmnient  Polycrates   had  established   in   it,  who 
however  had  the  highest  regard  for  him,  and  shewed  ' 
him  all  the  esteem  due  to  his  rare  merit.     But  the 
study  of  the  sciences,  and  particularly  of  philosophy, 
is  scarce  compatible  with  slavery,  though  of  the       ^ 
mildest  and  most  honourable  kind.     He  therefore 
went  into  Italy,  and  resided  usually  either  at  Croton,  K 

Metapontum,  Heradlea,  or  Tarentum.  ^  Servius 
TuUius,  or  Tarquinius  Superbus,  reigned  in  Rome 
at  that  time;  which  absolutely  refutes  the  opinion 
of  those  who  imagined  that  Numa  Pompilius^  the  ♦• 
second  king  of  the  Romans,  who  lived  upwards  of  k  *' 
an  hundred  years  before,  had  been  Pythagoras's  dis- 
ciple ;  an  opinion  that  very  probably  was  grounded 
on  the  resemblance  of  their  manners,  disposition,  and 
principles. 

*  The  whole  country  soon  felt  very  happy  effects 
from  the  presence  of  this  excellent  philosopher.  An 
inclination  for  study,  and  a  love  or  wisdom,  diffused 
themselves  almost  universally  in  a  very  short  time* 
Multitudes  flocked  from  all  the  neighbouring  cities 
to  get  a  sight  of  Pythagoras,  to  hear  him,  andto  im* 
prove  by  his  salutary  counsels.  The  several  princes 
*  of  the  country  took  a  pleasure  in  inviting  him  to  their 
courts,  which  they  thought  honoured  by  his  presence ; 
and  all  wwe  delighted  with  his  conversation,  and 
glad  to  learn  frpm  him  the  art  of  governing  nations 
with  wisdom.  His  school  became  the  most  famous 
that  had  ever  been  till  that  age.  He  had  no  less  than 
four  or  five  hundred  disciples.  Before  he  adoMtted 
them  in  that  quality,  they  were  probationers  five,  ^ 

years,  during  which  time  he  obliged  them  to  keep 
the  stiictKSt  silence  ^  thinking  it  propd^  for  them  to  . 

*  /llv.  1.  i.iVl8.' 

Jf#i^9  chn  h^Tial9bn  venhsei^exorna-oif  Mm  Orjtrf'aff,  qv^e 
^^^Utty  S^*pmcatim  <Sp  puflffiy  pt'istwitisshm  ^  mtiiu^t  ^ 
,  _  J>  Ck..T&cnl^a«st  J.  t. «  la     *     • 
Ik.  ''3t  ^    '      /       **     '  f 


# 
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Artax.     beinstructed,  before  they  should  attempt  to  speak, 

i.0D^jm.  I  sh^  n^ke  notice  of  his  tenets  and  sentiments,  when 

I  come  to  speak  of  the  various  sects  of  philosophers ; 

it  was  well  known,  that  the  transmigration  of  souls 

was  ooe  of  the  chief  of  them.     His  disciples  had  the 

greatest  reverence  for  every  word  he  uttered  ;  and, 

|£he  did  but  barely  aver  a  thing,  he  was  immediately 

Jbelieved  without  its  being  once  examined ;  and  to 

^  ^rm  the  truth  of  any  thing,  they  used  to  express 

themselves  ia  this  manner,  ^The  master  said  it.  How- 

'  ever,  the  disciples  carried  tbeir  deference  and  docility 

.  too  far,  in  thus  waving  all  enquiry,  and  in  sacrificing 

♦*         implicitly  their  reason  and  understanding  ;  a  sacri- 

^ce  that  ought  to  be  made  only  to  the. divine  autho- 

-  rity,  which  is  infinitely  superior  to  our  reason  and 

ail  our  knowledge ;  and  which,  consequently,  is  au- 

•     thorized  to  prescribe  laws  to  us,  and  dictate  absolute 

obedience* 

^     .The  school  of  Pythagoras  bred  a  great  number  of 

'  '^  illustrious  disciples,  who  did  infinite  honour  to  their 

Hoaster  ;  as  wise  legislators,  great  politicians,  persons 

^skilled  in  all  the  sciences^  and  capable  of  govern- 

>       ing  states,  and  being  the  ministers  of  the  greatest 

pritic«s  *.     A  long  time  after  his  death,  that  part  of 

Italy  which  he  had  cultivated  and  improved  by  his 

instructions,  was  still  considered  as  the  nursery  and 

^     eeat  of  men  skilled  in  all  kinds  of  literature,  and 

maintained  that  glorious  character  for  several  ages* 

'  ^  The  Romans  certainly  entertained  a  high  opinion 

.    ^         of  Py thagoras's  virtue  and  merit,  since  the  oracle  of 

.-^^  Delghos  having  commanded  that  people,  during  the 

war  of  the  Samnites,  to  erect  two  statues  in  the  most 

conspicuous  part  of  Rome,  the  one  to  the  wisest, 

^    ■  ani  the  other  to  the  most  valiant  among  the  Greeks, 

they  accordingly  set  up  two  in  the  Copiitium^  r^prcv 

'  Avrls  spat,         t  PUn.  1.  xxxiv.  c.  6. 
^  ^  '   #  Pyfhfigorai  tenu'U  mafoiam  lllam  Gradam  cum  kotK^e^  Scdiicif^jw^ 

ittm  etiafn  ttuctoritate^  multaque  secvla  ^osiea  hc  xitru'tt  Ptjthagortorwn 
ttowcriy  ui  uutli  cludocii  vidcrmlur.     Tusc.  Quaest.  1.  i.  n.  38, 


y 
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senting  Pyths^ras  and  Themistodes.  >  Historians  Anauu 
are  not  exact  with. respect  to  the  time  and  place  of  ^^°S*">- 
Pythagoras's  death.  ;,  . 

U*    Croim.    Sybaris.    T/mrium. 

^  Croton  was  founded  by  MysceUus,  chief  of  the  A.  M* 
Achaians,  the  third  year  of  the  seventeenth  Olym-^^^p 
piad.     This  Myscellus  being  come  to  Deiphos  to  conr    ^^    , 
suit  the  oracle  of  Apollo,  about  the  spot  on  which  he 
should  build  his  city,  met  Archias  die  Corinthiaut 
there,  whp  was  arrived  uj^  the  same  account.  The 
god  gave  him  a  favourable  audience  ;  and  after  hav-  .        .  « 
ing  determined  thenf  with  regard  to  the  place  that 
would  best  suit  their  new  settlements,  he  proposed   < 
different  advantages  to  thein  j  and  left  them,  among 
other  particulars,  the  choice  of  riches  or  health.   The 
offer  of  riches  struck  Archias,  but  Myscellus  desired 
health  ;  and,  if  history  is  to  be  credited,  Apollo  per- 
formed his  promise  faithfully  to  both.      Archias 
founded  Syracuse,  which  sooir  becaiiie  the  most  opu- 
lent city  of  Greece.     *  Myscellus  laid  the  foundations 
of  Croton,  which  became;  so  famous  for  the  long  life 
and  innate  strength  of  its  inhabitants,  that  its  name 
was  used  proverbially,  to  signify  a  very  healthy  spot^ 
whose  air  was  extremely  pure.     The  people  of  it  sig- 
nalized themselves  in  a-great  number  of  victories  ia 
the  Grecian  games;  and  Strabo  relates,  that  in  the  ^ 

same  Olympiad,  seven  Crotonians  werq  crowned  in. 
the  Olympick  games,  and  carried  off  all  the  prizes  of 
the  stadium.  w 

^  Sybaris  was  ten  leagues  (two  hundred  stadia) 
from  Croton,  and  had  also  been  founded  by  the 
Achaians,  but  before  the  other.  This  city  became 
after\\^ards  very  powerful.  Four  neighbouring 
stated  and  twenty-five  cities,  were  subject  to  it,  sp 

^  Strab.  1.  tL  p.  262,  &  269.  Dioivys.  Halicarn.  Antlq  Rom. 
1.  ii.  p.  l£l.  »■  KfoTaj^  ^/sfif©.-  ^  Strab.  l.vi  p.  261. 

Athen.  1,  xii.p.  518— 520* 
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Artat.     that  it  was,^  aloile,  able  to  raise  an  army  df  thrtSB 
1-ongim.  hundred  thousand  men.    The  opulence  of  Sybaris 
was  soon  followed  by  luxury,  and. such  a  dissolute- 
ness as  is  scarcely  credible.     The  citizens  employed 
themselves  in  nothing  but  banquetSj,  game^  shows, 
parties  of  pleasure  and  carousals.      Publick  rewards 
and  marks  of  distinction  were  bestowed  on  those 
who  gave  the  most  magnificent  entertainments  ;  2iid 
even  to  such  cooks  as  were  best  skilled  in  the  impor- 
tant art  of  making  new  discoveries  in  the  dressing 
dishes,  and  invented  new  refinements  to  tickle  the 
palate.     The  Sybarites  ctfried  their  delicacy  and  ef- 
feminacy to  such  a  height,  that^hey  carefully  remov- 
ed from  their  city  all  such  artificers  whose  work 
was  noisy ;  and  would  not  suflFer  any  cocks  in  it, 
lest  their  shrill  piercing  crow  should  disturb  their 
balmy  slumbers. 
j^   l/[^      *  All  these  evils  were  heightened  by  dissension  and 
3474. '  discord,^ which  at  last  proved  their  ruin.     Five  hun- 
Ant.  J.C^red  of , the  wealthiest  in  the  city  having  been  expd- 
^^^*     led  by  the  faction  of  one  Tely  s,  fled  to  Crotori.  Telys 
demanded  to  have  them  surrendered  to  him  ;  and, 
on  the  refusal  of  the  Crotonians  to  deliver  them  up, 
(prompted  to  this  generous  resolution  by  Pythagoras 
who  then  lived  among  them)  war  was  declared.    The 
Sybarites  marched  three  hundred  thousand  men  into 
the  field,  and  the  Crotonians  only  an  hundred  thou- 
«  sand  ;  but  then  they  were  headed  by  Milo,  the  famous 

champion,  (of  whom  we  shall  soon  have  occasion  to 
speak)  over  whose  shoulders  a  lion's  skin  was  thrown, 
and  himself  armed  with^  club,  like  another  Hercules. 
The  latter  gained  a  compleat  victory,  and  made  a 
dreadful  havock  of  those, who  fled,  so  that  very  few 
escaped,  and  their  city  was  depopailated.  About 
threescore  years  after,  some  Thessalians  cai]|e  atid 
fettled  in  it ;  however,  they  did  not  long  enjoy  peace, 
being  driven  out  by  the  Crotonians.  Being  thus  re- 
duced to  the  most  fatal  extremity ,» they  imp][ored  the 

^  Diod.  1.  «xi.  p.  76^95.  ' 
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tticccmr  of  the  Laced^nnonians  and  Athenians.  The  Arttx. 
latter  moved  to  compassion  at  their  deplorable  con-  Longim* 
dition,  after  causing  proclamation  to  be  made  in 
Peloponnesus,  that  ail  who  were  willing  to  assist  that 
colony  were  at  liberty  to  do  it,  sent  the  Sybarites  a 
fleet  of  ten  ships,  under  the  command  of  Lampon  and 
Xenocrates.  ^  ^' 

"*  They  built  a  city  near  the  ancient  Sybaris,  and  A,,M. 
called  it  Thurium.   Two  men,  greatly  renowned  for  a^^^j'q 
th|ir  learning,  the  one  an  orator,  and  the  other  an    ^ ' 
historian,  settled  in  this  colony.    The  first  was  Ly- 
sias,  at  that  time  but  fifteen  years  of  age.    He  lived 
in  Thurium,  till  the  ill  fate  which  betel  the  Athe- 
nians in  Sicily,  and  then  Went  to  Athens.    The  se- 
cond was  Herodotus.    Though  he  was  born  in  Hali- 
carnassus,  a  city  of  Caria,  he  was  however,  considered 
as  a  native  of  Thurium,  because  he  settled  there 
with  that  colony.    I  shall  speak  more  largely  of  him 
hereafter. 

Divisions  soon  broke  out  in  the  city,  on  occasion 
of  the  new  inhabitants,  whom  the  rest  would  ex- 
clude from  all  publick  employments  and  privileges. 
But  as  these  were  nuich  more  numerous,  they  re- 
pulsed all  the  ancient  Sybarites,  and  got  the  sole  pos- 
session of  the  city.  Being  supported  by  the  alliance 
they  made  with  the  people  of  Groton,  they  soon  grew 
vastly  powerful ;  and  having  settled  a  popular  form 
of  government  in  their  city,  they  divided  the  citizens 
into  ten  tribes,  which  they  called  by  the  names  of  the 
di£Ferent  nations  whence  they  sprung. 

ni.  Charondas^  the  legislaton 

They  now  bent  their  whole  thoughts  to  the 
strengthening  of  their  government  by  wholesome 
laws,  for  wjiich  purpose  they  made  choice  of  Charon- 
das,  who  had  been  educated  in  Pythagoras's  school^ 

*■  Diooys.  Halicam.  in  vit.  Ljs.  p.  82.  Strab.  I.  xiv.  p.  65Q. 
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Artax.     to  digest  and  draw  them  up,    I  shall' quote  soihe  of 

^"S^"^-  them  in  this  place. 

,  I.  He  excluded  from  the  senate,  and  all  publick 
employments,  all  such  as  should  marry  a  second  wife, 
in  case  any  children  by  their  first  wife  were  living  j 
being  persuaded,  that  any  man  who  was  so  regard- 
less of  his  children's  interest,  jA^ould  be  equally  so  of 
•  his  country's,  and  be  as  worthless  a  magistrate  as  he 
had  been  a  father. 

2.  He  sentenced  all  false  accusers  to  be  carried 
through  every  part  of  the  city  crowned  with  heath 
or  broom,  as  the  vilest  of  men  ;  an  ignominy  which  » 
most  of  them  were  not  able  to  survive.  The  city 
thus  ddivered  from  those  pests  of  society,  was  re- 
stored to  its  former  tranquillity.  And  indeed,  • 
from  calumniators  generally  arise  all  feuds  and  con* 
tests,  whether  of  a  publick  or  private  nature ;  and 
yet,  according  to  Tacitus's  observation,  they  are  too 
much  tolerated  in  most  governments, 

3.  He  enacted  a  new  kind  of  law  against  another 
species  of  pests,  which  in  a  state  generally  first  occa* 
sions  depravity  of  manners ;  by  suffering  all  those  to 
be  prosecuted  who  should  fo»m  a  correspondence, 
or  contract  a  friendship  with  wicked  men,  and  by 
laying  a  heavy  fine  upon  them. 

4.  He  required  all  the  children  of  the  citizens  to 
be  educated  in  the  belles-lettres ;  the  effect  of  which 
is  to  polish  and  civilize  the  minds  of  men,  inspiring 
them  with  gentleness  of  manners,  and  inclining  them 
to  virtue ;  all  which  constitute  the  felicity  of  a  state, 
and  are  equally  necessary  to  citizens  of  all  conditions. 
In  this  view  he  appointed  salaries  (paid  by  the  state) 
for  masters  and  preceptors  ;  in  order  that  learning, 
by  being  communicated  gratis^  might  be  acquired 
by  all.  He  considered  ignorance  as  the  greatest  of 
evils,  and  the  source  whence  all  vices  flowed. 

*  DeleUoreSfgeftui  hammnm  huhlko  exitio  repcrtum^  Srpacnis  quldcm 
nunquam  $(itis  c^mcitum.     Tacit*  Anaal.  1.  iv.  c.  30. 
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5.  He  made  a  law  with  respect  to  orphans  which  Lonehn. 
appears    sufficiently  judicious,  by    intrusting   the 

care  of  their  education  to  their  relations  by  the 
mother's  side,  as  their  lives  would  not  be  in  danger 
from  them  ;  and  the  management  of  their  estates  to 
their  paternal  relations,  it  being  the  interest  of  these 
to  make  the  greatest  advantage  of  them,  since  they 
would  inherit  them,  in  case  of  the  demise  of  their 
wards. 

6.  Instead  of  putting  deserters  to  death,  and  those 
who  quitted  their  ranks  and  fled  in  battle,  he  only 
sentenced  them  to  make  their  appearance  during 
three  days  in  the  city,  drest  in  the  habit  of  women, 
imagining,  that  the  dread  of  so  ignominious  a  pu- 
nishment  would  produce  the  same  effect  as  putting 
to  death  ;  and  being,  at  the  same  time,  desirous  of 
giving  such^  cowardly  citizens  an  opportunity  of 
atoning  for  their  fault. 

7.  To  prevent  his  laws  from  being  too  rashly  or 
easily  abrogated,  he  imposed  a  very  severe  and  ha- 
zardous  condition  on  all  persons  who  should  pro* 
pose  to  alter  or  amend  them  in  any  manner.  These 
were  sentenced*  to  appear  in  the  publick  assembly 
^vith  a  halter  about  their  necks ;  and,  in  case  the  al* 
teration  proposed  did  not  pass,  they  were  to  be  im- 
mediately  strangled.  There  were  but  three  amende* 
inents  ever  proposed,  and  all  of  them  admitted. 

Charondas  did  not  long  survive  his  own  laws. 
Returning  one  day  from  pursuing  some  thieves,  and 
finding  a  tumult  in  the  city,  he  came  armed  into  the 
assembly,  though  he  himsdf  had  prohibited  this  by 
an  express  law.  A  certain  person  objected  to  him  in 
severe  terms,  that  he  violated  his  own  laws  ;  /  do  not 
violate  tbem,  says  he,  but  thus  seal  them  with  my  blood; 
saying  which  he  plunged  his  sword  into  his  bosom> 
and  expired* 
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IV,  Zaleucusy  another  lawgiver. 

Artax.  "  At  the  same  time  there  'arose  among  the  Lo- 
Longim.  crians  another  famous  legidator,  Zaleucus  by  oiame, 
who,  as  well  as  Charondas,  had  been  Pythagoras's 
disciple.  There  is  now  scarce  any  thiog  extant  of 
tis,  except  a  kind  of  pre^imbie  to  his  laws,  which 
gives  a  most  advantageous  idea  of  them.  He  ro- 
quires,  above  all  things,  of  the  citii&e;ns9  to  believe  and 
be  lira Jy  persuaded,  that  there  are  gods  ;  and  a^ds, 
that  the  bare  castii^g  up  our  eyes  to  the  heavens, 
and  contemplating  their  order  and  beauty,  are  suf- 
jjcient  to  convince  us,  that  it  is  impossible  so  won- 
derful a  fabrick  could  have  been  formed  by  mere 
chance  or  human  power.  As  the  natural  cons&. 
flyence  of  this  belief,  he  exhorts  men  to  honour  and 
revere  the  gods,  as  the  authors  of  whafever  is  good 
adjust  among  mortals  ;  and  to  honour  them,  not 
merely  by  sacrifices  and  splendid  gifts,  but  by  a  sage 
conduct,  and  by  parity  and  innocence  of  manners  j 
these  being  infinitely  nK>re  grateful  to  the  immor* 
talsj  than  all  the  sacritfices'  that  .cai;i  l^e  offered. 

After  this  religious  exordium,  in  which  he  de- 
scribes the  Supreme  Being  as  the  source  whence  all 
Ifiws  flow,  as  the  chief  authority  which  commands 
obedience  to  them,  as  the  most  powerful  motive  for 
our  faithful  observance  of  them,  and  as  the  perfect 
model  to  which  mankind  ought  to  contbrm ;  he  de- 
scends to  the  particulars  of  those  duties  which  mea 
owe  to  one  another ;  and  lays  down  a  precept  which 
is  very  well  adapted  to  preserve  peace  and  unity  in 
society, by  enjoining  the  individuals  of  it  not  to  make 
their  hatred  and  dissensions  perpetual,  which  would 
argue  an  unsociable  and  savage  disposition ;  but  to 
treat^their  enemies  as  men  who  would  soon  be  their 
friends.  This  is  carrying  morality  to  as  great  a  per- 
fection as  could  be  expected  from  heathens. 

With  regard  to  the  duty  of  judges  and  magistrates, 

f  Diod.  1.  xii.  p.  79— SS. 
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after  representinf^  to  them,  that  in  pronouncing  sen- Artax. 
tence,  they  ought  never  to  suffer  themselves  to  be  ^^^^8^"^* 
biassed  by  friendship,  hatred,  or  any  other  passion  ; 
he  only  exhorts  them  not  to  behave  with  the  least 
haughtiness  or  severity  towards  the  parties  engaged 
in  law,  since  such  are  but  too  unhappy  in  being 
obliged  to  undergo  all  the  toils  and  fatigues  insepa- 
rable from  lawsuits.  The  office  indeed  of  judges,  how 
laborious  soever  it  may  be,  is  far  from  giving  them  a 
right  to  use  the  contending  parties  with  ill-nature  ; 
the  very  forip  and  essence  of  their  employment  re- 
quiring them  to  behave  with  impartiality,  and  to  do 
justice  on  all  occasions  ;  and  when  they  distribute 
this  even  ^^ith  inildness  and  humanity,  it  is  only  a 
debt  they  pay,  and  not  a  favour  they  grant. 

To  banish  luxury  from  his  republick,  which  he 
looked  upon  as  the  certain  destruction  of  a  govern-^ 
ment,  he  did  not  follow  the  practice  established  in 
some  nations,  whejre  it  is  thought  sufficient,  for  the 
restraining  it,  to  punish,  by  pecuniary  mulcts,  such 
as  infringe  the  laws  made  on  that  occasion,  but  he 
acted,  says  the  historian,  in  a  more  artful  and  ingCr 
nious,  and  at  the  samp  time  more  effectual  manner, 
He  prdhibited  women  from  wearing  rich  and  costly 
stuffs,  embroidered  robes,  precious  stories,  ear-rings, 
necklaces,  bracelets,  gold  rings,  and  such  like  orna- 
mcnts  ;  excepting  none  from  this  law  but  common 
prostitutes.  He  enacted  a  like  law  with  regard  to 
the  men ;  excepting,  in  the  ^atne  manner,  from  the 
observance  of  it,  such  only  as  were  willing  to  pass  ^ 
for  debauchees  and  infamous  wretches.  By  these 
regulations  h^  easily,  and  without  violence,  preserv- 
ed the  citizens  from  the  least  approaches  to  luxury 
and  effeminacy  *,  For  no  person. was  so  abandoned 
to  all  sense  of  honour,  as  to  be  willing  to  wear  the 
badges  of  his  shame,  under  the  eye,  as  it  were,  of  aU 
the  citizens;  since  this  would  make  him  the  publick 
laughing-stockj  and  ^reflect  eterjiai  inf;imy  on  his 
family.  *• 

*  Mare  inter  vcfercs  recep/Of  r^w  saih  pxvni^um  arltrmus  rmpiidicas  in 
ipiaproffSiionefagiUicredebunt.  Taciti  Annal.  1.  ii.  c.  U5. 
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V.     Milo,  the  champion. 

Artax.  Wc  have  seen  him  at  the  head  of  an  army  obtain 
Longim.  a  great  victory.  However,  he  was  still  more  renown- 
ed for  his  athJetick  strength,  than  for  his  military 
bravery.  He  was  surnamed  Crotoniensis,  from  Cro- 
ton  the  place  of  his  birth.  It  was  his  daughter, 
whom,  as  was  before  related,  Democedes  the  famous 
physician,  and  Milo's  countryman,  married,  after  he 
had  fled  from  Darius^s  court  to  Greece,  his  native 
country. 

®  Pausanias  relates,  that  Milo,  when  but  a  child, 
was  seven  times  victorious  in  one  day  at  the  Pythian 
games ;  that  he  won  six  victories  (at  wrestling)  in 
the  Olympick  games,  one  of  which  was  also  gained 
in  his  childhood ;  and  that  challenging  a  seventh 
time,  (in  Olympia)  any  person  to  wrestle  with  him, 
he  could  not  engage  for  want  of  an  opponent.  He 
would  hold  a  pomegranate  in  such  a  manner,  that 
without  breaking  it,  he  would  grasp  it  so  fast  in  his 
hand,  that  no  force  could  possibly  wrest  it  from  him. 
He  would  stand  so  firm  on  a  *  discus^  which  had 
been  oiled  tQ  make  it  the  more  slippery,  that  it  u-^s 
impossible  to  move  him  on  these  occasions.  He 
would  bind  his  head  with  a  cord,  after  which  hold- 
^  ing  his  breath  strongly,  tjie  veins  of  his  head  would 
swell  so  prodigiously  as  to  break  the  rope.  When 
Milo,  fixing  his  elbow  on  his  side,  stretched  forth  his 
right  hand  quite  open,  with  his  fingers  held  close 
one  to  the  other,  his  thumb  excepted,  which  he 
raised,  the  utifiost  strength  of  man  could  not  sepa- 
rate his  little  finger  from  the  other  three. 

All  this  was  only  a  vain  and  puerile  ostentation  of 
his  strength.  Chance,  however,  gave  him  an  oppor- 
tunity or  making  a  much  more  laudable  use  of  it. 
P  One  day  as  he  was  attending  the  lecttires  of  Py- 

•  Lib.  vi.  p.  S69,  370.  p  ^trah.  1.  vi.  p.  263. 

*  This  discu$  W)is  a  kind  of  quoit ,  flat  and  round. 
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tfaagoras,  (for  he  was  one  of  his  most  constant  dis-  Artax. 
ciples)  the  pillar  which  supported  the  deling  of  the  L®^«™* 
school  in  which  the  pupils  were  assembled,  being 
shaken  by  some  accident,  Milo  supported  it  by  his 
single  strength,  gave  the  auditors  time  to  get  away, 
and  afterwards  he  escaped  himself. 

What  is  related  of  the  voracious  appetite  of  the 
Athletx  is  almost  incredible.  ^  Milo's  appetite  was 
scarce  satiated  with  twenty  minac  Cpounds)  of  meat^ 
the  same  quantity  of  bread,  and  three  *  co?2gii  of 
wine  every  day.  Athenxus  relates,  that  this  cham- 
pion  having  run  the  whole  length  of  the  stadium, 
with  a  bull  of  four  years  old  on  his  shoulders,  he 
afterwards  knocked  him  down  with  one  stroke  of 
his  fist,  and  eat  the  whole  beast  that  very  day.  I 
will  take  it  for  granted,  that  all  the  other  particu- . 
krs  related  of  JVIilo,  are  true  ;  but  is  it  probable,  that 
one  man  could  devour  a  whole  ox  in  so  short  a 
time  ? 

^  We  are  told  that  Milo,  when  advanced  to  a  very 
great  age,  seeing  the  rest  of  the  champions  wrest- 
Ung,  and  gazing  upon  his  own  arms  which  once  were 
so  vigorous  and  robust,  but  were  then  very  much 
enfeebled  by  time,  he  burst  into  tears  and  cried, 
jilas  /  these  arms  are  now  dead. 

!  And  yet  he  either  forgot  or  concealed  his  weak- 
ness  from  himself ;  the  strong  persuasion  he  enter- 
tained of  his  own  strength,  and  which  he  preserved 
to  the  last,  proved  fatal  to  him.  Happening  to  meet, 
as  he  was  .travelling,  an  old  oak,  which  had  been 
q)ened  by  some  wedges  that  were  forced  into  it,  he 
undertook  to  split  it  in  two  by  his  bare  strength. 
But  after  forcing  out  the  wedges,  his  arms  were 
catched  in  the  trunk  of  the  tree,  by  the  violence 
with  which  it  closed;  so  that  being  unable  to  dis- 
engage his  hands,  he  was  devoured  by  wolves. 

*»  Athen,  1.  x,  p.  4-13.  '  Cic.  de  Sencct.  n.  27, 

*  Pausan.  1.  vi.  p.  370. 

*  Thirty  pounds,  or  fifteen  quarts. 
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ArtHT.  t  ^^  author  has  judiciously  observed,  that  this 
"^""'  surprisingly-robust  champion,  who  prided  himself  so 
much  in  his  bodily  strength,  was  the  weakest  of 
men  with  regard  to  a  passion,  which  often  subdues 
^and  captivates  the  strongest ;  a  courtezan  having 
gahisd  so  great  an  ascendant  over  Milo,  that  she  ty- 
rannized over  him  in  the  most  imperious  manner, 
and  made  him  obey  whatever  commands^  she  laid 
upon  him. 

C  H  A  P.    IIL 

Tbe  war  of  Pclopmncsus. 

1  HE  Pcloponnesian  war,  which  I  am  noW  cnter- 
^^-^*  ing  upon,  began  about  the  end  of  the  fijst  year  of 
Ant. j/c.^'^^  eighty-seventh  Olympiad,  and  laste^d  twenty-se- 
43].    ven  years.     Thucydides  has  writ  the  history  of  it  to 
the  twenty-first  year  inclusively.     He   gives  us  an 
accurate  account  of  the  several  trans:fctions  of  every 
year,  which  he  divides  into  campaigns  and  winter- 
quarters.     However,  I  shall  not  be  so  minute,  and 
shall  only  extract  such  parts  of  it  as  appear  most  ea? 
tertaining  and  instructive.     Plutarch  and  Diodorus 
Siculus  will  also  be  of  great  assistance  to  mc  on  this 
occasion. 

Sect.  I.  The  siege  ofPlatad^  by  the  Thebam.  Altera 
nate  ravages  of  Attica  and  Peloponnesus.  Honours 
paid  to  the  Athenians  who  fell  in  the  first  campaign. 


T. 


The  first  year  of  the  war. 

HE  first  act  ,of  hostility  by  which  the  war 
began,  was  committed  by  the  Thebans,  who  be- 
sieged PlataKe,  a  city  of  Boeotia,  in  alliance  with 
Athens.  They  were  introduced  into  it  by  treachery  ; 
but  the  citizens  falling  upon  them  in  the  night, 
killed   them,  about  two  hundred    excepted,  who 

*  ^lian.  1.  It.  c.  24.  "  ThucycL  1.  li.  p.  99—122.    Diod. 

1.  Yii.  p  97—100.     Plut.  in  PericL  p.  170. 
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^n  taken  prisoners,  and  who  a  little  after  Were  Anax. 
put  to  death.     The  Athenians,  as  soon  as  the  news  ^^^^g^"^- 
was  brought  of  the  action  at  Plataeae,  sent  sttccours 
and  provisions  thither,  and  cleared  the  city  of  3^ 
persons  t«ho  were  incafpable  of  bearing  arms. 

The  truce  being  evidently  broke,  both  sid^s  pre- 
pared openly  for  war  ;  and  ambassadors  were  sent  to 
all  placed  to  strengthen  themselves  by  the  alliance  of 
the  Greeks  and  Barbarians.  Every  part  of  Greece 
was  in  motion,  some  few  states  and  cities  excepted, 
whicK#x)ntinued  neuter,  till  they  should  see  the  event 
of  the  war.  The  majority  were  for  the  Lacedaemo- 
nians, as  being  the  deliverers  of  Greece,  and  espous- 
ed their  interest  very  warmly,  because  the  Athe- 
nians forgetting  that  the  moderation  and  gentleness 
with  which  they  commanded  over  others,  had  pro- 
cured them  many  allies,  had  afterwards  alienated  the 
greatest  part  of  them  by  their  pride  and  the  severity 
of  their  government,  and  incurred  the  hatred,  not 
only  of  mose  who  were  then  subject  to  them,  but  of 
all  such  as  were  apprehensive  of  becoming  their  de- 
pendants. In  this  temper  of  mind  were  the  Greeks 
at  that  time.  The  confederates  of  each  of  those 
states  were  as  follow. 

All  Peloponnesus,  Argos  excepted,  which  stood 
neuter,  had  declared  for  Lacedsemonia.  The  Achai- 
ans,  the  inhabitants  of  Pallene  excepted,  had  also 
joined  them  ;  but  the  latter  also  engaged  insensibly 
.  in  that  war.  Out  of  Peloponnesixs  were  the  peof^e 
of  Megara,  Locris,  Boeotia,  Phocis,  Ambracia,  Leu- 
cadia,  and  Anactorium. 

The  confederates  of  the  Athenians  were,  the  peo- 
ple of  Chios,  Lesbos,  Platsese,  the^  Messenians  of  Nau- 
pactus ;  the  greatest  part  of  the  Acarnanians,  Cor- 
cyrans,  Cephalenians,  and  Zacynthians,  besides  the 
several  tributary  countries,  as  maritime  Caria,  Doria 
that  liej  near  it,  Ionia,  tlje  Hellespont;  and  the 
cities  of  Thrace,  Chalcis  an<i  Potidaea  excepted ; 
all  the  islands  between  Crete  and  Peloponnesus,  east- 
ward }  and  the  CyclaDfles,  Melos  and  Thera  excepted. 
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Artax.  Immediately  after  the  attempt  an  Flztxx^  the  La- 
Longim.  cedaemonians  had  ordered  forces  to  be  levied  both 
within  and  without  Peloponnesus ;  and  made  all  the 
preparations  necessary  foF  entering  the  enemy's  coua* 
try.  All  things  being  ready,  two-thirds  o&the  troc^ 
marched  to  the  isthmus  of  Corinth,  and  the  rest 
were  left  to  guard  the  country,  Archidamus  king  of 
Lacedaemonia,  who  commanded  the  army,  assembled 
the  generals  and  chief  officers,  and  calling  up  the  re- 
membrance of  the  great  actions  performed  by  their 
ancestors,  and  those  they  themselves  had  (^ne,  or 
been  eye-witnesses  to,  he  exhorted  them  to  support, 
with  the  utmost  efforts  of  their  valour,  the  pristine 
glory  of  their  respective  cities,  as  well  as  their  own 
fame.  He  declared,  that  the  eyes  of  all  Greece  wei^ 
upon  them ;  and  that,  in  expectation  of  the  issue  ef 
a  war  which  would  determine  its  fate,  they  were  in- 
cessantly addressing  heaven  in  favour  of  a  people, 
^  who  were  as  dear  jto  them  as  the  Athenians  wece 

become  odious :  That,  howevei,  he  could  not  deny, 
but  that  they  were  ^oing  to  march  against  an  ene- 
my, who,  though  greatly  inferior  to  them  in  num- 
bers and  in  strength,  were  nevertheless  very  power- 
ful, warlike,  and  daring;  and  whose  courage  would 
doubtless  be  still  more  mflamed  by  the  sight  of  dan- 
ger, and  the  laying  waste  of  their  territories  * :  That 
therefore  they  must  ex«rt  themselves  to  the  utmost, 
to  spread  an  immediate  terror  in  the  country  they 
were  going  to  enter,  and  to  inspire  the  allies  with 
new  vigour.  The  whole  army  answered  in  the 
loudest  acclamations  of  joy,  and  assured  their  gene- 
rals that  they  would  do  their  duty. 

The  assembly  breaking  up,  Archidamus,  still  zea- 
lous for  the  welfare  of  Greece,  and  meditating  how 
he  might  best  prevent  a  rupture,  the  dreadful  conse- 
quences of  which  he  foresaw,  sent  a  Spartan  to 
Athens,  to  endeavour, ^before  they  should  come  to 

*  Gnams  prhnis  cventibus  metum  out  fiduaam  ^(fv'.     Tacit*  Ai^ 
nal.  L  ziii.  c.  31. 
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hostilities,  to  prevsul,  if  possible,  with  the  Athe-Arut. 
nians  to  lay  aside  their  designs;  since  otherwise  an  "S*"^ 
army  would  soon  march  into  Attica.  But  the  Athe- 
nians, so  far  from  admitting  him  to  audience,  or 
hearing  his  reasons,  would  not  so  much  as  sufifer 
him  to  come  into  their  city:  Pericles  having  pre- 
vailed with  the  people  to  make  an  order,  that  no 
herald  or  ambassador  should  be  received  from  the 
Lacedaemonians,  till  they  had  first  laid  down  their 
arms.  In  consequence  of  this,  the  Spartan  was 
comncianded  to  leave  the  country  that  very  day; 
and  an  escort  was  sent  to  guard  him  to  the  fron- 
tiers, and  tp  prevent  his  speaking  to  any  person  by 
the  way.  At  his  taking  leave  of  the  Athenians,  he 
told  them,  that  from  that  day  great  calamities  would 
ensue  to  all  Greece.  Archidamus,  seeing  no  hopes 
of  a  reconciliation,  marched  for  Attica,  at  the  head 
of  sixty  thousand  chosen  forces. 

Pericles,  before  the  Lacedaemonians  had  entered 
this  country,  declared  to  the  Athenians^  that  should 
Archidamus,  when  he  was  laying  waste  their  terri- 
tones,  spare  his  (Pericles)  lands,  either  on  account 
of  the  right  of  hospitality  which  subsisted  between 
them,  or  to  furnish  his  enemies,  and  those  who  en- 
vied him,  with  a  handle  to  slander  him,  as  holding 
intelligence  wifii  him,  he  declared,  that  from  that 
day  he  made  over  all  his  lands  and  houses  to  the 
city  of  Athens.  He  remonstrated  to  the  Athenians, 
that  it  was  their  interest  to  consume  the  enemy's 
troops,  by  protracting  the  war;  and  that,  for  this 
purpose,  they  must  immediately  remove  all  their 
effects  out  of  the  country,  retire  to  the  city,  and 
shut  themselves  up  in  it  without  ever  hazarding  a 
battle.  The  Athenians,  indeed,  had  not  forces 
enough  to  take  the  field  and  oppose  the  enemy. 
Their  troops,  exclusive  of  those  in  garrison,  amounted  "  %  * 
but  to  thirteen  thousand  heavy-armed  soldiers;  and 
sixteen  thousand  inhabitants,  including  the  young 
and  did,  the  citizens  as  well  as  others,  who  were 
appointed  to  defend  Athens:  And  besides  these, 
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Altai,  twelve  hundred  troopers,  including  the  archers  who 
l^^gi^'  rode  on  horseback,  and  sixteen  hundred  foot  af- 
chers.  This  was  the  whole  army  of  the  Athenians.  • 
But  their  chief  strength  consisted  in  a  fleet  of  three 
hundred  galHes,  part  of  which  were  ordered  to  lay 
waste  the  enemy's  country,  and  the  rest  to  awe  the 
alHts,  on  whom  contributions  were  levied,  without 
which  the  Athenians  could  not  defray  the  expences  of 
the  war. 

The  Athenians,  animated  by  the  warm  exhorta- 
tions of  Pericles,  brought  from  the  country  their 
wives,  their  children,  their  moveables,  and  all  their 
effects,  after  which  they  pulled^  down  their  hotTse^, 
and  even  carried  off  the  timber  of  them.  With  re- 
gard to  the  cattle  of  all  kinds,  they  conveyed  therh 
into  the  island  of  Euboea  and  the  neighbouring  isles. 
However,  they  were,  deeply  afflicted  at  the  sad  and 
precipitate  migration,  and  it  even  forced  tears  from 
their  eyes.  From  the  time  the  Persians  left  their 
country,  that  is,  for  near  fifty  years,  they  had  en- 
joyed the  sweets  of  peace,  wholly  employed  in  cul- 
tivating their  lands,  and  feeding  their  flocks.  But 
now  (sad  fate  of  war!)  they  were  obliged  to  abandoti 
every  thing.  They  took  up  their  habitations  in  the 
city,  as  conveniently  as  they  could,  in  the  midst  of 
such  confusion;  retiring  either  to  their  relations  or 
friends ;  and  some  withdrew  even  to  the  temples  and 
other  publick  places. 

In  the  mean  time  the  Lacedremonians,  being  set 
out  upon  their  march,  entered  the  country,  and  en- 
camped at  CEnoe,  which  is  the  first  fortress  towards 
Boeotia.  They  employed  a  long  time  in  preparing 
the  attack,  and  raising  the  batteries;  for  which  rea- 
son complaints  were  made  against  Archidamus,  as 
^  if  he  carried  on  the  war  indolently,  because  he  had 

0  "  not  approved  of  it;  He  was  accused  of  being  too 
slow  in  his  marches,  and  of  encamping  too  long 
near  Corinth.  He  was  also  charged  with  having 
been  too  dilatory  in  raising  the  army,  and  having 
desired  to  give  the  Athenians  opportunity  to^carry 
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fiffall  the?r  etfectsout  of  the  country;  whereas,  (they  Artax. 
said)  had  he  marched  speedily  into  it,  all  they  had^^^^S*™- 
might  have  been  plundered  and  destroyed.  His  de- 
sign, however,  was  to  engage  the  Athenians,  by 
these  delays,  to  agree  to  an  acconritnodation,  and  to 
prevent  a  rupture,  the  consequences  of  which  he 
foresaw  would  be  pernicious  to  all  Greece.  Finding, 
after  makin^^  several  assaults,  that  it  would  be  impos- 
sible for  him  to  take  the  city,  he  raised  the  siege^ 
and  entered  Attics  in  the  midst  of  the  harvest. 
Having  laid  waste  the  whole  country,  he  advanced 
as  far  as  Acharnae,  one  of  the  greatest  towns  near 
Athens,  and  but  fifteen  hundred  paces  from  the 
city.  He  there  pitched  his  camp,  in  hopes  that  the 
Athenians,  exasperated  to  see  him  advanced  so  near, 
would  sally  out  to  defend  their  country,  and  give 
him  an  opportunity  of  coming  to  a  battle. 

It  indeed  was  a  great  mortification  to  the  Athe- 
nians, (haughty  and  imperious)  to  be  braved  and 
insulted  in  this  manner  by  an  enemy,  whom  they 
did  not  think  superior  to  themselves  in  courage. 
They  were  eye-witnesses  of  the,  dreadful  havock 
made  of  their  lands,  and  saw  all  their  houses  and 
farms  in  a  blaze.  This  sad  spectacle  was  now  so 
shocking,  that  they  could  not  bear  it  ^any  longer, 
and  therefore  demanded  fiercely  to  be  led  out  against 
the  Lacedaemonians,  be  the  consequence  what  it 
would.  Pericles  saw  plainly,  that  the  Athenians 
would  thereby  hazard  every  thing,  and  expose  their 
city  to  certain  destruction,  should  they  march  out 
to  engage,  under  the  walls  of  their  city,  an  army  of 
sixty  thousand  fighting  men,  composed  of  the 
choicest  troops  at  that  time  in  Boeotia  and  Pelopon- 
nesus. Besides,  he  had  inade  it  his  chief  mixini,  to 
spare  the  blood  of  the  citizens,  since  that  was  an  irre* 
parable  loss.  Pursuing  inflexibly  therefore  the  plan  *  n 
he  had  laid  down,  and  studious  of  nothing  but  how 
he  might  check  the  impatience  and  ardour  of  the 
Athenians,  he  was  particularly  careful  not  to  assemble 
tithef  the  senate  or  the  people  j  lest  they  should  form 
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Artax.  some  fatal  resolution,  in  spite  of  all  the  opposition 
Longiro,  in  his  power.  His  friends  used  all  the  intreaties 
imaginable,  to  make  him  change  his  conduct-  His 
enemies,  on  the  other  side,  endeavoured  to  stagger 
him  by  their  menaces  and  slanderous  discourses. 
They  strove  to  rouze  him  by  songs  and  satires,  in 
which  they  aspersed  him  as  a  man  of  a  cowardly, 
insensible  cast  of  mind,  who  basely  gave  up  his 
country  to  the  sword  of  the  enemy.  But  no  man 
shewed  so  much  rancour  against  Pericles  as  *  Cleon. 
He  was  the  son  of  a  currier,  and  also  followed  that 
trade.  He  had  raised  himself  by  faction^^and  proba- 
bly by  a  species  of  merit  which  those  must  possess 
who  would  rise  in  popular  governments.  He  had  a 
thundering,  and  at  the  same  time  a  specious  voice; 
and  besides  he  possessed,  in  a  wonderful  manner, 
the  art  of  gaining  the  people,  and  bringing  them 
over  to  his  interest.  It  was  he  who  enacted  a  law, 
that  three  oboH  (not  two  as  before)  should  be  given 
to  each  of  the  six  thousand  judged.  The  character- 
isticks  which  more  immediately  distinguished  him 
were,  an  insupportably-.vain  opinion  of  his  own 
abilities,  a  ridiculous  persuasion  of  his  uncommo« 
merit;  and  a  boldness  of  speech,  which  he  carried 
to  so  high  a  pitch  of  insolence  as  to  spare  no  man* 
But  none  of  these  things  could  move  Pericles  t*  His 
great  strength  of  mind  raised  him  above  low,  vulgar 
clamours.  Like  a  good  pilot  in  a  raging  storm, 
who  after  he  has  given  out  the  proper  orders,  and 
taken  all  the  precautions  necessary,  is  studious  of 
nothing  but  how  to  make  the  best  use  of  his  art, 
without  suffering  himself  to  be  moved  by  the  tears 
or  intreaties  of  those  whom  fear  has  distracted; 
Pericles,  in  like  manner,  after  having  put  the  city 
in  a  good  posture  of  defence,  and  posted  guards  in 
♦  '  all  places  to  prevent  a  surprize,  followed  those  coui>- 

*  It  is  he  whom  Aristophanes  has  inveighed  so  much  against 
in  sevcnil  of  his  comedies. 

t  Spcincndis  rumor i bus  vali Jus.     Tacit. 
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sels  which  his  prudence  suggested,  entirely  regard- Arux. 
less  of  the  complaints,  the  taunts  and  licentious  dis--^^^*™* 
courses  of  the  citizens;  from  a  firm  persuasion,  that 
he  knew  much  better  than  they  in  what  manner 
they  were  to  be  governed.  *  It  then  appeared  evi- 
dently, says  Plutarch,  that  Pericles  was  absolute 
master  of  the  minds  of  the  Athenians,  since  he  pre- 
vailed so  far  (at  such  a  juncture  as  this)  *  as  to  keep 
them  from  sallying  out  of  the  city,  as  if  he  had  kept 
the  keys  of  the  city  in  his  own  possession ;  and 
fixed,  on  their  arms,  the  seal  of  his  authority,  to 
forbid  their  making  use  of  them.  Things  happened 
exactly  as  Pericles  had  foretold ;  for  the  enemy,  find- 
ing the  Athenians  were  determined  not  to  stir  out 
of  their  city,  and  having  advice  that  the  enemy's 
fleet  carried  fire  and  sword  into  their  territories, 
they  raised  their  camp,  and  after  making  dreadful 
havock  in  the  whole  country  through  which  they 
marched,  they  returned  to  Peloponnesus,  and  re- 
tired to  their  several  homes. 

It  might  here  be  asked,  why  Pericles  acted,  on 
this  occasion,  in  a  quite  different  manner  from  what 
Themistodes  had  done  about  fifty  years  before, 
when,  at  Xerxes's  approach,  he  made  the  Athenians 
march  out  of  their  city,  and  abandon  it  to  the  ene- 
my. But  a  little  reflexion  will  shew,  that  the  cir- 
cumstances differed  widely.  Themistodes,  being 
invaded  by  all  the  forces  of  the  East,  justly  con- 
cluded that  it  would  be  impossible  for  him*  to  with- 
stand, in  a  single  city,  those  millions  of  Barbarians 
who  would  have  poured  upon  it  like  a  deluge,  and 
deprived  him  of  all  hopes  of  being  succoured  by  his 
allies.  This  is  the  reason  given  by  Cicero.  Fluctum 
enim  iotius  Barbariaferre  tirbs  una  nonpoterat.  It  was 
therefore  prudent  in  him  to  retire  for  some  time, 
and  to  let  the  confused  multitude  of  Barbarians  con- 

*  Plut.  An  Seni  ger.  fit.  resp  p.  7^. 
*  Aft£X6yXu0'f  ^  fAO¥0¥i  Tft  oirXd   Til  Syi[ah  k»\  ri;  xXiTf  t»v 
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Artax.  sume  and  destroy  one  another.  But  Pericles  was 
hongim.  QQj.  engaged  in  ^o  formidable  and  oppressive  a  war. 
The  odds  were  not  very  great,  and  he  foresaw  it 
V^ould  allow  hipi  time  to  breathy.  Thus,  like  a  ju^ 
dicious  man  and  an  a^ble  politician,  he  kept  close  ia 
Athens,  and  could  not  be  moved  either  by  the  re- 
monstrances or  murmurs  of  the  citizens.  -^  Cicero, 
writing  to  his  friend  Atticus,  condemns  absolutely 
the  resolution  which  Pompey  formed  and  execjUted, 
to  abandon  Rome  to  Caesar;  whereas  he  ought,  in 
imitation  of  Pericles,  to  have  shut  himself  up  in  it 
with  the  senate,*  the  magistrates,  and  the  worthiest 
of  the  citizens  who  had  declared  in  his  favour. 

After  the  L^icedaemonians  were  retired,  jhe  Athe- 
nians put  troops  into  all  the  important  posts  both 
by  sea  and  land,  pursuant  to  the  plan  they  intended 
to  follow  as  long  as  the  war  continued.  They  also 
came  to  a  resolution,  to  keep  always  a  thpusan4 
talents  in  reserve*,  and  an  hundred  gallies;  an4 
never  to  use  them,  except  the  enemy  should  invade 
Attica  by  sea;  at  the  same  time  making  it  death  for 
any  man  to  propose  the  employing  them  any  other 
way. 

The  gallic  which  had  been  sent  into  Peloponnesus 
made  dreadful  havock  there,  which  consoled  thq 
Athenians,  in  some  measure,  for  the  losses  they  had 
sustained.  One  day  as  the  forces  were  going  on 
board,  and  Pericles  was  entering  hi^  own  ship,  a 
sudden  and  total  eclipse  of  the  sun  ensued,  and  the 
eai'th  was  overspread  with  the  deepest  gloom.  This 
phseuomenon  filled  the  minds  of  the  Athenians  with 
the  utmost  terror,  superstition,  and  the  ignorance 
of  natural  causes,  making  them  consider  such  events 
as  fat4l  omens.  Pericles  seeing  the  pilot  who  was  on 
board  his  ship  astonished,  and  incapable  of  xnanar 
gin^  the  helm,  threw  his  cloak  over  his  face,  and 
asked  him  whether  he  saw:  The  pilot  answering, 

y  Lib.  vli.  Epist.  11. 
*  Three  millions^ 
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that  the  clpak  took  away  aUobjects  from  his  sight}  Artax. 
Pericles  then  gave  him  to  understaud,  that  a  like^®^^'™' 
cause,  viz.  the  interposition  of  the  vast  body  of  the 
moon  between  liis  eyes  and  the  sun,  prevented  his 
peeing  its  splendor. 

^  The  fira^  year  of  the  war  of  Peloponnesus  being 
now  elapsed,  the  i^tlijcnians,  during  the  winter,  so* 
lenmized  publick  func;*als,  according  to  ancient  cus- 
tom, (a  practice  truly  humaT;ie,  and  expressive  of  a 
just  gratitude)  in  honour  of  those' who  had  lost  their 
hves  in  that  campaign,  a  ceremony  they  observe4  ^ 
durhig  the  whole  course  of  that  war.  For  this  pur- 
pose they  set  up,  three  days  before,  a  tent,  i^  which 
the  bones  of  the  deceased  citizens  were  exposed,  5^14 
every  person  strewed  flowers,  incense,  periiunes,  and 
things  of  the  same  kin4  ypon  tho§c  remains.  They 
afterwards  were  put  on  a  kind  of  chariots,  in  coffinf 
piade  of  cypress  wood,  every  tribe  having  its  parti- 
cular coflln  and  chariot;  but  in  one  of  the  latter  a 
large  empty  *  coffin  was  cafrie45  in  honour  of  those 
whose  bodies  had  not  been  foijii^d.  The  processioa 
jnarched  with  a  grave,  majestick,  a^d  rcligiouspomp; 
a  great  number  of  inhabitants,  both  citizeps  api 
foreigners,  assisted  at  this  mournful  solemnity.  The 
relations  of  the  deceased  officers  and  soldiers  stoo4 
weeping  at;  the  sepulchre.  These  bones  were  carried 
to  a  publick  monument,  in  the  finest  suburb  of  the 
city,  called  the  Ceramicus;  where  were  buried,  in 
all  ages,  those  who  lost  their  lives  in  the  field>  ex- 
cept the  warriors  of  Marathon,  who,  to  immortalize 
their  rare  valour,  were  interred  in  the  field  of  battle. 
Earth  was  afterwards  laid  over  thepi,  and  then  one 
of  the  citizens  of  the  greatest  distinction  pronounced 
their  funeral  oration.  Pericles  was  now  appointed 
to  exercise  tliis  honourable  office.  When  the  cere- 
mony was  ended,  he  went  from  the  sepulchre  to  the 
tribunal,  in  order  to  be  the  better  heard,  and  s^oki 

'  Thucyd.  1.  ii.  p,  1^?— 130. 

^        *  These  are  called  Cuuotaphia. 
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Artax.  the  bration,  the  whole  of  which  Thucy^idcs  has 
Longim.  transmitted  to  us.  Whether  it  was  really  composed 
by  Pericles,  or  by  the  historian,  we  may  affirm  that 
it  is  truly  worthy  the  reputation  of  both  those  great 
men,  as  well  for  the  noble  simplicity  of  the  style,  as 
for  the  just  beauty  of  tlie  thoughts,  and  the  great- 
^  ness  of  the  sentiments  which  shine  in  every  part  of 
it.  *  After  having  paid,  in  so  solemn  a  mamier, 
this  double  tribute  of  tears  and  applauses,  to  the 
memory  of  those  brave  soldiers  who  had  sacriGced 
their  lives  to  defend  the  liberties  of  their  country; 
the  publick,  who  did  not  confine  their  gratitude  to 
empty  ceremonies  and  tears,  maintained  their  wi- 
dows, and  all  their  infant '  orphans.  This  was  a 
powerful  *  incentive  to  animate  the  courage  of  the 
citizens;  for  great  men  are  formed,  where  merit  is 
best  rewarded. 

About  the  close  of  the  same  campaign,  the  Athe- 
nians concluded  an  alliance  with  Sitalces,, king  of 
the  Odrysians  in  Thrace;  and,  in  consequence  of  this 
treaty,  his  son  was  admitted  a  citizen  of  Athens. 
They  also  made  an  accommodation  with  Perdiccas, 
king  of  Macedonia,  by  restoring  him  the  city  of 
Thermae;  after  which  they  joined  their  forces,  in 
order  to  carry  on  the  war  in  Chalcis. 

Sect.  II.  The  plague  makes  dreadful  havock  in  Jtticct. 
Pericles  is  divested  of  the  command*  The  Lacedamo^ 
nians  address  the  Persians  for  aid.  Potidaa  is  taken 
by  the  Athenians.  Pericles  is  restored  to  his  employ'-^ 
ment.     His  deaths  andtbatof  Anaxagoras. 

Second  and  third  years  of  the  war. 
A.M.  bir 

3574.     In  the  beginning  of  the  second  campaign,  the 
A^^- J*  ^- enemy  made  an  incursion  into  the  country  as  before. 


430. 


•  Thucyd.  1.  it.  p.  130.     »>  Thucyd.  1.  li.  p.  130—147.     Diod. 
p.  101, 102.     Plut.  in  Pericl.  p.  171. 
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lild  laid  it  waste.  But  the  plague  made  a  much  Anax. 
Greater  devastation  in  Athens ;  the  like  having  never  Longixm 
Aeen  knowp.  It  is  relatea,  that  it  beg^n  in  Euiiopia^ 
whence  it  deseejaded  into  Egypt^  from  thence  spread 
over  Libya,  and  a  great  part  of  Persia ;  and  at  last^ 
Woke  at  Qt^^Cy  Uke  i|  flooc^  mpon  Athens.  Thucydi* 
des,  wha  himself  was  seizi^lwith  that  deadly  disease, 
has  de^ibed  very  minutely  the  several  circumstances 
and  syhi^toms  of  it,  in  otder.  says  he,  that  a  faithful 
«9nd  exact  relati<^  of  this  calamity  may  serve  as  an 
^  instniiptibn  to  posterity,  in  case  the  like  should  ever 
f  happen.  ^  Hiiq>ocrates,  who  w^  employed  to  visit 
the  sick,  iias  alsp  described  it  ixtci  medical,  and  ^  Lu* 
ctetiiis  lA.  a  poetical  ws^y*  This  pestilence  baffled^the 
utmost  eflForts  o£  art ;  the  most  robust  constitutions 
.  were  unable  to  withstand  its  attacks ;  and  the  greatest 
care  suid  skill  of  the  physicians  were  a  feeble  nelp  to 
those  surho  were  infected;  The  instant  a  person  was 
iseized,  he  was  struck  with  despair,  which  quite  dis« 
abled  him  from  attempting  a  cure.  The  assistance 
that  was  ^ven  them  was  ineffectual,  and  proved 
mortal  to  ^  such  of  their  relations  as  had  the  courage 
to  approach  them.  The  prodigious  quantity  of  bag^ 
^age,  whijth  had  been  remove  out  of  the  country 
mto  the  city,  proved  very  npxious.  Most  of  the 
bhabit?nts,  for  want  of  lodging,  lived  in  little  coU 
tages,  in  which  they  could  scarce  breathe,  during 
the  ramng  heat  of  the  summer,  so  that  they  were 
iseen  eithe^r  piled  one  upon  the  other,  (the  dead,  as 
well  as  those  who  were  dying)  or  else  crawling 
through  the  streets  ;  br  lying  sdong  by  the  side  ol 
fountams^  to  which  they  had  dragged  themselves,  to 
quench  the  raging  thirst  which  consumed  them. 
The  very  temples  were  filled  with  dead  bodies,  and 
every  part  of  the  city  exhibited  a  dreadful  image  of 
death  }  without  the  least  remedy  for  the  present,  or 
the  least  hopes  with  regard  to  futurity. 

^Epidem.  1.  Hi.  f.  S.  *  Lib,  ii#  c.  4»7^ 
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Artax.  e  ^he  plaguc,  before  it  spread  into  Attica,  ^aS 
Longim.  j^^^g  ^y^j  havock  in  Persia.  Artaxerxes,  wlio  faaA 
been  informed  of  the  ^mighty  repmation  of  Hipp<Jr 
crates  of  Cos,  the  greatest  physician  of  that  or  any 
other  age,  caused  his  gosrernors  to  write  to  him,  to 
invite  him  into  his  domlhions,  iniorder  that  he  might 
prescribe  to  those  ^o-%rerc  infected.  ^Phc  king 
made  him  the  most  advantageous  oflTers  ;  setting  no 
bounds  to  his  rewards  on  the  side  of  interest,  aiu!, 
with  regard  to  honours,  promising  to  make  him^^ 

.  equal  with  the  most  considerable  persons  in  hiffirourt.  ^ 
The  reader  has  already  been  told,  the  prodigioxxs  re*  * 
^rd  ^hich  was  she^  to  the  Grecian  phj^ldans  in. 
Persia ;  and,  indeed,  was  it  possible  that  scf  useful  a 
man  as  Hippocrates  could  be  too  well  rewarded? 
However,  all  the  glitter  of  the  Persian  riches  and 
dignities  were  not  capable  to  corrupt  him  ;  nor  stiflft 
the  hatred  and  aversion  which  was  become  natinrsfl 
to  the  Greeks  for  the  Persians,  ever  sin^  the  latter  ' 
had  invaded  them.     This  ^eat  physician  therefore 
sent  no  other  answer  but  this,  that  he  was  free  from 
either  \yants  or  desires :  That  he  owed  all  his  cares 
to  his  fellow-citizens  and  countrymen  ;  and  was  un- 
der no  obligation  to  Barbarians,  the  declared  enemies 
of  Greece.     Kings  are  not  used  to  denials.     Artax- 

.  erxes,  therefore,  in  the  highest  transports  of  rage, 
sent  to  the  city  of  Cos,  the  native  place  of  Hippo- 
crates, and  where  he  was  at  that  time  ;  commanding 
them  to  deliver  up  to  him  that  insolent  wretch,  in 
order  that  he  mi^t  be  brought  to  condign  punish- 
ment ;  and  threatening,  in  case  they  refused,  to  lay 
waste  their  city  and  island  in  such  a  manner,  that 
not  the  least  footsteps  of  it  should  remain.  How- 
ever, jjie  inhabitants  of  Cos  were  not  under  the  least 

*  terror.  They  made  answer,  that  the  menaces  of 
Darius  and  Xerxes  had  not  been  able  to  prevail  with 
them  to  give  them  earth  and  water,  or  to  obey  theit 
orders  j  that  Artaxerxes's  threats  would  be  equal- 

«  Hippocrat.  in  Epist. 
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If  impotent;   that,  let  what  \foul4  be  the^consc^Artat; 
ifuences,  they  would  never  give  up  their  feliow*^^'^^^'^ 
dtizen ;  and  that  they  depended  on  the  protection 
(^  the  gods. 

ICppocrates  had^said  in  one  of  Jiis  letters,  that  he 
(y^  himself  entifelf^  to  his  country.     And  indeed^ 

{the  instant  he  was  sent -for  t^  Athens,  he  went  thi* 
thcr,  and  d\4  .*pt  onoc  stir  out  of  the  city  till  the 
flagoj^  was  qiAte  ci^ed.     He  devoted  himself  en- 
.|     tirdttto  tM  service  of  the  sick;  and  to  multiply 
*  ^jpfcpte^  it  were,  he  sent  several  of  his  disciples  in'* 
/^it  ^fll  parrts  of  the  country ;.  after  having  instructed 
I.'Y '^f^m  in  what  manner  to  treat  their  patients.     The 
t* '     Athenians  were  struck  with  the  deepest  sense  of  gnsi» 
'   f  tude  fcMT  this  generous  care  of  Hippocrates.    They 
tl^efort  ordained,  by  a  publick  decree,  that  Hippo* 
^.  cAt^  should  be  initiated  in  the  most  exalted  mys* 
teries,  in  the  same  manner  as  Hercules  the  son  of  Ju- 

iwter ;  that  a  crown  of  gold  should  be  presented  him, 
Wthe  value  of  a  thousand  staters*,  amounting  to 
ftre  hundred  pistoles  French  money ;  and  that  the 
decree  by  which  it  was  granted  him,  should  be  read 
.   aloud  by  a  herald  in  the  publick  games,  on  the  solemn   . 
festival  of  Panathenaea :  That  the  freedom  of  the 
city  should'be  giveft  him,  and  himself  be  maintained, 
at  the  publick  charge,  in  the  Prytaneum,  all  bis  life- 
time,  in  case  he  thought  proper :    In  fine,  that  the 
children  of  all  the  people  of  Cos,  whose  city  had  given 
^        bir^toso  great  a  man,  might  be  maintained  and 
brought  up  in  Athens,  in  the  same  manner  as  if  they 
had  been  born  there. 
In  the  mean  time  the  enemy  having  marched  into 
i         Attica,  came  down  towards  the  coast,  and  advancing 
still  forward,  laid  waste  the  whole  country.     Pericles 
still  adhering  to  the  ipaxim  he  had  established,  not 
to  expose  the  safety  of  the  state  to  the  hazard  of  a 
battle,  would  not  silifer  his  troops  to  sally  out  of  the 

*  The  Attick  stater  was  a  gold  coin  weighing  tyro  dxaghm?.   It 
IS  in  the  original  y^^v7u9  xpJi'^y* 
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ArtHT.  d^ :  Hbwerer^  bofbre  the  enemy  left  the  phdns^  ht 
l***?™*  sailed  to  Bdoponnesus  with  an  hundred  gallies^  in 
order  to  hasten  theic  retreat  by  hb  making:  so  power- 
ful a  diversion  ;  and  after  having  made  a  dreadful 
havock  (as  he  had  done  the  first- year)  he  return^ 
into  the  city*  The  plague  wa»  stUl  there  as  wdl  as 
in  the  fleet,  and  it  spreac^  to  those  troops  that  were 
besi^ng Potidxa*  •    v.*    f  • 

The  campaign  being  thus  ended,  khc  .Athipians^ 
who  saw  their  country  depopulated  byi^^woj 
scourges,  war  and  pestilence,  began  to  ^  ^ 
to  murmur  against  Pericles ;  conlBidering  him 
author  of  all  their  cadamiti^,  as  he  had  involiod 
them  in  that  fatal  War.  They  then  sent  a  deputation 
to  Lacedaemonia,  to  obtain,  if  possible,  an  accomnA-.  *" 
dation  by  some  means  or  dther,  finnly  resolved  to  t 
make  whatever  concessions  should  be  demanjba  of 
them:  However,  the  ambassadors  returned  back 
.  without  bdng  able  to  obtain  any  terms.  Gom^^nts  . 
and  murmurs  now  broke  out  afresh ;  and  the  wlxSk 
city  was  in  such  a  trouble  and  confusion,  as  seenwd 
to  prognosticate  the  worst  of  evils.  Pericles,  in  t^ 
,  ,  midst  of  thb  universal  consternation,  could  not  for- 
bear assemblins;  the  people ;  and  endeavoured  to  sof« 

,  ten,  and  at  the  same  time  to  encouraTC  them,  by 
justifying  himself.  "  The  reasons,"  says  he,  "  which 
*'  determined  you  to  undertake  this  war,  and  which 

. ««  you  approved  at  that  time,  are  still  the  same;  and 

.  **  are  not  changed  by  the  alteration  of  circumstances, 
**  which  neither  you  nor  rfyself  could  foresee.'^Had  ^ 
**  it  been  left  to  your  option  to  make  choice  of  peato ' 

;*'  or  war,the  former  would  certainly  have  been  the 
''  more  eligible :  But  as  there  was  no  other  means 

:  **  for  preserving  your,  liberty,  but  by  drawing  the  * 
**  sword,  was  it  posable  for  you  to  hesitate  ?    ff  we 

,  "  are  citizens  who  truly  love  our  country,  will  our 

•  ^^  private  misfortunes  make  us  neglect  the  common 
**  welfare  of  the  statq  ?    Every  man  feels  the  evil 

;  **  which  afflicts  him,  because  it  is  present ;  but  no 
^*  one  is  sensible  of  the  good  which  will  result  from 
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•  it,  because  it  is  not  come.     Have  you  forgot  the  Artax. 
«*  strength  and  grandeur  of  your  empire  ?    Of  thc"®**^ 
"  two  parts  which  form  this  globe  of  ours,  viz.  the 
^  land  and  sea,  you  have  absolute  possession  of  the 
^  latter ;  and  no  king,  or  any  other  power,  is  aUe 
•*  to  oppose  your  fleets.    It  is  now  your  duty  to  pre- 
^*  serve  this  glory  and  this  empire,  or  to  resign  it 
^  for  ever.    Be  not  therefore  grieved  because  you 
,**  are  deprived  of  a  few  coimtry-houses  and  gardens, 
^  which  ought  to  be  considered  no  otherwise  than 
^*  as' die  frame  of  the  picture,  though  you  would 
^  seem  to  make  them  the  fSicture  its^.    Consider, 
^  that  if  you  do  but  preserve  your  liberty,  you 
♦*  win  easily  recover  them ;  but  that  should  you  suf- 
^  fcr  yourselves  to  be  deprived  of  this  blessing,  you 
^  will  lose  every  valuable  possession  with  it.     Don't 
**  shbw  less  generosity  than  your  ancestors,  who,  for 
•*  the  sake  of  preserving  it,  abandoned  even  their 
^  city ;  and  who,  thmigli  they  had  not  inherited 
^  such  a  glory  from  their  ancestors,  yetsufered  the 
^^  worst  of  evils,  and  engaged  in  the  most  perilous 
**  entcrprizes,  to  transmit  it  to  you.    I  will  confess 
**  that  your  present  calamities  are  exceedingly  griev- 
**  ous,  and  I  myself  am  duly  sensible  and  deeply  af# 
**  fltcted  for  them.    But  is  it  just  in  you  to  exclaim 
**  against  your  general,  picrely  fox  an  accident  that 
**  was  not  to  be  diverted  by  all  the  prudence  of  man  j 
"  and  to  make  him  responsible  for  an  event,  in  which 
^  he  has  not  the  least  concern  ?    We  must  submit 
"  patiently  to  those  evils  which  Heaven  inflicts  upon 
•♦  us,  and  vigorously  oppose  such  as  arise  from  our 
**  fellow^:reatures.     As  to  the  hatred  and  jealousy 
^  which  attend  on  your  prosperity,  they  are  the 
^'  usual  lot  of  all  who  believe  themsdves  worthy  of 
"  commanding.    However,  hatred  and  envy  are  not 
*'  long-lived,  but  the  glory  that  accompanies  exalted 
^*  actions  is  immortal.     Revolve  therefore  perpetu- 
•*  ally  in  your  minds,  how  shameful  and  ignomiiii- 
**  ous  it  is  for  men  to  bow  the  neck  to  th/eir  enemies,, 
^  and  how  glorious  it  is  to  triumph  over  them  -^  atud 
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Arti«.  "  thett,  animated  by  this  double  reflccdon,  mardi  o* 
Longim.  u  ^^  danger  with  joy  and  intrepidity,  and  do  notf 
**  Grouch  so  tamely  in  vain  to  the  Lacedaemonians  ; 
.  ^  and  call  to  mind,  that  those  who  display  thtf 
•*  greatest  bravery  ahd  resolution  in  danger^  acquire 
♦*  the  most  esteem  and  jipplause/' 
.  The  motives  of  honour  and  fame,  the  remem* 
brance  of  the  great  actions  of  their  ancestors,  the 
soothing  title  of  sovereigns  of  Greece,  and  above  all, 
the  jealousy  of  Sparta,  the  ancient  and  perpetual  ri- 
val of  Athens,  were  the  usual  motives  which  Pericles 
employed  to  influence  Ad  animate  the  Athenians, 
and  had  hitherto  never  failed  of  success.  But  *on 
this  occasion,  the  sense  of  the  present  evils  prevailed 
over  every  other  consideration,  and  stifled  aU  other 
thoughts*  The  Athenians  indeed  did  not  design  to 
sue  the  LacedMuonians  any  more  for  peace,  but  the 
sight  and  presence  only  of  Pericles  was  insupportable 
to  them.  They  therefore  deprived  him  of  thcc<5m- 
mand  of  the  army,  and  sentenced  him  to  pay  a  fine, 
which)  according  to  some  historians,  amounted  to 
fifteen  talents  *,  and,  according  to  others,  fifty. 

However,  this  publick  disgrace  of  Pericles  was  not 
to  be  very  lasting.  The  anger  of  the  people  was  ap- 
peased by  this  first  effort,  and  had  spent  itself  in  this 
mjurious  treatment  of  him,  as  the  bee  leaves  its  sting 
in  the  wound*  But  he  was  not  now  so  happy  with 
regard  to  his  domestick  evils ;  for,  besides  his  having 
lost  a  great  number  of  his  friends  and  relations  by 
the  pestilence,  feuds  and  divisions  had  lohg  reigned 
in  his  family*  Xanthippus  his  eldest  son,  who  him- 
self was  extretnely  profuse,  and  had  married  a  young 
wife  flo  less  extravagant,  could  not  bear  his  father's 
exact  oeconomy,  who  allowed  him  but  a  very  small 
Bum  for  his  pleasures.  This  made  him^borrow  money 
in  his  father's  name.  When  the  lender  demanded 
his  debt  of  Pericles,  he  not  only  refused  to  pay,  but 

♦  Fifteen  pt  Hfty  thousand  French  croviis. 
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CTcn  proaeoited  him  for  it.  Xanthippus  ^\'as  so  en-  Artai* 
T2gtd^  that  he  inveighed  in  the  most  heinous  terms  ^^^S^^ 
against  his  father, exclaiming  against  him  in  all  places, 
aad  ridiculing  openly  the  assemblies  he  held  at  his 
house,  and  his  conferences  with  the  Sophists.  He 
did  not  know  that  a  son,  though  treated  unjusdy, 
(which  was  far  otherwise  in  his  case)  ought  to  sub- 
rait  patiently  to  the  injustice  of  his  father,  as  a  citizen 
is  obliged  to  suffer  that  of  his  country, 

The  plague  carried  off  Xanthippus.  At  the  same 
time  Pericrtis  lost  his  sister,  with  many  of  his  rela- 
tions and  best  friends,  whose^  assbtance  he  most 
wanted  in  the  administration.  'But  he  did  not  sink 
under  these  losses  j  Ibis  strength  of  mind  was  not 
shaken  by  them ;  and  he  was  not  seen  to  weep  or 
shew  the  usual  marks  of  sorrow  at  the  grave  of  any 
of  his  relations,  till  the  death  of  Paralus,  the  last  of 
V  his  legitimate  children^  That  rude  stroke  quite 
*  amazed  him,  though  he  did  his  utmost  to  preserve 
h'ls  usual  tranquillity,  and  not  shew  any  outward 
symptoms  of  sorrow.  But  when  he  was  to  put  the 
crown  of  flowers  upon  the  head  of  his  dead  son,  he  . 
could  not  support  the  cruel  spectacle,  nor  stifle  the 
transports  of  his  grief,  which  forced  it«  way  in  cries, 
m  sobs,  and  a  flood  of  tears. 

Pericles,  misled  by  the  principles  of  a  figJse  philoso- 
phy, imagined,  that  bewailing  the  death  of  his  rela- 
tions and  cjiildren,  would  betray  a  weakness  that  no 
way  suited  the  greatness  of  soul  he  had  ever  shewn  ; 
and  that  on  this  occasion,  the  sensibility  of  the  father 
would  sully  the  glory  of  the  conqueror.  Exceeding 
error,  childish  illusion,  which  either  makes  heroism 
consist  in  wild  and  savage  cruelty  ;  or  leaving  the 
same  grief  and  confusion  in  the  mind,  assumes  2 
vain  outside  of  constancy  and  resolution,  merely  to 
be  admired.  But  does  martial  bravery  extinguish 
nature  ?  Is  a  man  dead  to  all  human  sentiments,  be^ 
cause  he  makes  a  considerable  figure  in  the  state  ? 
Antoninus  the  emperor  had  a  much  juster  way  of 
thinking,  when  on  occasion  of  Marcus  Aurelius^  la- 
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Arttx.     iTicnting  the  death  of  the  person  who  had  bro(Ught 

Longun.  j^j^^  ^p^  j^^  g^^jj .  •  Suffer  him  to  be  a  man^for  rmtbtr. 

fhilosopby  nor  sovereignty  renders  us  insensible. 

Fickleness  and  inconstancy  were  the  prewiling. 
characters  of  the  Athenians;  and  as  these  car- 
ried them  on  a  sudden  to  the  greatest  excesses,  they, 
soon  brought  them  back  again  within  the  bounds  cJE 
moderation  and  gentleness.  It  was  not  long  before 
they  repented  the  mjury  they  had  done  Perides,  and 
earnestly  wished  to  see  nim  again  in  th^ir  assembly 
By  dint  pf  suffering,  they  began  to  bear  patiently 
their  domestick  misfortunes,  and  to  be  fired  more 
and  more  with  a  zeal  for  their  country's  glory ;  and 
in  their  ardor  for  reinstating  its  affairs,  they  did  not 
know  any  person  more  capable  than  Perides  of  the 
administration.  Pericles,  at  that  time,  never  stirred 
out  of  his  house,  and  was  in  the  utmost  grief  for  the 
loss  he  had  sustained.  However,  Akibiades  and 
the  rest  of  his  friends  intreated  him  to  go  abroad, 
and  shew  himself  in  publick.  The  people  dsked  hjm 
pardon  for  their  ungrateful  usage  of  him ;  and  Peri- 
cles, moved  with  their  intreaties,  and  persuaded  that 
it  did  not  become  a  good  man  to  harbour  the  least 
resentment  against  his  country,  resumed  the  go- 
vernment. 

About  the  end  of  the  second  campaign,  some  am- 
bassadors had  set  out  from  Lacedsemoiu  in  order  ta 
solicit  the  king  of  Persia's  alliance,  anci  engage  him 
to  furnish  a  sum  of  money  for  maintaining  the  fleet : 
This  reflected  great  ignominy  on  the  Lacedsemo- 
jiians,  who  called  themselves  the  deliverers  of  Greece, 
since  they  thereby  retracted  or  sullied  the  glorious 
actions  they  had  formerly  atchieved  in  her  defence 
against  Persia.  They  went  by  way  of  Thrace,  in 
order  to  disengage,  if  possible,  Sitades  from  the  al- 
liance of  the  Athenians,  and  prevail  with  him  to  suc- 
cour Potidaea.    But  they  here  met  with  spme  Athc* 

•  Permiiie  illf  ut  homo  sit :  veque  enhn  velphih$ophui  c«/  imferiun^ 
ioU'u  agcctus.    JuL  Capitol,  in  vit.  Antonini.  Pii. 
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j)ian  ambassadors,  who  caused  them  to  be  arrested^^UT* 
^  disturbers  of  the  publicly  peace,  and  afterwards  tq|jf*^S""V 
be  sent  to  Athens,  whers,  withoi^t  sufiering  them  t^ 
\>c  heard,  they  were  prut  to  deatii*Uic  same  day ;  andr   ^ 
^eir  bodies  thrown  into  the  open  fields, -^y  way  €# 
Reprisal  on  the  Lacedaemonians,  who  treated   all 
who  were  not.  qf  their  party  in  the  same  inhu* 
inan  inannen     It  is  scarce  possible  to  conceive  ho\r 
two  cities,  which,  a  little  before,  were  so  strongly  s        ^ 
united,  and  ought  to  have  shewp  a  mutual  civiUty       ;^ 
and  forbe^ance  for  each  other,  could  contract  so 

V  inveterate  an  hatred,  aijid   break  into  such'crud  ,    "^ 
acts  of  violence,  as  infringe  all  the  laws  of  war,  hu«  ^ 

manity,  and  nations  ;  and  prompted  them  t^xer*^       ^    , 
^se  greater  cruelties  upon  one  another,  than  ^they       ^ 
had  been  at  war  with  Barbarians.. 

Potidaca  had  now  been  besieged  almost  three         *'"^ 
years},  when  the  inhabitants,  reduced  to  extremi- 
ties, and  in  such  want  of  provisions  that  some  hd  r 
on  human  flesh,  and  not  expecting  any  succours  from 

ftlie  Peloponnesians,  whose  attempts  in  Attica  had  idl  ^ 

proved  abortive,  surrendered  on  conditions.  The 
'  drcumstances  which  made  the  Athenians  treat  them 
with  lenity,  were,  the  seventy  of  the  weather,  which 
excecdin^y  annoyed  the  besiegers  ;  and  the  prodi- 
gious expence  of  the  siege,  which  had  already  cost 
♦  two  thousand  talents  +.  They  therefore  came  out 
of  the  city  with  their  wives  and  children,  as  well  d-r 
tizens  as  K)reigners,  with  each  bi^t  one  suit  of  clothes^ 
and  the  women  two,  and  only  a  little  money  to  carry 
them  home.  The  Athenians  blamed  their  genends 
for  granting  this  capitulation  without  their  order  ; 
because  otherwise,  as  the  citizens  were  reduced  to 

*  The  anny  which  besieged  Pottd«a  ^lonsbted  of  three  thoa^ 
sand  men,  exclusive  of  the  sixteen  hundred  who  had  been  sent 
under  the  command  of  Phormio.  Every  soldier  received  ( daily )l 
two  drachmsy  or  twenty  pence  ('French)  for  master  and  man ; 
and  those  oF  thegallieshad  the  same  pay.  Thucyd.  1.  iii.  p.  182« 
"  1j  Kx  millions. 
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^^^   the  utmost  extrtmities,  they  ^ould  have  surreBder* 
^^8"°*j^d  at  discretion.     They  sept  a  colony  thither. 

The  first  thing  Pericles  did  after  his  being  re-elect* 
ed  generalissimo,  v^  ^o  propose  the  abrogating  of 
*     *'    ttat  law,  which  he  himself  had  caused  to  be  enacted 
against  bustards,  when  there  were  legitimate  chil^ 
dren.     It  declared,  that  such  only  should  bit  con- 
sidered as  true  and  legitimate  Athenians,  whose  fa-, 
thers  and  mothers  were  both  natives  of  Athens  ;  and 
it  had  been  executed  just  before  with  the  utmost 
rigour.      For  the  •  king  of  Egypt  having  sent  to 
.  Athe»S  a   present  of  forty  thousand  measures  of 
.'    '         €Qm  to  be  distributed  among  the  people,  the  bastards, 
^^ .  >       on  accpunt  of  this  new  law,  were  involved  in  a  thou* 
sand  ^tdifficulties,  till  then  unpractised,  and  whifh 
had  not  been  so  much  as  thought  of*     Near  five 
thousand  of  them   were  condemned  and  sold  as 
slaves, -whilst  fourteen  thousand  and  forty  citizens 
H     were  confirmed  in  their  privileges,  and  recognized 
as  true  Athenians.     It  was   thought  very  strange,- 
that  the  author  and  promoter  6{  this  law  should  him-  ^ 
self  desire  to  have  it  repealed.     But  the  AthenianJ^ 
were  moved  to  compassion  at  the  domestick  calamities  ^ 
of  Pericles  ;  so  that  they  permitted  him  to  enter  his 
bastard,  in  his  own  name,  in  the  register  of  the  ci- 
tizens of  his  tribe. 

A  little  after  he  himself  was  infected  with  the  pes- 
tilence. Being  extremely  ill,  and  ready  to  breathe 
his  last, the  principal  citizens,  and  such  of'his  friends 
as  had  not  forsaken  1>im,  discoursing  together  in  his 
bed-chamber  al>out  his  rare  merit,  they  ran  over  his 
exploits,  and  computed  the  number  of  his  victories  ; 
for  whilst  he  was  generalissimo  of  the  Athenians,  he 
had  erected  for  the  glory  of  their  city  nine  trophies, 
*   in  memory  of  as  many  battles  gained  by  him.    They 

*  Plutarch  does  not  name  tliis  king!  Perhaps  it  was  Inarus, 
son  to  Psammctichus  king  of  Lybia,  who  had  caused  part  of  the 
Egyptians  to  take  up  arms  against  Artaxerxes,  and  to  whom  the 
Athenians,  above  thirty  years  before,  had  sent  succours  against 
the  Persians.    Thucyd.  1  i.  p.  6i>. 
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dkJ  not  imagine  that  Periclq^heardrtAat  they,  were  Artax; 
saying,  because  he  seemed  to  haye*^t  his  sen^"^  I*^nu 
but  it  was  far  otherwffee,  for  no^af  Jmgle^ord'of  ft^* 
tteir  discourse  had  escape^  him  ;  wh^^r«iking   '* 
suddenly  from  his  silence^.  **  I  am  siapnzed/*  jM»i 
he,  "  that^you  should  <|j|6asure  up  ^  well  in|2ur         4>''*>fV 
"  memories^  and  extol. W  highly  a  series  of  acTOns,  ^'* 

"  in  which  fprtune  had  so  great  a  share,  and  which  *" 

*f  are  commoi!  to  me,  with  so  many  other  generai|p 
"  and  at  the  sme  time  should  forget  the  ino^glo- 
^^  rious  circumstances  in  my  life ;  I  mean,  my  never 
*'  having  caused  a  sin^  citizen  Ja  put  Of^mpumingJ'*  4^ 
Excellent  words  !  which  wry  few  in  high  statiQija-       *^ 
Gin  declare  with  truth.   The  Athenians  were  deeply^ 
afflicted  at  his  death.  ^ 

The  reader  has  doubtless  observed,  from  what  hks 
been  said  of  Pericles,  that  in  him  were  unitfimost      ,M 
qualities  which  constitute  the  great  man  ;  as  thos|A  ^»     ^  ' 
of  the  admiral,  by  his  great  skill  in  naval  affairs ;  op     |.''*v## 
the  great  captain,  by  his  conquests  and  victoriesij||f  .^^ 
the  high  treasurer,  by  the  excellent  order  in^5ffiiclv,^^^ 
he  put  the  finances  ;  of  the  great  politiciMi,by  the  ex- 
tent and  justness  of  his  views,  by  his  SoquenceJn 
publick  deliberations,  8nd  by  the  dext^rj^  and  ad* 
dress  with  which  he  transacted  affairs  ;'^or  a  minister 
of  state,  by  the  methods  he  employec^to  incre^e  the^"* 
trade  and  promote  the  arts  in  general;  in  nnoy^f  . 
father  of  his  country,  by  the  happiness  he  procuro^^ 
to  every  individual,  and  which  he  always  had  in 
view,  as  the  true  scope  and  end  of  his  administra- 
tion. 

But  I  must  not  omit  another  characteristickwjiich 
was  peculiar  to  him.  He  acted  with  so  much  wis- 
dom, moderation,  disint/erestedness  and  zeal  for  the 
publick  good ;  he  discovered,  in  all  things,  so  great  a 
superiority  of  talents,  and  gave  so  exalted  an  idea  of 
liis  experience,  capacity,  and  integrity,  that  he  ac- 

Juired  the  confidence  of  all  the   Athenians;  and 
xed  (in  his  own  favour)  during  forty  years  that  he 
governed  the  Athenians,  their  natural  fickleness  and 
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^^^  inconstancy,    it*  aippiiiwed  that  jealousy,  wliioli  aj| 
^|P^  ail^me  fondiMs  for  Eberty  had  made  them  enters  ' 

/^^ain  agaifnj:  aubl^ens  distinguished  by  their  merit 
"**  \  *  andgt|3it  a|||thority.  But  the  most  surpkizingcircum- 
^^'^4  stad^  is,  he  ||^ed  this  gjreat  ascendant  merely  by 
jjf  ^  per^Hpion,  winout  emplojiilg  force,  me^ii  artifices, 

^.  or  any  of  those  arts  which  a  jttiean  politician  excuses 

'^  in  himself  upon  the  specious  pretence^,  that  the  nc- 
4Jibit|;  of  the  publick  afiairs,  and  reasons^  of  state, 
xualc^hem  necessary.  ^ 

*  *^  Ariaxagpiq^  died  the  same  year  as  Pericles.  Plu-i 
tarch  relafes  a  circumstance  concerning  him,  that 
'  -•   ^p^ed  some  time  befere,  which  must   not  be 
oml^d.     He  sa^  that  this  philosopher,  who  had 
vdunta^ly  re4uced  himself  to  excessive  poverty,  in 
cner  that  he  might  have  the  greater  leisure  to  pur- 
(      ¥  «  #^chi9^udies ;  finding  himself  neglected,  in  his  old 
^        W@^9  hy  Pericles,  who,  m  the  multiplicity  of  the  pub-. 
'/%  *  *  <2^ck  affjirs,  had  not  always  time  to  thmfc  of  him ; 
4^  4^^|g^ed  his  cloak  about  his  head,  and  threw  him- 
self on^he  ground,  in  the  fixed  resolution  to  starve 
himself,    ^ericles  hearing  of  ^his  accidentally,  ran 
wi^h  the  utmost  haste  to  the  philosopher'^  house,  in 
the  deepes|^  ^filiction.     He    conjured  him,  in  the 
strongest  and  most  moving  terms,  not  to  throw  his 
*'  life  away  ;  adding,  that  it  was  not  Anaxagoras  but 
V  hiiFiseli  that  was  to  be  lamented,  if  he  was  so  unfortu- 
nate as  to  lose  so  wise  and  faithful  a  friend  ;    ono^ 
who  was  $0  capable  of  ^ing  him  wholesome  coun- 
sels, with  regard  to  the  pressing  occasions  of  the 
state.  Anaxagoras  then,  uncovermg  a  little  his  head,, 
spoke  thus  to  him ;  Pericles,  those  ijjho  use  a  lamp  take 
eare  t^feed  it  with  oil.     This  was  a  gentle,  and  at  the 
same  time  a  strong  and  piercing  reproach.    Periclet. 
ought  to  have   supplied  his  wahts  unasked.     Many 
lamps  are  extinguished  in  this  manner  m  a  country ^^ 

^  Plut.  in  Pericl.  p.  162. 

♦  It  was  the  custom  for  those  to  cover  their  heads  with  thehf 
ckaics,  who  were  reduced  to  despair>  ax^d  resolved  to  diff^ 
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%y  tiie  criminal  aegHgence  of  those  :!ijrli0  db|^t  WAttax. 
^       -supply  them.  $i     >  l^iffl-: 

Sect.  HI.      The  Lacedamoniam  beliege  Plataa.    Mh        \^^>. 

ijlene  is  taken  by  the  Athenidns.    Plataa^jurrmders*         \S^ 
"     The  plague  bfeaks  out  again  irV  Athens.  ^ 

*^"  Fourth  and  fifth  years  of  the  wdt^ 

1  FEE  most  memorable  t;ransaction  of  thei  fo^o^b  A.  *fc 
ing  years,  was  the  siege  of  Plataoe  bj^the  Lacedaem^  ♦  55#: 
nians.  This  was  one  of  the  most  faraious  sieges  in  ^flg^^^'?* 
tiquity,  on  account  of  the  vigorous  eflforts  of  bot^       i  * 
^    -  parties;  but  especially  for  tlae  glorious  resistance    .  V:^ 

made  by  the  besieged,and  their  bold  andfedustrious        ^^ 
stratagem,  by  which  several  of  them  g^  put  of  the      ' 
tdty,  and  by  that  means  escaped  the   finry  of  the  ^»  ^ 
* ,     ^      €ncmy.  The  Lacedaemonians  besieged  this  place  in 

the  begiiining^f  the  third  campaign.  As  soon  as  thgy         * 
had  pitched  their  camp  round  the  dty,  %.  order^ 
,    lay  waste  the  places  adjacent  to  it,   the   I^latseans 
sent  some  deputies  to  Archid^us,  who  cohimgjid*    ^ 
^  cdim  that  occasion,  to  represent,  ttyat  He  couUftiot 

attack  theni  with  the  least  shadow  of  justice,  because 
that,  after  the  famous  battle  of  Plataeae,  Pausanias, 
the  Grecian  general,  oflFering  up  a  sacrifice  in  their         *• 
city  to  Jupiter  the  deliverer,  in  presence  qi  all  the 
^       -  allies,  had  given  them  their  freedom  to  reward  their 
valoui;  and  zeal ;  and  therefore,  that  they  ought-  not 
to  be  dilKurbed  in  the  enjoyment  of  their  liberties, 
•    since  it  had  been  granted  them  by  a^Lacedsemonian. 
^^chi^foms  answered,  that  their  demand  would  be 
•  very  reasonable,  had  they  not  joined  with  the  Athe- 
nians, rfie  professed  enemies  to  the  liberty  of  Greece ; 
but  that,  if  they  would  disengage  themselves  from 
their  present  alliance,  or  at  least  remain  neuter,  they 
then  should  be  left  in  the  full  enjoyment  of  their  pri- 
.  vileges.     The  deputies  replied,  that  they  could  not 

f  Hucfd.U ii. p.  147—151.    DIod. L  xxii. p.  102^109. 
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Amx.    possi^jf  cQjnc  to  any  agreement,  without  first  send' 

X<obg%i.  ing  tQrAtlJlfns,  whkner  their  wives  and  their  chil-        ^ 
cBto  .*rere  retired.     The  Lacedaemonians  permitted 
them  io  send  thither ;  when  the  Athenians  promi3- 
y ,  ing  solemnly  to  succour  them  to  the  \itmo8t  of  their 

pow^,  the  Platseans  resolved  to  sufier  the  last  extre-  r 

mities  rather  than  surrender ;  and  accordingly  they 
informed'the  Lacedaemonians,  from  their  walls,  thiit 
they  could  not  comply  with  what  was  desired. 
^v  Archkiamus  then,  after  calling  upon  the  gods  to 
''^        fitness,*  that  he  dyl  not  first  infringe  the  alliance, 

,^^d  was  not  the  cause  of  the  calamities  which  might     • 
,   ^     ^befall  the  Plataeans,  for  having  refused  the  just  and 
•    '      reasonable  conditions  offered  them,  prepared  for  thjp  ^ 

*' ;  sjtgQ»    He  surrounded  the  city  with  a  circumvalla- 

tioa  of  tr«|k,  which  were  laid  long- ways,  very  close 
^  y  together,  with  their  boughs  interwoven,  and  turned  ,  * 

towards  the  city,  to  prevent  any  person  from  going 

^  put  of  it.     He  afterwards  threw  up  a  platform  to 

s^t  the  bkteMes  on  ;  in  hopes  that,  as  so  many  hands 
were  employed,  they  should  soon  take  the  city.  He 
therefore  caused  tr^s  to  be  felled  on  mount  Ci- 
th^ron,  and  iiKerwove  them  with  £iscines,  in  order 
to  support  the  terrass  on  all  sides;  he  then  thre^r  " 

into  it  wood,  earth  and  stones ;  in  a  word,  whatever 
could  help  to  fill  it  up.     The  whole  army  worked 
night  and  day,  without  the  least  intermission,  during 
seventy  days ;  one  half  of  the  soldiers  reposing  them-       ^ 
scii*es,  whilst  the  rest  were  at  vork. 

The  besieged  observing  that  the  \^x>rkr'Begaji  to 
rise,  they  thrtw  up  a  wooden  wall  upon  the  walls  o£  * 
the  city,  opposite  to  the  platform,  in  order^at  they 
might  alwa)^  out-top  the  besiegers  ;  and  filled  the 
hoUow  of  this  wooden  wall  with  the  bricks  they 
took  from  the  rubbish  of  the  neighbouring  houses ; 
so  that  the  wall  of  timber  served  in  a  manner  as  a 
'  deface  to  keep  the  wall  from  falling,  as  it  was  car- 
rying up.  It  was  covered,  on  the  outside,  with 
hides  both  raw  and  dry,  in  order  to  shelter  tho 
works  and  the  workmen  from  the  fires  disdiargcd 
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against  it.  In  proportion  as  it  rose,  the  platform  Artar.  . 
was  raised  also,  which  in  this  manner  was  carried  to  Lpagi^a. 
a  great  height.  But  the  besieged  made  a  Hi|4e  in  the 
opposite  wall,  in  order  to  carry  off  the  earth  ^hat 
sustained  the  platform;  which  the  besiegers pero^>^ 
ing,  they  put  large  paniers  filled  with  mortar,  in  the 
place  of  the  earth  which  had  been  removed,  because 
these  could  not  be  so  easily  carrfed  bftV  The  bc^eged 
therefore,  finding  their  first  stratagem  defeated, 
TTiade  a  mine  under  ground  Is  far  ^y  the  platform, 
in  order  to  sheker  themselves,  and  to  remove  from  ' 

it  the  earth  and  other  materials   Qf  wiuiii  it  was 
composed,  and  which  they  gave  from  hand  to  hand,  ^   \- 
as  far  as  the  cify.     The  besiegers  were  a  considerable 
time  wijbout  perceiving  this,  titt  at  last  they  foUftd        '4 
that  thdV  work  did  not  go  forward,  and  that  the     .    '^j^ 
more  earth  they  laid  on,  the  weaker  it  greiy;     But  V      '%  . 
tthe  besieged  judging  that  the  superiority  of  numbers     .  •       / 
would  at  length  prevail ;  without  amusing  them-; '^ 
selves  any  longer  at  this  work,  or  carrying  the  watt  *^^     » 
higher  on  the  side  towards  the  battery  Jdiey  con-  *• 

tented  themselves  with  building  anothtjlBWiin,  in  ^ 
the  form  of  a  half-moon,  bo0  ajfis  oftivnich  joined 
iMfthe  wall ;  in  order  that  thqfiesiege'd  tjfiight  retire 
Wliind  it  when.. the  first  wall  shouljj  be  forced ;  ito^ 
so  obMfee  the  elikmy  to  make  fresm 
^  In  me  mean  Untn  th#  besiegers  having  set  up  their 
Machines  (doubtles*  after  they  had  *Hed  up  thte 
ditch,  though  l^ncydides  does  not  say  tbi^)  shodb 
the  city  wall  in  a  very  terrible  msynnerf^hich, 
«fiough  it  alarmed  the  citizens  very  much,  did  not 
Jbwever  -  discourage  them.  They  employed  every 
art  that  fortification  ^ould  suggest  against  the  ene- 
my's batteries.  They  prevented  the  effect  of  tlie 
battering  rams,  by  ropes  *  which  turned  aside  their 
strokes.     They  also  employed  'Another  artifice ;  the  ' 

♦  The  end  Mownward)  of  these  ropei 'formed  a  variety  of 
«lip- knots,  with  which  they  catched  the'laead  of  the  Kattering 
rsim,  which  they  saised  jip  by  .the  help  of  toe  machiae. 
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Artax.  twd  ends  of  a  great  beam  were  made  fast  by  long 
\*^°it\ni-  iron  chains  to  two  large  pieces  of  timber,  supported 
at  due  (jl^tance  upon  uie  wall  in  the  iiature  of  a  ba- 
lance; so  that  whenever  the  enemy  played  thdr  ma^ 
iel^e,  the  besieged  lifted  up  this  beam,  and  let  it 
^  fair  back  on  the  head  0f.ihe  battering  ram,  which 
quite  xleadcfied  ity  force,  and  cdnsequently  made  it 
of  nq;effect/^.  'V  ^ 

Th^  besiegers  finding  the  attack  did  not  go  oil 

successfully,  ipid  tha&a  new  wall  was  raised  against 

their  platform,  difspaired  of  being  able  to  storm  the 

jd^^e^  ^nd  tho^efore  changed  the  siege  into  a  block* 

^       ade.  ..J  Howevet,  they  first  endeavcvttrea  to  set  fire 

^  td  it,  .jmamning  that  the  town  might  easily  be  burnt 

ii#wi^;.as  It  was  so  small,  Whenever  a  str^g  wind 

!^'  ijiould  rifj»;  for  they  employed  all  the  artifices  ima- 

^     nt  ginabl^  'to  make  thenM^ves  masters  of  it  as  soon  as 

,  ^.possible,  and  with  littib  expence.    They  thefefo^ 

^  threw  fitScincB^  into  the  intervals  between  the  walls 

;4  '^  of  the  6ty  ancT  the  intrendhment  with  which  they 

^      iiad  surrounded  t}iem;  and  filled  these  intervals  in  a 

very  Ijrt^eitime,  because  of  the  multitude  of  hands 

'  emplc^dt^y^emr^^rder  to  set  fire,  at  the  same 

'time,  to  Afferent  ^t»  of  the  city.    They  t||^ 

;^     lidbted  the 

mo^nt  xjffjdc 

was  n<^er  seen.  TLhis  invention  jifslf very  nea|*carijr 

^ingthe  (^,  which  had  baffle^^alf  others;  for  t|^ 

^besie^^  coidd  not  make  head  at jphce'^gainst  the 

fire  aflq  tfie  enemy  in  several  parts  (X  the  town;  and 

^  "  had  the  weather  favoured  the  besiegers,  as  they  fl^^t- 

tcred  themselves  it  would,  it  had  certainly  been  t^- 

kenj    But  history  informs  us^  that  an  exceedSig 

heavy  rain  fell,  ^rhich  extinguished  the  fire; 

This  last  effort  of  the  besiegers  having  been  de- 
feated as  succe8sfu%  as  all  the  rest,  they  now  turned 
the  siege  into  a  bfeckade^  and  surrounded  the  city 
with  a  brick  wall,  strengthened  on  each  side  with  ^ 
deep  foss6.  The  Whole  army  was  engaged  succes- 
iivdy  in  this  Work^  and  when  it  was  mushed^  the/ 


^; 
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Iftft  a  guard  over  half  of  it;  the  Boeotians  oflferin^  to  Art^ 
guard  the  rest,  upon  which  the  Lacedaemonians  ^Wginj- 
tetumed  to  Spairta,  about  the  month  of  October. 
There  were  now,  in  Piatteaci  but  fdur  himdred  in- 
iiabitants,  and  fouf score  Athenians;  with  an  hun- 
Jdred  and  ten  women  to  dress  their  victuals,  and  no 
iother  person,  whether  freeman  or  slav^;  all  the  rest 
liaving.been  sent  to  Athens  before  the  siege* 

During  the  campaign,  some  engagements  were 
Ibu^t  both  by  sea  and  land,  which  I  omit,  because 
bf  no  importance. 

^  The  next  summer,  which  was  the  fourth  year  of 
•the  war,  the  people  of  Lesbos,  the  citizens  of  M^^ 
thymne  excepted,  resolved  to  break  their  alliance 
with  the  Athenians.  They  had  designed  to  rebel 
l>efore  the  war  vvas  declared,  but  the  Lacedacmonbns 
^would  not  recdve  them  at  that  time.  The  citizens 
of  Methymne^ent  advice  of  this  to  the  Athenians^  • 
assuring  them,  that  if  an  immediate  succour  was  not 
sent^  the  iSbnd  would  be  inevitably  lost.  The  af- 
fli(^tidn  of  the  Athenians,  who  had  sustained  great 
losses  by  the  War  arid,  the  plague,  was  greatly  in* 
-creased,  when  news  was  brought  of  the  revolt  of  so 
tron^ider^ble  an  island,  whose  forces,  which  were 
quite  fresh,  would  now  join  the  enemy,  arid  rein- 
force them  on  a  sudden  by  the  addition  of  a  power- 
dful  fleet.  The  Athenians  therefore  sent  forty  gaUies 
designed  for  Peloponnesus,  which  accordingly  sailed 
for  Mitylene.  The  inhabitants,  though  in  great 
consternation  because  they  were  quite  unprepared, 
yet  put  on  an  appearance  of  bravery,  and  sailed  out 
of  the  port  with  their  ships;  however,  being  rq)uU 
8cd,  they  proposed  an  accommodation,  which  thef 
Athenians  listened  to,  from  an  apprehension  that  *  • 
tbey  were  not  strong  enough  to  reduce  the  island 
to  thdr  allegiance.  *  A  suspension  of  arms  was  thcre« 
fore  agreed  upon,  during  which  the  Mitylenians  sent 
ambassadors  to  Athens.    The  fear  of  not  obtaining 

*  Tlmcti- 1.  ill.  p.  17^—807.    Pi«d.  1.  xii.  p.  10$,  I09» 
VOL«  III.  vu  "     . 
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ArtzT.     their  demands,  made  them  send  others  to  Lacedse* 
Longim.  monia,  to  desire  succours.    This  was  not  ill  judged^ 
the  Athenians  sending^  them  an  answer  which  mey 
had  no  reason  to  interpret  in  their  favour. 

The  ambassadors  of  Mitylene,  after  a  dangerous 
voyage,  being  arrived  in  Lacedaemonia,  the  Spar- 
tans deferred  giving  them  audience,  till  the  solem- 
nization of  the  Olympick  games,  in  order  that  the 
allies  might  hear  the  complaints  they  had  to  make. 
I  shall  repeat  their  whole  speech  on  that  occasion,  as 
it  may  serve,  at  once,  to  give  a  just  idea  of  Thucy* 
dides's  stile,  and  of  the  several  states  with  regard  ta 
the  Athenians  and  Lacedaemonians.  "  We  are  sen;- 
^'  sible,*'  said  the  ambassadors,  "that  it  is  the  custom 
*'  to  use  deserters  well  at  first,  because  of  the  ser- 
*'  vice  they  do  those  whom  they  fly  toj  but  to  des- 
*'  pise  them  afterwards,  as  traitors  to  their  country 
*  "  and  friends.  This  is  far  from  beiijg  unjust,  when 
**  they  have  no  inducement  to  such  a  change; 
**  when  the  same  union  subsists,  and  the  same  aids 
**  reciprocally  granted.  But  it  is  far  otherwise  be* 
"  tween  us  and  the  Athenians;  and  we  intreat  you 
**  not  to  be  prejudiced  against  us,  because,  after  hav- 
"  ing  been  treated  mildly  by  the  Athenians  during 
<**  the  4)eace,  we  now  renounce  their  alliance  when 
^  they  are  unfortunate.  For  being  come  hither  to 
"  demand  admittance  into  the  number  of  your 
"  friends  and  allies,  we  ought  to  begin  our  own 
**  justification,  by  showing  the  justice  and  necessity 
**  of  our  procedure;  it  being  impossible  for  a  true 
*'  friendship  to  be  established  between  individuals^ 
*'  or  a  solid  alliance  between  cities,  unless  both  arc 
^  founded  on  virtue,  and  uniformity  of  principles 
•  ♦       ♦^  and  sentiments. 

"  To  come  to  the  point:  The  treaty  we  concluded 
^*  with  the  Athenians,  was  not  to  enslave  Greece, 
**  but  to  free  it  from  the  yoke  of  the  Barbarians; 
**  and  it  was  concluded  after  the  retreat  of  the  Per* 
**  sians,  when  you  renounced  the  command.  We 
^*  adhered  to  it  with  pleasure,  so  long  as  the  Athe- 
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•*  hians  continued  to  entertain  jnst  designs;  but,Artax. 
^  when  we  saw  that  they  discontmued  the  war  they  ^"8"** 
**  were  carrying  on  against  .the  enemy,  merely  to 
**  oppress  the  allies,  we  could  not  but  suspect  their 
•*  conduct.  And  as  it  was  extremely  difficult,  in  so  '^ 
•*  great  a  diversity  of  interests  and  opinions,  for  all 
^  of  them  to  continue  in  strict  union;  and  still 
**  harder  to  make  head  against  them,  when  alone 
•*  and  separated;  they  have  subjected^  by  insensible 
**  degrees,  all  the  allies,  except  the  inhabitants  of 
^  Chios,  and  our  people;  and  used  our  own  forces 
"  for  this  end.  For,  at  the  same  time  that  they 
•*  left  us  seemingly  at  our  liberty,  they  obliged  us  to 
^  follow  them;  though  wc  could  no  longer  rely  on 
«*  th§ir  words,  and  had  the  strongest  reason  to  feat 
•*  the  like  treatment.  And  indeed,  what  probabi* 
**  lity  is  there,  after  their  ensbving  all  the  other 
•*  states,  that  they  should  show  a  regard  to  us  only,  * 
•*  and  admit  us  upon  the  foot  of  equals,  if  they  may 
**  become  our  masters  whenever  they  please;  cspe* 
*«  dally  as  their  power  increases  daily,  in  proportion 
•*  as  ours  lessens?  A  mutual  fear  between  confe- 
•*  derates,  is  a  strong  motive  to  make  an  alliance 
^*  lasting,  and  to  prevent  unjust  and  violent  at* 
•*  tempts,  by  its  keeping  all  things  in  an  equilibrium. 
**  Their  leaving  us  the  enjoyment  of  bur  liberties, 
**  was  merely  because  they  could  not  intrench  upon 
•*  them  by  open  force,  but  only  by  that  equity  and 
'*  specious  moderation  they  have  shown  us.  Firsts 
**  they  pretended  to  prove,,  from  their  moderate 
**  conduct  in  regard  to  us,  that  as  we  are  free,  we 
^  should  not  have  marched  in  conjunction  with 
**  them  against  the  other  allies,  had  they  not  given 
•*  them  just  grounds  for  complainti  Secondly,  by 
**  attacking  tne  weakest  first,  and  subduing  them 
**  one  after  another,  they  enabled  themselves,  by 
•*  their  ruin,  to  subject  the  most  powerftd  without 
^  difficulty,  who  at  last  would  be  left  "alone  and 
**  without  support:  Whereas,  had  they  begun  by 
^  invading  us,  at  the  time  that  the  allies  were  pos* 
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Art».  <«  scsscd  of  all  their  troops,  and  were  ciUeto  make 
Longim.  u  some  stand,  they  could  not  so  easily  have  com* 
^  pleated  their  designs.  Besides,  as  we  bad  a  large 
**  fleet,  which  would  strengthen  conaderaUy  what- 
**  ever  party  we  should  dedare  for,  this  vrzs  a  check 
^  upon  them.  Add  to  thb,  that  the  high  regard 
^  we  have  always  shown  for  their  republic^,  and 
**  the  endeavours  we  have  used  to  gain  the  favour 
**  of  those  who  commanded  it,  have  suspended  our 
**  ruin.  But  we  had  been  undone,  had  not  this  war 
**  broke  out;  which  the  fate  of  others  leaves  no 
•*  room  to  doubt. 

**  What  friendship  then,  what  lastii^  alliance  caft 
^  be  concluded  with  those  who  never  arc  friends 
^  and  allies,  but  when  force  b  employed  to  ^make 
^  them  continue  such?  For,  as  they  were  obliged  to 
**  caress  us  during  the  war,  to  prevent  otir  joining 
♦  *•  with  the  enemy;  we  were  constrained  to  treat 
**  them  with  the  same  regard  in  time  of  peace,  tb 
^*  prevent  their  falling  upon  us.  That  which  love 
**  produces  in  other  ^aces,  was  with  us  the  eflfect 
^  of  fear.  It  was  this  circumstance  that  made  an 
"  alliance  subsist  some  time,  which  both  parties 
^*  were  determined  to  break  upon  the  very  first  fa* 
**  vourable  occasion:  Let  therefore  no  one  accuse  us 
*^  for  the  advantage  we  now  take.  We  had  not 
**  always  the  same  opportunity  to  save,  as  they  had 
^'  to  ruin  us;  but  were  5nder  a  necessity  of  waiting 
*•  one,  before  we  could  venture  to  declare  ourselves. 
^  Such  are  the  motives  which  now  oUige  us  to 
"  solicit  your  alliance;  the  equity  and  justice  of 
♦*  which  appear  very  strong  to  us,  and  consequently 
**  call  upon  us  to  provide  for  our  safe^:  We  should 
•*  have  claimed  your  protection  before,  had  you 
•*  been  sooner  indired  to  afford  it  us;  for  we  offered 
^  ourselves  to  you,  even  before  the  war  brdce  out: 
*'  We  are  now  come,  at  the  persuasion  of  the  Bocoi* 
K  tians  your  allies,  to  disengage  ourselves  from  the 
*'  oppressors  of  Greece,  and  join  our  arms  with  its 
"  defenders;  and  to  provide  for  the  security  of  our 
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**  tfate,  wbich  is  now  in  imminent  danger.    If  any  Artajt^ 

^  thing  can  k^  objected  to  our  conduct,  it  is,  our  L^««*^' 

*•  declaring  so  precipitately,  with  more  generosity 

^  than  prudence,  and  without  having  made  the  least  * 

<'  preparations^    But  this  also  ought  to  engage  you 

•*  to  be  the  more  ready  in  succouring  us;  that  you 

^  may  not  lose  the  opportunity  of  protecting  the 

**  oppressed,  and  avenging  yourselves  on  your  en«* 

^  mi^.     There  never  was  a  more  favourable  con- 

♦*  junctt^re  than  that  which  now  offers  itself;  a  con- 

**  juncture,  when  war  and  pestilence  have  consumed 

♦*  their  foi^ces,  and  exhausted  their  treasure:  Nottp 

^^  mention  that  their  fleet  is  divided,  by  which  meai>s 

^  they  will  not  be  in  a  condition  to  resist  you,  should 

^  you  invade  them  at  the  same  time  by 'sea  and 

♦*  land.    For,  they  either  will  leave  us  to  attack  yoUj^ 

^^  and  give  us  an  opportunity  of  succouring  you;  or 

*'  they  will  oppose  us  all  together,  and  then  yovi 

^*  will  havq  but  hiJf  their  forces  to  deal  with. 

**  For  the  rest,  let  no  one  imagine  that  you  wifl 
^  expose  yourselves  to  dangers  for  a  people  incapa^ 
♦*  ble  of  aoing  you  service.  Our  country  indeed 
**  lies  at  a  considerable  distance  from  you,  but  our 
^*  aid  is  ne?r  at  hand.  For  the  war  will  be  carried 
•*  on,  not  in  Attica,  as  is  supposed,  but  in  that 
•*  ccmntry  whose  revenues  are  the  support  of  Attica, 
^  and  we  ?ire  not  far  from  it.  Consider,  also,  that 
**  in  abandoning  us,  you  will  increase  the  power  of 
^*  the  Athenians  by  the  addition  of  ours;  and  that 
**  no  state  will  then  dare  to  take  up  arms  against 
^  them..  But  in  succouring  us,  you  will  strengthen 
**  yourselves  with  a  flee^  which  you  so  much  want; 
♦*  you  wiU  induce  many  other  people,  after  our  ex- 
•*  ample,  to  join  you;  and  you  will  take  off  the 
^  reproach  cast  upon  you,  of  abandoning  those  who 
^  have  recourse  to  your  jwrotection,  which  will  be; 
*>  no  inconsiderable  advantage  to  you  during  the 
♦^  course  of  the  wair. 

**  We  therefore  implore  you,  in  the  name  of  Jui 
^  pitcr  Olympius,  i^  whose  -temple  we  now  u^ 
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Artax.  *<  not  to  frustrate  the  hopes  of  the  Greeks,  nor  re- 
Longim.  <c  j^^^^  suppliants,  whose  preservation  may  be  highly 
^  *«  advantageous,  and  whose  ruin  may  be  infinitely 
•*  pernicious  to  you.  Show  yourselves  such  now, 
**  as  the  idea  entertained  of  your  generosity,  and 
"  the  extreme  danger  to  which  wc  are  reduced,  may 
**  demand;  that  is,  the  protectors  of  the  afflicted^ 
"  and  the  deliverers  of  Greece/' 

The  allies,  struck  with  these  reasons,  admitted  . 
them  into  the  alliance  of  Peloponnesus.  An  incur- 
sion into  the  enemy's  country  was  immediately  re- 
solved, and  that  the  allies  should  rendezvous  at  Co* 
rinth  with  two-thirds  of  their  forces.  The  Lacedae- 
monians arrived  first,  and  prepared  engines  for  trans- 
porting the  ships  from  the  gulf  of  Corinth  into  the 
sea  of  Athens,  in  order  to  invade  Attica  both  by  sea 
and  land.  The  Athenians  were  no  less  active  on  their 
side;  but  the  allies,  being  employed  in  their  harvest, 
and  beginning  to  grow  weary  of  the  war,  were  ^ 
long  time  before  they  met. 

During  this  interval,  the  Athenians,  who  per- 
ceived that  all  these  preparations  were  made  against 
them,  from  a  supposirton  that  they  were  very  weak  j 
to  undeceive  the  world,  and  shpw  that  they  alone 
were  able  to  support  a  fleet  without  the  aid  of  Les* 
bos,  put  to  sea  a  fleet  of  an  hundred  sail,  which 
they  manned  with  citizens  as  well  as  foreigners;  not 
exempting  a  single  citizen,  except  such  only  as  were 
obliged  to  serve  on  horseback,  or  whose  revenue 
amounted  to  five  hundred  measures  of  corn.  After 
having  shewed  themselves  before  the  isthmus  of 
Corinth,  the  'more  to  display  their  power,  they 
made  descents  into  whatever  parts  of  Peloponnesus 
they  pleased. 

The  world  never  saw  a  finer  fleet.  The  Athenians 
guarded  their  own  country,  and  the  coasts  of  Euboea 
and  Salamis  with  a  fleet  of  an  hundred  ships:  They 
cruised  round  Peloponnesus  with  another  fleet  of 
the  like  number  of  vessels,  without  including  their 
fleet  before  Lesbos  and  other  plac^^    The  whole 
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amounted  to  lip^rds  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  gal*Arta^ 
Hes.     The  expences  of  this  powerful  armament  eri^^^^S*^* 
tirdy  exhausted  their  treasure,  which  had  been  very 
much  drained  before  by  that  of  the  siege  of  Potidaea* 

The  Lacedxmonians,  greatly  surprized  at  so  for- 
midable a  fleet,  which  they  no  ways  expected,  re- 
turned with  the  utmost  expedition  to  their  own 
country,  and.  only  ordered  forty  gallies  to  be  fitted 
out  for  the  succour  of  Mitylene.  Tliq  Athenians  had 
sent  a  reinforcement  thither,  consisting  of  a  thou- 
sand  heavy-armed  troops,  by  whose  assistance  they 
made  a  contravallation,  with  forts  in  the  most  com- 
modious  places;  so  that  it  was  blocked  up,  both  by 
*6ea  and  land,  in  the  beginning  of* winter.  The  Athe- 
nians were  in  such  great  want  of  money  for  carrying 
on  this  siege,  that  they  were  reduced  to  assess  them- 
selves, which  they  had  never  done  before,  and  by 
this  means  two  hundred  *talents  were  sent  to  it. 

The  people  of  Mitylene  being  in  want  of  all  things,  A.  M. 
and   having  waited  to  no  purpose  for  the  succours    3577. 
which  the  Lacedaemonians  had  promised  them,  sur- -^^^•^•^• 
rendered,  upon  condition  that  no  person  should  be 
put  to  death  or  imprisoned,  till  the  ambassadors, 
whom  they  should  send  to  Athens,  were  returned  j 
and  that,  in  the  mean  time,  the  troops  should  be    \ 
admitted  into  the  city.     As  soon  as  the  Athenians' 
had  got  possession  of  the  city,  such  of  the  factious 
Mityleneans  as  had  fled  to  the  altars  for  refuge,  were 
conveyed  to  Tenedos,  and  afterwards  to  Athens* 
There  the  affair  of  the  Mityleneans  was  debated.    As 
their  revolt  had  greatly  exasperated  the  people,  be- 
cause not  preceded  by  any  ill  treatment,  and  it  seemed 
a  mere  effect  of  their  hatred  for  the  Athenians,  in 
the  first  transports  of  their  rage,  they  resolved  to 
put  all  the  citizens  to  death  indiscriminately,  .and  to 
make  all  the  women  and  children  slaves;  and  immedi- 
ately they  sent  a  galley  to  put  the  decree  in  execution. 

But  night  gave  them  leisure  to  make  different  re* 

.  *  Two  hundred  thousand  crowns,  about  45,0001.  ster]liQg^ 
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Arttw.  flections.  This  severity  was  judged  too  cruel,  and 
^^•^^^'^P^  carried  farther  than  consisted  with  justice.  They 
imaged  to  themselves  the  fate  of  that  unhappy  dty, 
entirely  abandoned  to  slaughter,  and  repented  thm 
^  having  involved  the  innocent  with  the  guiky.  This 
sudden  change  of  the  Athenians  gave  the  Mityleneaii 
ambassadors  some  little  glimmerings  of  hope;  and 
they  prevailed  so  far  with  the  magistrates,  as  tq 
have  the  aflEair  debated  a  second  time.  Cleon,  who 
had  suggested  the  first  decree,  a  man  of  a  fiery  tern*; 
per,  and  who  had  great  authority  over  the  people^ 
maintained  his  opinion  with  great  vehemence  and 
heat.  He  represented,  that  it  was  imworthy  a  wise 
government  to  change  with  every  wind,  and  to  an-? 
nul  in  the  morning  what  they  had  decreed  the  night 
T^efore;  and  that  it  was  highly  important  to  takei 
an  exemplary  venffeancc  of  the  Mityleneans,  in  order 
to  awe  the  rest  of  their  allies  who  were  every  where 
ready  to  revolt. 

•  Diodorus,  who  had  contradicted  Cleon  in  the  first 
assembly,  now  opposed  his  reflections  more  stron^y 
than  before.  After  describing,  in  a  tender  and  pa* 
thetick  manner,  the  deplorable  condition  of  the  Mi* 
tyleneans,  whose  minds  (he  said)  must  necessarily 
be  on  the  rack,  whilst  they  were  expecting  a  sen-r 
tence  that  was  to  determine  their  fate;  he  repre* 
tented  to  the  Athenians,  that  the  fame  of  their  mild« 
ness  and  clemency  had  always  reflected  the  highest 
h6nour  on  them,  and  distinguished  them  gloriously 
from  all  other  nations:  He  observed,  that  the  citi- 
2cns  of  Mitylene  had  been  drawn  involuntarily  into 
the  rebellion,  a  proof  o£  which  was,  their  surren^ 
dering  the  city  to  them,  the  instant  it  was  in  their 
power  to  do  it:  They  therefore,  by  this  decree, 
would  murder  their  benefactors,  and  consequently 
be  both  unjust  and  ungrateful,  in  punishing  the  iur 
fiocent  with  the  guilty.  He  observed  farther,  that 
supposing  the  Mityleneans  in  general  were  guilty,  it 
would  however  be  for  the  interest  of  the  Athenians 
to  dissemble,  in  order  that  the  rigorous  punishment 
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tliey  hsA  decreed  might  Bot  exasperate  the  rest  ot  Artw. 
the  allies;  and  that  the  best  way  to  put  a  stop  to  the  ^^^^^P^ 
hbtU,  'would  be,  to  leave  room  for  repentance,  and 
not  i>lunge  people  into  dfsspair,  by  the  absohite  and         ^  r 
irrevocable  refusal  ef  a  pardon.     His  opinion  there- 
fore was,  that  they  should  examine  very  deliberatelf 
the  cause  of  those  factious  Mityleneans  who  had 
been  brought  to  Athens,  and  pardon  all  the  rest* 

The  assembly  was  very  much  divided,  so  that 
IHo€}orus  carried  it  only  by  a  few  votest  A  second 
galley  was  therefore  immediately  fitted  out.  It  was 
mmished  with  every  thing  that  migbt  accelerate  its 
jCQfursc  ^  and  the  ambas$ack)rs  of  Mitylene  promised 
a  great  reward  to  the  crew,  provided  they  arrived 
time  enough.  They  therefore  did  not  quit  tjieit 
pars,  even  when  they  took  sustenance,  but  eat  and 
drank  as  they  rowed,  and  took  their  rest  alternatet  ^ 
ly ;  and  very  happily  for  them,  the  wind  was  favour^ 
able.  The  first  galley  had  got  a  day  and  night's  sa3 
before  them;  but  as  those  on  board  carried  ill  news, 
they  did  not  make  great  haste.  Its  arrival  before 
the  city  had  spread  the  utmost  consternation  in  every 
part  of  it:  But  it  increased  infinitely,  when  the  dc* 
cree,  by  whiph  all  the  citizens  were  sentenced  to  die, 
was  read  in  a  full  assembly.  Nothing  Ttow  was 
heard  in  all  places  but  cries  and  loud  laments.  Ths 
moment  that  the  sentence  was  going  to  be  put  in 
execution,  advi^  came  that  a  second  galley  was  ar-> 
rived.  Immediatdy  the  kernel  massacre  was  sus* 
pended.  The  assembly  was  again  convened;  and 
the  decree  which  granted  a  pardon  was  listened  to 
with  such  a  silence  and  joy,  as  is  much  easier  con« 
ceived  than  expressed. 

AIL  the  factious  Mityleneans,  though  upwards  of  a 
thousand,  were  put  to  death.  I'he  city  was  after* 
wards  dismanded,  the  ships  delivered  up;  and  the 
whole  island,  the  city  of  Methymne  excepted,  w^ 
divided  into  three  thousand  parts  or  portions,  three 
hundred  of  which  were  consecrated  to  the  service  of 
the  gods;  and  the  rest  divided  by  lot,  among  sudi 
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Avtax.    Athenians  as  were  sent  thither,  to  whom' the  natives 

^^^^§*"-  of  the  country  gave  a  revenue  of  two  *  minac  for 

»  every  portion;  on  which  condition  they  were  per* 

^   .         mitted  to  keep  possession  of  the  island,  but  not  as 

proprietors.    The  cities  which  belonged  to  the  Mity- 

kneans  on  the  coast  of  Asia^  were  all  subjected  by 

the  Athenians* 

^  During  the  winter  of  Hie  preceding  campaign^ 
the.  inhabitants  of  Plataeae,  having  lost  all  hopes  of 
■  succour,  and  being  in  the  utmost  want  of  provi- 
sions, formed  a  resolution  to  cut  their  way  through 
the  enemy:  But  hsdf  of  them,  struck  with  tl^ great- 
ness of  the  danger,  and  the  boldness  of  the  enter- 
prize,  entirely  lost  courage  when  they  came  to  the 
execution;  but  the  rest  (who  were  about  two  hun- 
dred and  twenty  soldiers)  persisted  in  their  resolu- 
^     tion,  and  escaped  in  the  following  manner* 

Before  I  begin  the  description  of  their  escape,  it 
will  be  proper  to  inform  my  readers,  in  what  sense 
I  use  certain  expressions  1  shall  employ  in  it.  In 
strictness  of  speech^  the  line  or  fortification  which 
is  made  round  a  city  when  besieged,  to  prevent  sal- 
lies,  is  called  contra^allatian;  and  that  which  is  made 
to  prevent  any  succours  from  without,  is  named 
drtumvallation.  Both  these  fortifications  were  used 
in  this  siege;  however,  for  brevity  sake,  I  shaU  use 
only  the  former  ternu 

llie  contravallation  consisted  of  two  walls,  at  six*. 
teen  feet  distance  one  fvUm  the  other.  The  space 
between  the  two  walls  being  a  kind  of  platform  or 
terrass,  seemed  to  be  but  one  single  building,  and 
cmnpc^ed  a  range  of  cazerns  or  barracks,  whore  the 
^diers  had  their  lodgings.  Ldfty  towers  were 
huHt  around  it  at  proper  distances,  extending  from 
cvte  wall  to  the  other,  in  order  that  they  might  be 
abfe  to  defend  themsdives  at  the  same  time  against 

^  Thwyd.  L  ill.  p.  185—188, 

*  The  Attick  mina  was  worth  an  hundred  dj^acluns,  that  i% 
5fty  French  Uvres. 
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wy  attack*from  within  and  without.  There  was  no  A«tait. 
going  from  one  cazern  to  another  without  crossing  ^^^*E'"*» 
those  towers;  and  on  the  top  of  the  wall  was  a  pa* 
rapet  on  both  sides,  where  a  guard  was  commonlj 
kept;  lyit  in  rainy  weather,  the  soldiers  used  to 
shelter  themselves  in  the  towers,  which  served  in 
the  nature  of  guard-houses.  Such  was  the  conti^ 
vailation,  on  ^th  sides  of  which  was  a  ditch,  the 
earth  of  which  had  been  employed  in  making  the 
bricks  of  the  wall. 

The  besieged  first  took  the  height  of  the  wall,  by 
counting  the  rows  of  brides  which  composed  it ;-  and 
this  they  did  at  diflferent  times,  and  employed  several 
men  for  that  purpose,  in  order  that  they  mi^t  not 
misfake  in  the  calculation.  This  was  the, easier,  be- 
<ause  as  the  wall  stood  but  at  a  small  distsmce,  every 
part  of  it  was  very  visible*  They  then  mad^  ladders  , 
of  a  proper  lengtn« 

AU  things  being  now  ready  for  executing  the  ^o- 
sign,  the  besieged  left  the  city  one  ni^t  when  there 
was  no  moon,  in  the  midst  of  a  storm  of  wind  and 
rain.  After  croffing  the  first  ditch,  they  drew  ncsa- 
to  the  wall  undiscovered,  through  the  darkness  of 
the  night;  not  to  mention  that  the  noise  made  by 
the  rain  and  wind  prevented  their  being  heard. 
They  marched  at  some  distance  from  one  another,  to 
prevent  the  clashing  of  their  arms,  which  were  light, 
in  order  that  those  who  carried  them  might  be  the 
more  active;  and  one  of  their  legs  wzs  naked^  to 
keep  them  from  sliding  so  easily  in  the  mire.  Those 
who  carried  the  ladders  laid  them  in  the  space  be* 
tween  the  towers,  where  they  knew  no  guard  was 
'  posted,  because  it  rained*  That  instant  twelve  men 
mounted  the  ladders,  armed  with  only  a  coat  of  mail 
and^a  dagger,  and  marched  directly  to  the  towers, 
six  on  c^di  side.  They  were  followed  by  soldiers 
armed  only  with  javelins,  that  they  might  mount 
.  the  easier;  and  their  shields  were  carried  after  thena 
to  be  used  in  the  charge. 

\Vhen  most  of  these  were  got  to  the  top  of  the 
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JlTtan&r  wall,  they  were  discovered  by  th©  hHHn^  of  9  tOe^ 
^'•H^  which  one  of  their  comrades,  ixx  taking  hcW  of  th^ 
parapet,  had  thrown  dewn.  The  alarm  wi^  imoie* 
diatdy  givea  from  the  towers,  and  the  whole  camp 
approached  the  watt  without  discovering  the  pccasioa 
cSF  the  outcry,  from  the  gloom  of  the  ni^t,  and  th^ 
"flc^nce  of  the  stwm.  Besides  whkh,  those  wh^ 
Ind  staid  behind  in  the  city,  beat  an  a^rm  at  the 
same  time  in  another  quarter,  to  nuke  a  di  version  f 
so  that  the  enemy  did  not  know  which  way  to  tnn^ 
thems^ves,  aad  were  afipaid  to  quit  their  posts^  But 
;t  corps  dc  reserve,  of  three  hundred  men,  who  were 
kept  for  any  unforeseen  accident  that  might  happen^ 
qtihted  the  contravallation,  and  ran  to  that  part 
^ere  they  heard  the  noise;  and  torches  were  neUk 
vptowardk  Thebes,  to  shew  that  they  must  rui» 
that  way.  But  those  in  the  city,  to  render  the 
s%nal  of  no  use,  made  others  at  the  same  time  ii^ 
difierent  quarters^  haying  prepared  them  qa  the 
waU  fr)r  that  purpose;. 

in  the  mean  th^fie,  those  who  had  mounted  first 
fenring  possessed  themselves  of  the  two  towers  which 
flanked  the  interval^  where  the  ladders  were  set;  an^ 
ioving  killed  those  who  guarded  them^  posted  theuK 
sdves  there  to  defend  the  passage,  ana  keep  off  the 
liesiegers.  Then  setting  ladders  from  the  top  of  the 
wall  s^ainst  the  two  towers,  they  c^aed  a  good 
axmiber  of  their  comrades  to  mount,  in  ordgr  to 
keep  off,  by  the  discharge  erf  their  arrows,  as  well, 
tficose  who  were  advancing  to  the  foot  of  the  wall,  as 
the  others  who  were  hastening  from  the  neighbour- 
ing towers^  Whilst  this  was  doing,  they  had  time 
to  set  up  several  ladders,  and  to  throw  down  the; 
forapet,  that  the  rest  might  come  up  with  greater 
«ase.  As  fast  as  they  came  up,  they  went  dowq  on 
the  other  side,  and  drew  up  near  the  fosse  on  the. 
cmtside,  to  shoot  at  those  who  appeared.  After; 
they  were  passed  over,  the  men  who  were  in  the- 
towers  came  down  last,  and  made  to  the  fpss^  tq^ 
Ibllaw  after  the  rest. 
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iTiat  instant  tht  guard  of  three,  hxmdred,  with  Ait« 
tOTches,  came  up*  However,  as  the  Platceans  saw  ^^-^^^^^ 
their  enemies  by  this  light  better  than  they  ^vv^ere 
;Seen  by  them,  they  took  a  surer  aim,  by  whidi 
means  the  last  crossed  the  (Ktch,  without  being  at^ 
tacked  in  their  passage:  However,  this  was  not  done 
without  diflficulty,  because  the  ditch  was  froze  over^ 
and  the  ice  would  not  bear,  on  account  of  the  thaw 
and  heavy  raim.  Th«  violence  of  the  storm  was  of 
great  advantage  to  thenu 

After  all  were  passed,  they  took  the  road  towards 
Thebes,  the  better  to  conceal  their  retreat ;  because 
It  was  not  likely  that  they  had  fled  towards  adityof 
the  enemy's*  Immediately  they  perceived  the  be* 
siegers,  with  torches  in  their  hands,  pursuing  them  in 
the  road  that  led  to  Athens*  After  keeping  that  of 
Thebes  about  six  or  seven  *  «taAa,  they  turned  short 
toward  the  mountain,  and  resumed  the  route  of 
Athens,  whither  two  hundred  and  twelve  arrived^ 
out  of  two  hundred  and  twenty  who  Jiad  quitted  the 
place;  the  rest  having  retumcii  back  to  itthrough 
fear,  one  archer  excepted,  who  was  taken  on  the  side 
of  the  fosse  of  contravaiktion.     The  besiegers,  after  ^^ 

having  pursued  them  to  no  purpose,  returned  to  their 
camp. 

fn  the  mean  time,  the  Hatseans  who  remained  in 
the  city,  supposing  that  all  their  companions  had 
been  killed,  (because  those  who  were  returned,  to 
Justify  themselves,  affirmed  they  were,)  sent  a  herald 
to  demand  the  dead  bodies ;  but  being  told  the  true 
state  of  the  afeir,  he  withdrew. 

^  About  the  end  of  the  following  campaign,  which 
is  that  wherein  Mitylene  was  taken,  the  Plat«ans 
being  in  absolute  want  of  provisions,  and  unable  to 
make  the  least  defence,  surrendered  upon  condition 
that  they  should  not  be  punished  till  they  had  been 
tried  and  adjudged  in  form  of  justice.    Five  com- 

^  Thucyd.  1.  iiu  p.  208—920.        Diod.  1.  xii.  p.  1091 
*  Up  wai  ds  of  a  quarter  of  a  league. 
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f^r  missioncrs  came;,  for  this  purpose  from  Lacedaenioli  J 
^"^^^^md  these,  without  charging  them  \vith  any  crime/ 
barely  asked  them  whether  they  had  done  any  service 
to  the  Lacedaemonians  and  the  allies  in  thb  war  ? 
The  Hatseans  were  nriuch  surprized^  as  well  as  puz- 
sded  at  this  question ;  and  were  sensible,  that  it  bad 
been  suggested  by  the  Thebans,  their  professed 
enemies,  who  had  vowed  their  destruction.  They 
therefore  put  the  Lacedaemonians  in  mind  of  the  ser- 
vices they  had  done  to  Greece  in  general,  both  at  the 
batde  of  Artemfeium,  and  that  of  Piataeae  j  and  par- 
ticularly in  Lacedaemonia,  at  the  time  of  the  earth- 
quake, which  was  followed  by  the  revolt  of  theif 
riavesi  The  only  reason  (they  declared)  of  thcif 
having  joined  the  Athenians  afterwards,  was,  to  de* 
fend  themselves  from  the  hostilities  of  the  Thebans, 
against  whom  they  imd  implored  the  assistance  of  the 
Laoedscmonians  to  no  purpose :  That  if  that  wasim-* 
putcd  to  them  for  a  crime,  which  was  only  their 
misfortune,  it  ought  not  however  entirely  to  obHte- 
irate  the  remembrance  of  their  former  services/ 
•'  Cast  your  eyes,  said  they,  on  the  monuments  of 
0^  ^*  your  ancestors  which  you  see  here,  to  whom  we 

•*  annually  pay  all  thd  honours  which  can  be  ren* 
*•  *'  dered  to  the  manes  of  the  dead.     Vou  thought 

"  fit  to  intrust  their  bodies  with  us,  as  we  were  eyc- 
•*  witnesses  of  their  bravery :  And  yet  you  will  now 
**  give  up  their  ashes  to  their  murtherers,  in  aban* 
•*  dohing  us  to  the  Thebans,  who  fought  against 
^  them  at  the  battle  of  Piataeae.  Will  you  enslave  a 
"  province  where  Greece  recovered  its  liberty  ? 
*  Will  you  destroy  the  temples  of  those  gods,  to 
"  whom  you  owe  the  victory  ?  Will  you  abolish 
•*  the  memory  of  their  founders,  who  contributed 
•'  so  greatly  to  your  safety  ?  On  this  occasion,  we 
•^  may  venture  to  say,  our  interest  is  inseparable 
•*  from  your  glory  ;  and  you  cannot  deliver  up  your 
^  •^  ancient  friends  an4  benefactors  to  the  unjust  ha- 
*^  tred  of  the  Thebans^  Withchxt  eternal  iiifamy  id 
"  yourselves." 


s; 
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One  ^ould  conclude,  that  these  just  remonstrances  Arta:^ 
should  have  made  some  impression  on  the  Laced3&*  ^^**^ 
monians  9  but  they  were  biassed  more  by  the  an-* 
swer  the  Thebans  made,  and  which  was  expressed  in 
the  most  haughty  and  bitter  terms  against  the  Pla- 
taeans ;  and  besides,  they  had  brought  their  instruc* 
tions  from  Lacedsemon.  They  stood  therefore  to 
their  first  question.  Whether  the  Plataans  had  dme 
them  any  service  since  the  war?  and  making  them  pass 
one  after  another,  as  they  severally  answered  No,  he 
was  immediately  butchered^  and  not  one  escaped* 
About  two  hundred  were  killedin  this  manner  ;  and 
twenty.five  Athenians,  who  were  among  them,  met 
with  -the  same  unhappy  fate.  Their  wives,  who  had 
been  taken  prisoners,  were  made  slaves.  The  The- 
bans afterwards  peopled  their  city  with  exiles  froni 
Megara  and  Plataex ;  but  the  year  after  they  demo- 
lished it  entirely*  It  was  in  this  manner  the  Lace* 
darmonianSf  in  the  hopes  of  reaping  great  advantages 
from  the  Thebans,  sacrificed  the  Hatacans  to  their 
animosity,  ninety-three  years  after  their  first  alliances^ 
with  the  Athenians. 

^  In  the  sixth  year  of  the  war  of  Peloponnesus  the  A,  M. 
plague  l>roke  out  anew  in  Athfens,  atid^^n  swept  .^f^^v, 
away  great  numbers.  42^ 

Sect.  IV.  The  Atheniam  posseu  themselves  of  Pylus^ 
anct  are  afterwards  besieged  in  it.  The  Spartans  are 
shta  up  in  the  little  island  of  Sphacteria.  Cleon  makes 
himself  master  of  it.     Artaxerxei  dies. 

» 
The  sixth, and  seventh  years  of  the  war. 

X  PASS  over  several  particular  incidents  of  the  sue* 
ceeding  campaigns,  which  differ  very  little  from  one 
another ;  the  Lacedxmonians  making  regularly  every 
year  incursions  into  Attica,  and  the  Athenians  into 

^Thucyd.  Lviii.p.233. 
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Arfar.    F^Iopohnesus :  I  likewise  omit  some  sieges  In  differ-^ 
*-*'°«^^  cnt  places  :  ^  That  of  Pylus,  a  Uttle  city  of  Messenia, 
^57Q  *  only  four  *  hundred  furlongs  from  Lacedaemon,  was 
Ant,  LC.  ^^^  of  the  most  considerable*  The  Athenians,  headed 
425.     by  Demosthenes,  had  taken  that  city,  and  fortified 
themselves  very  strongly  in  it ;  this  was  the  seventh 
year  of  the  war.    The  Lacedaenionians  left  Attica 
immediately,  in  order  to  go  and  recover,  if  possible^ 
that  place,  and  accordingly  they  attacked  it  both  by 
«ea  and  land.    Brasidas,  one  of  theit  leaders,  §igna-. 
iized  himself  here  by  the  most  extraordinary  acts  of 
bravery.  ^  Opposite  to  the  city  was  a  little  island 
called  Sphacteria,  whence  the  besieged  might  be 
greatly  annoyed,  arid  the  entrance  of  the  harbour 
shut  up.     They  therefore  threw  a  chosen  body  of 
Lacedaemonians  into  it ;  making,  in  all,  four  hun- 
dred and  twenty,  exclusive  of  the  Helots.    A  battle 
was  fought  at  sea,  in  which  the  Athenians  were  vic- 
torious, and  accordingly  erected  a  trophy.  They  sur- 
rounded the  island ;  and  set  a  guard  in  every  part 
jpf  it,  to  prevent  any  of  the  inhabitants  from  go- 
ing out,  or  any  provisions  from  being  brought  ia 
to  them. 

The  news  of  the  defeat  being  come  to  Sparta j  ih6 
magistrate  thought  the  aflFair  of  the  utmost  impor- 
tance, and  therefore  came  himself  upon  the  spot,  in 
drder  that  he  might  be  better  able  to  take  proper 
tneasurcs ;  when  concluding  that  it  would  be  impos- 
sible for  him  to  save  those  who  were  in  the  island, 
and  that  they  at  last  must  necessarily  be  starved  out 
or  be  taken  by  some  other  means,  her  proposed  an 
accommodation.  A  suspension  of  arms  was  cori- 
cluded,  in  order  to  give  the  Lacedaemonians  time  to 
send  to  Athens ;  but  upon  condition  that  in  the  meari 
time  they  shpuld  surrender  up  all  their  gallies,  and 
liot  attack  the  place  dther  by  sea  or  land,  till  the  re- 
turn of  the  ambassadors :  That  if  they  complied  with 

•  Thucyd.  L  iv.  p.  255—280.    Diod.  1.  xii.  p.  112—1 H- 
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these  conditions,  the  Athenians  would  pernilt  them  Artax. 
to  carry  provisions  to  those  who  were  in  the  island,  ^^^S*"** 
at  the  *  rate  of  so  much -for  the  master,  a^d  half  for 
the  servant  j  and  that  the  whole  should  be  done  pub- 
Kckly,  and  in  sight  of  both  armies  f  That,  on  the 
Other  side,  the  Athenians  should  be  allowed  to  keep 
ruard  round  tho  island,  to  prevent  any  thing  fro^^ 
going  in  or  out  of  it,  but  should  not  attack  it  in  any 
manner  ;  That  in  case  this  agreement  should  be  in* 
fringed  in  the  least,  the  truce  would  be  bpoke ;  other, 
wise,  that  it  should  continue  in  fiill  force  till  the  re* 
turn  of  the  ambassadors,  whom  the  Athenians  oblig- 
ed themselves,  by  the  articles,  to  convey  baclpvards 
and  forward^ ;  and  that  then  the  Lacedaemonians 
should  have  their  ships  restored,  in  the  same  condi- 
tion in  which  they  had  been  delivered  i^p.  Such 
were  the  articles  of  the  treaty.  The  Lacedaemonians 
began  to  put  it  in  execution,  by  ^surrendering  about 
threescore  ships }  after  whi^h  tney  sent  an^bs^ssador^ 
to  Athens* 

Being  admitted  to  audience  before  the  people,  they 
began  by  saying,  that  they  were  come  to  the  Athe* ' 
nians  to  sue  for  that  peace,  which  they  themselves 
were,  a  little  before,  in  a  condition  to  grant ;  Tha^ 
they  now  might  acquire  the  glory  of  having  restore4 
the  tranquillity  of  all  Greece,  as  the  Lacedaemonians 
consented  to  their  being  arbitrators  in  this  treaty  t 
That  the  danger  to  which  their  citizens  were  expose^^ 
in  (he  island,  had  determined  them  to  take  suth  a 
6tep  as  could  not  but  be  very  grating  to  I^aceds&t 
fnonians  :  However,  that  their  affairs  were  far  from 
being  desperate,  and  therefore,  that  iio^  was  the 
time  to  establish,  between  the  two  rq)ublick$,  a  firm 
and  solid  friendship  ;  because  the  a£Fairs  of  both  were 
ptill  fluctuating,  and  fortune  hful  pot  yet  dfclaredl 

♦  For  the  masters,  two  Attick  ch<^nices  of  flour,  makhj^  abogf 
four  pounds  and  a  half,  two  cotyles,  or  h»tf  pints  of  wine,  a^ 
^  piecf  of  n^eac;  Wi^  half  tbis  quanti^r  foi&tb^  sprrafftft 

'voj.,ii|,  jp 
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Artax.  absolutely  in  favour  of  either  :  That  the  gods  frc* 
Longim.  quently  abandoned  those  whom  success  makes  proud, 
by  shifting  the  scene,  and  rendering  them  as  unfor- 
tunate as  they  before  had  been  happy  :  That  they 
pught  to  consider,  that  the  fiite  of  arms  is  very  un- 
certain ;  and  that  the  means  t9  establish  a  lasting 
peace,  is  not  to  triumph  over  an'  enemy  by  oppress* 
ing  him,  but  to  agree  to  a  reconciliation  on  just  and 
reasonable  terms  :  For  then,  conquered  by  gcnero* 
sity  and  not  by  violence,  his  future  thoughts  being 
all  employed,  not  on  revenge,  but  on  gratitude,  he 
is  delighted,  and  thinks  it  his  duty  to  observe  his 
engagements  with  inviolable  fiddity. 

The  Athenians  had  now  an  happy  opportunity  for 
terminating  the  war,  by  a  peace  which  would  have 
been  as  glorious  to  them,  as  advantageous  to  all 
Greece.     But  Cleon,  who  had  a  great  ascendant  over 
the  people,  prevented  its  taking  effect.    They  there^ 
jFore  answered,  by  his  advice,  that  those  who  were 
in  the  island  should  first  surrender  at  discretion ; 
and  afterwards  be  carried  to  Athens,  on  the  condi* 
tion  of  being  sent  back  from  it,  as  soon  as  the  Lace- 
daemonians  should  have  restored  the  cities,   fcfr» 
which  the  Athenians  had  been  forced  to  give  up 
by  the  last  treaty ;  and  that  these  things  being  done, 
a  firm  and  lasting  peace  should  be  concluded.    The 
Lacedaemonians  demanded  that  deputies  should  be 
a[^ointed,  and  that  the  Athenians  should  engage  to 
ratify  what   they  should  conclude.    But  Cleon  ex- 
claimed ^inst  this  proposal,  and  said,  it  was  plain 
they  did  not  deai  fairly,  since  they  would  not  trans- 
act with  the  people,  but  with  particular  men,  whom 
they  might  easily  bribe;  and  that,  if  they  had  any 
thing  to  offer,  they  should  do  it  immediately.    The 
Lacedaemonians,  finding  there  was  no  possibility  for 
them  to  treat  with  the  people,  without  advising  with 
their  allies,  and  that  if  any  thing  had  been  granted 
by  them  to  their  prejudice,  they  must  be  responsible 
for  it^  went  away  without  concluding  any  thing ; 
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faBy  persuaded  that  they  must  not  expect  equitable  Artax. 
treatment  from  the  Athenians,  in  the  present  state  -"^'^ 
of  their  affairs  and  disposition  from  prosperity. 

As  soon  as  they  were  returned  to  Pylus,  the  sus^  . 
pension  ceased ;  But  when  the  Lacedisemonians  came 
to  demand  back  their  ships,  the  Athenians  refused  to 
give  them  up,  upon  pretence  that  the  treaty  had  been 
infringed  in  some  particulars  of  little  consequence. 
The  Lacedaemonians  inveighed  strongly  against  thii 
refusal,  as  being  a  manifest  perfidy ;  and  immediately 
prepared  for  war  with  greater  vigour  and  animosity 
than  before.  A  haughty  carriage  in  success,  and 
want  of  faith  in  the  observation  of  treaties,  never 
fail,  at  last,  to  involve  a  people  in  great  calamities; 
This  will  appear  by  what  follows. 

The  Athenians  continued  to  keep  a  strict  guard 
round  the  island,  to  prevent  any  provisions  from  be* 
ing  brought  into  it,  and  hoped  they  should  soon  be 
able  to  starve  out  the  inhabitants.  But  the  Lacedac* 
monians  engaged  the  whole  country  in  their  interest 
by  the  views  of  gain,  laying  a  heavy  tax  upon  pro- 
visions, and  giving  such  slaves  their  freedom  as 
should  run  any  into  it.  Provisions  were  therefore 
now  brought,  (at  the  hazard  of  men*s  lives)  from  all 
parts  of  Peloponnesus.  There  were  even  divers, 
who  swam  from  the  coast  to  the  island,  opposite  to 
the  harbour,  and  drew  after  them  goat-skins  filled 
with  pounded  linseed,  and  poppies  ^lixed  with 
honey. 

Those  who  were  besieged  in  Pylus  were  reduced 
to  almost  the  like  extremities,  being  in  want  both  of 
water  and  provisions.  When  advice  was  brought  to 
Athens,  that  their  countrymen,  so  far  from  reducing 
the  enemy  by  famine,  were  themselves  almost  starv* 
ed ;  it  was  feared,  that  as  it  would  not  be  possible 
for  the  fleet  to  subsist  during  the  winter,  on  a  de- 
sert coast  which  belonged  to  the  enemy,  nor  to  lie 
at  anchor  in  so  dangerous  a  road,  the  island  must  by 
that  means  be  lees  securely  guarded,  which  would 
give  the  prisoners  an  opportunity  of  escaping.     But 

^  2 
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Artax.  the  circumstance  they  chiefly  dreaded  was,  lest  the 
J^-^g»"*'  Lacedaemonians,  after  their  countrymen  were  once 
extricated  from  their  danger,  should  refuse  to 
hearken  to  any  conditions  of  peace ;  so  that  they 
now  repented  their  having  refused  it  when  ofiered 
them. 

Cleon  saw  plainly  that  these  complaints  would 
terminate  in  him.  He  therefore  began  by  asserting, 
that  it  was  all  a  false  report  concernmg  the  extreme 
want  of  provisions,  to  which  the  Athenians,  both 
within  and  without  Pylus,  were  said  to  be  reduced. 
He  next  exclaimed,  in  presence  of  the  people, 
against  the  supineness  ^and  inactivity  of  the  leaders 
who  besieged  the  island,  pretending,  that  were  they 
to  exert  the  least  bravery,  they  might  soon  take  the 
island  ;  and  that  had  he  commanded,  he  would  soon 
have  taken  it.  Upon  this  he  was  immediately  ap- 
pointed to  command  the  expedition  ;  Nicias,  who 
was  before  elected,  resigning  voluntarily  that  honour 
to  him,either  through  weakness,  for  he  was  naturally 
timid,  or  out  of  a  political  view,  in  order  that  the 
ill  success,  which  it  was  generally  believed  Cleon 
would  meet  with  in  this  enterprize,  might  lose  him 
the  favour  of  the  people.  But  now  Cleon  was  greatly 
surprised  as  well  as  embarrassed ;  for  he  did  not  ex- 
pect that  the  Athenians  would  take  him  at  his  word, 
he  being  a  finer  talker  than  soldier,  and  much 
more  able  wth  his  tongue  than  his  sword.  How- 
ever, he  desired  leave  to  wave  the  honour  they  ofiered 
him,  for  which  he  alledged  several  excuses:  But 
finding  that  the  more  he  declined  the  command,  the 
more  they  pressed  him  to  accept  it,  he  changed  his 
note ;  and  supplying  his  want  of  courage  with  rodo- 
montade, he  declared  before  the  whole  assembly,  with 
a  firm  and  rescdute  air,  that  he  would  bring,  in  twen* 
ty  days,  those  of  the  island  prisoners,  or  lose  his  life. 
The  whole  assembly,  on  hearing  those  words^  set  up 
a  laugh,  for  they  knew  the  man. 

Cleon  however,  contrary  to  the  expectation  of 
every  body,  made  good  his  words.    He  and  Demos. 
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thcnc8(the  other  chief)  landed  in  the  island,  attacked  Anax, 
the  enemy  with  great  vigour,  drove  them  from  post^^^g*""* 
to  post,  and  gaining  ground  perpetually,  at  last  for* 
ced  them  to  the  extremity  of  the  island.  The  Lace-' 
daemonians  had  stormed  a  fort  that  was  thought  in- 
accessible. There  they  drew  up  in  batde-array,  faced 
about  to  that  side  only  where  they  could  be  attacked, 
and  defended  thems^hres  like  so  many  lions.  As  the 
engagement  had  helcl  tlie  greatest  part  of  the*  day, 
and  tne  soldier^  were  oppressed  with  heat  and  weari- 
ness, and  parched  with  thirst,  the  general  of  the 
Messenians,  directing  himself  to  Cleon  and  Demos- 
thenes, said,  that  all  their  efforts  would  be  to  no  pur- 
pose,  unless  they  charged  their  enemy's  rear ; ,  and 
promised,  if  they  would  give  him  but  some  troops' 
armed  with  missive  weapons,  that  he  would  endea^ 
vour  to  find  a  passage.  Accordingly,  he  and  his  fol- 
lowers climbeH.  up  certain  steep  and  craggy  places 
which  were  not  guarded,  when  coming  down  un- 
perceived  into  the  fort,  he  appeared  on  a  sudden  at 
the  backs  of  the  Licedasmonians,  which  entirely 
damped  their  courage,  and  afterwards  compleated 
thdr  overthrow.  They  now  made  but  a  very  feeble 
resistance ;  and  being  oppressed  with  numbers,  at- 
tacked on  all  sides,  and  dejected  through  fatigue  and 
despair,  they  began  to  give  way:  But  the  Athenians 
seized  on  all  the  passes  to  cut  off  their  retreat.  Cleon 
and  Demosthenes,  finding  that  should  the  battle  cout 
tinue,  not  a  man  of  them  would  escape,  and  being 
desirous  of  carrying  them  alive  to  Athens,  they  com- 
manded their  soldiers  to  desist ;  and  i|piused  pi^ocla- 
mation  to  be  made  by  a  herald,  for  them  to  lay  down 
their  arms  and  surrenda:  at  discretion.  At  these 
words,  the  greatest  part  lowered  their  shields,  and 
clapped  their  hands  in  token  of  approbation.  A 
kind  of  suspension  of  arms  was  agreed  upon  5  and 
their  commander  desired  leave  might  be  granted  him, 
to  dispatch  a  messenger  to  the  camp,  to  know  the 
resolution  of  the  generals.  This  was  not  allowed, 
but  they  called  heralds  from  the  coast  i  ^and  after- 
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Artax.  several  md^sages^  a  Laced^emonkn  advanced  forward^ 
Lotigimi  ^^  cncd  aloud,  that  they  were  permitted  to  treat 
with  the  enemy,  provided  they  did  not  submit  to 
didh(^durable  terms.  Upon  this,  they  hdd  a  con* 
fereoce  ;  after  which  they  surrend^ed  at  discretion^ 
tmd  were  kept  till  the  next  day.  The  Athoiians 
then  riisirig  a  trophy,  and  restoring  thfe  Lacedxmo- 
isiians  their  dead,  embarked  ibr  thor  own  country^ 
after  distributing  the  prisoners  among  the  scvci^ 
ships,  and  coounitting  the  guard  of  them  to  the 
captain  of  the  gallies. 

In  this  battle  an  hundred  arid  tweiity-eight  Lace- 
daemonians fell,  out  of  four  hundred  and  twenty^ 
which  Was  their  toumbcr  at  first ;  so  that  there  sur* 
vivcd  hot  qmtethteehundred^an  hundred  and  twenty 
of  whom  were  Spartans,  that  is,  inhabitants  of  the 
dty  of  Sparta* .  The  siege  of  the  island,  (to  compute 
£rom  the  beginning  of  it,  including  the  time  em- 
Jdoyed  in  the  truce)  had  lasted  three  score  and  twdve 
days.  They  all  now  left  Pylus  ;  and  Cleon's  jwo- 
mise^  thoUgk  so  vain  and  rash,  was  found  literally 
true*  But  the  tnost  surprizing  circumstance  was, 
the  capitulation  that  had  been  made  ;  for  it  was  be-i 
lieved  that  the  Lacedaemonians,  so  hr  from  surren^ 
cjering  their  arms,  would  die  sword  tn  hand. 

Bemg  come  to  Athetis,  they  were  ordered  to  re- 
main prisoners  till  a  peace  should  be  concluded,  pro* 
vided  the  Lacedaemonians  did  not  make  any  incur*, 
sions  into  their  country,  for  that  then  they  shoidd 
all  be  put  to  death*  They  left  a  garrison  in  Pylus* 
The  Messenii^  of  Katipactus,  who  had  formerly 
possessed  it,  sent  thither  the  flower  of  their  youth, 
who  very  much  infested  the  Lacedaemonians  by  their 
incursions  ;  and  as  these  Messenians  spoke  the  lan- 
guage of  the  country,  they  prevailed  with  a  ^eat 
number  of  slaves  to  join  them.  The  Lacedaemonians, 
dreading  a  greater  evil,  sent  several  deputations  to 
Athens,  but  to  no  purpose ;  the  Athenians  being  too 
much  elated  with  their  prosperity,  and  especially 
their  late  success^  to  listen  to  any  terms^ 
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^In  the  seventh  year  of  the  Pdopoxincsian  war,  Ar-  Art^T. 
taxorxes  sent  to  the  Lacedaemonians  an  ambassador  Longiw. 
iiamed  Artaphernes,  with  a  letter  written  in  the  As- 
syrian language,  in  which  he  said,  that  he  had  re- 
ceived many  embassies  from  them,  but  the  purport 
of  them  all  differed  so  widely,  that  he  could  not  com- 
prehend in  any  manner  ^hat  it  was  they  requested : 
That  in  this  uncertainty,  he  had  thought  proper  to 
send  a  Persian,  to  acquaint  them,  that  if  they  had 
any  proposal  to  make,  they  should  send  a  person  in 
whom  they  could  confide  along  ^^dth  him,  from 
whom  he  might  be  ^xactly  informed  in  what  they 
dedred.  This  ambassador,  arriving  at  Eion  on  the 
river  Strymon  in  Thrace,  was  there  taken  prisoner, 
about  the  close  of  this  year,  by  one  of  thq  admirals 
of  the  Athenian  fleet,  who  sent  him  to  Athens.  Kfe 
was  treated  with  the  utmost  civility  and  respect ;  the 
Athenians  being  extremely  desirous  of  recovering 
the  favour  of  the  king  his  master. 

The  year  following,  as  soon  as  the  season  would 
permit  the  Athenians  to  put  to  sea,  they  sent  the 
ambassador  back  in  one  of  their  ships  at  the  publick 
cxpence;  and  appointed  some  of  their  citizens  to 
wait  upon  him  to  the  court  of  Persia,  in  quality  of 
ambassadors.  Upon  landing  at  Ephesus,  they  were 
informed  that  Artaxerxes  was  dead  ;  whereupon  the 
Athenian  ambassadors,  thinking  it  not  .advisable  to 
proceed  farther  after  this  news,  took  leave  of  Arta- 
phernes,  and  returned  to  their  own  country. 

'  Thucyd.  1.  iv.  p.  285,  286. 
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X|rtes  'j^  ujg  chapter  contains  thirteen  years  pi  the  Pcio* 
ponnesian  w^ir^  to  the  nineteenth  indi^ively. 

SiCT.  t.  i'he  very  short  reigns  df  Xerxes  tl*  md  Scg^ 
dianus.     They  are  suc^ed^d  by  t)arius  Notbtu.     Hi 

.  puts  a  stop  to  the  insurrection  rf  £gyfit  (snd  that  of 
Media.  He  bestows  on  Pyrus^  his  youngest  sm^  the 
supreme  command  rfall  Asia  minor* 

A-  kt  ^  ARTAXEfeXES  died  at>OUt  the  beginning  of  the 
^^'^^Q^  forty-ninth  year  of  his  reign^     Xer^es^  who  sue? 

425!  ceeded  him,  was  the  only  son  which  the  queen  his 
^ife  brought  hinn :  But  he  had  seventeen  others  by 
his  concubines,  among  whom  was  Sogdianus,  (who 
IB  called  Secondianus  by  Ctesias)  Ochus  and  Arsites^ 

A.  U.    Sogdianus^in  concert  with  Phamacias,  one  of  Xerxcs's 

^^^^  eunuchs,  came  insidiously,  one  festival  day,  tp  the 
new  king^  who,  afier  drinking  too  immoderately^ 
was  retired  to  his  chamber,  in  order  to  give  the 
fumes  of  the  wine  he  had  drank  time  to  evapwate ) 
Where  he  killed  him  without  any  difficulty,  after  h^ 
had  reigned  but  forty-fiye  days  j  and  was  declared 
king  in  nis  stead. 

•  Ctcs.  c.  xlyii-^lL   t)iod,  \.  xu*  p.  US. 
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Hfe  vit^a  scarce  cm  the  thircme,  but  he  put  to  death  ^^f  f  **" 
^^orazHSy  the  most  faithful  of  all  his  father's 
eunuchs»  It  was  he  who  had  been  appointed  to 
superintend  the  interment  of  Artaxerxes,  and  of  the 
queen,  Xer^es's  mother,  who  died  the  same  day  with 
her  royal  consort^  After  having  deposited  the  two 
bodies  in  the  mausolaeum,  where  the  kings  of  Persia 
Were  interred,  he  found,  at  his  return,  Sogdianus 
on  the  throne,  who  did  not  teceive  him  favourably, 
upon  account  of  some  difference  with  him  in  the 
)ife-time  of  his  father.  But  the  new  king  did  not 
jBtop  here :  Not  long  after  he  took  an  opportunity  to 
quarrel  with  him,  on  some  trifling  circumstance,  re* 
lating  to  the  obsequies  of  hb  father,  and  caused  him 
(o  be  stoned. 

By  these  two  murders,  that  of  his  brother  Xerxes 
fu>d  of  Ba^orazus,  he  became  the  horror  of  the  army 
;tnd  nobihty,  so  that  he  did  not  think  himself  safe 
pn  a  throne,  to  which  he  had  forced  his  way  by  such 
horrid  murders.  He  suspected  that  his  brothers 
harboured  the  like  design  ;  and  Ochus,  to  whom 
his  father  had  left  the  government  of  Hyrcania,  was 
the  chief  object  of  his  suspicion.  Accordingly  he 
sent  for  him,  with  the  intention  of  getting  him  mur* 
dered  as  soon  as  he  arrived.  However  Ochus,  wBo 
saw  through  his  design,  delayed  coming  upon  various 
pretences  \  which  he  continued  till  he  advanced  at 
the  head  of  a  strong  army,  which  he  openly  dedar* 
ed  he  would  employ,  to  revenge  the  death  ot  his  bro- 
ther Xerxes.  This  declaration  brought  over  to  him 
a  great  number  of  the  nobility,  and  several  gover* 
nors  of  the  provinces,  they  being  justly  dissatisfied 
^t  Sogdianus's  cruelty  and  ill-conduct.  They  put 
jthe  tiara  on  Ochus's  head,  and  proclaimed  him  king. 
Sogdpanus,  seeing  himself  abandoned  in  this  manner, 
^as  as  mean  and  cowardly  in  the  slight  defence  he 
ynade  to  maintain  his  crown,  as  he  had  before  been 
l^njust  and  barbarous  in  usurping  it.  Contrary  to  the 
advice  of  his  best  friends,  and  the  wisest  persons 
!^ho  still  adhered  to  him,  he  concluded  a  treaty  with 
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Sogdia-  his  brother,  who  getting  him  into  hl«  hstficb,  caused 
^^^  him  to  be  thrown  into  ashefi,  where  he  died  a  cruel 
death.  ^  This  was  a  kind  of  punishment  peculiar  to 
the  Persians^  and  exercised  only  on  great  criminals. 
One  of  the  largest  towers  was  filled  to  a  certfain 
height  with  ashes.  The  criminal  then  was  thrown 
headlong  from  the  top  of  the  tower  into  them  j 
after  which,  the  ashes  were  by  a  wheel  turned  per* 
petualiy  round  him,  till  he  was  suffocated.  Thus 
this  wicked  prince  lost  his  life  and  empire,  which  he 
enjoyed  six  months  and  fifteen  darys. 

Danus        Ochus,  by  the  death  of  Sogdialius,  now  saw  him- 

Nothtts.  g^  possessed  of  the  empire.    As  soon  as  he  was  wdl 

^    setded  in  it,  he  changed  his  name  from  Ochus  to 

35gj '  that  of  Darius.    To  distinguish  him,  historians  add 

Ant. J.C, the  epithet  NJd^,  signifying  bastard.    He  reigned 

423.     nineteen  years. 

V  Arsites,  seeing  in  what  manner  Sogdianus  had 

'  supplanted  Xerxes,  and  had  himself  been  dethroned 
by  Ochus,  meditated  to  serve  the  latter  in  the  sanne 
manner.  Though  he  was  his  brother  by  the  father's 
as  well  as  the  mother's  side,  he  openly  revolted 
flftainst  him,  and  was  assisted  in  it  by  Artyphius,  son 
w  Megabyzus.  Ochus,  whom  hereafter  we  shall 
always  call  Darius,  sent  Artasyras,  one  of  his  gene- 
rals, against  Artyphius  ;  and  himself,  at  the  head  of 
another  army,  marched  against  Arsites.  Artyphius, 
with  the  Grecian  troops  in  his  pay,  defeated  twice 
the  general  sent  against  him.  But  en^ging  a  third 
time,  the  Greeks  were  corrupted,  and  he  himself  was 
beat,  and  forced  to  surrender,  upon  his  beidg  flatter- 
ed with  hopes  that  a  pardon  would  be  granted  him* 
The  king  would  have  had  him  put  to  death,  but  was 
diverted  from  that  resolution  by  queen  Plrysatis^ 
Darius's  sister  and  queen.  She  also  was  the  daugh- 
ter of  Artaxerxes,  but  not  by  the  same  mother  as 
Darius  :  She  was  an  intriguing,  artful  woman,  and 

^  VaL  Max.  1.  ix.  c  2.    2  Maccab.  c.  xiii. 
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tbe  Idng  W  husband  was  governed  by  her  on  most  Darius 
occasions.  The  counsel  she  now  gave  was  perfidious  N^dnu. 
to  the  last  degree.  She  advised  him  to  exercise  his 
clemency  towards  Artyphius,  and  show  hiu)  kind 
tisage,  in  order  that  his  brother  might  hope^  when 
he  heard  of  his  treating  a  rebdlious  servant  with  so 
much  generosity,  that  he  himself  should  meet,  at 
least,  with  as  mitdlreatment,  and  thereby  be  prompt* 
ed  to  lay  down  his  arms.  She  added,  that  when 
once  he  should  have  seized  that  prince,  he  might 
dispose  c^  him  and  Artyphius  as  he  pleased.  Darius 
followed  her  coimsel,  which  proved  successful.  Ar- 
«tes  being  informed  of  the  gentle  usage  which  Ar- 
typhius met  with^  conchided  that,  as  he  was  the 
king's  brother,  he  should  consequently  meet  with 
ittll  more' indulgent  treatment;  and  with  this 
hope  he  concluded  a  treaty,  and  surrendered  him-^ 
self.  Darius  vras  very  much  inclined  to  swre  his 
Efe :  But  Parysatis,  by  inculcating  to  him^  that  he 
might  to  punish  this  rebel  to  secure  himself,  at  last 
prevailed  with  him  to  put  his  brother  to  death,  and 
accorctin^y  he  was  sidFocated  in  ashes  with  Arty- 
phius. However,  Darius  had  a  violent-struggle  with 
himself,  before  be  couldgive  orders  for  this  sacrifice ; 
having  a  very  tender  afitecticm  for  his  brother.  He 
afterwards  put  some  other  persons  to  death,  which 
executions  did  not  procure  him  the  tranquillity  he 
had  expected  from  them ;  for  his  teign  was  after- 
Wards  disturbedwith  such  violent  conmiotions, that 
he  enioyed  but jlttle  repose. 

*^  One  of  thenm)st  dangerous  commotions  was  oc-  ^  jj 
casioned  by  the  rebellion  of  Pisuthnes,  who,  being   s590. 
governor  of  Lydia,  wanted  to  throw  off  his  alkgianceAnt.  J.C. 
to  the  Persian  empire,  and  make  himself  king  in  his    ^^^ 
province.     What  flattered  him  with  the  hopes  of 
succeeding  in  this  attempt,  was  his  having  raised  » 
considerable  body  of  Grecian  troops,  under  the 
command  of  Lycon  the  Athenian.    Darius  sent  Tis- 

<  Ctcs.  c.  IL        ' 
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Danttt  saphernes  against  this  rebel,  and  gave  hhn,  wkh  a 
lletJuii*  considerable  army,  the  comnussion  of  governor  of 
Lydia,  of  which  he  was  to  dispossess  Pisuthnes^ 
Tissaphernes,  who  was  an  artful  man,  and  capaUe  of 
acting  in  all  characters,  found  means  of  tampering 
with  the  Greeks  under  Pisuthnes ;  and  by  dint  m 
presents  and  promises,  brought  over  the  troops  with 
their  general  to  his  party.  Pisuthnes,  who,  by  this 
desertion,  was  unable  to  carry  on  his  designs,  sur** 
rendered,  upon  his  being  flattered  with  the  hopes  of 
obtaining  his  pardon ;  but  the  instant  he  was  brou^it 
before  the  king,  he  was  sentenced  to  be  suffocated 
in  ashes,  and  accordingly  met  with  the  same  fiate  as 
the  rest  of  the  rebels.  But  his  death  did  not  put  an 
end  to  all  troubles ;  ^  for  Amorges  his  son,  with  the 
remainder  of  his  army,  still  opposed  .Tissapkemes ; 
and  for  two  years  laid  waste  the  maritime  pro- 
vinces of  Asia  minor,  till  he  at  last  was  taken  by  the 
Greeks  of  Peloponnesus,  m  lasus,  a  dty  of  Ionia,  and 
delivered  up  by  the  inhabitants  to  Tissaphernes,  who 
put  him  to  death. 

-  ^  Darius  was  involved  in  fresh  troubles  by  one  of 
his  eunuchs.  This  kind  of  officers  had,  for  many 
years,  engrossed  all  power  in  the  court  of  Persia ; 
and  we  shall  find,  by  the  sequel  of  this  history,  that 
they  always  governed  absolutely  in  it.  ^  Wc  may 
kriow  their  character,  and  the  danger  to  which  they 
expose  princes,  by  the  picture  whicn  Dioclesian,  after 
he  had  resigned  the  empire,  and  reduced  himself  to  a 
private  fiation  of  life,  drew  of  freedmen,  who  had 
gained  a  like  ascendant  over  the  Roman  emperors. 
**  Four  or  five  persons,'*  says  he,  *•  who  are  closely 
*'  united,  and  resolutely  determined  to  impbse  on  a 
^  prince,  may  do  it  very  easily.  They  never  shew 
•*  things  to  him  but  in  such  a  light  as  they  are  sure 
^  will  please.    They  conceal  whatever  would  con« 

^  Thucyd.  1.  viii.  p.  554^567,  568.        «  Ctes.  c.  lii. 
^  Vopis.  in  vit.  Aurelian.  Imper, 
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^  trilmteto  enlighten  him:  And  as  they  only  be- Darius  ' 

**  siege  him  continually,  he  cannot  be  intormed  of  Nothuj. 

^  any  thing  but  through  their  canal,  and  does 

**  nothing  but  what  they  think  fit  to  suggest  to 

^  him.    Hence  it  is,  that  he  bestows  employments 

**  on  those  he  ought  to  exclude  from  them ;  and,  on 

^^  the  other  side,  removes  from  offices  such  persons 

^  as  are  most  worthy  of  filling  them.    In  a  word, 

^  the  best  prince  is  often  sold  by  these  men,  though 

**  he  be  ever  so  vigilant,  and  even  suspicious  of 

^  them/*     Quid  multa  ?  Ut  Diocletianus  ipse  dicebaty 

bonusy  cautus^  optimus  venditur  imperator. 

In  this  manner  was  Darius's  court  governed. 
Three  eunuchs  had  usurped  all  power  in  it ;  *  an 
infallible  mark  that  a  government  is  bad,  and  •  the  ^ 
prince  of  little  merit.  But  one  of  those  three  eu- 
nuchs, whose  name  was  Artoxares,  presided  over,  ' 
and  governed  the  rest.  He  had  found  Darius^s  weak 
side,  by  which  he  insinuated  himself  into  his  confi- 
dence«  He  had  studied  all  his  passions,  to  know 
how  to  indulge  them,  and  govern  his  prince  by  their 
means*  He  {dunged  him  continually  in  pleasures 
and  amusements,  to  engross  his  whole  authority  to 
himself.  In  fine,  under  the  name  and  protection  of 
queen  Parysatis,  to  whose  will  and  pleasure  he  was 
the  most  devoted  of  slaves,  he  disposed  of  all  the  af- 
fairs of  the  empire,  and  nothing  was  transacted  but 
by  bis  orders.  Intoxicated  by  the  supreme  autho* 
nty  which  the  favour  of  his  sovereign  gave  him,  h# 
resolved  to  make  himself  king,  instead  of  being 
prince  minister ;  and  accordingly  formed  a  design 
to  get  Darius  out  of  the  way,  and  afterwards  ascen4 
the  throne.  Howevjcr,  his  plot  being  discovered,  he 
was  seized  and  delivered  up  to  Parysatis,  who  put 
him  to  a  most  ignominious  and  cruel  death. 

5  But  the  greatest  misfortune  which  happened  in 

K  £v«eb.  in  Chron. 
*  Sets  pr^wcipitum  esu  indicium  non  magm  prineipis^  magnos  UUrto^ 
Pliiu  kd  TraJ4D. 
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Ddms  Darios's  rrign,  was  tht  revolt  of  the  Egypttins. 
Nothus.  jhig  terrible  blow  fell  out  the  same  year  with  K- 
suthnes's  rebellion.  But  Darius  could  not  reduce 
Egypt  as  he  had  done  that  rebel.  ^  The  Egyptians, 
weary  of  the  Persian  government,  flocked  from  all 
parts  to  Amyrtxus  of  Sais,  who  at  last  was  come 
out  of  the  fens  where  he  had  defended  himsdf,  from 
the  suppression  of  the  revolt  of  Inarus.  The  Per- 
sians were  drove  out,  and  Amyrtxus  proclaimed 
king  of  Egypt,  where  he  reigned  six  years. 

.diter  having  established  himself  securely  on  the 
throne,  and  entirely  expelled  the  Persians  out  of 
Egypt,  he  prepared  to  pursue  them  as  far  as  Phoeni- 
cia, and  had  already  concerted  measures  with  the 
Arabians,  to  attack  them  in  that  country.  News  of 
this  being  brought  the  king  of  Persia,  he  recalled 
the  fleet  which  he  had  promised  the  Lacedaemonians, 
to  employ  it  in  the  defence  of  his  own  dominions. 

Whilst  Darius  was  carrying  on  the  war  in  Egypt 
and  Arabia,  the  Medes  rebelled;  however,  they  were 
defeated,  and  reduced  to  their  allegiance  by  force  of 
arms.  To  punish  them  for  this  revolt,  their  yoke 
(till  then  easy  enough)  was  made  heavier;  A  fate 
that  rebellious  subjects  always  experience,  when  the 
government,  which  they  endeavoured  to  throw  ofi*, 
gains  the  upper  hand. 

*  Darius^s  arms  seem  to  have  had  the  like  success 

against  the  Egyptians.     Amyrtaeus  dying  after  he 

had  reigned  six  years,  (he  possiWy  was  killed  in  a 

battle)  Herodotus  observes,  it  was  by  the  assistance 

of  the  Persians  that  Pausiris  his  son  succeeded  him  iii 

the  throne.     To  effect  this,  they  must  either  have 

been  masters  of  Egypt,  or  their  party  the  strongest 

in  that  kingdom. 

A.  M.       After  having  crushed  the  rebels  in  Media,  and  re* 

^597.    stored  the  affairs  of  Egypt  to  their  former  situation, 

lir     I^*^rius  gave  Cyrus,  the  youngest  of  his  sons,  the  su» 

prcme  command  of  all  the  provinces  of  Asia  minor; 

»^  Thucyd.  I.  i.  p.  72,  73.        »  Herod,  1.  ill.  c,  15, 
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An  irapaftant  commiMion,  by  which  hcGamtoanded]^**J^ 
all  the  provincial  governors  in  that  part  of  the  empire-.  * 

I  thought  it  necessary  to  anticipate  times,  and 
draw  together  the  facts  which  relate  to  the  kings  of 
Persia;  to  prevent  my  being  often  obliged  to  inter-r 
nipt  the  history  of  the  Greeks,  to  which  I  now 
return. 

Sect.  II»  The  Athenians  make  themselves  masters  of 
the  island  of  Cythera*  Expeditions  of  Brasidas  into 
Thrace.  He  takes  Amphipolis.  Thucydides  the  histo^ 
rian  is  banished.  A  battle  is  fought  near  Delium^ 
where  the  Athenians  are  defeated. 

The  eighth  year  of  the  war. 

1  ME  three  or  four  campaigns  which  followed  the 
reduction  of  the  small  island  of  Sphacteria,  were  dis^ 
tinguished  by  very  few  cojisiderable  events. 

*  The  Athenians  under  Nicias  took  the  little  island  A.  M, 
ofCythera,  situated  on  the  coast  of  Lacedacmonia,  ^^^|^' 
near  cape  Malea,  and  from  thence  they  infested  the    4)24/ 
whole  country. 

^  Brasidas,  on  the  other  side,  marched  towards 
Thrace,  The  Lacedaemonians  were  induced  by  more 
than  one  motive  to  undertake  this  expedition ;  ima* 
gining  they  shoidd  oblige  the  Athenians,  who  had 
fallen  upon  them  in  their  country,  to  divide  their 
forces.  The  inhabitants  of  it  invited  them  thither, 
and  ofiered  to  pay  the  army.  In  fine,  they  were 
extremely  glad  to  embrace  that  opportunity,  to  rid 
themselves  of  the  Helots,  whom  they  expected  to 
rise  in  rebellion,  from  the  taking  of  Pylua,  They 
had  already  made  away  with  two  thousand  of  them 
in  a  most  horrid  manner.  Upon  the  specious  pre- 
tence of  rewarding  merit  even  in  slaves,  but,  in  rea- 
lity, to  get  rid  of  a  body  of  men  whose  courage  they 

»  Thucycl.  1.  iv.  p  2*36.  «  Ibid.  p.  30*— Sljl.  Diod.  4.  zXu 
^  117,  US. 
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Dtfrhii  dreaded,  they  caused  prodamatioD  to  be  made^  that 
Notbus.  ^^j^  ^£  ^jj^  Helot$  as  had  done  the  greatest  service  to 
the  state  in  the  last  Campaigns,  should  enter  their 
names  in  the  publick  registers,  in  order  for  their 
being  made  free.  Accordingly  two  thousand  gave 
in  their  names.  They  were  carried  in  procession 
through  the  temples,  with  chaplets  of  flowers  on 
their  heads,  as  if  they  were  really  to  be  set  at  liberty* 
After  this  ceremony,  they  all  disappeared,  and  were 
never  heard  of  more.  We  have  here  an  instance, 
in  what  manner  an  umbrageous  policy  and  power, 
when  filled  with  jealousy  and  distrust,  excite  men  to 
the  commission  of  the  blackest  crimes,  without 
scrupling  to  make  even  religion  itself,  and  the  autho. 
rity  of  the  gods,  subservient  to  their  dark  designs. 

They  therefore  sent  seven  hundred  Helots  with 
Brasidas,  whom  they  had  appointed  to  head  this  en« 
terprize.  This  general  brought  over  several  cities, 
either  by  force  or  intelligence,  and  still  more  by  his 
wisdom  and  moderation^  The  chief  of  these  were 
Acanthus  ^nd  Stagyra,  which  wer^  twp  colonies 
from  Andro^.  "  He  also  marched  afterwards  to^ 
wards  An^phipolis,  an  Athenian  colony,  on  the  river 
Strymon.  The  inhabitants  immediately  dispatched 
a  messenger  to  *  Thpcydides  the  Athenian  general, 
who  was  then  in  Thasus,  a  little  island  of  the  ^gaean 
sea,,  half  a  day's  journey  from  Amphipolis.  He  in^ 
stantly  set  sail  with  seven  ships  that  were  pear  him, 
to  secure  the  place  before  Brasidas  could  seize  it;  or, 
at  worst,  to  get  into  Eion,  which  lay  very  near 
Amphipolis.  Brasidas,  who  was  afjraid  of  Thucy- 
dides,  from  his  great  credit  in  all  that  country^ 
where  be  was  possessed  of  some  gold-mines,  roadq 
all  the  dispatch  imaginable,  to  get  thither  before 
him  J  and  offered  such  advantageous  conditions  to 
the  besieged,  who  did  not  expect  succours  so  soon, 
that  they  surrendered.     Thueydides   arrived  thq 

"  Thiicyd.  1.  iv.  p.  31?0— S^*. 
♦  The  same  who  wrote  the  history  of  the  Pejopoimcslan  war. 
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nme  evening  at  Eion ;  and  had  he  failed  to  come  Darius 
that  day,  Brasidas  would  have  taken  possession  of  itNothus. 
the  next  niorning  by  day-break.  Although  Thucy- 
dides  had  made  all  imaginable  dispatch,  the  Athe- 
nians however  charged  him  with  being  the  cause  of 
the  taking  of  AmphipoUs,  and  accordingly  banished 
him. 

The  Athenians  were  greatly  afflicted  at  the  loss  of  . 
that  city,  as  wcU  because  they  drew  great  revenues 
from  it,  and  timber  to  build  their  ships,  as  because 
it  was  a  kind  of  gate  for  entering  Thrace.  They 
were  afraid  that  all  their  allies  in  that  neighbourhood 
woukl  revolt;  especially  as  Brasidas  discovered  great 
moderation  and  justice,  and  continually  gave  out, 
that  he  came  with  no  other  view  but  to  free  the 
country.  He  declared  to  the  several  nations,  that 
at  his  leaving  Sparta,  he  had  taken  an  oath,  in  pre- 
sence of  the  magistrates,  to  leave  all  those  the  enjoy- 
ment of  their  liberties,  who  would  conclude  an  alK- 
ance  with  him;  and  that  he  ought  to  be  considered 
as  the  most  abandoned  of  men,  should  he  employ 
oaths  to  ensnare  their  credulity.  "  For,'*  according 
to  Brasidas,  **  a  fraud  cloaked  with  a  specious  prc- 
*'  tence,  reflects  infinitely  greater  dishonour  on  per- 
"  sons  in  high  stations,  than  open  violence;  becau^je 
*'  the  latter  is  the  effect  of  the  power  which  fortune 
''  has  put  into  our  hands;  and  the  former  is  founded 
*'  wholly  on  perfidy,  which  is  the  pest  of  society. 
*'  Now  I,"  said  he,  *'  should  do  a  great  disservice  to 
**  my  country,  besides  dishonouring  it  eternally,  if, 
"  by  procuring  it  some  slight  advantages,  I  should 
**  ruin  the  reputation  it  enjoys  of  being  just  and 
"  faithful  to  its  promises;  which  renders  ilP^much 
*'  more  powerful  than  all  itS'forcds  united  tog^her, 
'*  because  it  acquires  it  the  esteem  and  confidence  of 
*^  other  states.**  Upon 'such  noble  and  equitable 
principles  as  these  Brasidas  always  formed  his  con- 
duct; believing,  that  the  strongest  bulwark  of  a  na- 
tion is  justice,  moderation,  integrity,  and  the  firm 
persuasion  which  their  neighbours  and  allies  entcr- 

VOL.  III.  T 
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Darius    tain,  that  they  are  not  so  base  as  to  harbour  a  de- 
Nothus.  gjgQ  to  usurp  their  dominions,  or  deprive  them  of 
their  liberty.     By  this  conduct  he  brought  over  a 
great  number  of  the  enemy's  allies. 

^  The  Athenians,  under  the  command  of  Demost- 
henes and  Hippocrates,  had  entered  Bceotia,  expect- 
ing that  several  cities  would  join  them,  the  moment 
they  should  appear.  The  Thebans  marched  out  to 
meet  them  near  Delium.  A  considerable  ei^age- 
ment  ensued,  in  which  the  Athenians  were  dereated 
and  put  to  flight.  ^  Socrates  was  in  this  battle;  and 
Laches,  who  accompanied  that  great  man  in  it,^vcs 
the  following  testimony  of  him  in  Plato;  that  had 
the  rest  of  the  army  behaved  as  gallantly  as  Socrates, 
the  Athenians  would  not  have  sustained  so  great  a 
loss  before  Delium.  He  was  borne  away  by  the 
crouds  who  fled,  and  was  on  foot ;  Akibiades,  who 
was  on  horseback,  when  he  saw  him,  rode  up  to 
him,  and  did  not  stir  from  him,  but  defended  him 
^th  the  utmost  bravery  from  the  enemy  who  were 
pursuing  hjim. 

After  the  battle,  the  victors  besieged  the  dty. 
Among  other  engines  employed  by  them  to  batter  it, 
they  used  one  of  a  very  extraordinary  kind.  This 
was  a  long  piece  of  timber,  cut  into  two  parts,  and 
afterwards  made  hollow  and  joined  again,  so  that 
its  shape  resembled  very  much  that  of  a  flute.  At 
one  of  the  ends  was  fixed  a  long  iron  tube,  to  which 
a  cauldron  hung;  so  that  by  blowing  a  large  pair  of 
bellows  at  the  other  end  of  the  piece  of  timber,  the 
wind  being  carried  from  thence  into  the  tube,  lighted 
a  great  tire,  with  pitch  and  brimstone,  that  lay  in 
the  cauldron.  This  engine  being  carried  on  carts  as 
far  as  the  rampart,  to  that  part  where  it  was  lined 
with  stakes  and  fascines,  threw  out  so  great  a  flame, 
that  the  rampart  being  immediately  abandoned,  and 
the  pallisades  burnt,  the  city  was  easily  taken* 

«  Thucyd.  L  iv.  p.  31 1—319.  y  Plat,  in  Lach.  p.  181.  la 
COOTiT.  p.  2S2I.    Plut.  in  Alcib.  p.  195. 
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Sect.  III.  A  twelve-month* s  truce  is  agreed  upon  bt^ 
tween  the  two  states.  Cleon  and  Brasidas  die.  •  A 
treaty  of  peace  for  Jifty  years  concluded  between  the 
Athenians  and  Lacedamonians. 

Ninth ^  tenth  and  eleventh  years  of  the  war. 

X  H£  lodses  and  advantages  on  both  sides  were  Darius 
pretty  equal;  and  the  two  nations  began  to  grow^othus. 
weary  of  a  war,  which  put  them  to  great  expence,    A.  M. 
and  did  not  procure  them  any  real  advantage.     A  A^fYb 
trace,  for  a  year,  was  therefore  concluded  between     433^ 
the  Athenians  and  Lacedaemonians.    The  former  re- 
hdved  on  it,  in  order  to  check  the  progress  of  Bra- 
sidas's  conquests;  to  secure  their  cities  and  fortres- 
ses;  and  aftejwards  to  conclude  a  general  peace,  in 
case  thdy  judged  it  would  be  of  advantage  to  them. 
The  latter  were  induced  to  it,  in  order  that  by  the 
sweets  of  repose,  peace  might  become  desirable  to 
their  enemy;  and  to  get  out  of  their  hands  such  of 
their  citizens  as  the  Athenians  had  «taken  prisoners 
in  the  island  of  Sphacteria;  and  which  they  could 
never  expect  to  do,  if  Brasidas  extended  his  con- 
quests farther-     The  news  of  this  accommodation 
sensibly  affiicted  Brasidas,  as  it  stopped  him  in  the 
midst  of  hi&career,  and  disconcerted  all  his  projects. 
He  could  not  even  prevail  with  himself  to  abandon 
the  city  of  Scione,  which  he  had  taken  two  days 
before,  but  without  knowing  that  a  truce  was  con- 
cluded.    He  went  still  farther;  and  did  not  scruple 
to  take  Mende,  a  little  city  not  far  from  Scione,  that 
surrendered  to  him  as  the  former  had  done,  which 
was  a  direct  violation  of  the  treaty:  But  Brasidas 
{pretended  he  had  other  infractions  to  object  to  the 
Athenians. 

It  will  naturafly  be  supposed,  that  they  were  far 
from  being  pleased  with  this  conduct  of  Brasidas. 

»  Thucyd.  I.  vr.  p,  3^—883^    Dlod.  1.  xii.  p.  120. 
T  2 
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Darius  Qcon,  in  all  publick  assemblies,  was  for  ever  in- 
Nothuf.  flaming  the  minds  of  the  Athenians,  and  blowing  up 
the  fire  of  war.  *  His  great  success  in  the  ex^di* 
tion  of  Sphacteria  had  raised  his  credit  infinitely 
with  the  people:  He  now  was  grown  insupportably 
proud,  and  his  audaciousness  was  not  to  be  re* 
strained.  He  had  a  vehement,  impetuous,  and  furi<» 
ous  kind  of  eloquence,  which  prevailed  over  the 
minds  of  his  auditors,  not  so  much  by  the  strength 
of  his  arguments  as  by  the  boldness  and  fire  of  his 
style  and  utterance.  It  was  Cleon  who  first  set  the 
example  of  bawling  in  assemblies,  where  the  greatest 
decorum  and  moderation  had  till  then  been  observed; 
of  throwing  his  robe  behind  him,  to  give  him  the 
more  liberty  to  display  his  arms ;  of  striking  hb 
thigh;  and  of  running  up  and  down  the  rostra 
whilst  he  was  making  his  speech.  In  a  word,  he 
first  introduced  among  the  orators,  and  all  those 
who'  were  in  publick  employments,  an  ungovernable 
licentiousness,  and  a  contempt  of  decency;  a  licen- 
tiousness and  contempt,  which  soon  introduced  ter- 
rible irregularities  and  confusion  in  publick  aflSurs. 

^  Thus  two  men,  each  on  his  own  side,  opposed 
the  tranquillity  of  Greece,  and  raised,  but  in  a  very 
different  way,  an  invincible  obstacle  to  its  peace. 
These  were  Cleon  and  Brasidas.    The  former,  be- 
cause the  war  screened  his  vices  and  malversations; 
and  the  latter,  because  it  added  a  new  lustre  to  his 
virtues.     And  indeed,  it  gave  Cleon  an  opportunity 
of  committing  enormous  oppressions,  and  Brasidas 
of  performing  great  and  noble  actions.     But  their 
death,  which  happened  about  the  same  time,  made 
way  for  a  new  accommodation. 
A.  M.       *-'  The  Athenians  had  appointed  Qeon  to  com- 
S5b2.   mand  the  troops  which  were  to  oppose  Brasidas,  and 
4t^     reduce  those  aties  that  had  revolted  from  their  alle- 
giance.   The  Athenians  were  solicitous  for  none  of 

•  Plut.  in  vit.  Niciac,  p.  52S.        ^  Ibid.        «  Thttcjrd.  L  i|i, 
p.  342—351.    Diod.  L  xii.  p.  121,  122. 
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them  so  much  as  Amphipolis ;  and  Brasidas  threw  Dami 
himsdf  into  that  city,  in  order  to  defend  it.     Cleon  Nothu«. 
had  written  to  Perdiccas  king  of  Macedonia,  and  to 
the  king  of  the  Odomantes,  to  furnish  him  with  as 
many  troops  as  possible,  and  with  the  utmost  expe- 
dition.   He  waited  for  them,  and  had  resolved  not 
to  march  immediately  towards  the  enemy :  But  find- 
ing his  soldiers,  who  had  followed  him  involuntarily 
and  with  regret,  ^row  weary  of  continuing  so  long 
unactive,  and  begin  to  compare  his  cowardice  and 
inexperience  with  the  ability  and  valour  of  Brasidas, 
he  could  no  longer  bear  their  contempt  and  mur- 
murs; and  imagining  himself  a  great  captain  by  his 
taking  Sphactena,  he  now  fancied  the  same  good 
fortune  would  attend  him  at  Amphipolis.    He  there- 
fore approached  it,  as  he  said,  to  take  a  view  of  the 
place,  and  till  such  time  as  all  his  forces  should  be 
come  up;  not  that  he  thought  he  wanted  them  for 
carrying  that  city,  or  that  he  doubted  in  any  man- 
ner his  success,  (for  he  was  persuaded  that  no  one 
would  dare  to  oppose  him)  but  only  to  enable  him 
to  invest  the  place  on  all  sides,  and  afterwards  to 
take  it  by  storm.     Accordingly  he  encamped  before 
Amphipolis;  when  viewing  very  leisurely  its  situa^ 
tion,  he  fondly  supposed  that  it  would  be  in  his 
power  to  retire  whenever  he  pleased,  without  draw- 
mg  the  sword;  for  not  a  man  came  out  or  appeared 
on  the  viralls;  and  all  the  gates  of  the  city  were  kept 
shut,  so  that  Cleon  began  to  repent  his  not  having 
brought  the  engines,  imagining  that  he  wanted  only 
these  to  make  himsdf  master  of  the  city.     Brasidas, 
who  was  j)erfectly  well  acquainted  with  Cleon^s  dis- 
position and  character,  studiously  affected  an  air  of 
fear  and  reserve,  to  increase  his  temerity,  and  the 
good  opinion  he  had  of  himself:    Besides,  he  knew 
that  Cleon  had  brought  with  him  the  flower  of  the 
Athenian  forces,  and  the  choicest  troops  of  Lemnos 
and  of  Imbrus.     Accordingly  Cleon,  despising  an 
enemy  who  did  not  dare  to  appear  before  him,  but 
shut  himself  up  in  a  cowardly  manner  in  the  city^ 
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D«fi«t  went  boldly  from  place  to  place,,  without  precaution 
Notho*.  or  observing  any  discipline  among  his  soldiers,  Bm- 
sidas,  whose  intention  was  to  attack  him  on  a  sud- 
den before  all  his  forces  should  be  come  up,  thought 
this  the  critical  juncture.  He  had  concerted  proper 
measures,  and  given  the  orders  necessary.  Accord- 
ingly he  made  a  sudden  sally  on  the  Athenians, 
which  surprised  and  disconcerted  them  exceedingly. 
Immediately  the  left  wing  drew  oflF  from  the  main 
body  and  fled.  Brasidas  then  turned  the  whcde 
force  of  his  arms  against  the  right  wing,  which  gave 
him  a  warm  reception.  Here  he  was  wounded  and 
disabled,  upon  which  his  soldiers  carried  him  oS^ 
unperceived  by  the  Athenians.  As  for  Cleon,  not 
having  resolved  to  fight,  he  fled,  and  was  killed  by 
a  soldier  who  happened  to  meet  him.  The  troc^ 
he  commanded  defended  themselves  for  some  time, 
and  sustained  two  or  three  attacks  without  giving 
ground,  but  at  laft  they  were  universally  broke  and 
routed.  Brasidas  was  then  carried  into  the  city, 
where  he  survived  his  victory  but  a  few  moments. 

The  whole  army  being  returned  from  the  pursuit, 
gripped  the  dead,  and  afterwards  set  up  a  trophy. 
After  which  all  the  allies  under  arms  solemnized  the 
funeral  obsequies  of  Brasidas,  in  a  public  manner ; 
and  the  inhabitants  of  Amphipolis  celebrated  funcrsd 
honours  every  year  to  his  memory,  as  to  a  hero, 
with  games,  combats,  and  sacrifices.  They  con- 
sidered him  as  their  founder ;  and  to  secure  this  title 
the  better  to  him,  they  demolished  all  the  monu- 
ments of  him  *  who  had  really  been  so ;  so  that 
they  might  not  appear  to  owe  their  establishment 
to  an  Athenian,  and  at  the  same  time  make  their 
court  to  the  Lacedaemonians,  on  whom  they  depend- 
ed wholly  for  their  security.  The  Athenians,  after 
having  carried  oflF,  with  the  consent  of  the  victors, 
their  dead,  returned  to  Athens,  during  which  theLa^ 
ceddcmonians  settled  the  aflfairs  of  Amphipolis. 

♦  Agnon  the  Atheman. 
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^  A  saying  is  ascribed  to  the  mother  of  Brasidas, Darius 
which  strongly  intimates  the  Spartan  character.  As  N<>thiis. 
some  persons  were  applauding  in  her  presence,  the 
£ne  qualities  and  exalted  actions  of  her  sbn^  and  de- 
clared him  superior  to  aU  other  generals  :  Tou  are 
mistaken^  says  she,  my  son  was  a  valiant  man^  but  Sparta 
has  mam  citizens  braver  than  him.  A  mother's  gene- 
rosity, m  thus  preferring  the  glory  of  the  state  to 
that  of  her  son,  was  admired,  and  did  not  go  unre- 
warded ;  for  the  Ephori  paid  her  publick  honours. 

*  After  this  last  engagement,  in  which  the  two  per- 
sons who  were  the  greatest  obstacles  to  the  peace  lost 
their  lives,  both  nations  seemed  more  inclined  to  an 
accommodation,  and  the  war  was  suspended  in  a 
manner  on  both  sides.    The  Athenians  from  theloss 
of  the  battles  of  Delium  and  Amphipolis,  which  had 
very  much  brought  down  their  haughtiness,  were 
undeceived  with  regard  to  the  opinion  they  had  hi- 
therto entertained  of  their  own  strength,  that  had 
made  them  refuse  the  advantageous  offers  of  thdr 
enemies.     Besides,  they  were  afraid  of  the  revolt  of 
their  allies,  who  being  discouraged  by  their,  losses^ 
mi^t  thereby  be  induced  to  abandon  them,  as  se- 
veral had  already  done.      These  reflections  made 
them  strongly  repenr  their  not  having  concluded  a 
treaty,  after  the  advantages  they  had  eained  at  Py- 
lus.     The  Lacedaemonians,  on  the  other  side,  no 
longer  flattered  themselves  with  the  hopes  of  toeing 
able  to  ruin  the  Athenians  by  laying  waste  their 
country  j  and  were  besides  dejected  and  terrified  by 
their  loss  in  the  island,  the  greatest  they  had  ever 
sustained.     They  also  considered  that  their  country 
was  depopulated  by  the  garrison  of  Pylus  and  Cy- 
thera ;  that  their  slaves  deserted ;  that  they  had  rea- 
son to  dread  a  more  considerable  revolt ;  and  that  as 
the  truce  they  had  concluded  with  the  inhabitants 
of  Areos  was  near  expiring,  they  had  reason  to  be 
apprehensive  of  being  abandoned  by  some  of  their 

*»  Died,  k  xii.  p.  122.  •  Thucyd.  1.  ▼.  p.  851— S5i. 
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Darhis  ^IWcs  of  Pcloponnesus^  as  they  accordingly  were. 
These  several  motives,  enforced  by  the  desire  they 
had  of  recovering  the  prisoners,  the  greatest  part  of 
whom  were  the  most  considerable  citizens  of  Sparta^ 
made  them  desire  a  peace. 

Those  who  were  most  solicitous  for  having  it  con- 
cluded, and  whose  interest  it  was  chiefly  to  wish  it, 
were  the  chiefs  of  the  two  states,  viz.  Plistonax 
king  of  Lacedaemonia,  and  Nicias  general  of  the 
Athenians.  The  former  was  lately  returned  from 
banishment,  to  which  he  had  been  sentenced,  on  ac- 
count of  his  being  suspected  to  have  received  a  bribe, 
in  order  to  draw  off  his  troops  from  the  Athenian 
territories ;  and  to  this  precipitate  retreat  was  as- 
cribed several  misfortunes  which  followed  after  it. 
He  also  was  charged  with  having  corrupted  by  gifts 
the  priestess  of  Delphos,  who  had  commanded  the 
Spartans,  in  the  name  of  the  god,  to  recall  him  from 
his  exile.  Plistonax  was  therefore  desirous  of  peace, 
in  order  to  put  an  end  to  the  reproaches,  which,  on 
account  of  the  perpetual  calamities  of  the  war,  were 
daily  revived.  As  for  Nicias,  the  most  fortunate  ge- 
neral of  his  age,  he  was  afraid  lest  some  unhappy  ac- 
cident should  eclipse  his  glory ;  and  he  wished  to  en- 
joy the  fruits  of  peace  in  ease  and  tranquillity,  and 
that  his  country  might  possess  the  same  happiness. 

^  Both  states  began  by  agreeing  to  a  suspension  of 
arms  for  twelve  months,  during  which,  being  every 
day  together,  and  tasting  the  sweets  of  security  and 
repose,  and  the  pleasure  of  corresponding  with 
their  friends  and  with  foreigners,  they  grew  passion- 
ately desirous  of  leading  an  easy,  undisturbed  life, 
remote  from  the  alarms  of  war,  and  the  horrors  of 
blood  and  slaughter.  They  heard  with  the  utmost 
demonstrations  of  joy  the  chorusses  of  their  trage- 
dies sing.  May  spiders  henceforward  weave  their  cob* 
u*ebs  on  our  lances  and  shields  !  And  they  remembered 
with  pleasure  him  who  said.  Those  who  sleep  in  the 

'  Thucyd.  L  v.  p.  354^     Plut.  in  Nic.  p.  528,  529. 
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arms  of  peace^  do  not  start  from  it  at  the  sound  of  '^^S*^^* 
trtimpet ;  and  nothing  interrupts  their  slumbers  but  the 
peaceful  crowing  of  the  cock. 

5  Tlie  whole  winter  was  spent  in  conferences  and 
interviews,  in  which  each  party  proposed  their  rights 
and  pretensions.  At  last,  a  peace  was  concluded  and  ^^  j^^ 
ratified  for  fifty  years ;  one  of  the  chief  articles  of   358S.* 
which  was,  that  they  should  reciprocally  restore  the  Ant.  J.  C 
prisoners  on  each  side.     This  treaty  was  concluded     *^^* 
ten  years  and  some  days  from  the  first  declaration  of 
the  war.     The  Boeotians  and  Corinthians  were  ex« 
ceedingly  disgusted  at  it,  and  for  that  reason  used 
their    utmost  endeavours  to  excite  fresh  troubles* 
^  But  Nicias  persuaded  the  Athenians  and  Lacedaemo- 
nians to  give  the  last  hand  to  this  peace,  by  conclud- 
ing  an  alliance  offensive  and  defensive,  winch  would 
render  them  more  formidable  to  those  who  should 
desire  to  break  with  them,  and  more  assured  with 
regard  to  each  other.     The  Athenians,  in  consc* 
quence  of  this  treaty,  at  last  restored  the  prisoners 
they  had  taken  in  the  island  of  Sphacteria. 

Sect.  IV.  Alcibiades  begins  to  appear.  His  character. 
He  opposes  Nicias  in  every  things  and  breaks  the 
treaty  be  had  concluded.  The  banishment  cfHyperbo^ 
lus  puts  an  end  to  the  Ostracism. 

Twelfth  year  of  the  war. 

jfxLCIBIADES  began  now  to  advance  himself  in 
the  state,  and  appear  in  the  publick  assemblies.  So- 
crates had  attached  himself  to  him  for  many  years, 
and  adorned  his  mind  with  a  great  variety  of  the 
noblest  erudition. 

The  strict  intimacy  between  Alcibiades  and  So* 
crates  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  circumstances 
in  his  life.    This  philosopher  observing  excellent  na- 

,        8  Diod.  1.  xiii .  p.  1 22.  ^  Thucyd*  L  v.  p.  S58,  35a 

'  Flat,  ia  Alcib.  p.  192,  I94'. 
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Darius  tural  quafitieft  in  him,  which  were  greatly  bdghten* 
Nothus.  ^j  \yy  ^i^Q  beauty  of  his  person,  bestowed  incredible 
pains  in  cultivating  so  valuable  a  plant,  lest  being 
neglected,  it  should  wither  as  it  grew,  and  ;ibso- 
lutely  degenerate.  And  indeed,  Alcibiades  was  ex- 
posed to  numberless  dangers  ;  the  greatness  of  his 
extraction,  his  vast  riches,  the  authority  of  his  fa- 
mily, the  credit  of  his  guardians,  his  personal  talents, 
his  exquisite  beauty,  and,  still  more  than  these,  the 
flattery  and  complaisance  of  all  who  approached  him. 
One  would  have  concluded,  says  Plutarch,  that  for- 
tune had  surrounded  and  invested  him  with  aQ 
these  pretended  advantages  as  with  so  many  rana- 
parts  and  bulwarks,  to  render  him  inaccessible  and 
invulnerable  to  all  the  darts  of  philosophy ;  those 
salutary  darts  which  strike  to  the  very  heart,  and 
leave  in  it  the  strongest  inticements  to  virtue  and 
solid  glory.  But  those  very  obstacles  redoubled  the 
zeal  of  Socrates. 

'  Notwithstanding  the  strong  endeavours  that  were 
used  to  divert  this  young  Athenian  from  a  corre- 
spondence  which  alone  was  capable  of  securing  him 
from  so  many  snares,  he  devoted  himself  entirely  to 
it.  As  he  had  abundance  of  wit,  he  was  fully  sen- 
sible of  Socrates's  extraordinary  merit,  and  could 
not  resist  the  charms  of  his  sweetly-insinuating  elo- 
quence, which  at  that  time  had  a  greater  ascendant 
over  him  than  the  allurements  of  pleasure.  He  was 
so  zealous  a  disciple  of  that  great  master,  that  he 
followed  him  wherever  he  went,  took  the  utxiost 
deKght  in  his  conversation,  was  extremely  wctt 
pdeased  with  his  principles,  received  his  instructions 
and  even  his  reprimands  with  wonderful  docility, 
and  would  be  so  moved  with  his  discourses,  as  even 
to  shed  tears  and  abhor  himself ;  so  weighty  was  tlie 
force  of  truth  in  the  mouth  of  Socrates,  and  in  so 
ugly  and  odious  a  light  did  be  expose  the  vices  to 
which  Alcibiades  abandoned  himself. 

Alcibiades,  in  those  moments  when  be  listened  to 
Socrates,  differed  so  much  from   himself,  that  he 
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appeared  quite  another  man.  However,  his  head- Darius 
strong,  fiery  temper,  and  his  natural  fondness  forNothus. 
pleasure,  which  was  heightened  and  inflamed  by  the 
discourses  and  advice  or  young  people,  soon  plunged 
him  into  his  former  irregularities,  and  tore  him,  as^it 
were,  from  his  master ;  who  was  obliged  to  run 
after  him  as  after  a  slave  who  had  escaped.  This 
vicissitude  of  flights  and  returns,  of  virtuous  resolu- 
tions and  relapses  into  vice,  continued  a  long  time  ; 
but  still  Socrates  was  not  disgusted  by  his  levity,  and 
always  flattered  himself  with  the  hope  of  bringing 
him  back  to  his  duty.  And  hence  certainly  arose 
the  strong  mixture  of  good  and  evil,  that  always  ap- 
peared in  his  conduct;  the  instructions  which  his 
master  had  given  him,  sometimes  prevailing ;  and 
at  other  times,  the  fire  of  his  passions  hurrying  him, 
in  a  manner  against  his  own  will,  into  things  of  a 
quite  opposite  nature. 

This  intimacy,  which  continued  as  long  as  they 
lived,  did  not  pass  uncensured.  But  some  persons  • 
of  great  learning  pretend,  that  these  censure^  and 
suspicions,  when  duly  examined,  quite  disappear  i^ 
and  that  they  ought  to  be  considered  as  the  effect  of 
the  malice  of  the  enemies  of  both.  Plato,  in  one  of 
his  dialogues,  gives  us  a  conversation  between  So- 
crates and  Alcibiades,by  which  the  genius  and  charac- 
ter of  the  latter  may  be  known,  who  henceforward 
will  have  a  very  great  share  in  the  affairs  of  the  re- 
publick  of  Athens.  1  shall  make  a  very  short  extract 
from  it  in  thb  place,  which  I  hope  wUi  not  displease 
my  readers. 

*  In  this  dialogue  Socrates  is  introduced  conver- 
sing  with  Alcibiades,  who  at  the  time  was  under  the 
guardianship  of  Pericles.  He  was  then  very  young, 
and  had  been  educated  like  the  rest  of  the  Athenians ; 
that  is,  he  had  been  taught  polite  literature,  and  to 
play  on  instruments,  and  had  practised  wrestling  and 

1  Pl^t.  in  Alcib.  I. 

♦  Abb6  Fraeuier  justifies  Socrates  in  one  of  his  dissertation 
Mem.  of  the  Academy  of  Belles  Lettres,  Tom.  iv.  p.  372. 
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N^rw'  ^^^^^  bodily  exercises.  It  does  not  zppe^T  that  Pe» 
rides  had  hitherto  taken  much  pains  in  Alcibiades^s 
education  (a  fault  too  common  in  the  greatest  men) 
since  he  had  put  him  under  the  tutorage  of  ZopyruSy 
a  Thradan,  a  man  far  advanced  in  years,  and  who» 
of  all  Pericles^s  slaves,  both  from  his  turn  of  mind 
and  age,  was  the  least  qualified  to  educate-this  young 
Athenian.  And  indeed  Socrates  told  Alcibiades,  that 
should  he  compare  him  vHith  the  youths  of  Lacedae* 
monia,  who  displayed  a  spirit  of  valour,  a  greatness 
of  soul,  a  strong  desire  of  glory,  a  love  of  labour,  at- 
tended with  gentleness,  modesty,  temperance,  and  a 
perfect  obedience  to  the  laws  and  disdpline  of  Sparta, 
he  would  seem  a  mere  child  to  them.  Neverthdess, 
his  high  birth,  his  riches,  the  great  families  he  was 
related  to,  and  the  authority  of  his  guardian  ;  all  these 
things  had  conspired  to  make  him  exceedingly  vain 
and  naughty.  He  was  full  of  esteem  for  himself,  and 
of  contempt  for  all  others.  He  was  preparing  to 
enter  upon  the  administration  of  the  publick  affairs, 
and  promised  himself  no  less  than  to  eclipse  entirely 
the  glory  of  Pericles,  and  to  attack  the  king  of  Per- 
sia even  upon  his  throne.  Socrates  sedng  him  going 
to  mount  the  rostra,  in  order  to  give  the  people 
some  advice  relating  to  the  publick  afiairs,  demons 
strates  to  him,  by  various  questions,  and  by  Alci- 
biades^s  answers,  that  he  is  quite  ignorant  of  the  af- 
fairs about  which  he  is  going  to  speak,  as  he  had 
never  studied  them  himself,  nor  been  informed  in 
them  by  others.  After  making  Alcibiades  confess 
this,  he  paints,  in  the  strongest  colours,  the  absur- 
dity of  his  conduct,  and  makes  him  fully  sensible  of 
ir.  What,  says  Socrates,  would  Amestris  (the  mo- 
ther of  Artaxerxcs,  who  then  reigned  in  Persia)  say, 
were  she  to  hear,  that  there  is  a  man  now  in  Athens 
who  is  meditating  war  against  her  son,  and  even  in- 
tends to  dethrone  him  ?  She  doubtless  would  sup- 
pose him  to  be  some  veteran  general,  a  man  of  in- 
trepid  courage,  of  great  wisdom,  and  the  most  con- 
summate experience ;    that  he   is  able   to  raise  a 
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mighty  army,  and  march  it  wherever  he  pleases ;  and,  Danns 
at  the  same  time,  that  he  has  long  before  taken  the  N^^^«* 
proper  measures  for  putting  so  vast  a  design  in  exe- 
cution. But  were  she  to  hear  that  there  are  none 
of  these  circumstances,  and  that  the  person  in  ques- 
tion is  not  twenty  years  old ;  that  he  is  utterly  ig- 
norant  of  publick  affairs  ;  has  not  the  least  know- 
ledge of  war,  and  no  credit  with  the  citizens  or  the 
allies  ;  would  it  be  possible  for  hn*  to  refrain  from 
laughing  at  the  folly  and  extravagance  of  such  an 
enterprize  ?  This  nevertheless,  says  Socrates,  (direct- 
ing himself  to  Alcibiades)  is  your  picture;  and  unhap- 
pily resembles  most  of  those  who  thrust  themselves 
into  the  publick  employments.  Socrates  however 
excepts  Pericles  on  this  occasion ;  his  solid  merit  and 
exalted  reputation  being  acquired  by  his  close  study, 
during  a  long  course  ot  years,  of  every  thing  capable 
of  forming  his  mind,  and  of  qualifying  him  for  pub- 
lick employments.  Alcibiades  could  not  deny  that 
this  was  his  case ;  he  was  ashamed  of  his  conduct, 
and  blushing  to  see  himself  so  void  of  merit,  he  asks 
how  he  must  act  for  the  attainment  of  it.  Socrates, 
being  unwilling  to  discourage  his  pupil,  tells  him, 
that  as  he  is  so  young,  these  evils  might  be  remedied, 
and  afterwards  continually  gave  him  the  wisest  coun- 
sels. He  had  entire  leisure  to  improve  from  them  ; 
as  upwards  of  twenty  years  passed  between  this  con- 
versation and  his  engaging  in  publick  affairs. 

Alcibiades  was  of  a  convertible  genius,  that  would 
take  any  impression  which  the  difference  of  times 
and  circumstances  might  require,  still  veering  either 
to  good  or  evil,  with  the  same  facility  and  ardour  ; 
and  shifting  almost  in  an  instant  from  one  extreme 
to  its  opposite,  so  that  people  applied  to  him  what 
Homer  observes  of  the  land  of  Egypt,  That  it  pro^ 
duces  a  great  number  of  very  excellent  medicinal  drugSy 
and  at  the  same  time  as  many  poisons.  "*  It  might  be  said 
of  Alcibiades,  that  he  was  not  one  single  man,  but 

"•   Quemv.'i  hjm'jiein  secum  attutJ  ad  not,     Juvenal. 
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Darius  (if  so  bold  an  expression  might  be  used)  a  compound 
Nothus.  Qf  several  men ;  either  serious  or  gay  ;  austere  or 
affable  :  an  imperious  master,  or  a  groveling  slave  ; 
a  friend  to  virtue  and  the  virtuous,  or  abandoned  to 
vice  and  vicious  men ;  capable  of  supporting  the 
most  painful  fatigues  and  toils,  or  insatiably  desirous 
of  voluptuous  ddights, 

^  His  irregularities  and  dissolute  conduct  were 
become  the  talk  of  the  whole  city ;  and  Alcibiades 
would  very  willingly  have  put  a  stop  to  these  reports, 
but  without  changing  his  course  of  life,  as  appears 
from  a  saying  of  his.  He  had  a  very  handsome 
dog,  of  a  prodigious  size,  which  had  cost  him  three* 
score  and  ten  minae,  *  or  three  thousand  five  hun- 
dred French  livres.  By  this  we  find  that  a  fondness 
for  dogs  was  of  great  antiquity.  Alcibiades  caused 
his  tail,  which  was  the  greatest  beauty  he  had  about 
him,  to  be  cut  off.  His  friends  censured  him  very 
much  on  that  account,  and  said,  that  the  whole  city 
blamed  him  very  much  for  spoiling  the  beauty  of  so 
handsome  a  creature.  Tiis  is  the  very  thing  I  wanfj 
replied  Alcibiades  with  a  smile.  I  would  have  the 
Athenians  discourse  about  what  I  have  done  to  my  dog\ 
that  they  nu^y  not  entertain  themselves  with  saying  worse 
things  of  me. 

^  Among  the  various  passions  that  were  discovered 
in  him,  the  strongest  and  most  prevailing  was  a 
haughty  turn  of  mind,  which  would  force  sol  things 
to  submit  to  it,  and  could  not  bear  a  superior  or  even 
an  equal.  Although  his  birth  and  uncommon  ta- 
lents smoothed  the  way  to  his  attaining  the  highest 
employments  in  the  republick ;  there  was  nothing 
however  to  which  he  was  so  fond  of  owing  the  cre- 
dit and  authority  he  wanted  to  gain  over  the  people, 
as  to  the  force  of  his  eloquence,  and  the  persuasive 

«  Plut.  in  Alctb.  p.  195. 
«To  ^lAoMficovy  xjii  TO  ^iXdvifafToy.     Plut-  in  Alcib.  p.  195,  196. 
♦  About  160  /.  sterling.     The  Attick  mina  was  worth  an  hun- 
dred drachmas,  and  the  drachma  tfen-pence,  French  mooej. 
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grace  of  his  orations^    To  this  his  intimacy  with  So-^j«* 
crates  might  be  of  great  service.  Nothus, 

P  Alcibiades,  with  such  a  cast  of  mind  as  we  have  A.  M; 
here  ^scribed,  was  not  born  for  repose,  and  had  set .  ^^*p 
every  engine  at  work  to  traverse  the  treaty  lately  ^^^'^^ 
concluded  between  the  two  states ;  but  not  succeed- 
ing in  his  attempt,  he  endeavoured  to  prevent  its 
taking  effect.      He  was  disgusted  at,  the  Lacedae- 
monians, because  they  directed  themselves  only  to 
Nidas,  of  whom  they  had  a  very  high  opinion ;  and, 
on  the  contrary,  seemed  to  take  no  manner  of  notice    ' 
of  him,  though  his  ancestors  had  enjoyed  the  rights 
of  hospitality  amon^  them. 

The  first  thing  he  did  to  infringe  the  peace  was 
this  5  having  been  informed  that  the  people  of  Argos 
only  wanted  an  opportunity  to  break  with  the  Spar- 
tans, whom  they  equally  hated  and  feared,  he  flattered 
them  secretly  with  the  hopes  that  the  Athenians 
would  succour  them,  by  suggesting  to  them  that 
they  were  ready  to  break  a  peace  which  was  no  way 
advanta^ous  to  them. 

And  mdeed  the  Lacedaemonians  were  not  very 
careful  to  observe  the  several  conditions  of  it  religi- 
ously, having  concluded  an  alliance  with  the  Boeo- 
tians, in  direct  opposition  to  the  design  and  tenor  of 
the  treaty ;  and  having  surrendered  up  the  fort  of 
Panacton  to  the  Athenians,  not  fortified  and  in  the 
Condition  it  was  in  at  the  concluding  of  the  treaty, 
as  they  had  stipulated  to  do,  but  quite  dismantled. 
Alcibiades  observing  the  Athenians  to  be  extremely 
exasperated  at  this  breach  of  faith,  did  his  utmost 
to  widen  the  difference  ;  and  taking  this  opportunity 
to  embarrass  Nicias,  he  made  him  odious  to  the 
people,  by  causing  them  to  entertain  a  suspicion  of 
his  being  too  strongly  attached  to  the  Lacedaemo- 
nians ;  and  by  charging  him  with  crimes  which  were 
not  altogether  improbable,  though  they  were  abso^ 
lately  hUc. 

f  Thucfd.  L  r.  p.  368— 37S.     Plut.  in  AlclU  p.  197,  198.     • 
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^*™»  This  new  attack  quite  disconcert^  Nidas  ;  but 
Nothus«  jjappily  for  him  there  arrived,  at  that  very  instant, 
ambassadors  from  Lacedaemonb,  who  were  invested 
with  full  powers  to  put  an  end  to  all  the  divisions. 
Being  introduced  into  the  council  or  senate,  they  set 
forth  their  complaints,  and  made  their  demands, 
which  every  one  of  the  members  thought  very  just 
and  reasonable.  The  people  were  to  give  them  au- 
dience the  next  day.  Alcibiades,  who  was  afraid 
they  would  succeed  with  them,  used  his  utmost  en* 
deavours  to  engage  the  ambassadors  in  a  conference 
with  him.  He  represented  to  them,  that  the  council 
always  behaved  with  the  utmost  moderation  and  hu- 
manity towards  those  who  addressed  them  ;  but  that 
the  people  were  haughty  and  extravagant  in  their 
pretensions  ;  that  should  the  ambassadors  mention 
full  powers,  they  (the  people)  would  not  fail  to  take 
advantage  of  this  circumstance,  and  oblige  them  to 
agree  to  whatever  they  should  take  it  into  their 
heads  to  ask.  He  concluded  with  assuring  them, 
that  he  would  assist  them  with  all  his  credit,  m  order 
to  get  Pylus  restored  to  them ;  to  prevent  the  alliance 
with  the  people  of  Argos,  and  to  get  that  with  them 
renewed :  And  he  confirmed  all  these  promises  with 
an  oath.  The  ambassadors  were  extremely  wdl 
pleased  with  this  conference,  and  greatly  admired 
the  profound  policy  and  vast  abilities  of  Alcibiades, 
whom  they  looked  upon  as  an  extraordinary  man ; 
and,  indeed,  they  were  not  mistaken  in  their  con- 
jecture. 

On  the  morrow,  the  people  being  assembled^  the 
ambassadors  were  introduced.  Alcibiades  asked 
them,  in  the  mildest  terms,  the  subject  of  their  em- 
bassy, and  the  purport  of  the  powers  with  which 
they  w^ere  invested.  They  immediately  answered, 
that  they  were  come  to  propose  an  accommodation, 
but  were  not  impowered  to  conclude  any  thing. 
These  wofds  were  no  sooner  spoke,  but  Alcibiades 
cxdaims  against  them  ;  declares  them  to  be  treache- 
rous knavesj  calls  upon  the  council  as  vdtness  to  the 
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speech  they  had  made  the  night  before  j  and  desires  Dan«s 
the  people  not  to  believe  or  hear  men  who  so  impu-^^^^^^* 
deptly  advanced  falshoods,  and  spoke  and  prevari- 
cated so  unaccountably,  as  to  say  one  thing  one  day, 
and  the  very  reverse  the  next. 

Words  could  never  express  the  surprize  and  con- 
fusion with  which  the  ambassadors  were  seized,  who, 
gazing  wildly  at  one  another,  could  not  believe  either 
their  ey^  or  ears.  Nicias,  who  did  not  know  the 
treacherous  stratagem  of  Alcibiades,  could  not  con- 
ceive the  motive  of  this  change,  and  tortured  his 
brain  to  no  purpose  to  find  out  the  reason  of  it.  The 
people  were  that  moment  going  to  send  for  the  am- 
bassadors  of  Argos,  in  order  to  conclude  the  league 
with  them ;  when  a  great  earthquake  came  to  the 
assistance  oiF  Nicias,  and  broke  up  the  assembly.  It 
was  with  the  utmost  difficulty  he  prevailed  so  far,  in 
that  of  next  day,  as  to  have  a  stop  put  to  the  pro- 
ceedings, till  such  time  as  ambassadors  should  be  sent 
to  Lacedaemon.  Nicias  was  appointed  to  head  them, 
but  they  returned  without  havingdone  the  least  good. 
The  Athenians  then  repented  very  much  their  having 
delivered  up,  at  his  persuasion,  the  prisoners  they 
had  taken  in  the  island,  and  who  were  related  to  the 
greatest  femilies  in  Sparta.  However,  though  the 
peofde  were  highly  exasperated  at  Nicias,  they  did 
not  proceed  to  any  excesses  against  him,  but  only 
appointed  Alcibiades  their  general ;  made  a  league 
with  the  inhabitants  of  Mantinea  and  £lis,  who  had 
^juitted  the  party  of  the  Lacedaemonians,  in  which 
the  Argives  were  included,  and  sent  troops  toPylus, 
to  lay  waste  Laconia.  In  this  manner  they  again  in* 
volved  themselves  in  the  war  which  they  were  so 
lately  desirous  of  avoiding. 

*  Plutarch,  after  relating  the  intrigue  of  Alcibi- 
ades, adds :  *^  No  one  can  approve  the  methods  he 
**  employed  to  succeed  in  his  design;  however,  it 
f  (  was  a  master-stroke,  to  disunite  and  shake  almost 

»  la  Alcib.  p.  198. 
VOL.  Ill*  U 
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N*Jh"    "  cwjy  part  of  Pdoponnesus  in  this  mttiMr»  and 
Nothus^  cc  yj^3^  ^p^  ijj  ^^^  j^y^  ^  many  enemies  against  the 

^^  Lacedaemonians/^  In  my  opinion,  this  is  too  ^£t 
a  censure  of  so  knavish  and  perfidious  an  action^ 
which  how  suo^essful  soever  it  might  have  been,  was 
notwithstanding  horrid  in  itself,  and  of  a  nature  ne- 
ver to  be  sufficiently  detested. 

^  There  was  in  Athens  a  citizen,  Hyperbolus  by 
nanie,  a  very  wicked  man,  whom  the  comick  poets 
generally  made  the  object  of  their  raillery  and  in- 
vectives. He  was  hardened  in  evil,  and  become  in- 
sensible to  infuny,  by  renouncing  all  sentiments  of 
honour,  which  could  only  be  the  elect  of  a  soul  aban- 
doned entirdy  to  vice.  Hyperbdns  was  not  agree- 
aUe  to  any  one ;  and  yetthie  people  made  use  ofhim 
to  humble  those  in  high  stations,  and  involve  them 
in  difficulties.  Two  citizens,  Nidas  and  Aldbtades, 
engrossed  at  that  time  all  the  authority  in  Athens. 
Tte  dissolute  life  of  the  latter  shocked  the  Athe- 
mans,  who  besides  dreaded  hb  audadty  and  haugh- 
tiness. On  the  other  side,  Nidas,  by  always  oppos- 
ing, without  the  least  reserve,  their  unjust  desires ; 
and  by  obliging  them  to  take  the  most  useful  mea- 
sures,  was  become  very  odious  to  them.  One  woukl 
have  imagined,  that  as  the  people  were  thus  alienated 
from  both,  they  would  not  have  £dled  to  put  the 
ostracism  in  force  against  one  of  them.  Of  the  twt^ 
parties  which  prevaSed  at  that  time  in  the  dty,  one, 
which  consisted  of  the  young  men  who  were  eager 
for  war,  the  other  of  the  men  who  were  desirous  of 
peace ;  the  fornier  endeavoured  to  procure  the  ba- 
nishment of  Nicias,  and  the  latter  of  Aldbiades.  Hy- 
perbolus, whose  only  merit  was  in  impudehce,  in 
hopes  of  succeeding  whichsoever  of  them  should  be 
removed,  dedared  openly  against  them,  and  was  eter- 
nally exasperating  the  people  against  both.  How- 
ever, the  two  factions  being  afterwards  reconciled, 
he  himsdf  was  banished  by  (and  put  an  end  tD)  the 

^  Plut.  in  Alcib.  p,  196, 197.     In  Nic.  p-  530, 531. 
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ostntctsm^  which  seemed  to  have  been  demeaned,  in  Darms 
bdng  CHi^yed  agailist  a  man  of  so  base  a  character  j  Nothus, 
-  &r  hitherto  there  was  a  kind  of  honour  and  dignity 
•  anneaoed  to  this  punishment.  Hyperbolus  was  there- 
fore the  last  who  was  sentenced  by  the  ostracism  ;  as 
Hipparchus,  a  near  rdation  of  Pisistmtus  the  tyrant, 
had  been  the  fir^t. 

Sect*  V,    AlcU^iades  engages  ti^  Athenians  in  the  war 
^Sicily. 

Sixteenth  and  seventeenth  years  of  the  war. 

1  Pass  over  several  inconsideraMe  events,  to  hasten  A.  M. 
to  the  relation  of  that  of  the  greatest  importance,  the  ^5^^* 
expedition  of  t^e  Athenians  into  Sicily,  to  which  ^^^^'^^  ' 
they  were  especially  excited  by  Alcibiades.    This  is 
the  sixteenth  year  of  the  Peloponnesian  war. 

^  Alcibiades  had  gained  a  surprizing  ascendant  over 
the  minds  of  the  people,  though  they  were  perfectly 
Well  acquainted  with  his  character.  For  his  great 
qualities  were  united  with  still  greater  vices,  which 
he  did  not  take  the  least  pains  to  conceal.  He  passed 
his  fife  in  ^uch  an  excess  of  luxury  and  voluptuous- 
ness, as  was  a  scandal  to  that  city.  Nothing  was 
seen  in  his  house  but  festivals,  rejoicings,  and  parties 
of  pleasure  and  debauchery.  He  shewed  very  little 
re^d  to  the  customs  of  his  country,  and  less  to  re- 
Ug^n  and  the  gods.  All  persons  of  sense  and  judg- 
ment, besides  the  strong  aversion  they  had  for  his 
irregularities,  dreaded  exceedingly  the  consequences 
of  his  audacity,  profusion,  and  utter  contempt  of 
Ac  laws,  which  they  considered  as  so  many  steps  by 
which  Alcibiades  would  rise  to  tyrannical  power. 

Aristophanes,  in  one  of  his  comedies  ^,  shews  ad- 
mirably well,  in  a  single  verse,  the  disposition  of  the 

,    «  Thucyd.  1.  viii.  p,  850.-409.    ^  Plut.  in  Alcib.  p.  198— 20a 
JnNicp.  531. 

•The  Fro js.    Act  5,  Scene 4. 
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Darius    people  with  regard  to  him :  "^hey  bate  Akibiades^  says 
Nothus.  he,  and  yet  cannot  do  without  him*      And,  indeed,  the- 
prodigious  sums  he  squandered  on  the  people ;   the. 
pompous  games  and  shows  he  exhibited  to  please 
them ;  the  magnificent  and  almost  incredible  presents 
which  he  made  the  city  ;  the  grace  and  beauty  of 
his  whole  person  ;  his  eloquence,  his  bodily  strength^ 
joined  to  nis  courage  and  experience ;  in  a  word, 
this  assemblage  of  great  qualities  made  the  Athc-* 
nians  wink  at  his  famts,  and  bear  them  patiently,  al- 
ways endeavouring  to  lessen  and  screen  them  under 
soft  and  favourable  names ;   for  they  called  them 
sports,  polite  pastimes,  and  indications  of  his  \xa^ 
^    manity  and  good  nature. 

Timon  the  man-hater,  morose  and  savage  as  he 
was,  formed  a  better  judgment  of  this  conduct  of 
Alcibiades.  Meeting  him  one  day  as  he  was  coming^ 
out  of  the  assembly,  vastly  pleased  at  his  having^beei* 
gratified  in  all  his  demands,  and  to  see  the  greatest 
honours  paid  him  by  the  people  in  general,  who 
were  attending  him  in  crouds  to  his  house ;  so  far 
from  shunning  him  as  he  did  all  other  men,  on  the 
contrary  he  ran  to  meet  him,  and  stretching  out  his 
hand  to  him  in  a  friendly  way ;  Courage^  my  j^»,says 
he,  thou  dost  right  in  pushing  thy  fortune^  for  thy  ad^ 
vancement  will  be  the  ruin  of  all  these  people.  The 
war  of  Sicily  will  show  that  Timon  was  not  mis- 
taken. 

The  Athenians,  from  the  time  of  Peridcs,  had 
meditated  the  conquest  of  Sicily.  However,  that 
wise  guide  had  always  endeavoured  to  check  thb 
ambitious  and  wild  project.  He  used  frequently  to 
inculcate  to  them,  that  by  living  in  peace,  by  sup- 
porting their  fleet,  by  contenting  themselves  with 
the  conquests  they  had  already  gained,  and  by  not 
engaging  in  hazardous  enterprizes,  they  would  rsdsc 
their  city  to  a  flourishing  condition,  and  be  alv^rays 
superior  to  their  enemies.  The  authority  he  had  at 
that  time  over  the  people,  though  it  kept  them  froift 
invading  Sicily,  could  not  surpass  the  desire  they  fiad 
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to  conquer  it,  and  their  eyes  were  continually  upon  ^^^^ 
that  island.    ^  Some  time  after  Pericles's  death,  the^^'*'* 
Leontines  being  invaded  by  the  Syracusans,  had  sent 
a  deputation  to  Athens,  to  demand  aid.     They  were 
originsSly  of  Chalcis,  an  Athenian  colony.  The  chief 
of  the  deputies  was  Gorgis,  a  famous  rhetorician, 
ipirho  was  reputed  the  most  eloquent  man  of  his  times. 
His  elegant  and  florid  diction,  heighten^  by  shining 
figures  which  he  first  employed,  charmed  the  Athe- 
nians, who  wpre  prodigiously  affected   with  the 
beauties  and  graces  of  eloquence.    Accordingly  the 
alliance  was  concluded,  and  they  sent  ships  to  Rhe- 
gium  to  the  aid  of  the  Leontines.    The  year  follow- 
ing they  sent  a  greater  number.      Two  years  after 
they  sent  a  new  fleet,  something  stronger  than  the 
former ;  but  the  Sicilians  having  put  an  end  to  all 
their  divisions,  by  the  advice  or  Hermocrates,  the 
fleet  was  sent  back  ;  and  the.  Athenians,  not  being 
able  to  prevail  with  themselves  to  pardon  their  gene- 
rals  for  not  conquering  Sicily,  sejat  iKVOof  them,Py- 
thodorus  and  Sophocles,  fnto  banishment  j^and  sen- 
tenced the  third,  Eurymedon,  to  pay  a  heavy  fine  ^ 
their  prosperity  having  blinded  them  to  so  prodi- 
gious a  degree,  that  they  were  persuaded  no  power       , 
was  able  to  resist  them.    They  made  several  attempts 
afterwards,  and  upon  pretence  of  sending  from  time 
to  time  arms  and  soldiers  to  such  cities  as  were  un- 
justly  treated  or  oppressed  by  the  Syracusans,  they 
by  that  means  were  preparing  to  invade  them  with 
a  greater  force. 

But  the  person  who  most  inflamed  this  ardour  was 
Alcibiades,  by  his  feeding  the  people  with  splendid 
hope5,  with  which  he  himself  was  for  ever  filled,  or 
rather  intoxicated.  He  was  every  night,  in  his 
dreams,  taking  Cartharge,  subduing  Africa,  crossing 
from  thence  into  Italy,  and  possessing  himself  of  all 
Peloponnesus ;  looking  upon  Sicily  not  as  the  scope 
and  the  end  of  this  war,  but  as  the* beginning  and 

«  Diod.  1.  xH.  p.  99, 
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Danos  the  first  step  of  the  exploits  he  revtdred  ia  his  miadi 
Npthus.  ^  ^j^  citiacns  fisivoured  his  views,  and  without  en-* 
quiring  seriously  into  matters,  were  inchanted  widi 
the  mighty  hqptes  he  gave  them.  This  expedition 
was  the  only  topick  orall  conversations.  Tli  young 
men,  in  the  places  where  the  puUick  exercises  were 
performed,  and  the  c^  men  in  their  dM>ps  and  eke* 
where,  were  employed  in  nothii^  k«t  in  drawii^  the 
plan  of  Sicily;  in  discoursing  on  the  nature  and 
quality  of  the  sea  with  wiiich  it  is  surrounded  ;  chi 
its  good  harbours,  and  fiat  shores  towards  Africa ; 
For  these  people^  in&tuated  by  the  speeches  of  Aki* 
biades,  were  (like  him)  persuaded  that  they  shottkl 
make  SicUy  only  their  place  of  arms  and  their  arse- 
nal, from  whence  they  should  set  out  for  the  con- 
quest of  Cartha«,  and  make  themsdves  masters  of 
all  Africa  and  the  sea»  as  far  as  the  Pillars  of  Her« 
cules* 

*  It  is  related  that  neither  Socrates  nor  Mednm  the 
astronomer  believed  that  this  enterprize  would  be 
successful ;  the  former,  being  inspired,  as  he  insinu-^ 
ated,  by  his  £2LH»liar  spirit,  who  always  warned  him 
of  the  evils  with  which  he  was  threatened ;  and  the 
'  other,  directed  by  his  reason  and  good  sense,  i^cb, 

pointing  out  what  he  had  to  apprehend  in  respect  to 
the  future,  induced  him  to  act  the  madman  on  this 
occasion ;  and  to  demand,  in  consideration  of  the 
unhappy  condition  to  which  he  was  reduced,  that 
the  Athenians  would  not  force  away  his  sq%  and 
would  dispense  with  his  carrying  arms. 

Sbct.  VL    Account  of  the  several  people  who  iiibabited 

Sicily. 

IjEFORE  I  enter  on  the  rdation  of  the  war  of 
Sicily,  it  will  not  be  improper  to  give  a  plan  of  the 
•    country,  and  of  the  nations  who  inl^abited  it:  Thut 
cydides  begins  in  the  same  manner. 

'  Phit  in  Alcib.  p.  199,    In  Nic.  p.  5S2. 
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s  It  was  first  inhabited  by  the  Lestrygones  and  the  I^nus 
Cyclopes,  of  whoni  we  do  not  know  any  particulars,  ^^"^ 
f  xcept  what  we  are  told  by  the  poets.  The  most 
ancient,  after  these,  were  the  Sicani,  who  called 
themsdves  the  original  inhabitants  of  this  country, 
though  they  are  thought  to  have  come  into  it  from 
the  neighbourhood  of  a  river  in  Spain,  called  Sica- 
nus,  whose  name  they  gave  to  the  island,  which  be- 
fore was  c^ed  Trinacria :  These  people  were  after- 
wards confined  to  the  western  part  of  the  island. 
.8ome  Trojans,  after  the  burning  of  their  city,  came 
and  settled  near  them,  and  built  Erix  and  *  Egesta, 
who  all  assumed  the  name  of  Elymsri;  and  were  af- 
terwards joined  by  some  inhabitants  of  Phocis,  at 
their  return  fi*om  the  siege  of  Troy.  Those  who 
are  properly  called  Sicilians  came  from  Italy  in  very 
great  x>umbers;  and  having  gained  a  considerable 
victory  over  the  Sicani,  confined  them  to  a  corner 
of  their  island,  about  three  hundred  years  befpre  the 
arrival  of  the  Greeks;  and  in  Thucydides's  time, 
they  still  inhabited  the  middle  part  of  the  island  and 
the  northern  coast.  From  them  the  island  was  cal- 
led Sicily.  The  Phoenicians  also  spread  themselves 
along  the  coast,  and  in  the  little  islands  which  border 
upon- it,  for  the  convenience  of  trade:  But  after  the 
Greeks  began  to  settle  there,  they  retired  into  the 
country  of  the  Elymaei,  in  order  to  be  nearer  Car-* 
thage,  and  abandoned  the  rest.  It  was  in  this  man- 
ner the  Barbarians  first  settled  in  Sicily. 

With  regard  to  the  Greeks,  the  first  of  them  who  A.  M. 
crossed  into  Sicily  were  the  Chalcidians  of  Eubcea,    3294. 
under  Theodes  who  founded  Naxos.     The  year  ^^^'^^^ 
after,  which,  according  to  Dionysius  Halicarnassus, 
was  the  third  of  the  seventh  Olympiad,  Archias  the 
Coriathian  laid  the  foundations  of  Syracuse.     Seven 
years  after,  the  Chalcidians  founded  Leontium  and 
Catana,  after  having  drove  out  the  inhabitants  of ' 

«  Thucyd.  1.  vi.  p.  410—4^13. 
*  It  is  called  £eg«su  ^y  ihe  Rojnani, 
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Darius  the  country,  who  were  Sicilians.  Other  Grebes, 
Noihus.  ^jjQ  came  from  IVfegara,  a  city  of  Achaia,  about  the 
same  time,  founded  Megara,  called  Hyblaea,  or  barely 
Hybla,  from  Hyblon  a  Sicilian  king,  by  whose  per- 
mission they  settled  in  his  domimons.  It  is  well 
known  that  the  Hybhcan  honey  was  very  famous 
am6ng  the  ancients.  An  hundred  years  after,  the 
inhabitants  of  that  city  built  Selinonta.  Gela,  built 
on  a  river  of  the  sao^  name,  forty-five  years  after 
the  founding  of  Syracuse,  founded  Agrigentum 
about  an  hundred  and  eight  years  after.  Zancle,cal« 
led  afterwards  Messana  or  Messene  by  Anaxilas  ty- 
rant of  Rhegium,  who  was  of  Messene  a  city  of 
Peloponnesus,  had  several  founders,  and  at  different 
periods.  The  Zanclians  built  the  city  of  Himera ; 
the  Syracusans  biult  Acre,  Casmene,  and  Camarina. 
These  are  most  of  the  nations,  whether  Greeks  or 
Barbarians,  who  settled  in  Sicily. 

Sect.  VII.  The  people  of  Egesta  implore  aid  of  the 
Athenians.  Nicias  opposesy  but  to  no  purpose,  the 
war  of  Sicily.  Alcibiades  carries  that  point.  They 
both  are  appointed  generals  with  Lamachus. 

A,  M.      xjlTHENS  was  in  the  disposition  above  related, 

857H.    when  ambassadors  were  sent  from  the  people   of 

A']^"^'^*  Egesta,  who,  in  quality  of  their  allies,  came  to  im- 

*     plore  their  aid  against  the  inhabitants  of  Selinunta, 

who  were  assisted  by  the  Syracusans.     It  was  the 

sixteenth  year  of  the  Peloponnesian  war.     They  i;e- 

presented,  among  other  things,  that  should  they  be 

abandoned,  the  Syracusans,  after  seizing  their  city 

as  they  had  done  that  of  Leontium,  would  possess 

themselves  of  all  Sicily,  and  not  fail  to  aid  the  Pelo^ 

ponnesians  who  were  their  founders ;  and,  that  they 

might  put  them  to  as  little  charge  as  possible,  they 

offered  to  pay  the  troops  that  should  be  sent  tQ  suc- 

^  Thucyd.  1.  vi.  p.  413 — *15.    Diod.  1.  xii.  p.  129, 130.  Plut. 
in  Alcib.  p.  WO.    In  Nic.  p.  531. 
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€0ur  them.    The  Athenians,  ^o  had  long  waited  Darhu ' 
for  an  opportunity  to  declare  themselves v  sent  depu-  Nothus. 
ties  to  Egesta  to  enquire  into  the  state  of  affairs,  and 
to  see  whether  there  was  money  enough  in  the  trea- 
sury to  defray  the  expence  of  so  great  a  war.    The 
inhabitants  of  that  city  had  been  so  artful,  as  to  bor- 
row from  the  neighbouring  nations  a  great  number 
of  gold  and  silver  vases,  worth  an  immense  sum  of    .   • 
■money;  and  of  these  they  made  a  show  when -the 
Athenians  arrived.     The  deputies  returned  with  A.  kf. 
those  of  Egesta,  who  carried  threescore  tllents  in  \^^?W 
ingots,  as  a  month's  pay  for  the  gallies  which  they    ^5]  * 
demanded;  and  a  promise  of  larger  sums,  which, 
they  said,  were  ready  both  in  the  publick  treasury 
and  in  the  temples.    The  people,  struck  with  these 
fair  appearances,  the? truth  of  which  they  did  not 
give  themselves  the  leisure  to  examine;  and  seduced 
by  the  advantageous  reports  which  their  deputies 
made,  in  the  view  of  pleasing  them ;  immediately, 
granted  the  Egestans  their  demand,  and  appointed 
Aldbiades,  Nicias  and  Lamachus  to  command  the  ' 
fleet;  with  full  power,  not  only  to  succour  Egesta; 
and  restore  the^  inhabitants  of  Leontium  to  their 
city;  but  also  to  regulate  the  affairs  of  Sicily,  in  such 
a  manner  as  might  best  suit  the  interests  of  the 
republick. 

Nicias  was  appointed  one  of  the  generals,  to  his 
very  great  regret;  for,  besides  other  motives  which  ^ 
made  him  dread  that  command,  he  shunned  it,  be- 
cause Alcibiades  was  to  be  his  colleague.  But  the 
Athenians  promised  themselves  greater  success  from 
this  war,  should  they  not  resign  the  whole  conduct 
of  it  to  Alcibiades,  but  temper  his  ardour  and  auda- 
city with  the  coldness  and  wisdom  of  Nicias. 

*  Five  days  afcer,  to  hasten  the  execution  of  the 
decree,  and  make  the  necessary  preparations,  a  se- 
cond assembly  was  held.  Nicias,  who  had  had  time 
enough  to  reflect  deUberatdy  on  the  afiair  proposed, 

*  Thttcyd.  1.  vi.  p.  415--438, 
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I)*i^    and  was  still  better  ^x)nvificed  of  the  diffic^tles  and 
^^^^'^    dangers  ^ich  would  ensue  from  it,  thought  him- 
self oUiged  to  speak  with  some  vehemence  against  a 
project,  the  consequences  of  which  he  foresaw  might 
be  very  fatal  to  the  republick.    He  said,  **  That  it- 
^  was  surprizing  so  important  an  affiur  should  have 
^  been  delermined,  the  moment  almost  it  was  taken 
^  into  deliberation:  That' without  once  enquiring 
**  into  matters,  they  l^ad  given  credit  to  whatever 
•*  was  told  them  ^  foreigners,  who  were  very  la- 
•*  virfx  ftf  their  promises;  and  whose  interest  it  was 
•*  to  offer  mighty  things,  in  order  to  extricate  them- 
^  sdves  "from  their  imminent  danger.     After  all, 
**  whs^  advantage  (says  he)  qan  accrue  from  thence 
**  to  the  repuWick?  Have  we  so  few  eneraies  at  our 
♦*  doors,  that  we  need  go  in^search  of  others  at  a 
^  distance  from  us?  Witt  you  act  wisely,  to  hazard 
•^  your  present  possessions,  on  the  vain  hopes  of  an 
^*  uncertain  advantage?  To  meditate  new  conquests, 
**  before  you  have  secured  your  ancient  ones?  To 
^  study  TMOthing  but  the  aggrandizing  of  your  state,^ 
'**  and  quite  neglect  your  own  safety?  Can  you  de- 
^  pend.  i%  any  manner  on  a  truce,  ,which  you  your^. 
^**  selves  know  is  very  precarious;  which  you  are 
*♦  sensiblelws  been  infringed  more  thin  once;  and 
^  which  the  least  -defeat  on  our  side  may  suddenly 
^  change  into  an  open  war?  YouTsire  not  ignorant 
^  how  the  Lacedaemonians  have  s^ways  been,  and 
**  still  ctKitinue,  disposed  with  regard  to  us.     They 
'^  detest  our  government  as  <fi8erent  from  theirs; 
**  it  is  with  grief  and  disdain  tney  see  us  possessed 
^  of  the  enoperre  of  Greece;  they  consider  our  glory 
•*  as  their  shame  and  confusion ;  and  there  is  no- 
"  thing  they  would  not  attempt,  to  homble  a  power 
which  excites  their  jealousy,  and  keeps  them  per- 
petually in  fear.    These  are  our  real  enemies,  and 
it  is  they  we  ought  to  guard  against. '  Will  it  be 
a  proper  time  to  make  these  reflections,  when 
(after  having  divided  our  troops,  and  our  arms 
will  be  empk>yed  elsewhere,  aild  unaUe  to  resist 
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♦*  thcra)  we  shall  be  attacked  at  onge  by  all  thcI>«^a» 
**  forces  of  Pelc^>onnes\i5?  We  do  but  just  be^  to^^***^ 
^^  breathe^  after  the  calamities  in  which  war  and  the 
**  plague  had  plunged  us;  a|id  we  are  now  going  to 
^*  plunge  ourselves  into  greatar  .danger.     If  we  a»   * 
^^  ambitious  of  carrying  our  arms  into  distant  coun- 
^^  tries,  would  it  not  be  more  expedient  t A  march       - 
"  and  reduce  the  rebebofXhrace,  and  other  nations 
**  who  are  still  wavering,  and  unfixed  in  theif  alle-        # 
^*  giance,  than  to  fly  to  the  succour  of  the  inhabi-     • 
**  tants  of  Egesta,  about  whose  welfare  lyc' ought  to     '  * 
**  be  very  indifferent?  And  ^riU  it  suit  our  interest^ 
*'  to  attempt  to  revenge  their  injuries^  at  a  time         t 
^  that  we  do  not  discover  the  least  resentment  for 
^^  those  we  oursdves  receive?  Let  us  leave  the  Sici- 
^^  Hans  to  themselves,  and  not  engage  in  their  quar- 
*'  rek,  which  it  is  their  business  to  decide.     As  the 
^^  inhabitants  of  Egesta  undertook  the  war  without 
"us,  let  them  extricate  themselves  from  it  as  weH 
^*  as  they  cai^    Should  any  of  our  generals  advise 
^'  you  to  this  enterprize,  from  2m  ambitious  or  self- 
f*  interested  viewj  merely  to  make  a  vain  pirade  of 
^'  his  splendid  equipages,  or  to^aise  money  to  sup<» 
"  port  his  extravagance;  be  not  guilty  of  so  mudi 
^'  imprudence  as  to  sacrifice  the  interest  of  therepubi- 
^^  lick  to  his,  or  permit  him  to  involve  it  in  the  same 
^  ruin  with  himself.     An  entorprize  of  so  much 
*'  importance  ought  not  to  be  committed  wholly  to  , 
^'  the  conduct  of  a  young  man.    Renoember  it  is    ^ 
"  prudence,  not  prejudice  and  pq^ion,  that  gives 
**  success  to  affidrs/'    Nidas  concMded  with  declar- 
ing it  his  opinion,  that  it  would  be  proper  to  delibc-^ 
rate  again,  on  the  affair,  in  order  to  prevent  the  fatal 
cuBsequences  with  which  their  taking  rash  resolutions 
might  be  attended^ 

It  was  plain  he  had  Alcibiades  in  view,  and  that 
}ns  enormous  luxury  was  the  object  of  his  censure. 
And  indeed  he  carried  it  to  an  incredible  height  f  and 
layished  prodigk)Us  sums  of  money  on  horses,  equi^ 
pap;cs  and  mcivpabks)  not  to  mention  the  delicacy 
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Darius    and  sumptucn^sness  of  his  table.    He  disputed  the 
^^^'^I"*  pri^i^  in  the  Olympick  games  with  seven  sets  of  cha- 
riot horses,  which  no  private  man  had  ever  done  be- 
fore hiui ;  and  he  was  crowned  more  than  once  on 
that  occasion.     Extraordinary  resources  were  neces- 
sary for  supporting  such  hixury ;  and  as  avarice  often 
servte  j,4s  a  resource  to  amotion,  there  were  some 
grounds  to  believe,  that  Aicibiades  was  no  less  soli- 
*        dtouS  for  conquering  Sicily  and   Carthage  (which 
•     he  pretended  to  possess  afterwards  as  his  own),  to 
'       enrich  his  ,f2uiiily,  than  to  render  it  glorious.     It  is 
natural  to  suppose,  thfat  Aicibiades  did  not  let  this 
I  speech  of  Nicias  go  unanswered. 

"  This,  says  Aicibiades,  is  not  the  first  time  that 
**  merit  has  excited  jealousy,  and  glory  been  made 
**  the  objecjt  of  envy.  That  very  thing  which  is 
««  imputed  to  me  for  a  crime,  is,  I  will  presume  to 
**  say  it,  the  honour  of  my  country,  and  ought  to 
^*  gain  me  applause.  The  splendor  in  which  1  live ; 
**  the  great  sums  I  expend,  particularlj^in  the  publick 
"  assemblies ;  besides  their  being  just  and  lawful,  at 
**  the  same  time  give  foreigners  a  greater  idea  of  the 
**  glory  of  Athens;* and  show,  thauit  is  not  in  such 
**  wanfof  money  as  our  enemies  imagine.  But  this 
**  is  not  our  present  business.  Let  the  world  form 
♦*  a  judgment  of  me,  not  from  passion  and  preju- 
*'  dice,  but  from  my  actions.  Was  it  an  inconside- 
**  rable  service  I  did  thp  republick,  in  bringing  over 
4  **  (in  one  day)  to  its  alliance^  the  people  of  l£s,  of 
**  Mantinea  andjof  Argos,  that  is,  the  chief  strength 
.**  of  Beloponnesus?  Make  use,  therefore^  toaggran- 
^  dize  your  empire,  of  Alcibiades's  youth  and  folly 
**  (since  his  enemies  gjve  it  that  name),  as  well  as  of 
•*  the  wisdom  and  experience  of  Nicias;  and  do  not 
**  repent,  from  vain  and  idle  fears,  your  engaging 
^*  in  an  enterprize  publickly  resolved  upon,  and* 
•*  which  may  redound  infinitely  both  to  your  glory 
*'  and  advantage.  The  cities  of  Sicily,  weary  of  the 
"  unjust  and  cruel  government  of  their  princes,  and 
**  stiil  more  of  the  tyrannical  authority  which  Syra^ 
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•*  disc  exercises  over  them,  wait  only  for  a  favour-  Dariu* 
"  able  opportunity  to  declare  themselves;  and  arc^^^** 
*'  ready  to  open  their  gates  to  whomsoever  shall 
•*  oflFer  to  take  oflf  the  yoke  under  which  they  have' 
"  so  long  groaned.     Though  the  citizens  of  Egesta, 
**  in  quality  of  your  allies,  should  not  have  a  right- 
*'  to  your  protection ;  yet  the  glory  of  Athene  ought 
**  to  engage  you  to  support  them.     Republicks  ag* 
"  grandize  themselves  by  succouring  the  oppressed, 
**  and  not  by  living  unactive.     In  the  present  state       * 
**  of  your  affairs,  the  only  way  to  dispirit  your  enc- 
•*  mies,  and  shew  that  you  are  not  afraid  of  them, 
**  will  be,  to  harass  one  nation,  to  check  the  pro- 
**  gress  of  another,  to  keep  them  all  employed,  and 
**  carry  your  arms  into  distant  countries.     Athens 
**  was  not  formed  for  ease ;  and  it  was  not  by  inac- 
^  tivity  that  your  ancestors  raised  it  to  the  height 
•*  in  which  we  now  see  it.     For  the  rest,  what  ha- 
**  zards  will  you  run  by  engaging  in  the  enterprize 
**  in  question  ?  If  it  should  be  crowned  with  success, 
**  you  will  then  possess  yourselves  of  all  Greece;  and 
**  should  it  not  answer  your  expectations,  your  fleet 
**  will  give  you  an  opportunity  of  retiring  whenever 
**  you   please.     The  Lacedaemonians    indeed   ma^ 
"  make  an  incursion  into  our  country;  but,  besides 
"  that  it  would  not  be  in  our  power  to  prevent  it, 
^*  though  we  should  not  invade  Sicily,  we  still  shall 
**  preserve  the  empire  of  the  sea,  in  spite  of  them ; 
**  a  circumstance  which  makes  our  enemies  entirely     * 
*'  despair  of  ever  being  able  to  conquer  us.     Be  not 
*^  therefore  Hassed  by  Nicias*s  reasons.    The  only 
*'  tendency  of  them  is  to  sow  the  seeds  of  discord 
**  between  the  young  and  old  men,  who  can  do  no- 
"  thing  without  one  another;  since  it  is  wisdom 
*'  and  courage,  counsel  and  execution,  that   give 
"  success  to  all  enterprizes :  And  this  in  which  we 
**  are  going  to  embark,  cannot  but  turn  to  your 
*^  advantage." 

,    "*  The  Athenians,  flattered  and  pleased  with  Al- 
***  Plut.  inprsec.  de  ger.  rep.  .p.  802. 
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T)7tim  ctbiades's  speech,  persisted  in  thdr  first  opinion  ^ 
Nottas.  jjicias,  on  the 'other  side,  did  not  depart  from  Ms; 
but  at  the  same  time  did  not  dare  to  oppose  Aldbi* 
ades  any  further.  Nicias  was  naturally  of  a  soft  and 
timid  disposition.  He  was  not,  lilte  Perides,  master 
of  that  lively  and  vehement  eloquence,  which,  like  a 
torrent,  bears  down  all  things  in  its  way.  And  in- 
deed, the  latter,  on  several  occasions  and  at  seversd 
times,  had  never  failed  to  check  the  wild  starts  of 
the  populace,  who,  even  then,  meditated  the  expe« 
dition  into  Sidly;  because  he  was  always  inflexible, 
and  never  slackened  the  reins  of  that  authority  and 
kind  of  sovereignty  which  he  had  acquired  over  the 
people;  whereas  *  Nicias,  both  by  acting  and  speak- 
ing in  an  easy,  gentle  manner,  so  far  from  winning 
over  the  people,  su&red  himself  to  be  forcibly  and 
involuntarily  carried  away:  And  accordingly  he  at 
kst  y  idded  to  the  people,  and  accepted  the  command 
in  a  war  which  he  plainly  foresaw  would  be  attended 
with  the  most  fatal  consequences. 

*  Flutarch  makes  this  reflection  in  his  excdlent  trea* 
tiM^  where,  speaking  of  the  qualities  requisite  in  a 
jrtatesman,  he  shews  how  very  necessary  eloquence 
tnd  inflexible  constancy  and  perseverance  are  to  him. 
Nicias,  not  daring  to  oppose  Aldfoiades  any  longer 
openly^  endeavoured  to  do  it  indirectly,  by  starting 
a  great  number  of  difficulties,  drawn  especially  from 
the  great  expenoe  of  this  expedition.  He  declared, 
that  since  they  were  resolved  upon  war,  they  ought 
to  carry  it  on  in  such  a  manner  as  might  suit  the  ex* 
aked  reputation  to  which  Athens  had  attained :  That 
a  fleet  was  not  sufficient  to  oppose  so  formidable  a 
power  as  that  of  the  Syracusans  and  their  alHes: 
That  they  must  raise  an  army,  composed  of  good 
horse  and  foot,  if  they  desired  to  act  in  a  manner 
worthy  of  so  grand  adesign :  That  besides  their  fleet, 
which  waa  to  make  them  masters  at  sea,  they  must 

row  ^/Aov  i  x»rij(ti9* 
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have  a  great  number  of  transports,  to  carry  provi- Darius  ^ 
sions  perpetually  to  the  army,  which  otherwise  coul4  ^<'^""* 
not  possibly  subsist  in  an  enemy's  country :  That  they 
must  carry  vast  sums  of  money  with  them,  without 
waiting  for  that  promised  them  by  the  citizen^  of 
Egesta,  who  perhaps  were  ready  in  words  only, 
and  very  probably  might  break  their  promise:  That 
they  ought  to  weigh  and  examine  the  disparity  there 
was  between  themselves  and  their  enemies  with  re- 
gard to  the  conveniencies  and  wants  of  the  army; 
the  Syracusans  being  in  their  own  country,  in  the 
midst  of  powerful  allies,  disposed  by  inclination,  su 
well  as  engaged  by  interest,  to  assist  them  with  men^ 
arms,  horses,  and  provisions;  whereas  the  Atheniang 
would  carry  on  the  war  in  a  renK>te  country  pos- 
sessed by  their  enemies,  where,  in  the  winter,  news 
could  not  be  brought  them  in  less  than  four  months 
time;  a  country,  where  all  things  would  oppose  the 
Athenians,  and  nothing  be  procured  but  by  force  of 
arms:  That  it  would  reflect  the  greatest  ignominy 
on  the  Athenians,  shoidd  they  beforced  to  abaadqa 
their  enterprize,  and  thereby  become  the  scorn  and 
contempt  of  their  enemies,  by  their  neglecting  to 
take  all  the  precautions  which  so  important  a  design 
required:  That  as  for  hiniself,  he  was  determined 
not  to  go,  unless  he  was  provided  with  all  things 
necessary  for  the  expedition,  because  the  safety  of 
the  whole  army  depended  on  that  circumstance;  and 
that  he  would  not  rely  on  caprice,  or  the  precarious 
engagements  of  the  allies. 

"  Nidas  had  flattered  himself,  that  this  speech 
would  cool  the  ardour  of  the  people,  whereas  it  only 
oiflaxned  it  the  more«  Immediately  the  generals  had 
full  powers  given  them  to  raise  as  many  troops,  and 
£t  out  as  many  gallies  as  they  should  judge  necessary; 
and  the  levies  were  accordingly  earned  on  in  Athens 
and  other  places,  with  inexpressible  activity, 

•  «  Dxod.  1.  xiil.  p.  1S4. 
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SfiCT.  Vm.  The  Athenians  prepare  to  set  sail.  Sinff'^ 
ier  omens.  The  statues  of  Mercury  are  mutilated, 
jflcibiades  is  accused^  and  insists  upon  his  being  tried^ 
but  his  request  is  not  granted.  Triumphant  departure 
of  the  feet. 

Danus  W  HEN  all  things  were  ready  for  their  departure, 
A  \f'  ^^^  ^^^  VJCTt  preparing  to  sail,  there  happened 
358m"    ^^veral  bad  omens,  which  filled  the  minds  of  the 

AntJ.  C.  people  with  trouble  and  disquietude.  The  *  women 
415.  were  at  that  time  celebrating  the  festival  of  Adonis, 
during  which  the  whole  city  was  in  mourning,  and 
full  ot  images  representing  dead  persons  and  runeral 
processions;  and  every  part  echoed  with  the  cries 
and  groans  of  the  women  who  followed  those  statues 
with  lamentations  of  that  kind.  Whence  it  was 
feared,  that  this  gay  and  magnificent  armament 
would  soon  lose  all  its  splendor,  and  t  wither  away 
like  a  flower. 

The  general  affliction  vi^s  increased  by  another 
accident.  The  statues  of  Mercury,  which  stood  at 
the  entrance  of  private  houses  and  temples,  were  att 
mutilated  in  one  night,  and  particularly  in  the  face  ; 
and  although  a  great  reward  was  promised  to  any 
person  who  should  discover  the  authors  of  so  auda- 
cious a  crime,  no  one  was  accused.  The  citizens 
could  not  forbear  considering  this  uncommon  event, 
not  only  as  an  unlucky  omen,  but  as  a  contrivance 
of  some  factious  men,  who  harboured  very  ill  de- 
signs.   Some  young  people  had  already  been  accused 

<>  Thucyd.  1.  ri.  p.  428.    Plut.  in  Akib.  p.  200,  201. 

*  This  superuhious  rite  bad  extended  even  to  God's  people. 
AndltitO'dihvfr  apt  tomnen  v)^epmg  for  .Tamnmzj  Ezek.  viii.  14»  N.*B. 
The  Latin  version  of  the  Bible,  which  Mr.  RoUin  follows,  says, 
tett plug  for  Jdfwf's;  which  is  the  same  as  Tammuz,  the  jHebrews 
calling  Adonis  by  that  name, 

t  The  historian  alludes  to  the  plants  and  flowers  that  were 
carried  in  that  ceremony,  and  which  went  by  the  name  of  Ado- 
nis's gardens. 
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of  committing  much  the  like  crime  in  the  midst  ofDariyt 
their  cupsj  and  particularly  of  having  wantonly  N°^^** 
tnimicked  the  ceremonies  and  mysteries  .o£  Ceres 
and  Proserpine;  with  Alcibiades,.  who  represented 
the  hxgh-pnest,  at  their  head,  p  It  highly  concerns 
bOl  those  m  exalted  stations^  to  be  extremely  careful 
5>f,every  step  they .  take,  and.  not  to  ^ve  the  least 
opportunity  to  the  most  inveterate  malice  to  censure 
them.  They  ought  to  call  to  mind,  says  Plutarch^ 
that  the  eyes  oi,m  men  are  upon  their  conduct,  and 
li&at  they  are  ever  eagle^yed  on  these  occasions  ^  that; 
^t  only  their  outward  actions  pass  the  most  severe 
scrutiny,  but  that  they  penetrate  to.  their  most  pri- 
yate  apartments^  and  there  take  the  strictest  notice 
i;if  their  discourses,  their  diversions,  and  the  most 
secret  things  transacted  by  them.  .  It  was  this  dread 
piF.the  piercing  eye  of  the  people,  that  kept  Themisr 
todes  and  Pericles  perpetually  on  their  guard,  and 
obliged  them  to  refrain  from  most  of  those  pleasures 
in  which  others  indulged  themselves. 

As  for  Alcibiades,  he  did  not  know  what  it  was  to 
lay  himself  under  any  restraints  j  and  accordingly, 
as  his  character  was  so  well  known,  people  were  per- 
suaded he  very  probably  had  been  concerned  in  what 
lud  happened.  His  luxmy,  libertinism,  and  irreC* 
gipn,  gav^  an  air  of  probability  to  this  charge,  and 
the  accuser  was  not  anraid  of  telling  his  name.  TMs 
att4dc  staggered  the  constancy  and  resolution  of  AU 
cibiades  ^  but  hearing^  the  soldiers  and  sailors  declare 
ti\^  they  were  induced  to  engage  in  this  expedition 
by  po^other  motive  tut  their  section  for  Alcibiades  j 
and  that^^hould  the  least  injury  be  done  him,  they 
^RTpiJd  api  le^ve  the  service  ;  he  took  heart,  and  ap» 
peared  at  his  tibial  qn  the.day  appointed  for  that  pur^ 
ppse»  His  enemies,  upon  pretence  that  it  was  ner 
cessafy  for  the  fleet  to  set  saU,  got  the  Judgment  su* 
per$ede4  It  was  to  no  purpose  for  Alcibiades- to  in- 
sist upon  being  tried,  in  case  he  was  guilty,  and  not 

'  Plot,  to  pnec.  d€  rep.  p.  800. 
VOL.  UU  *  X 
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Darius  be  ruined  in  his  absence;  and  to  represent,  that.it 
Nothus.  would  be  the  most  shocking  and  barbarous  injustice 
to  oblige  him  to  embark  for  so  important  an  expedi* 
tion,  without  first  making  due  enquiry  into  the  ac- 
cusations aiid  horrid  slanoers  which  were  cast  upon 
him,  the  bare  thoughts  of  which  would  keep  him  in 
perpetual  fear  arid  anxiety.  However,  none  of  these 
remonstrances  proved  effectual,  and  the  fleet  was  or- 
dered to  set  out. 

**  They  accordingly  prepared  to  set  sail,  after. hav- 
ing appointed  Corey ra  the  rendezvous  for  most  of 
the  allies,  and  such  ships  as  were  to  carry  the  provi- 
sions, ^c.  All  the  citizens,  as  well  as  foreigners  in 
Athens,  flocked  by  day-break  to  the  port  of  Pyracus*. 
The  former  attended  their  children,  relations,  friends 
or  companions,  with  a  joy  overcast  with  a  little  sor- 
row, upon  their  bidding  adieu  to  persons  that  were 
as  dear  to  them  as  life,  who  were  setting  out  on  a 
far  distant  and  very  dangerous  expedition,from  which 
it  was  uncertain  whether  they  ever  would  return, 
though  they  flattered  themselves  with  the  hopes  that 
it  would  be  successful.  The  foreigners  came  thither 
to  feed  their  eyes  with  a  sight  which  was  highly  wor- 
thy their  curiosity;  for  no  single  city  in  the  world  had 
ever  fitted  put  so  galbnt  a  fleet.  Those  indeed  which 
had  been  sent  against  Epidaurus  and  Potidaca,  werc- 
as  considerable  with  regard  to  the  number  of  soldiers 
and  ships ;  but  then*  they  were  not  equipped  with  so 
much  magnificence,  neither  was  their  voyage  so  longi 
nor  their  enterprize  so  important.  Here  were  seen 
a  land  and  a  naval  army,  provided  with  the  utmost* 
care,  and  at  the  cxpcnce  of  particular  persons  as  well 
as  of  the  publick,  with  all  things  necessary,  on  ac- 
count of  the  length  of  the  voyage,  and  the  duration 
of  the  war.  The  city  furnished  an  hundred  empty 
gallies,  that  is,  threescore  light  ones,  and  forty  to 
transport  the  soldiers  heavily  armed.  Every  mari- 
ner received  daily  a  drachma,  or  ten-pence  (French) 

<  Ifcucyd.  p.  4S0— 432.     Dlod.  1.  xiii.  p.  13S. 
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for  his  pay,  exclusively  of  what  the  captains  of  ships  I^«''»"* 
gave  the  *  rowers  of  the  first  bench.  Add  to  thls,^'^"^ 
the  pomp  and  magnificence  that  was  displayed  uni- 
^versally;  every  one  striving  to  eelipse  the  rest,  aild 
each  captain  endeavouring  to  make  hi5  ship  the 
•  lightest,  and  at  the  same  time  the  gayest  of  the  whole 
fleet.  I  shall  not  take  notice  of  the  choice  in  the 
soldiers  and  seamen,  who  were  the  flower  of  the 
Athenians ;  nor  of  their  emulation  with  regard  to 
the  beauty  and  neatness  of  their  arms  and  equipage; 
any  more  than  of  their  officers  who  had  laid  out 
considerable  sums  purely  to  distinguish  themselves,- 
and  to  give  foreigners  an  advantageous  idea  of  their 
persons  and  circumstances ;  so  that  this  sight  had  the 
air  of  a  tournament,  in  which  the  utmost  magnifi- 
cence is  displayed  j  rather  than  of  a  warlike  expedi- 
tion. But  the  boldness  and  greatness  of  the  dcjign 
still  exceeded  its  expence  and  splendor. 

When  the  ships  were  Iqaded,  and  the  troops  got 
on  board,  the  trumpet  sounded,  and  solemn  prayers 
ivcre  offered  up  for  the  success  of  the  expedition.; 
gold  and  silver  cups  were  filling  every  where  with 
wine,  and  the  accustomed  libations  were  poured  out  j 
the  people  who  lined  the  shore  shouting  at  the  same 
time,  and  lifting  up  their  hands  to  heaven,  to  wish 
tKeir  fellow-citizens  a  good  voyage  and  success.  And 
no^y,the  hymn  being  sung,  and  the  ceremonies  ended, 
the  ships  sailed  one  aftef  another  out  of  the  harbour; 
after  which  they  strove  to  outsail  one  another,  till 
the  whole  fleet  met  at  iEgina.  From  thence  it  made 
for  Corcyra,  where  the  army  of  the  allies  was  assem- 
bling with  the  rest  of  the  fleet. 

•  Th"tejwere  called  S^arwVai.    They  had  longer  oars  than  the 
test,  aad  conscqueutlj  more  trouble  in  rowing.  *^ 
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Sbct.  IX.    Syracuse  is  alcrmed.     Tbt  Athsman  fleet 
arrives  in  Sicily. 

Nothi^.  Al^yiCE  of  this  expedition  coming  to  Syracuse 
* '  from  all  quarters,  it  was*  thought  so  improbable^ 
that  at  first  no  body  would  believe  it.  But  as  it  was 
more  and  more  confirmed  every  day,  the  Syracusans 
b^an  to  think  seriously  of  making  the  necessary  pre- 
parations ;  and  sent  deputations  to  every  part  of  the 
island,  to  ask  assistance  of  some,  and  send  succours- 
to  others.  They  garrisoned  all  the  castles  and  fortg 
in  the  country ;  reviewed  all  the  soldiers  and  horses  ; 
examined  the  arms  in  the  magazines ;  and  settled 
and  prepared  all  things,  as  if  the  enemy  had  been  iH 
their  country. 

In  the  mean  time  the  fleet  sailed  in  three  squadrons, 
each  under  the  command  of  its  particular  general. 
It  consisted  of  an  hundred  and  thirty-six  ships,  an 
hundred  whereof  belonged  to  Athens,  and  the  rest  to 
the  allies.  On  board  these  ships  were  five  thousand 
heavy  .armed  soldiers,  two  thousand  two  hundred  of 
whom  were  Athenian  citizens,  viz.  fifteen  hundred 
of  those  who  had  estates,  and  seven  hundred  *  who 
had  none,  but  were  equally  citizens ;  tlie  rest  con* 
sisted  of  allies.  With  regard  to  the  light  infantify, 
there  were  eighty  archers  of  Crete,  and  tour  hundred 
of  other  countries  ;  seven  hundred  Rhodian  slingers, 
and  an  hundred  and  twenty  exiles  of  Megara.  There 
was  but  one  company  of  norse,  consisting  of  thirty 
troopers,  who  had  embarked  on  board  a  vessel  pro- 
per for  transporting  cavalry.  Both  the  fleet  anci  the 
land-forces  were  afterwards  increased  considerably. 
Thirty  vessels  carried  the  provisions  and  cooky,  with 
"masons, .  carpenters,  and  their  several  tools  j  the 
whole  followed  by  an  hundred  small  vessels  for  the 
service,  exclusive  of  merchant-ships,  of  which  there 
were  great  numbers.    All  this  fleet  liad  mailed  toge*. 

» Thucyd.  1.  vi.  p.  432—445.    Diod.  1.  xiii  p.  1S5,  ISS. 
•  These  wcrecallcd  dfim  - 
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ther  for  Corcyra.  Having  met  with  but  an  indif-Dar?us 
ferent  reception  from  the  people  of  Tarentum  andNothus. 
Locris,  they  sailed  with  a  ftivourable  wind  for  Rhe- 
g!um,  where  they  made  some  stay.  The  Athenians 
were  very  urgent  with  the  inhabitants  of  Rhegium 
to  succour  those  of  Leontium,  who  came  originally 
from  Chalcis  as  well  2^s  themselves :  But  these  an- 
»wered,  that  they  were  determined  to  stand  neuter, 
and  to  undertake  nothing  but  in  concert  with  the 
rest  of  Italy.  Here  they  debated  on  the  manner  in 
which  it  was  necessary  to  carry  on  the  war,  and 
waited  for  the  coming  up  of  thos^  ships  that  had  been 
tent  out  to  make  discoveries  of  a  proper  place  for 
hnding,  and  to  enquire  whether  the  citizens  of  Eges-' 
ta  had  got  their  money  ready.  Upon  their  return 
they  brought  advice  that  they  had  but  thirty  talents 
ib  the  treasury.  This  Nicias  had  foreseen,  but  no 
regard  had  been  paid  to  his  salutary  counsels. 

•  He  did  not  fell,  the  instant  this  news  was  brought, 
to  expatiate  on  the  counsel  he  had  given  in  Athens  j : 
to  ^ew  the  wrong  step  they  had  taken  in  engaging; 
Hi  this  war  ;  and  to  amplify  the  fatal  consequences 
which  might  be  expected  from  it :    In  all  which  he 
acted  very  imprudently.    It  was  extremely  judicious  > 
inNicias  to  oppose  it  in  thebeginning,andto  set  every 
engine  at  work  to  crush  if  possible  this  ill-fated  pro- 
jcct.     But  as  it  was  resolved,  and  he  himself  had  ac- 
cepted  of  the  command,  he  ought  not  to  be  perpetu- 
ally looking  backward,  nor  to  have  repeated  inces- 
santly, that  this  war  had  been  undertaken  in  opposi- 
tion-to  all  the,  maxims  of  prudence  J  and,  by  th^t 
means,  to  cool  the  ardour  of  his  two  colleagues  in  the 
coimnand,  to  dispirit  the  soldiers,  and  blunt  that  edge 
of  confidence  and  ardour,  which  assure  the  success 
of  great  enterprizes.     The  Athenians,  on  the  con. 
trary,  ought  to  have  advanced  boldly  towards  the* 
oiemy ;  should  have  attacked  them  with  vigour,  and 

•  PluL  in  Nic.  p,  584 
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Dariuf    have  spread  an  universal  terror,  by  a  sudden  aad  un- 

Nothus.   expected  descent. 

But  Nicias  acttti  in  a  quite  different  manner.  His 
opinion,  in  the  council  ot  war,  was,  that  they  should 
sail  for  Sclinunta,  which  had  been  the  farst  occasion 
of  this  expedition  ;  and  then,  if  the  citizens  of  Egesta 
performed  their  promise,  and  gave  a  month^s  pay  to 
the  army,  to  proceed  forward  ;  or  clther>\'ise,  to 
oblige  them  to  furnish  provisions  for  the  sixty  gallics 
they  had  demanded,  and  continue  in  that  road  till 
they  should  have  concluded  a  peace  with  the  citizens 
of  Selinunta,  either  by  force  of  arms  or  some  other 
way.  He  said,  that  they  afterwards  should  return- 
to  Athens,  after  having  thus  made  a  parade  of  their 
forces,  and  the  as^ijtance  they  gave  their  allies ;  un- 
less they  should  have  an  opportunity  of  making  some 
attempt  in  favour  of  the  Leontines,  or  of  bringing 
over  some  city  into  their  alliance. 

Alcibiades  answered,  that  it  would  be  inglorious, 
after  their  sailing  oyt  with  so  noble  a  fleet,  to  return 
without  doing  any  thing ;  and  that  they  should  first 
endeavour  to  conclude  an  alliance  with  the  Greeks 
and  Barbarians,  in  order  to  divide  them  from  th^ 
Syracusans,  and  procure  troops  and  provisions  from  ■ 
them  ;  and  especially  to  send  a  deputation  to  Mesa- , 
na,  which  was  a  kind  of  key  to  Sicily,  and  its  har» 
bour  capacious  enough  to  hold  all  the  fleet.     He  de- 
clared farther,  that  after  seeing  who   were  their  * 
friends  and  enemies,  and  strengthening  theaisdves . 
by  the  addition  of  a  new  reinforcement,  they  then  . 
should  attack  either  Selinunta  or  Syracuse;  in  case 
the  one  should  refuse  to  conclude  a  peace  with  Egesta^ 
and  the  other  not  permit  the  Leontines  to  return  to 
their  city. 

Lamachus  offered  a  third  opinion,  which  perhaps 
was  the  most  prudent ;  that  was,  to  sail  directly  for 
Syracuse,  before  its  citizens  had  time  to  rccoyer  from 
their  surprize,  or  prepare  for  their  defence.  He  ob- 
served,  that  the  sudden  arrival  of  an  armed  force  aU 
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ynzjs  strikes  the  greatest  terror ;  and  that  when  ene-Danns 
mies  are  allowed  time  to  reflect  and  make  prepara-^othus, 
lions,  it  also  revives  their  courage ;  whereas,  when 
they  are  suddenly  attacked,  and  still  in  confusion, 
they  are  generally  overcome ;  that  as  they  would  b^ 
masters  of  the  open  country,  they  should  not  be  in 
"want  of  any  thing,  but,  on  the  contrary,  would 
oblige  the  Sicilians  to  declare  for  them :  That  at  last 
they  should  settle  in  Megara,  which  was  quite  desert 
and  a  near  neighbour  to  Syracuse,  and  -there  lay  up 
their  fleet  in  safety.  However,  his  counsel  not  be- 
ing followed,  he  agreed  tg  that  of  Alcibiades :  Ac- 
cordingly they  sailed  for  Sicily,  where  Alcibiades 
took  Catana  by  surprize. 

Sect.  X.  Alcibiades  is  recalled.  He  fiies^  and  is 
sentenced  to  die  as  an  outlaw.  He  retires  to  Sparta. 
Flexibility  of  bis  genius  and  disposition. 

1  HIS  was  the  first  and  hst  exploit  performed  by '  '  . 
Alcibiades  in  this  expedition,  he  being  immediately 
recalled  by  the  Athenians,  in  order  to  be  tri^d  upon 
the  accusation  against  him.  For,  from  the  depar- 
ture of  the.fleet,  his  enemies,  who  had  no  regard  to 
the  wfdfare.  of  their  country  ;  and  who,  upon  the 
specious  pretexice  of  religion,  which  is  often  made 
a  cloak  to  cover  the  darkest  designs,  meditated 
nothing  but  satiating  their  hatred  and  revenge ;  his 
enemies,  I  say,  taking  advantage  of  his  absence,  had 
proceeded  in  the  affair  with  greater  vigour  than  ever. 
All  tho^  against  whom  informations  were  lodged, 
were  thrown  into  prison,  without  so  much  as  being 
suffered  to  be  heard,  and  that  too  on  the  evidence 
of  the  most  profligate  and  .abandoned  citizens ;  as 
if,  says  Thucydides,  it  was  not  as  great  a  crime  to 
punish  the  mnocent,  as  to  suffer,  the  guilty  to 
escape.  One  of  the  informers  was  proved  to  be  per- 
jured by  his  own  words  j  having  declared  that  he 

*  Thudyd.  1.  vL  p,  446—450.    Plui  in  Alcib.  p.  202. 
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w*^    SAW  and  knew  one  of  the  accused  by  moonl^jbt ; 

Notbtif.  wi^creas  it  appeared,  that  there  W2te  no  nK)6n  at  tKat 
time.  But  notwithstanding  this  manifest  perjury, 
the  populace  were  as  furious  as  ever.  The  remcm^ 
brance  of  the  tyranny  of  the  Pisistratides  ma^ 
them  apprehensive  of  the  like  fate ;  and  strongly 
possessed  with  this  fear,  they  would  not  give  ear  to 
any  thing. 

At  last,  they  sent  but  the  *  ship  of  Salamtn,  or- 
dering the  captain  not  to  carry  oflF  Alcibiades  by 
force,  for  fear  of  raising  a  tumult  in  the  army  ;  but 
only  to  order  him  to  return  to  Athens,  to  pacify  the 
people  by  his  presence,     Alcibiades  obeyed  the  order, 
and  went  immediately  on  board  his  galley ;  but  the  , 
instant  he  was  arrived  at  Thurium,  and  had  got  on 
shore,  he  disappeared,  and  eluded  the  pursuit  of  those 
who  sought  after  him.     Being  asked,  whether  he 
would  not  rely  on  his  country,  with  regard  to  the 
judgment  it  might  pass  on  him:  "  I  would  not/' 
says  he,  **  rely  on  my  mother,  for  fear  lest  die 
**  should  inadvertently  mistake  a  t  black  bcail  for 
*^  a  white  one."    The  galley  of  Salamin  returned 
back  without  the  commander,  who  was  ashamed  of' 
his  having  suffered  his  prey  to  escape  him  in  that 
manner.    Alcibiades  was  sentenced  to  die  for  his 
contumacy.    His  whole  estate  was  confiscated,  and' 
all  priests  and  priestesses  were  commanded  to  curse* 
him.    Among  the  latter  was  one  TheMo,  who  alone 
had  the  courage  to   oppose  this  oecr^'  saying, 
\  That  she  had  been  appointed  priestetsintt  f(^  curse  kat^ 
to  bless.    Some  time  after,  news  being  brought  hitti' 
that  the  Athenians  had  condemned  him  to  die,  / 
shall  make  them  sensible^  said  he,  that  I  am  alive.         ' 
^  Much  about  this  time  Diagoras  of  Melia  wa( 
prosecuted  at  Athens.    He  had  settled  hittisdf  in  the* 

"  Joseph,  contr.  App. 
♦  This  was  a  sacred  vessel  appoioted  to  fetch  criminals, 
t  The  judges  made  nse  of  heaps  in  giiring  their  oiffiralges,  aad . 
die  black  bean  denoted  condemnation. 
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la|tter  citv>  where  he  tanght  atheism,  and  was  brought  Dwu«, 
TO  a  trial  for  his  doctrine.  *  Diagoras  escaped  the  pu-  Nolhus. 
liishmcnt  which  would  have  been  inflicted  on  him, 
by  flying  from  the  city ;  but  he  could  not  wipe  off 
the  ignominy  of  the  sentence  which  condemned  him 
to  death.    The  Athenians  had  so  great  an  abhor-* 
rence  for  the  impious  principles  inculcated  by  him, 
tiiat  they  even  get  a  price  upon  his  head,  and  pro- 
mised a  reward  of  a  talent  to  any  man  viho  should 
bring  him  dead  or  alive. 

y  About  twenty  years  before  a  like  afiair  had  haor 
pened  to  Protagoras,  for  having  only  treated  the. 
6^e  question  by  way  of  problem.  He  had  said  in^ 
tJic  beginning  of  one  of  his  books :  *'  Whether  the, 
**  gods  do  or  do  not  exist,  is  a  question  which  I 
•*  know  not  whether  I  ought  to  aflirm  or  deny : 
**  For  our  understandings  arc  too  much  clouded, 
♦*  and  the  life  of  man  ig  too  short,  for  the  solution 
*f  of  so  nice  and  diflicult  a  point.''  But  the  Athe- 
nians could  not  bear  to  have  a  subject  of  this  nature, 
diade  a  doubt ;  and  for  this  reason,  they  ordered 
|ilroclamation  to  be  made  by  tlie  publick  cryer,  for 
all  persons  who  had  any  copies  of  this  book,  to  bring^ 
diem  to  the  magistrates:  After  which  they  were, 
burnt  as  infamous  pieces,  and  the  author  was  ba- 
nished, fdr  ever,  from  all  the  territories  of  the  Athe- 
nians. 

*  Diagoras  and  Protagoras  had  been  the  disciples  of, 
Democritu^,  who  first  invented  the*  philosophy  of 
atoms.    I  shall  speak  of  him  in  another  place. 

'  !From  the  departure  of  Alcibiades,  Nicias  had, 
possessed  the  whole  authority :  For  Lamachus  hii 
colleague,  though  a  man  of  bravery  and  experience^ 
was  however  in  no  credit,  because  of  his  extreme  po- 
verty, for  which  he  was  despised  by  the  Vsoldiers., 
But  the  Athenians  were  not  always  in  this  way  of 
thinking;  fOr  we  have  seen  that  Aristides,  poor  as 

«  Diod.  L  xui.  f .  137.        ^  Diog,  Laert.  in  Prota^  JosepIi» 
^OQn*.  App.    Cic.  1.  i.  de  nat.  deor.  n.  G2. 

^  Tbucyd.  p.  452,  «3.    Plu^  in  Nic.  p.  533; 
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Darius    te  was,  was  not  less  esteemed  and  respected  on  that 
NotKus.  account :  But  in  this  last  expedition,  the  people  in 
general  had  imbibed  a  passion  for  luxury  and  mag- 
nificence; the  natural  consequence  of  which  is,  a 
love  of  riches.     As  Nicias,  therefore,  governed  all 
affairs  solely,  all  his  actions  were  of  the  same  cast 
with  his  disposition,  that  is,  of  a  slow  and  fearful 
kind :  He  suffered  every  thing  to  languish,  some- 
times either  by  laying  still  and  undertaking  nothing, 
sometimes  by  Only  sailing  along  the  coast,  or  losing 
time  in  consulting  and  deliberating ;  all  whicji  soon 
suppressed,  on  one  side,  the  ardour  and  confidence 
the  troops  expressed  at  first ;  and  on  the  other,  the 
fear  and  terror  with  which  the  enemy  had  been 
seized,  at  the  sight  of  so  terrible  an  armament.    He 
besieged  Hybla  ;  and  though  it  was  but  a  small  city, 
he  was  however  obliged  to  raise  the  siege  some  days 
after,  which  brought  him  into  the  highest  contempts 
He  retired  at  last  to  Catana,  after  having  performed 
but  one  exploit,  v/z,  the  ruining  of  Hyccara,  a  small 
town  inhabited  by  Barbarians,  from  which  place,  it 
is  said,  that  Lais  the  courtezan,  at  that  time  very 
young,  was  sold  with  tjie  rest  of  tfce  captives,  an4 
carried  to  Peloponnesus. 

*  In  the  mean  time,  Alcibiades  having  left  Thu- 
lium, was  arrived  at  Argos ;  and  as  he  quite  despair- 
ed of  ever  J)eing  recalled  home,  he  sent  a  messenger 
to  the  Spartans,  desiring  leave  to  reside  among  them^ 
under  their  guard  and  protection.  He  promised  in 
the  most  solemn  manner,*  that  if  they  would  con- 
sider him  as  their  friend,  he  would  perform  greater, 
service  for  th^ir  state,  than  he  before  had  done  in-, 
juries  to  it.  The  Spartans  received  him  with  open 
arms  j  and  soon  after  his  arrival  in  their  city  he 
gained  the  love  and  esteem  of  all  its  inhabitants. 
He  charmed,  and  even  enchanted  them,  by  his  con- 
forming himself  so  easily  to  their  way  of  living. 
Such  people  as  saw  Alcibiades  shave  himself  to  the 

»  Plut.  in  Alcib.  p.  230. 
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skin,  bathe  in  cold  water,  eat  of  the  coarse,  heavy  Darius 
cakes  which  were  their  usual  food,  and  be  so  well  ^<^^»«- 
satisfied  with  their  black  broth  ;  could  not  persuade  * 
themselves,  that  a  man,  who  submitted  so  chcar- 
fuUy  to  this  kind  of  life,  had  ever  kept  cooks  in  his 
palace ;  had  used  essences  and  perfumes ;  had  wore 
the  rich  stuffs  of  Miletus ;  in  a  word,  that  he  had 
hitherto  lived  in  the  midst  of  voluptuousness  and 
profusion  of  all  things.  But  flexibility  was  the.cba- 
racteristick  that  chiefly  distinguished  Alcibiades. 
CameleoH  Kke,  he  could  assume  all  shapes  and  co- 
lours, to  win  the  favour  of  those  among  whom  he 
resided.  He  immediately  assumed  their  manners^ 
and  adapted  himself  to  their  taste,  as  if  they  had 
been  natural  in  him  ;  and  though  he  inwardly  had 
an  aversion  to  therp,  he  could  however  cover  his 
disgust  with  an  easy,  simple,  and  unconstrained  air. 
With  some  he  had  all  the  graces  and  vivacity  of 
the  gayest  youth,  and  with  others  all  the  gravity  of  . 
old  age.  In  Sparta,  he  was  laborious,  irugal,  and 
austere  ;  in  Ionia,  enjoyment,  idleness,  and  pleasure, 
made  up  his  whole  liie. :  In  I'hrace,  he  was  always 
on  horseback  or  carousing ;  and  when  he  resided 
with  Tissaphernes  the  satrap,  he  exceeded  all  the 
maenificence  of  the  Persians  in  luxury  and  pro- 
fusion. 

But  he  was  not  barely  satisfied  with  gaining  the 
esteem  of  the  Lacedaemonians.  He  insinuated  him- 
self so  far  into  the  affection  of  Timea,  the  wife  of 
king  Agis,  that  he  had  a  son  by  her,  who,  in  publick, 
went  by  the  name  of  Leotychides ;  though  his  mo- 
ther,  in  private,  and  among  her  women  and  female 
friends,  did  not  blush  to  call  him  Alcibiades ;  so  « 
violent  was  her  passion  for  that  Athenian.  Agis 
was  informed  of  this  intrigue*,  and  therefore  refused 
to  own  Leotychides  for  his  son  ;  for  which  reason 
^e  was  afterwards  excluded  the  throne* 
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Sect.  XL    Description  of  Syracuse* 

Danni  jf\s  the  siege  of  Syracuse  is  one  of  the  most  con* 
siderable  in  the  Grecian  history  4  the  particular  cir* 
cumstance$  of  which  I  thought  proper  to  relate  for 
that  reason,  in  order  to  give  my  readers  an  idea  of 
the  manner  of  besieging  by  the  ancients;  I  judge 
k  necessary,  before  I  enter  into  that  detail,  to  give 
the  reader  a  description  and  plan  of  the  city  of  Syra* 
cuse  ;  in  which  he  will  also  find  the  different  forti* 
fications,  both  of  the  Athenians  and-Syracusans,  men- 
tioned in  this  siege. 

^  Syracuse  stood  on  the  eastern  coast  of  Sidlyt 
Its  vast  extent,  its  advantageous  situation,  the  conve* 
niency  of  its  double  harbour,  its  fortifications  built 
with  the  utmost  care  and  labour,  and  the  multitude, 
and  wealth  of  its  inhabitants,  made  it  one  of  the 
greatest,  the  moist  beautiful,  and  most  powerful 
among  the  Grecian  cities.  •  We  are  told  its  air  was 
so  pure  and  serene,  that  there  was  no  day  in  the 
year,  how  cloudy  soever  it  might  be,  in  which  the 
sun  did  not  display  its  beams. 
A.  M.      *  It  was  built  by  Archias  the  Corinthian,  a  year 

A^^xr  ^^^  Naxos  and  Megara  had  been  founded  on  the 

^55j;psaipe  coast. 

When  the  Athenians  besieged  this  city,  it  was 
divided  into  three  parts,  viz.  the  island,  Achradina 
and  Tyche.  Thucydides  mentions  only  these  three 
divisions.  Two  more^  viz.  Neaipolis  and  Epipol^ 
were  afterwards  added. 

The  ISLAND,  situated  to  the  south,  was  called; 
Ni!t©»  (Nasos)  signifying,  in  Greek,  an  island,  but 
pronounced  according  to  the  Dorick  dialect ;  and 
(!>rtygia.  It  was  joined  to  the  continent  by  a  bridge. 

«>  C\c.  Verr.  6^  n,  117—1 19,       /  Strab.  1.  ti.  p.  SflP. 
*   Urban  StfracuiOi  eleperatf  cujus  kic  stiu$  atque  iuec  wiivra  e$8$ 
loci  cmlique  Hkiiur^  ut  nvUu»  unqvam  dies  tarn  magna  twbuUtitaqme 
tempestnfe  fuerif^  qvm  altquo  tempore  seian  ejui  diei  homines  viderini^ 
Cic  Verr.  7.  B.  26. 
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*lt  was  in  this  island  that  the  Syracusaiis  afterwards  Dirlus 
Imilt  the  citadel,  and  the  paiacfe  for  tjieir  kings.  Nothu*. 
This  quarter  or  division  of  the  city  was  of  very  great 
importance,  because  it  might  render  those  v^ho 
^Kwsessed  it,  master  of  the  two  ports  which  $uri 
t^und  it.  It  was  for  this  reason  the  Romans,  when 
*hey  took  Syracuse,  would  nt)t  suffer  any  Sylracu- 
lansf  to  inhaUt  the  island. 

^  There  was  in  this  island  a  very  fatoous  springs 
Called  Atethusa.  The  ancients,  or  ratheir  the  poets,  # 
from  reasons  which  havie  not  the  least  shadow  of 
probability,  supposed  that  Alpheus,  a  river  of  Elis  in 
Peloponnesus,  rolled  its  waters  either  throuj^h  or 
under  the  waves  of  the  sea,  without  ever  mi^dnd^ 
^th  them,  as  fir  as  the  spring  or  fountain  erf 
Arethusa.  It  was  this  fiction  gave  occasion  to  thi 
following  lines  of  Virg^ : 

Extremum  hunc,  Arethusa,  mihi  concede  labo» 

rem. 

Sic  tibi,  cum  fluctus  subterlab^re  Sicanos, 
Doris  amara  suam  non  intermisceat  undam. 

ViRG.  eclog.  io» 

Thy  tacred  succour ^  Arethusa^  hring^ 
To  crown  my  labour :  *Tis  the  last  I  sing. 
So  may  thy  silver  streams  beneath  the  tidcy 
Unmix'' d  with  briny  seas^  securely  glide» 

,  Dryden. 

AcHRiVDiNA,  situated  entirely  on  the  sea-side 
towards  the  east,  was  the  most  spacious,  the  most 
B^utiful,  and  best  fortified  quarter  of  the  city. 

Tyche,  so  called  from  the  temple  of  Fortune 
(Tv;^)  which  cmbcHished  thact  part  of  the  city,  ex- 
tended  along  Achradina  west\<rard  from  the  north 
towards  the  south,  and  was  very  well  inhabited.    It 

*  Cic.  Verr.  7.  n.  97.  •  Strab.  l.  vi.  p.  370.  Senec.  Nai-^ 

Qscst,  L  Hi.  c.  K^ 
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Darios    had  a  famous  gate  called  Hexapylum,  which  led  into 
Nothus.  the  country,  and  was  situated  to  the  north  of  the 
city. 

EpiPOLiE  was  a  hill  without  the  city,  which  it 
commanded.  It  was  situated  between  Hexapylum 
and  the  point  of  JEuryelus,  towards  the  north  and 
west.  It  was  exceedingly  steep  in  several  places^ 
and  for  that  reason  of  very  difficult  access.  At  the 
time  of  the  siege  in  question,  it  was  not  surrounded 
with  walls  ;  and  the  Syracusans  defended  it  with  a 
body  of  troops,  *  against  the  attacks  of  the  enemy. 
Euryelus  was  the  pass  or  entrance  which  led  to  Epi- 
polx.  On  the  same  hill  of  Epipolx  was  a  fort  called 
Labdalon,  or  Labdalum. 

It  was  not  till  long  after,  (under  Dionysius  the 
tyrant),  that  Epipoke  was  surrounded  with  walls,  and 
inclosed  witfiin  tne  city,  of  which  it  formed  a  fifth 
part,  but  was  thinly  inhabited.  A  fourth  division 
had  beeti  added  before,  called  NEAPOLis,that  is,  the 
new  city,  which  covered  Tyche. 

^  The  river  Anapis  ran  at  almost  half  a  league  dis- 
tance from  the  city.  The  space  between  them  was 
a  large  and  beautinil  plain,  terminated  by  two  iFens 
or  moors,  the  one  called  Syraco,  whence  tne  city  was 
named,  and  the  other  Lysimelia.  This  river  emptied 
itself  into  the  great  harbour.  Near  its  mouth,  south- 
ward, was  a  kmd  of  castle  called  Olympia,  from  the 
temple  of  Jupiter  Olympius  standing  there,  and  in 
which  were  great  ricnes.  It  was  five  hundred  paces 
from  the  city^ 

Syracuse  had  two  harbours,  very  near  one  another, 
and  separated  only  by  the  isle,  viz.  the  great  har- 
bour, and  the  small  one,  called  otherwise  Laccus. 
According  to  the  *  description  which  the  Roman 
orator  gives  of  them,  both  were  surrounded  with 
buildings  as  parts  of  the  city. 

^  Plut.  in  Dionys.  vit.  p.  970.  * 

•  Parfut  hahet  prope  adification€  aspectuque  nrbis  inclusos.     Cic# 
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.  The  greatest  harbour  was  a  little  above*  five  thou-  Daritw 
sand  paces,  or  two  leagues  in  circumference.  It  ha4  Nothus. 
a  gulph  called  Dascon.  The  entrance  of  this  port 
was  but  five  hundred  paces  wide.  It  was  forme4,,qa 
one  side,  by  the  point  of  the  island  Ortygia  ;  and  oa 
the  other,  by  the  little  island  and  cape  of  Plemmy- 
rium,  which  was  c6mmande4  by  a  fort  or  castle  of 
the  same  name. 

Above  Achradina  was  a  third  port,  called  the  har-. 
bour  of  Trogilus. 

SfiCT.  XII.  Nicias,  after  some  engagements ^  besieges 
Syracuse.  Lamachus  is  killed  in  a  battle.  .  The  city 
is  reduced  to  the  greatest  extremities. 

Eighteenth  year  of  the  war. 

At  the  end  of  the  summer,  news  was  brought 
Kicias  that  the  Syracusans,  having  resumed  courage, 
intended  to  march  against  him.  Already  their  ca^ 
valry  advanced  with  an  air  of  insolence  to  attack 
him  even  in  his  camp ;  and  asked  with  a  loud  laugh, 
whether  he  was  come  into  Sicily  to  settle  in  Catana. 
These  severe  reproaches  roused  him  a  little,  so  that 
he  resolved  to  sail  for  Syracuse.  The  enterprize 
was  bold  and  dangerous.  Nicias  could  not,  without 
running  the  utmost  hazard,  attempt  to  land  in  pre- 
sence of  an  enemy  who  waited  for  him  with  the 
greatest  resolution ;  and  would  not  fail  to  charge 
nim,  the  instant  he  should  offer  to  make  a  descent. 
Nor  was  it  safer  for  him  to  march  his  troops  by 
land,  because,  as  he  had  no  cavalry,  that  of  the  Sy-  - 
racusans,  which  was  very  numerous,  upon  the  first 
advice  they  should  have  of  their  march,  would 
come  to  blows,  and  overpower  him  by  the  supe- 
riority of  forces. 

sThucyd.  1.  vi.  p.  453—461.  tlut.  in  NIc.  p.  533>  534. 
Diod.  1.  cxxzviiy  cxxxviit. 

•  According  to  Strabo»  it  is  eighty  stadia  in  circumference, 
which  is  twice  its  real  extex^ ;  a  p&n  proof  that  this  passage  of 
8trabo  is  corrupt.  Cluver.  p.  167- 
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Dttfai  To  txttickte  himidf  from  this  perplexity,  and 
Kothiui.  enable  himself  to  seize  without  opposition  upon  aix 
idvintageotis  post^  which  a  Syractisan  exile  had  dis- 
fcd^red  to  him,  Nicias  had  tecoiirsc  ^to  stratagem^ 
Hh  caused  a  f;^se  piece  of  news  to  be  giyen  to  the 
fencmy,  vi^^*  that  by  means  of  a  conspiracy,  which 
Was  to  take  effect  on  i  certain  day,  they  might  seiz^ 
on  his  camp,  andposses9  themselves  of  aH  the  arm^ 
4nd  baggage.  The  Syracusahs,  on  this  promise^ 
marched  towards  Catana,  and'  pitched  their  camp 
near  Leontium.  The  moment  the  Athenians,  had 
kdvice  of  this,  they  embarked  with  ^  their  troops 
ind  ammunition ;  and  in  the  evening  steered  for 
Syracuse.  They  arrived  by  day-bfeak  lii  the  great 
harbour ;  landed  near  Olympia,  in  the  place  which 
had  been  pointed  out  to  them,  and  there  fortified 
themselves.  The  enemy  finding  themselves  j^hame- 
fully  over-reached,  returned  immediately  to  Syrai- 
icuse  J  and,  in  the  greatest  rage,  drew  up  in  battle- 
array,  some  days  after,  beifore  the  walls  of  the.  city* 
Kicias  marjched  out  of  the  trenches,  and  a  battle  was 
fought.  Victory  was  a  long  tinac  doubtful,  bujc 
a  very  heavy  Ihower  of  rain,  accompanied  with 
thunder  and  lightning,  coming  unpcpectedly,  th^ 
Syracusans,  who^  were  unexperienced,,  and  the 
greatest  part  of  them  having  never  carried  arms 
before,  were  frighted  at  the  tempest,  whilst  their 
enemies  laughed  at  it,  as  the  mere  effect  of  the  sea- 
son ;  and  regarded  nothing  but  the  enemy,  wh(t 
were  much  more  to  be  dreaded  than,  the  stoniv 
The  Syracusans,  after  making  s-Jong  and  vigorous 
resistance,  were  forced  to  give  way.  Th^  Athenian^ 
could  not  pursue  then>  m*,  because  their  hOFA^ 
whi^h  was  still  in  a  body  and  had  not  been  d^eated^ 
covered  their  retreat.  The  Syracu^ns  retreated  to 
good  order  into  the  city,  after  having  thrown  a  body 
of  troops  into  the  temple  of  Olympia  to  prevent  its 
being  plundered. 

This  temple  stood  pretty  near  the  camp  of  the 
Athcmans,  who  were  very  desirous  of  ts^dug^  it* 
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because  it  abounded  with  gold  and  silver  offerings,  Dantw 
which  the  piety  of  kings  and  nations  had  consecrat-  ^^"^'^^ 
ed.  Nicias  having  delayed  sending  troops  to  seize  it, 
lost  the  opportunity,  and  gave  the  Syracusans  time 
to  throw  into  it,  as  was  before  observed,  a  detach- 
ment to  defend  it.  It  was  thought  he  did  this  on 
purpose,  and  out  of  reverence  to  the  gods ;  because, 
had  the  soldiers  plundered  this  temple,  the  publick 
would  not  hafve  reaped  any  benefit  by  it,  and  him- 
self only  had  been  accused  of  the  sacrilege. 

*After  the  battle,  the  Athenians,  who  were  not  yet 
in  a  condition  to  attack  Syracuse,  retired  with  their 
fleet  to  Naxos  and  Catana  to  winter  there,  with  de- 
sign to  return  in  the  beginning  of  the  next  spring, 
and  lay  siege  to  the  city.  To  do  this  they  wanted 
money,  provisions,  and  jKirticularly  horse,  of  which 
they  were  absolutely  destitute.  The  Athenians  de- 
pended u]^h  obtaining  part  of  these  succours  from 
the  people  of  Sicily,  whom  they  supposed  would 
join  them,  the  instant  they  should  hear  of  their  vic- 
tory ;  and  at  the  same  time  they  sent  an  express  to 
Athens,  to  solicit  the  like  aid.  They  also  addressed 
the  Carthaginians  for  their  alliance ;  and  ^nt  depu- 
ties to  some  cities  of  Italy,  situated  on  the  coast  of 
the  Tuscan  sea,  which  had  promised  to  assist  them. 

The  Syracusans  were  far  from  desponding.'  ;  Her- 
mocrates,  who,  of  all  their  leaders,  was  most  distin- 
guished for  his  valour,  his  judgment,  and  expe- 
rience, represented  to  them,  in  order  to  raise  their 
hopes,  that  they  had  not  been  wanting  in  courage 
but  in  conduct;  that  the  enemies, . though  very 
brave,  owed  their  victory  to  their  good  fortune 
rather  than  to  their  merit ;  that  the  hi^ving  a  niul* 
titude  of. leaders,  (they  were  fifteen  in  number) 
from  wUch  confusion  and  disobedience  are  insepa- 
rable, had  done  them  prej^udice ;  that  it  would  be  ab- 
solutely necessary  for  thc^  to  choose  experienced  gc-; 
ncrals,  to  keep  the  rest  in  their  duty,  and  exercise 
theijc  fc>rcc8  continually  during  the  winter  season. 
This  advice  being  folk^ived,  H^rmo^niles  and  twor 

VOL.   III.  V 
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Danus  more  were  elected  generals ;  after  which  they  sent  de» 
Nothus.  puties  to  Corinth  and  Lacedaemon  to  renew  the  alli- 
ance, and  at  the  same  time  to  engage  them  to  make 
a  diversion  in  order  to  oblige,  if  possible,  the  Athe- 
nians to  recall  their  troops  out  of  Sicily,  or  at  least 
to  prevent  their  sending  a  reinforcement  thither* 
The  fortifying  of  Syracuse  was  the  chief  obiect  of 
their  care.  Accordingly  they  took  into  the  aty,  by 
a  wall,  all  the  tract  of  land  towards  Epipdae,  from 
the  northern  extremity  of  Tyche,  descending  west- 
ward towards  the  quarter  or  division  of  the  city 
called  afterwards  Neapolis,  in  order  to  remove  the 
enemy  to  a  greater  distance,  and  to  give  them  more 
trouble  in  nuking  their  contravallation,  by  obUging 
them  to  give  a  larger  extent  to  it.  This  part,  in  all 
probability,  had  been  neglected,  because  it  seemed  to 
be  sufficiently  defended  by  its  rugged  and  steep  situa- 
tion. They  also  garrisoned  Megara  and  CMympia, 
and  drove  stakes  into  all  those  parts  of  the  sea- 
shore, where  the  enemy  might  ea^y  make  a  de- 
scent. Hearing  afterwards  that  the  Athenians  were 
at  Naxos,  they  went  and  burnt  the  camp  of  Catana^ 
and  retired,  after  laying  waste  the  country  adjacent 
to  it. 

^  The  ambassadors  of  Syracuse  beine  arrived 
among  the  Corinthians,  asked  succour  of  them  as 
having  been  their  foimders,  which  was  immediately 
granted ;  and  at  the  same  time  they  sent  an  em- 
bassy to  the  Lacedaemonians,  to  invite  them  to  de» 
dare  in  their  favour.  Alclbiades  enforced  their  de- 
mand with  all  his  credit  and  eloquence,'which  his  re- 
sentment against  Athens  inflamed  prodigiously.  He 
advised  and  exhorted  the  Lacedaemonians  to  appoint 
Oylippns  their  general,  and  ^nd  him  into  Sicily  ; 
and  at  the  same  time  to  invade  the  Athenians^  in 
order  to  make  a  powerful  diversion.  In  the  thirds 
plice,he  counselled  them  to  fortify  I^ecelia  in  Attica, 

»^  Ttocyi  1.  Ti.  p.  471— *82.   Plut.  m  Alcib-  p.  90S.  In  Mc. 
tkS»^&Si5.    Dtod.lxiilp.lsa. 
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vrbkh  quite  completed  the  ruin  of  the  city  of  Darius 
Atherts,  it  not  being  able  evdr  to  recover  that  blow :  Nothu9. 
For  by  this  fort,  the  Lacedaemonians  madcf  them- 
sdves  masters  of  <he  country,  by  which  the  Athe- 
raans  were  deprived  of  their  silver  mines  of  Lau- 
rlum,  and  of  the  revertues  of  their  lands  ;  nor  could 
they  h6  succoured  by  their  neighbours,  DeceKa  be- 
con^i^g  the  asylum  of  aU  the  malcontents  and  paf- 
tlzans  of  Sparta. 

Nicias  had  received  some  succours  from  Athens.    A.  M 
It  consisted  of  two  hundred  ind  fifty  horsemen,    S590. 
whom  the  Athenians  supposed  wouM  be  furnished  "^"h^^* 
wkh  horses  in  Sicily,  (the  troops  bringing  only  the 
furniture)  and  of  thirty  horse-archers,  with  three 
hundrfed  talents,  that  is,  three  hundred  thousand 
Freflch  crowns*.    Nicias  now  began  to  prepare  for 
action.     He  was  accused  of  often  letting  slip  oppor- 
tunities, by  his  losing  time  in  deliberating,  arguing, 
ahd  concerting  measures ;  howevet,  when  once  he 
e&t?ered  upon  acdon,  he  was  as  bold  dnd  vigorous 
ift  executton,  as  he  before  had  been  slow  and  ti- 
rtof ous  ill  undertaking,  as  he  shewed  on  the  present 
occasion. 

The  Syracusaris  hearing  that  the  Atlienians  had  a 
reinforcement  of  cavalry,  and  would  soon  march 
ahd  lay  siege  to  their  city ;  and  knowing  they  could 
not  possibly  approach  it,  or  make  a  contravaDation, 
unless  they  should  possess  themselves  of  the  hill  of 
E|ripolae  which  commanded  Syracuse j  they  resolved 
to  guard  the  avenue  to  it,  which  was  the  only  pass 
by  which  the  enemy  could  get  up  to  it,  every  other 
part' being  rugged  and  inaccessible.  Marching  there- 
fore dbwn  into  the  meadow  or  plain,  bordered 
by  the  river  Anapis,  and  reviewing  their  troops 
tBere,  they  appointed  seven  hundred  root,  under  the 
command  of  Diomilus,  to  guard  tl^at  important 
post ;  and  commanded  them  to  repair  to  it^  at  tlie 
first  signal  wKcK  ishould  be  given  for  that  purpostei  * 

*  About  6T,t)00i.  sterling. 
Y  2 
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Darius  But  Jficias  conducted  his  design  with  so  much  prti- 
dence,  expedition,  and  secrecy,  that  they  had  not 
time  to  do  this.  He  sailed  from  Catana  with  aU  his 
fleet,  without  the  enemy's  having  the  least  suspicion 
of  his  design.  Being  arrived  at  the  port  of  Trogilus 
near  Leontium,  which  is  but  a  quarter  of  a  league 
(six  or  seven  furlongs)  from  Epipolae,  he  put  his 
land-forces  on  shore,  after  which  he  retired  with  his 
fleet  to  Thapsus,  a  small  peninsula  of  Syracuse,  the 
entrance  to  which  he  shut  up  with  a  staccado. 

The  land-forces  marched  v^dth  the  utmost  expedi- 
tion to  seize  on  Epipolac,  by  the  pass  of  Euryelus, 
before  the  enemy,  who  were  in  the  plains  of  AnajMs 
at  above  a  league's  distance,  had  the  least  notice  of 
their  arrival.  At  the  first  news  of  this,  the  seven 
hundred  soldiers,  under  the  command  of  Diomilus, 
advanced  forward  in  confusion,  but  were  easily  de- 
feated; and  three  hundred  of  them,  with  their 
leader,  left  dead  in  the  field.  The  Athenians,  after 
setting  up  a  trophy,  built  a  fort  in  Labdalon,  on  the 
summit  of  Epipolae,  in  order  to  secure  their  baggage 
and  most  valuable  effects  in  it,  whenever  they  should 
be  forced  to  fight,  or  work  at  the  contravallation. 

Soon  after,  the  inhabitants  of  Egesta  sent  the  Athe- 
nians three  hundred  horse,  to  which  some  of  their 
Sicilian  allies  added  a  hundred  more,  that  with  the 
two  hundred  and  fifty  sent  before  by  the  Athenians, 
and  who  had  furnished  themselves  with  horses  in 
Sicily,  made  a  body  of  six  hundred  and  fifty  horse. 

The  plan  laid  down  by  Nicias,  in  order  for  taking 
Syracuse,  was,  to  surround  all  the  city  on  the  land- 
side  with  a  strong  contravallation,  in  order  to  cut 
off  all  communication  with  the  place  firom  without, 
in  hopes,  no  doubt,  that  his  fleet  would  afterwards 
enable  him  to  prevent  the  Syracusans  from  receiving 
any  succours  or  provisions  by  sea. 

Having  left  a  garrison  in  Labdalon,  he  came  down 
from  the  hiU,  advanced  towards  the  northern  extre- 
mity of  Tyche,  and  halting  there,  he  employed  the 
whole  army  in  throwing  up  a  Une  of  contravallation. 
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to  shut  up  their  city  northward  from  Tyche  as  far  5*^"* 
as  Trogilus,  situate  on  the  sea-side.  This  work  was  ^°^^*- 
carried  on  with  such  a  rapidity,  as  terrified  the  Syra- 
cusans.  They  thought  it  absolutely  necessary  to  pre- 
vent the  carrying  on  of  this  work,  and  accordingly 
made  some  sallies  and  attacks,  but  always  with  dis* 
advantage,  and  even  their  cavalry  was  routed.  The 
day  after  the  action,  the  contravallation  (northward) 
was  continued  by  part  of  the  army,  during  which 
the  rest  carried  stones  and  other  materials  towards 
Trogilus,  in  order  to  finish  it. 

The  besieged,  by  the  advice  of  Hermocrates, 
thought  it  advisable  not  to  venture  a  second  battle 
with  the  Athenians;  and  only  endeavoured  to  put  a 
stop  to  their  works,  at  least  to  render  them  useless^ 
by  running  a  line  to  cut  that  carried  on  by  the  Athe- 
nians. They  imagined,  that  in  case  they  should  be 
suffered  to  complete  their  wall,  it  would  be  impossi** 
blc  for  the  Athenians  to  make  any  farther  progress 
in  their  work:  Or  that,  should  they  endeavour  to 
prevent  it,  it  would  suffice  for  the  Syracusans  to  op- 
pose them  with  a  part  of  their  forces,  after  having 
shut  up  such  avenues  as  were  most  accessible  with 
strong  palisades:  And  that  the  Athenians,  on  the 
contrary^  would  be  obliged  to  send  for  all  their 
forces,  and  entirely  abandon  their  works. 

Accordingly  they  came  out  of  their  dty,  and 
working  with  inexpressible  ardour,  they  began  to 
raise  a  wall;  and,  in  order  to  carry  it  on  with  less 
ipolestation,  they  covered  it  with  strong  palisades, 
and  flanked  it  with  wooden  towers,  at  proper  dis^ 
tances,  to  defend  it.  The  Athenians  suffered  the 
Syracusans  to  carry  on  their  works  undisturbed, 
because,  had  they  marched  only  part  of  their  troops 
against  them,  they  would  have  been  too  weak;  and 
if  they  had  brought  them  all,  they  then  must  have 
been  obliged  to  discontinue  their  works,  which  they 
were  resolved  not  to  do.  The  work  being  compleated,, 
the  Syracusans  left  a  body  of  troops  to  defend  th? 
palisade  and  guard  the  wall,  and  then  returned  ipto 
^he  city. 
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Darius         In  the  uuMtp  time  the  AtheniaBS  cut  off  the  cut^ 
Nothui-    jyy  ^jjich  water  was  conveyed  into  the  city ;  and  ob" 
serving  the  Syracusan  soldiers,  who  had  been  le£t  to 
guard  the  wall,  very  negligent  in  their  dutyj  som? 
jretyrning  at  noon  either  into  the  city  or  their  tents, 
and  the  rest  not  keeping  a  proper  guard;  they  de* 
tacked  three  hundred  chosen  sol&rs,  and  son^ 
jight  infantry,  to  attack  this  post}  during  which  th^ 
^cst  of  the  army  marched  towards  the  aty,  to  prer 
vent  any  succours  from  coming  out  of  it.     Accord* 
ingly,  the  three  hundred  soldiers  having  forced  the 
palisade,  pursued  those  who  guarded  it  as  far  as  tha( 
part  of  the  city  wall  which  covered  Temenos,  wher^ 
pouring  in  indiscriminately  with  them,  they  were  r©- 
pubcd  uy  tjie  inhabitants  with  loss.    The  whole  ar- 
ipy  after\vani$  demolished  the  wall,  and  pulled  up  the 
paJisftdes  of  the  intrqnchnient,  and  carried  them  offl 
After  thi«r  spcceas,  whereby  the  Athenians  were 
masters  of  the  |io|tbern  parts,  they  began,  the  very 
next  d^y,  a  stUl  more  important  work,  and  which 
y(QHld  quite  finish. their  indosure  of  the  dty;  viau 
to  carry  a  wall  from  the  hills  of  Epipolac:,  westward, 
through  the  plain  and  the  kn$  as  far  as  the  great 
harbour.    To  prevent  this,  the  besieged  beginning 
the  same  kind  of  w  ork  as  they  had  carried  on  on  the 
other  side,  ran  a  trench,  lined  with  palisades,  from 
the  dty  through  the  fens,  to  prevent  the  Athenians 
from  carrying  thdr  contravallations  as  far  as  the  sea- 
But  the  latter,  after  &iishing  the  first  part  of  the 
wall  on  the  hiUs  of  £4)ipol3e,  resolved  to  attack  this 
new  work.    For  this  purpose,  they  ordered  their 
^eet  to  sail  from  Thapsus  to  the  ^at  harbour  of 
Syracuse,  it  having  continued  in  that  road  hitherto; 
^d  the  besieged  had  always  the  sea  open  to  themt 
by  which  the  besiegers  were  obliged  to  get  thdr  pro- 
visions from  Thapsus  by  land.     The  Athenians  oUxie 
down  therefore  from  Epipolae  into  the  plain,  before 
day-break;  when  throwing  planks  and  beams  in  that 
part  where  the  fen  was  6nly  slimy  and  more  firm 
than  in  other  places,  they  immediately  carried  the 
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greatest  part  of  the  foss^  lined  with  palisades^  and  DaritM 
5ien  the  rest,  after  having  beat  the  Syracusans,  who  Nothufit 
gave  way  and  retired;  such  as  were  on  the  right,  to- 
wards the  city,  and  the  rest  towards  the  river.  Three  . 
hundred  chosen  Athenians  having  attempted  to  cut 
off  the  passage  of  the  latter,  flew  towards  the  bridge; 
but  the  enemy's  cavahy,  the  greatest  pvt  of  which 
were  drawn  up  in  battle,  repulsed  them;  and  after* 
wards  charged  the  right  wing  of  the  Athenians,  and 
put  the  first  battalions  into  disorder.  lamachus 
perceiving  this  from  the  left  wing,  where  he  oom^ 
tnanded,  ran  thither  with  the  Argives  and  some  ar- 
chers; but  having  passed  a  trench,  and  being  aban* 
doned  by  his  sddiers,  he  was  kiUed  with  five  or  i&Z 
who  followed  him.  The  enemy  immedi»tely  fiossed 
the  river,  and  seeing  the  rest  of  the  anay  come  up^ 
itkey  retired. 

At  the  same  time  ;tbeir  jigbt  wing,  whidtk  had  re- 
itnmed  towards  the  city,  resumed  courage  from  thk 
rwccess^  and  drew  up  in  order  of  batde  before  the 
Athenians;  after  having  detached  some  troops  to 
•attack  the  fort  on  the  hills  of  Epipdlas,  which  served 
as  a  magazine  to  the  enemy,  and  was  thought  to  be 
viiguarded.  They  forced  an  intrenchment  that  co^ 
vered  the  fort,  but  Nidas  saved  it.  He  was  sick  in 
this  fort,  and  at  that  time  in  his  bed,  with  only  his 
domesticks  about  him.  Animated  by  the  danyner 
and  the  presence  of  the  enemy,  he  struggles  with  his 
indisposition;  rises  up,  and  commands  his  servants 
to  set  fire  immediately  to  all  the  timber,  lying  be* 
tween  the  intrenchment  and  the  fort  for  the  tnmtary 
engines,  and  to  the  engines  themselves.    This  unex* 

gtcted  conflagration  stopped  the  Syraciisans,  saved 
icias,  the  fort,  and  all  the  rich  effects  of  the  Athe- 
nians, who  made  haste  to  the  relief  of  that  general. 
At  the  same  time,  the  fleet  was  seen  saiKng  mto  the 
great  harbour,  according  to  the  orders  given  for  that 
purpose.  The  Syracusans  having  perceived  this 
firoin  the  hill,  and  fearing  they  should  be  attacked 
from  behind,  and  overpowered  by  the  land-forces. 
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Darius    thcy  retired,  and  returned  to  the  city  with  all  their 

Noihus.  forces;  now  no  longer  expecting,  after  having  lost 

their  fosse,  lined  with  palisades,  that  it  would  be  pos« 

aible  for  them  to  prevent  the  enemy  from  carrying 

on  their  contravallation  as  far  as  the  sea. 

In  the  mean  time  the  Athenians,  who  had  content- 
ed themseWes  with  building  a  single  wall  on  the  hills 
of  Epipolse,  and  through  such  places  as  were  craggy 
and  of  di£6bcuk  access,  being  come  down  into  the 
pkun,  begaa  to  build,  at  the  foot  of  the  hills,  a  dou- 
ble wall,  intending  to  carry  it  as  far  as  the  sea;  visu 
a  wall  of  contravallation  against  the  besieged,  and 
another  of  drcumvallation  against  those  Syracusan 
troQp6  which  were  out  of  the  city,  and  such  allies  as 
might  come  .to  its  aid. 

From  thenceforth  Nicias,  who  was  now  sole  gene- 
ral, conceived  great  hopes ;  for  several  cities  of  Sicily, 
which  hJthepto  had  not  declared  for  either  side,  came 
and  joined  him ;  and  there  arrived  from  all  quarters 
vessels  ladea  with  provisions  for  his  army,  all  parties 
being  eager  tago  over  to  him,  because  he  had  acquir- 
ed tne  supefiority,  and  been  exceedingly  successful 
in  all  bis  undertakings.  The  Syracusans,  seeing 
themselves  blocked  up  both  by  sea  and  land,  and  li>- 
ring  all  hopes  of  being  able  to  defend  their  city  any 
longer,  already  proposed  an  accommodation.  Gy- 
li{^s,  who  was  coming  from  Lacedaemon  to  their 
assistance,  having  heard,  in  his  passage,  the  extre- 
mity to  which  they  were  reduced,  and  looking  upon 
the  whole  island  as  lost,  sailed  forward  nevertheless; 
not  in  the  view  of  defending  Sicily,  but  only  to  pre- 
serve  to  the  nations  of  Italy,  such  cities  as  were  sub- 
ject to  them  in  that  island,  if  it  were  not  too  late, 
and  if  this  could  be  done.  For  fame  had  declared, 
in  all  places,  that  the  Athenians  had  already  possessed 
their. selves  of  the  whole  island;  and  were  headed  by 
a  general,  whose  wisdom  and  good  fortune  rendered 
him  invincible.  Nicias  himself,  now  (contrary  to 
bis  natural  disposition)  confiding  in  his  own  strength, 
jand  elate  from  his  success;  persuaded  also  by  the 
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secret  advices  whkh  were  brought  him  daily  fromDuios 
Syracuse,  and  the  messengers  who  were  sent  to  him,  Nothus. 
that  the  dty  would  immediately  capitulate;  did  nol: 
regard  Gylippus's  approach,  and  in  consequence 
took  no  precautions  to  prevent  his  landing,  especially 
when  he  heard  that  he  brought  but  very  few  vessels; 
terming  him  a  trifling  pirate,  not  worthy,  in  any 
manner,  his  notice.  But  a  general  ought  to  be  ex- 
tremely careful  not  to  abate  his  cares  and  vigilance 
upon  account  of  success,  because  the  least  negligence 
may  ruin  every  thing.  Had  Nicias  sent  the  sniallest 
detachment  to  oppose  Gylippus's  landing,  he  would 
have  taken  Syracuse,  and  the  whole  afiair  had  been 
ended. 

Sect.  XIII.  The  Syracusam  resolve  to  capitulate^  but 
Gylippus*s  arrival  changes  the  face  of  affairs.  Nicias 
is  forced  by  his  colleagues  to  engine  in  a  sea-fight^  and 
is  overcome.     His  land  forces  are  also  defeated. 

Nineteenth  year  of  the  war. 

HE  fortifications  of  the  Athenians  were  now  A.  M. 
^mostcompleated;  and  they   had  drawn  a  double  ^^^^v, 
wall,  near  half  a  league  in  length,  alon^  the  plain     4^3    * 
and  the  fens  towards  the  great  port,  and  had  almost 
reached  it.     There  now  remained,  on  the  side  to- 
wards Trogilus,  only  a  small  part  of  the  waU  to  be 
finished.    The  Syracusans  were  therefore  on  the 
brink  of  ruin,  and  had  no  hopes  left,  as  they  were  no 
longer  able  to  defend  themselves,  and  did  not  expect 
any  succours.     For  this  reason  they  resolved  to  sur- 
render.   Accordingly,  a  council  was  held  to  settle 
articles  of  capitulation,  in  order  to  present  them  to 
Nicias;  and  several  were  of  opinion,  that  it  would 
be  proper  to  capitulate  soon,  before  the  city  should 
be  entirely  invested. 

It  was  at  that  very  instant,  and  in  the  most  criti- 
cal juncture,  that  an  officer,  Gongyles  by  name,  ar- 

^  Thucrd.  1.  vii.  p.  485— 48».        Plut.  ia  Nic.  p.  535,  536. 
Died.  L  lui.  p,  138,  i3a 


T, 
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^whM    rired  from  Corinth  on  board  a  ship  with  tbrw? 

*^^*'*^***  benches  of  oars.  At  his  arrival,  aM  tfce  dtizens  flock- 
ed round  him.  He  informed  them,  that  Oylippu^ 
^ould  be  with  them  immediatdy^  and  was  fdlowed 
by  a  great  many  other  gaiiies,  which  came  to  their 
atd.  The  Syracurans,  astonished,  or  rather  stup^i^, 
ds  it  were,  with  this  news,  could  stsd^ce  believe  what 
they  heard.  Whibt  they  were  thus  fluctuating  and 
in  doubt,  a  courier  arrived  from  Gylippus  to  infd^rii 
them  of  his  approach,  and  order  them  to  march  out 
all  their  troops  to  meet  him.  He  himsdf,  after  hav* 
ing  taken  a  *  fort  in  his  way,  marched  in  battle  di» 
tectly  for  Epipohe;  and  ascending  by  Eurydus,  a6 
the  Athenians  bad  done,  he  prepared  to  attack  theA 
from  without,  whilst  the  §yr?icusans  sKou^  chj^ge 
them,  on  their  side,  with  th^  farcQS  of  Syrac^use  aji^ 
bis.  The  Athenians,  exceedingly  surpirixed  by  hif 
arrival,  drew  up  hastily,  and  without  order,  nndsf 
the  walls.  With  r^rd  tp  hi|nself,  laybig  dMrn  m; 
arms  when  he  approached,  he  sent  ^9H)|:d  by  a  herald, 
that  he  would  allow  the  Athenians  five  days  to  leave 
fiidly.  Nieias  did  not  condescend  to  inodce  the  leasjt 
answer  to  this  proposal;  and  somcirf  his  9oldier^ 
bursting  out  a  laughing,  a^ced  the  herald,  Wbeibift^ 
the  presence  of  a  L&cedmmonian  prlvat$€r^  mid  a  ttifiiffg 
urtnd^  could  make  any  change  in  the  present  state  rf  the 
cliy?  Both  sides  therefore  prepared  for  battle. 

Gyh'ppus  stormed  the  fort  oi  L^bdalon,  and  cut  to 
pieces  ail  who  were  found  in  it.  The  same  day  at^ 
Athenian  galley  was  taken,  as  it  sailed  into  the  har- 
bour. The  besieged  afterwards  drew  a  wall  from  the 
city,  towards  Epipolac,  in  order  to  cut  (about  the  ex* 
tremity  of  it)  the  single  \\^11  of  the  Athenims ;  and 
to  deprive  them  of  all  communication  with  the 
troops,  posted  in  the  intrenchments  which  surround- 
ed the.  city  on  the  north  side  towards  Tycbe  and 
Trogilus.  The  Athenians,  after  haviilg  finished  the 
wall,  which  extended  as  far  as  the  sea  towards  the 
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n^  haxi>ouj:»  wer^  returned  to  die  hills.  Gylippas  l>ari«t 
perceiving,  in  the  single  wall  which  the  Athenians  ^^*^ 
h^d  bulk  on  the  hills  of  Epipolae,  a  part  that  was 
lir^aker  and  lower  than  the  re^t,  inarched  thither  in 
the  night  with  his  troops ;  but  being  discovered  by 
the  AU^eni^s,  who  were  e^icamped  without^  he  was 
foreed  to  retire,  upon  seeing  them  advance  dir/^ctly 
tow^ds  hingu  They  rai^d  the  wall  higher,  and  |:hem- 
^ves  undertook  the  guard  of  it ;  after  having  fixed 
timT  allies  in  the  several  points  of  the  remainder  o£ 
(th^  intreffchment, 

Niciaa^pn  the  other  side,  thought  proper  to  fortify 
^e  C9pe  of  Plemmyrium,  which,  by  its  running  intp 
the  seat  straitened  the  mouth  of  the  great  harbour ; 
^dhis  design  thereby  wa$,  to  procure  provisions, 
fand  all  other  things  he  might  want,  the  more  easily ; 
because  the  Athenians,  by  possessing  themselves  of 
that  post,  drew  near  the  litdc  port,  wherein  lay  the 
chief  naval  forces  of  the  Syracusans,  and  were  the 
bet^  able  to  observe  the  various  motions  of  it ;  and 
that  beddes,  by  having  the  sea  open,  they  would  not 
be  forced  tohav^  ^  t£;ir  provisions  from  the  bottom 
of  the  great  h^atK}ur ;  as  they  must  have  been,  should 
the  ^nemy,  by  seiaing  on  the  mouth  of  it,  obJige 
them  to  keep  dose  in  the  harbour,  in  the  manner 
they  then  did*   Jor  Nicias,  from  the  arrival  of  Gy- 
Uppw,  had  no  hopes  left  but  from  the  side  next  the 
sea*  Sending  therefore  his  fleet  and  part  of  his  troops 
thither,  he  built  thrcf  forts,  by  which  the  ships  wene    , 
enal:4cd  to  lie  at  anchor ;  he  also  secuired  there  a  great 
part  of  the  bagg^  and  ammunition.     It  was  then 
that  the  troopa  on  board  the  fleet  suifered  very  much; 
for,  as  they  were  obliged  to  go  a  great  way  to  fetch 
wood  and  water,  they  were  surrounded  by  the  ene- 
my's horse,  the  third  part  of  which  were  posted  at 
Olympia,  to  prevent  the  garrison  of  Plemmyrium 
from  sallying,  and  were  masters  of  the  fidkl.     Advice 
being  brought  to  Nicias,  that  tlie  Corinthian  fleet 
was  advancing,  he  sent  twenty  gallies  against  it ;  or- 
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Darius    dering  than  to  observe  the  enemy  towards  Locris, 
Nothos    Rhegium,  and  the  rest  of  the  avenues  of  Sicily. 

In  the  mean  time  Gylippus,  employing  those  very 
stones  which  the  Athenians  had  got  togetner  for  their 
use,  went  on  with  the  wall  which  the  Syracusans  had 
begun  to  carry  through  Epipote ;  and  drew  up  dai- 
ly in  battle-array  before  it,  as  did  the  Athenians. 
When  he  saw  it  was  a  proper  time  for  engaging,  he 
began  the  battle  in  the  spot  lying  between  the  two 
walls.  The  narrowness  of  it  having  rendered  his 
cavalry  and  archers  useless,  he  came  off  with  loss,  and 
the  Athenians  set  up  a  trophy.  Gylippus,  to  reani- 
mate his  soldiers,  by  doing  them  justice,  had  the 
courage  to  reproach  himselt  for  the  ill  success  they 
had  met  with  ;  and  to  declare  publickly,  that  he,  not 
they,  had  occasioned  the  late  defeat ;  because  he  had 
made  them  fight  in  too  narrow  a  spot  of  ground. 
However,  he  promised  soon  to  give  them  an  oppor- 
tunity  of  recovering  both  their  honour  and  his;  and 
accordingly,  the  very  next  day,  he  led  them  against 
the  enemy, after  having  exhorted  them,  in  the  strong- 
est  terms,  to  behave  in  a  manner  worthy  of  their  an- 
cient glory.  tJicias  perceiving,  that  though  he  should 
not  desire  to  come  to  a  battle,  it  would  •  however  be 
absolutely  necessary  for  him  to  prevent  the  enemy 
from  extending  their  line  beyond  the  contravaUation, 
to  which  they  were  already  very  near ;  (because  other- 
wise this  would  be  granting  them  a  certain  victory) 
he  therefore  marched  against  the  Syracusans.  Gy- 
lippus brought  up  his  troops  beyond  that  place,  where 
the  walls  terminated  on  both  sides,  in  order  that  he 
might  leave  the  more  room  to  extend  his  battle ; 
when  charging  the  enemy's  left  wing  with  his  horse, 
he  put  it  to  flight,  and  soon  after  defeated  the  right. 
We  have  here  an  instance  of  what  the  experience 
and  abilities  of  a  great  captain  are  capable  of  pro- 
ducing :  For  Gylippus,  with  the  same  men,  the 
same  arms,  the  same  horses,  and  the  same  ground, 
by  only  changing  his  order  of  battle,  defeated  the 
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Athenians,  and  beat  them  quite  to  their  cacnp.  The  DaHus 
following  night,  the  victors  carried  on  their  wall  be-  Nothus. 
yond  the  contravallation  of  the  Athenians,  and  there- 
by deprived  them  of  all  hopes  of  being  ever  able  to 
surround  them. 

.  *  After  this  success,  the  Syracusans,  to  whose  aid 
the  Gorinthian  fleet  was  arrived  unperceived  by  that 
of  the  Athenians,  resumed  coura^,  armed  several 
gallics ;  and  marching  into  the  plams  with  their  ca- ' 
valry  and  other  fortes,  took  a  griat  number  of  pri- 
sooers.  They  sent  deputies  to  Lacedaemonia  and 
Corinth,  to  desire  a  reinforcement ;  Gylippus  went 
in  person  to  all  the  cities  of  Sicily,  to  solicit  them  to 
join  him ;  and  brought  over  the  greatest  part  of 
them,  who  accordingly  sent  him  powerful  succours. 
Nicias,  finding  his  troops  lessen,  and  those  of  the  ene- 
my increase, daily,  began  to  be  discouraged  ;  and  not 
only  sent  expresses  to  the  Athenians,to  acquaint  them 
with  the  situation  of  afiairs,  but  likewise  wrote  to 
them  in  the  strongest  terms.  I  repeat  his  whole  let- 
ter, both  as  it  gives  a  clear  and  exact  account  of  the 
state  of  things  at  that  time  in  Syracuse,  and  may 
serve  as  a  model  for  such  kind  of  relations. 

*'  Athenians  :  I  have  already  informed  you,  by 
*«  several  expresses,  of  what  passed  here  :  But  it  is 
**  necessary  you  should  know  the  present  situation 
**  of  afiairs,  that  you  may  resolve  accordingly.  Af- 
**  ter  we  had  been  victorious  in  several  engagements, 
**  and  alnK)st  compleated  our  contravallation,  Gy- 
**  lippu^  arrived  in  Syracuse  with  a  body  of  Lace- 
"  daemonian  and  Sicilian  troops  ;  and,  having  been 
*'  defeated  the  first  time,  he  was  victorious  the  se- 
"  cond^  by  means  of  his  cavalry  and  archers.  We 
"  are  in  consequence  shut  up  in  our  intrenchments, 
"  without  daring  to  make  any  attempt,  or  compleat 
^  our  works  through  the  superiority  of  the  enemy's 
*'  forces  i  for  part  of  our  soldiers  are  employed  in 

^  ThttCfd.  1.  viL  p.  490— iQi,  Plut.  in  Nic  p.  536.  Diod. 
t  xiU.  p.  l$9' 
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Davivs  €c  gnarxfing  omr  forts,  and  cMsequentljr  we  kt?e  nd^ 
Noditts.  44  jy^  opportunity  of  employing  aU  our  fqroes  in 
^^  battle.  Besides,  as  the  Syracusan^  hare  ctt  <wr 
*^  Hues,  by  a  watt,  in  that  part  where  they  were  Aot 
*'  compleat,  it  will  no  longer  be  poseibie  for  ns  fo 
"  invest  the  city,  untess  wc  sh<n^  force  their  in- 
*^  trcnchments ;  so  that  instead  of  be^eging,  v^  oufr- 
**  sehres  arc  besi^ed,  and  dare  not  stir  out,  fcr  fear 
**  of  their  horse. 

"  Not  contented  with  these  advantages,  they  »e' 
*^  bfingtng  new  succours  from  Peloponnesus>>  an^ 
**  have  sent  Gylippms  to  force  aU  the  nen^sJ  cities 
*^  ofi  Sicily, to  dectorcfor  them  ;  and  the  rest  to  ftfrv ' 
^^  nish  them  with  men  and  ships,  to  attack  ns  both 
*'  by  sea  and  land.  If  say  by  sea,  which  though  very 
"  surprizing,  is  however  out  too  true.  For  our 
^^  fleet,  which  before*  wap  considerable,  fron*  the 
^^  good  condition  oS  the  gallies  and  mariners^  is  now 
**  very  deficient  in  those  very  circumstances^  and 
**  prodigiously  weakened. 

"  Our  gallies  leak  every  where ;  because  we  can- 
**  not  draw  them  on  shore  to  careen  them,  fot  fear, 
"  lest  those  of  the  enemy,  which  are  more  nume- 
**  rous,  and  in  better  condition  than  Ours,  should  at- 
**  tack  us  on  a  sudden,  which  they  seem  to  threaten 
*'  every  moment.  Besides,  we  are  under  a  necessity^ 
•*  of  sending  many  backwards  and  forwwds  to 
**  guard  the  convoys  which  we  are  forced  to  fetch 
•*  from  a  great  distance,  and  bring  along  in  sight 
**  of  the  enemy ;  so  that  should  we  #5  ever  so 
**  little  negligent  in  this  point,  our  army  would 
**  be  starved. 

*^  With  regard  to  the  ships  crews,  they  decrease 
*^  sensibly  everyday ;  for  as  great  numbersof  them 
**  disperse  to  maraud,  or  to  fetch  wood  and  water, 
'  "  they  are  often  cut  to  pieces  by  the  enemy's  horse, 
^*  Our  slaves,  allured  by  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
**  enemy's  camp,  desert  very  fast  to  it.  The  foreign- 
"  ers  which  we  forced  into  the  service,  diminish 
^  daily }  and  such  as  have  been  raised  with  money; 
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^  who  came  for  pkinder  rather  than  fighting,  find-Baiias 
**■  uog  (hemseivcft  Uaulked,  go  ov«r  to  the  enemy,  *^*^***"* 
^^  who  are  so  near  us,  or  else  hide  themseWes  in  Si- 
^^  ditfj  which  tbcf  may  easily  do,  in  so  large  an 
^^  island.  A  great  number  of  citizens,  though  kmg 
^^  used  to,  and  Well  skilled  in  working  of  ships,  by 
^'  brilnag  the  captains,  put  others  in  their  iroooi, 
^^  who  ate  wholly  unexperienced,  and  incapabib  of 
^^  serviqig,  and  by  that  means  have  ^ite  subverted 
<«  all  diflcipliQe*  t  am  now:  writing  to  men  pei^ectly 
^^  weU  versed  19  naval  z&Ars  y  and  who  are  very 
**  sensible,  that,  when  ovder  k*  neglected,  every  thing 
^^  grows  worse  and  worse,  and  a  J9eet  must  inevka- 
^^  bly  be  mined. 

^^.  But  the  most  unhappy  circumstance  is,  that, 
^  though  lam  generalissimo,  I  cannot  put  a  stop-  to 
^^  these  ftisorders.  For  (Athenians)  you  are  very 
^  sensible,  that  such  is  your  disposition^,  that  you 
^^  do  not  easily  brook  restraint ;  besides,  I  do  not 
^^  know  whece  to  furnish  myself  with  seamen,  whitist 
'^  the  enemy  get  numbers  from  <dl  quarters.  I^  is 
^  not  in  the  power  of  our  Sicilian  allies  to  aid  us  ; 
**  and  should  the  cities  of  Italy,  from  whence  we 
**  have  our  provisions,  (hearing  the  extremity  to 
**  which  we  arc  reduced,  and  your  not  taking  the 
<«  least  care  to  send  us  any  succour)  join  theSyracu- 
*^  sans,  we  are  undone  ;  and  the  enemy  will  Itove 
^  no  occasion  to  fight  us. 

*•  I  could  write  of  things  which  would  be  more 
^^  agreeable,  but  of  none  that  could  be  more  ad- 
**  vantageous  to  you,  nor  which  could  give  you  a 
^*  more  just  idea  of  the  subjects  on  which  you  are  to 
^*  deliberate*  I  am  sensible  that  you  love  to  have 
^^  such  advices  only  sent  you  as  are  pleasing ;  but 
**  then  I  know,  on  the  other  side,  that  when  affairs 
^  turn  out  otherwise  than  you  expected  and  hoped 
**  for,  you  accuse  those  who  deceived  you;  which 
"  induced  me  to  give  you  a  sincere  and  genuine  ac- 
^*  count  of  things,  witliout  concealing  a  single  cir- 
^  cumstancc*     By  the  way  I  am  to  inform  you,  that 
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Darias    ««  no  complaints  can  be  justly  made  dther  against ' 
Nothus.  cc  ^jjg  officers  or  common  soldiers,  both  having  done 
*^  their  duty  very  well. 

. "  But  now  that  the  Sidlians  join  all  their  forces 
^^  against  us,  and  expect  a  new  army  from  Pdopon* 
**  nesus  J  you  may  lay  this  down  as  the  foundation 
**  for  your  deliberations,  that  our  present  troops  are 
**  not  sufficient ;  and,  therefore,  we  either  must  be 
^^  recalled,  or  else  a  land  and  naval  iforce,  equal  to 
"  the  first,  must  be  sent  us,  with  money  in  propor- 
"  tion.  You  must  also  think  of  appointing  a  per- 
'^  son  to  succeed  me ;  it  being  impossible  for  npte, 
**  through  my  nephritick  disorder,  to  su;stain  any 
**  longer  the  weight  of  the  command.  I  imagine 
**  that  I  deserve  this  favour  at  your  hands,  on  ac- 
"  count  of  the  services  I  have  done  you,  in  the  se- 
"  veral  commands  conferred  upon  ipe,  so  long  as  my 
"  health  would  permit  me  to  act. 

"  To  conclude;  whatever  resolution  you  may 
**  come  to,  the  request  I  have  to  make,  is,  that  you 
"  would  execute  it  speedily,  and  in  the  very  begin-  • 
*^  ning  of  the  spring.  The  succours  which  our  ene- 
*^  mies  meet  with  in  Sicily  are  all  ready  ;  but  those 
**  which  they  expect  from  Peloponnesus  may  be 
*'  longer  in  coming.  However,  fix  this  in  your 
*^  minds,  that  if  you  do  not  exert  yourselves,  the 
"  Lacedaemonians  will  not  fail,  as  they  have  already 
*^  done,  to  be  beforehand  with  you." 

The  Athenians  were  strongly  affected  with  this 
letter,  which  made  as  great  an  impression  on  them 
as  Nicias  expected.  However,  they  did  not  think 
proper  to  appoint  him  a  successor ;  and  only  nomi- 
nated two  officers  who  were  under  him,  viz.  Menan- 
der  and  Euthydemus,  to  assist  him  till  other  generals 
should  be  sent.  Eurymedon  and  Demosthenes  were 
chosen  to  succeed  Lamachus  and  Alcibiades.  The 
former  set  out  immediately  with  ten  gallics,  and  some 
money  *,  about  the  winter  solstice,  to  assure  Nicias 

♦120  talents. 
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that  a  speedy  succour  should  be  sent  hrm?  during  DaHut  "^ 
which,  the  latter  was  raising  troops  and  cotltribu- Nothus. 
tions^  in  order  to  set  sail  early  in  the  spring. 

^  The  Lacedsemonians,  on  the  other  side;  being  .  ^ 
^pported  by  the  Corinthians,  were  very  industrious  a59i.* 
in  preparing  reinforcements  to  send  intp  Sicijy,  and  Ant.  J.  C. 
to  enter  Attica,  in  order  to  keep  the  Athenian  fleet  *^^* 
from  sailing  to  that  island.  Accordingly  they  en- 
tered Attica  early,  under  the  command  of  king  Agis  ; 
and  afterhaving  laid  waste  the  country,  they  fortified 
Decdia  ;  having  divided  the  work  among  all  the 
forces,  to  make  the  greater  dispatch.  This  post  i>  / 
about  an  hundred  and  twenty  furlongs  from  Athens, 
that  is,  about  six  French  leagues,  and  the  same  dis- 
tance from  Bvxotia.  Alcibiades  was  perpetually  soli- 
citing the  Lacedaemonians ;  and  could  not  be  easy, 
fill  he  had  prevailed  with  them  to  begin  that  work. 
Thb  annoyed  the  Atheniaiis  mCtet  of  all :  For  hither- 
to the  enemy,  retiring  after  they  had  laid  waste  the 
Athenian  territories,  the  latter  were  unmolested  all 
the  rest  of  the  year ;  but  from  the  fortifying  of  De- 
celia,  the  garrison  left  in  it  was  continually  making 
incursions,  and  alarming  the  Athenians,  Athens  be* 
ing  now  become  a  kind  of  frontier  town  j  for,  in  the 
day-time,  a  guard  was  mounted  at  all  the  gates  ; 
and  in  the  night,  all  the  citizens  were  either  on  the 
walls,  or  under  arms.  Such  vessels  as  brought  pro-  ^ 
visions  from  the  island  of  Euhoea,  and  which  before 
had  a  much  shorter  passage  by  Decelia,  were  forced 
to  go  round  about,  in  order  to  double  the  cape  of 
Sunium;  by  which  means  provisions,  as  well  a$  goods 
imported,  grew  mucli  dearer.  To  heighten  the  ca- 
lamity, upwaids  of  twenty*  thousand  slaves,  the 
greatest  part  of  whom  were  artificers,  went  over  to 
the  enemy,  to  fly  from  the  extreme  misery  with 
which  the  city  was  :^cted»  The  cattle  of  all  kinds 
died.    Most  of  the  horses  were  lamed,  being  con- 

,y  Thucrd.  1.  vii.  p.  49*— 496,  and  502-r-5pi.     IXod.  L  xiii. 
p.l40.  r  .        .  .4r  * 
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^^V^*  finwIlT  upon  gttard,  or  upon  paurdes.  Evtry  thing 
i^othm.  being  hid  waste  in  this  manner,  and  the  Athenians 
enjoying  no  longer  the  rv^enues  which  srose  from 
the  prepuce  of  their  land^  there  was  a  prodigious 
fcarcity  of  money ;  so  that  they  were  forced  to  take 
the  twentieth  part  of  all  the  imports^  to  supply  their 
jBSual  subsidies. 

^  In  the  mean  time  GyUppus,  who  had  made  the 
tour  of  Sicily,  returned  with  as  many  men  as  be 
eould  raise  in  the  whde  island ;  and  preraifed  "mtb 
the  Syracusans  to  fit  out  the  strongest  fleet  in  tbdr 
power^  and  to  haaoard  a  faaule  at  sea,  upon  the  pre- 
emption that  the  success  would  answer  the  greats 
ness  of  the  enterprize#  This  advice  was  stron^y 
enforced  by  Hermocrates,  who  exhorted  the  Syracu*^ 
sans  not  to  abandon  to  their  enemies  the  empire  of 
the  seas.  He  obserred,  that  the  Athenians  themselves 
liad  not  received  itfifom  their  ancestors,  nor  been 
always  possessed  of  ft :  That  the  Persian  war  had  in 
a  manner  forced  them  into  the  knowledge  of  naval 
afiairs,  notwithstanding  two  great  obstaclesi,  their 
disposition,  and  the  situation  of  their  city,  which 
stood  at  a  consideraUe  distance  from  the  sea :  That 
they  had  made  themselves  formidable  to  other  na* 
tions,  not  so  much  by  their  real  strength,  as  by  their 
courage  and  intrepicHty :  That  they  ought  to  copy 
them  ;  and  since  they  had  to  do  with  enemies  who 
were  so  enterprizing,  it  was  fit  they  should  be 
equally  daring. 

This  advice  was  approved,  and  accordingly  a  large 
fleet  was  equipped*  Gylippus  led  out  aU  his  land- 
forces  in  the  night^tixn^,  to  attack  the  forts  of  Plem* 
myrium.  Thirty-five  gaUies  <^  Syracuse  which  were 
in  the  .great  harbour,  and  forty-five  in  the  IcsseCf 
where  was  an  arsenal  for  ships,  w^re  ordered  to  ad- 
vance towards  Plemmyrium,  to  ^tmaxe  the  Athenians^ 
who  wouki  $ee  themselves  attacked  both  by  fea  .aml^ 

.  '^  Thvcfd^l.  vii.  (^497^500.     Plyu  mKk. p.  StU.     Dtodw 
p.  140. 
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knd  at  ttc  isamc  time.    The  Atheriiafts;  4f  tMs  net^^  0anu$" 
ircnt  on  board  also;  and,  -  with  t^^ehty-fiye  libip*,**«lmi.^ 

bailed  to  fight  the  thirty-^ftVe  Syracusafe  ve§sel5  Whieh 
were  sailing  out  againsC  them  from  the  gf&t  hari* 
bour ;  and  opposed  thirty-five  more  to  the  for ty-fiVd 
of  the  enemy,  which  were  comt  out  of  the  tittle 
port«  A  sharp  engagement  was  fought  at  the 
mouth  of  the  great  harbour;  one  party  endea- 
vouring to  force  their  way  into  it,  and  the  othef 
to  keep  them  out. 

TTiose  who  defended  the  forts  of  Plemmyrium,    » 
iiaving  flodced  to  the  shore  to  view  the  battle^  Gy^ 
lippus  attacked  the  forts  unexpectedly  by  day-brcakj 

.  ind  having  carried  the  greatest  of  them  by  storm,^ 
the  soldio^   who  defended   the  other  two    were 

'SO  terrified,that  they  abandoned  them  in  a  moment, 

,Aktt  this  advantage  the  Syracusans  sustained  a  con* 
^derable  loss ;  for  such  of  their  vessels  as  fought  at 

,  the  entrance  of  the  harbour,  (after  having  forced  the 
Athenkms)  bulged  furiously  one  against  the  other 
as  they  entered  it  in  disorder ;  and  by  this  means 

-  fihifted  the  victory  to  their  enemies,  who  were  not 
contented  with  pursuing,  but  also  gave  chace  to  those 
who  were  victorious  in  the  great  harbour.  Eleven 
Syracusan  galLes  were  sunk,  and  great  numbers  of 
the  sailors  in  them  killed.  ^  Three  were  taken  ;  but 
the  Athenians  likewise  lost  three,  and  after  towing 
off  those  of  the  enemy,  they  raised  a  trophy  in  a 
little  island  laying  before  Plemmyrium,  and  reared 
to  the  center  of  tbeir  camp. 

'•'  The  Syracusans  also  raised  three  trophies  for  their 
taking  of  the  three  forts ;  artd  after  rasing  one  of 
the  smsdler^  they  repaired  tfie  fortifications  of  the 
other  two,  and  put  garrisons  into  them.  Several 
Athenians  had  been  either  killed  or  made  prisoners 
there ;  and-' great  sums  of  money  were  taken,  the 
property  of  ue  jkkbliek,  asr^^^feU'as  of  mefchahts  and 
captains  of  gallies,  besides  a  large  quantity  of  ammu- 
nidoa}  tliis  being >  kind  of  magaaiiie  for  the  whole 
army.    They  likewise  lost  the  stores  and  tigging  of 
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Darm»     forty  gallics,  with  three  ships  that  lay  in  the  dock. 

NR")««-  Bu|.  a  niorc  considerable  circumstance  was,  Gylippus 
thereby  prevented  Nicias  from  getting  provision) 
-and  ammunition  so  easiljr ;  for,  whilst  the  latter  was 
possessed  of  Hcmmyrium,  they  procured  these  se- 
curely and  expcdkiously ;  whereas,  after  their  being 
^dispossessed  oiFit,it  was  equally  difficult  and  hazard-  * 
ous,  because  they  could  not  bring  in  any  thing  with- 
out fighting ;  the  enemy  lying  at  anchor  just  off 
their  fort.  Thus  the  Athenians  could  have  no  pro- 
visions but  from  the  point  of  their  swords ;  which 
dispirited  the  soldiers  very  much,  and  threw  the 
whole  army  into  a  great  consternation, 

"  There  afterwards  was  a  little  skirmish  in  defend- 
ing a  staccado  which  the  inhabitants  had  made  in  the 
sea,  at  the  entrance  of  the  old  harbour,  to  secure  the 
shipping.  The  Athenians  having  raised  towers  and 
parapets  on  a  brge  ship,  made  it  advance  as  near  as 
possible  to  the  staccado,  in  order  that  it  might  serve 
as  a  bulwark  to  some  ships  which  carried  military 
engines,  with  which  they  drew  up  stakes  by  the  hf^ 
:of  pullies  and  ropes,  exclusive  of  those  which  the  di- 
vers sa^^'cd  in  two;  the  besieged  defending  themsdvts 
with  their  harbour,  and  the  enemies  with  their 
tower.,  Such  stakes  as  had  been  drove  in,  levd  with 
the  surface  of  the  water,  in  order  to  strand  those 
vessels  that  should  come  near  them,  were  the  hardest 
to  force  awa}'.  1  he  divers  also  bribed  the  enemy, 
and  most  of  the  stakes  were  torn  up ;  but  then  others 
were  immediately  drove.in  their  places.  The  utmost 
efforts  were  used  on  both  sides,  in  the  attack  as  wdl 
as  the  defence. 

**  One  circumstance  which  the  besieged  conAdersd 
of  the  greatest  importance,  ^vas  to  attempt  a  second 
engagement  bo  h  by  sea  and  land,  before  the  flett, 
aird  other  succours  sent  by  the  Athenians,  shouU  ar- 
rive. They  had  concerted  fresluntasuresfbra  battle 

^  Thucyd.  L  vii.  p,  £;00,  501.        P  Ibid.  p.  303^^^$.    Pint. 
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at   sea,   by  improving  from   the  errors  they  had  Ddrin^ 
commlcted  in   tlle  last  engagement.  *  The  change  Notljus. 
made  in  the  gallics  was,  their  prows  were  now  shor- 
ter,  and  at  the  same  time  stronger  and  more  solid 
than  before.     For  this  purpose,  they   fixed  great 
pieces  of  timber,  projecting  forward,  on  each  side  of 
the  prows;  and  to  these  pieces  they  joined  beams  by 
way  of  props.     These  beams  extended  to  the  length 
of  six  cubits  on  each  side  of  the  vessel,  both  within 
luid  without.     By  this  they  hoped  tp  gain  the  ad- 
vantage over  the  gallies  of  the  Athenians,  which  did 
not  darc^  because  of  the  weakness  of  their  prows,  to 
attack  an  enemy  in  fronts  but  only  in  flank;  not  to 
tnention,  that  should  the  battle*  be  fought  in  the  bar* 
bour,  they  would  not  have  room  to  spread  them- 
flelve$,  nor  to  pass  between  two'  gallies,  in  which  lay 
their,  greatest  art;  nor  to   tack  about,  after  they 
should  have  been  repulsed,  in  order  to  return  to  the 
charge;  whereas  the  Syracusans,  by  their  being  mas^ 
ters  of  the  whole  extent  of  the  harbour,  would  have 
all  these  advantages,  and  might  reciprocally  assist    ^ 
one  another.     On  these  circumstances  the  latter 
founded  their  hopes  of  victory. 

Gytippus  therefore  first  drew  all  the  infantry  out 
of  the  camp,  and  advanced  towards  that  part  of  the 
fontravaUation  of  the  Athenians  which  faced  the  city ; 
whilst  the  troops  of  Olympia  marched  towards  the 
other,  and  their  gallies  set  sail. 
,  Nidaa  did  not  care  to  venture  a  second  battle,  say* 
ing,  that  as  he  expected  a  fresh  fleet  every  moment^ 
aiKl  a  great  reinforcement  u«der  Demosthenes,  it 
would  betray  the  greatest  want  of  judgment,  should 
1^  as  his  troops  were  inferior  in  number  to  those 
of  the  enemy,  and  already  fatigued,  hazard  a  battle 
without  being  forced  to  it.  On  the  contrary.  Me* 
naoder  and  £uthydcmuS)  who  had  just  before  been 
appoinjted  to  share  the  command  with  Niciaa  till  the 
arrival  of  Demosthenes,  fired  with  ambition,  and 
jcalpiw.of.  tho3e  generals,  were  eager  to  perform 
some  great  exploit,  to  bereave  this  one  of  his  glory^ 
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lyfiiehifi  and,  if  possible,  ectipse  that  of  the  other.  The  pre* 
NoUiUft.  tence  they  alledgcd  on  this  occasion  was,  the  fame 
and  reputation  of  Athens;  and  they  asserted  with  so 
much  vehemence,  that  it  would  be  entirely  destroyed 
should  they  shun  the  battle,  as  the  Syracusans  of- 
fered it  them,  that  they  at  last  forced  Nicias  to  a 
compliance.  The  Athenians  had  seventy-five  galEes, 
and  the  Syracusans  eighty. 

The  first  day  the  fleets  continued  in  sight  of  each 
Other,  in  the  great  harbour,  without  engaging;  and 
only  a  few  skirmishes  passed,  after  which  both  par- 
ties retired;  and  it  was  just  the  same  with  the  land- 
forces.  The  Syracusans  did  not  make  the  least  mo- 
tion the  second  day.^  Nkias^  taking  advantage  of 
this  inactivity,  caused  the  transports  to  draw  up  in 
a  Une,  at  some  distance  from  one  another,  in  order 
that  his  gallies  might  retire  behind  them  with  safety, 
in  case  he  should  be  defeated.  On  the  morrow,  the 
Syracusans  came  up  sooner  than  usual,  when  a  great 
part  of  the  day  was  spent  in  skirmishing,  after  which 
they  retired.  The  Athenians  did  not  suppose  they 
would  return,  but  imagined  that  fear  had  made 
them  fly:  But  having  refreshed  themselves  in  great 
diligence,  and  retiirnrng  on  board  their  gallies,  they 
attacked  the  Athenians,  who  were  far  from  expect^ 
ing  them.  The  latter  being  now  forced  to  return 
immediately  on  board  their  snips,  they  entered  them 
in  great  disorder,  so  that  they  had  not  time  to  draw 
them  up  in  a  line  of  battle,  and  most  of  the  sailors 
were  fasting.  Victory  did  not  long  continue  in  sus- 
pence.  The  Athenians,  after  making  a  short  and 
flight  resistance,  retired  behind  their  Une  of  trans- 
port ships.  The  enemy  pursued  them  thither,  and 
were  stopt  by  the  sailyards  of  those  ships,  to  which 
were  fixed*  dolphins  of  lead,  which,  bmng  very 
heavy,  had  they  rallen  on  the  enemy's  gallies,  woukt 
have  sunk  them  at  once.    The  Athenians  lost  seven 

*  This  engine,  so  viblent  was  tu  motion,  broke  thmngh  « 
|;alley  from  the  deck  to  the  hold.      ^ 
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^{^dfieS  in  Jthts^  engagement)  and  a  great  humber  of  Darms : 
soldiers  were  either  killed  or  taken  prisoners.  Nothiis. 

^  This  loss  threw  Nicias  into  the  utmost  conster- 
natioa.  All  the  misfortunes  he  had  met  with,  ever 
since  the  time  he  had  first  enjoyed  the  supreme  com- 
mand,  came  into  his  mind;  and  he  now  is  involved 
in  a  greater  than  any  of  thepij.by  his  complying 
with  the  advice  of  his  colleagues.  Whilst  he  was 
revolving  these  gloomy  ideas,  Demosthenes's  fleet 
was  seen  coming  forward  in  great  pomp,  and  with 
such  an  air  as  should  fill  the  enemy  with  dread;,  ft 
was  now  the  day  after  the  battle.  This  fleet  con- 
sisted of  seventy-three  gallies,  on  board  of  which 
were  five  thousand  fighting  men,  and  about  three 
thousand  archers,  slingers,  and  bowmen.  All  these 
gallies  were  richlj  trimmed;  their  prows  being 
adorned  with  shinmg  streamers,  manned  with  stout 
rowers,  commanded  by  good .  officers,  and.  echoing 
with  the  sound  of  clarions  and  trumpets;  Demos- 
thenes  having  affected  an  air  of  pomp  and  triumph, 
purposely  to  strike  terror  into  the  enemy.  *,  * 

This  gaUant  sight  alarmed  them  indeed  beyoAd 
expression.  They  did  not  see  any  end,  or  ?ven  tl^c 
least  suspension  of  their  calamities:  All  they  had  hi- 
therto done  or  suffered  was  as  nothing,  and  their 
work  was  to  begin  again.  What  hopes  could  they 
entertain  of  being  able  to  weary  out  the  patie;ic6  of 
the  Athenians,  since,  though  they  had  a  camp  in- 
trenched in  the  middle  of  Attica,  they  were  ho3Y- 
ever  able  to  send  a  second  army  into  Sicily,  as  CQij- 
siderable  as  the  former;  and  that  their  power,  as  well 
as  their  courage,  seemed,  notwithstanding  all  (heir 
losses,  instead  of  diminishing  to  increase  d<^ily  ? 

Demosthenes  having  mack  an  exact  enquiry  into 
the  state  of  things,  imagined  that  it  would  not  be 
prpper  for  him  to  lose  time  as  Nicias  had  done,  wh^, 
having  spread  an  universal  terror  at  his  first  arrivgjf, 

^  Thucyd.  L  vii.  p.  5I3--518.        Rut.  m  NIc.  p.  537*  Diod* 
>141,  U5^. 
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T)^r\ii$  became  afterwards  the  object  of  coBtetnpt/ for  hb 
Notbtts.  baving  wintered  in  Catana,  instead  of  gomg  directly 
to  Syracuse;  and  had  afterwards  given  Gylippus  an 
opportunity  of  throwing  troops  into  it.  He  flat- 
tered himself  with  the  hopes^  that  he  should  be  able 
to  carry  the  city  at  the  first  attack,  by  taking  advan- 
tage of  the  alarm  which  the  news  of  his  arrival  would 
^  spread  in  every  part  of  it,  and  by  that  means  should 
immediately  put  an  end  to  the  ^i-ar:  Otherwise  he 
intended  to  raise  the  siege,  and  no  longer  harass 
and  lessen  the  troops  by  ^ghting  battles  never  deci- 
sive; nor  quite  exhaust  the  city  of  Athens,  by  cm- 
ploying  its  treasures  in  needless  expences. 

Nicias,  terrified  by  this  bold  and  precipitate  reso- 
lution of  Demosthenes,  conjured  him  not  to  be  so 
hasty,  but  to  take  time  to  weigh  things  deliberately, 
that  he  might  have  no  cause  to  repent  of  what  he 
should  do.  He  observed  to  him,  that  the  enemy 
would  be  ruined  by  delays;  that  their  provisions  as 
.well  as  money  were  entirely  exhausted ;  that  their 
allies  were  going  to  abandon  them  ;  that  they  must 
soon  be  reduced  to  such  extremity,  for  want  of  pro- 
visions, as  would  force  them  to  surrender,  as  they 
had  before  resolved :  For  there  were  certain  persons 
in  Syracuse  who  held  a  secret  correspondence  with 
Nicias,  and  exhorted  him  not  to  be  impatient,  be- 
cause the  Syracusans  were  tired  with  the  war  and 
with  Gylippus;  and  that  shotild  the  necessity  to 
which  they  were  reduced  be  ever  so  little  increased, 
they  would  surrender  at  discretion. 

i\s  Nicias  did  not  explain  himself  dearly,  and 
would  not  declare  in  express  terms,  that  sure  and 
certain  advices  were  sent  him  of  whatever  was  trans- 
acted in  the  city,  his  remonstrances  were  considered 
as  an  effect  of  the  timidity  and  slowness  with  which 
lie  had  always  been  reproached.  "  Such,'*  said  they, 
*'.  are  his  usual  protraction,  delays,  distrusts,  and 
*'  fearful  precaution,  whereby  he  has  deadened  all 
"  the  vivacity,  and  extinguished  all  the  ardour  of 
*•  th^  troops,  in  not  marching  them  inimcdiatdy 
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^  againslf  the  eaemy;  but,  on  the  contrary;  by  de-  Darhu 
-**  fcrring  to  attack  them,  tiU  his  own  forces  were  Nodiuj* 
**  weakened  and  despised/*     This  made  the  rest  of 
the  generals  and  all  the  officers  come  over  to  De- 
mosthenes's  opinion^  and  Nicias  himself  was  at  last 
•forced  to  acquiesce  with  it. 

Demosthenes,  after  having  attacked  to  no  purpose 
the  wall  which  cut  the  contravallation  of  the  besieg- 
ers, confined  himself  to  the  attack  of  Epipolae,  from 
a  supposition  that  should  he  once  be  master  of  it^ 
.  the  wall  would  be  quite  undefended.     He  therefore 
took  provisions  for  five  days,  with  workmen,  imple- 
ments,  and  every  thing  necessary  for  him  to  defend 
that  post  after  he  should  possess  himself  of  it.     As 
•there  was.  no  going  up  to  it  in  the  day-time  undisco- 
vered, he  marched  thither  in  the  night  with  all  his 
•forces,    followed   by  Eurymedon  and    Menander; 
Nicias  slaying  behind  to  guijrd  the  camp.     They 
went  up  by  the  way  of  Euryelus,  as  before,  unper- 
:ceived  by  the  centinels;  attack  the  first  intrench- 
ment,  and  storm  it,  after  killing  part  of  those  who 
defended  it.     Demosthenes,  not  satisfied  with  this 
.advantage,  to  prevent  the  ardour  of  his  soldiers fro^i 
cooling,  and  not  delay  the  execution  of  his  design, 
marches  forward.     During  this  interval,  the  forces 
of  the  city,  sustained  by   Gylippus,  march  under 
.arms  out  of  the  intrcnchments.     Being  seized  witli 
astonishment,  which  the  darkness  of  the  night  in-    . 
creased,  they  were  immediately  repulsed  and  put  to 
flight,     but  as  the  Athenians  advanced  in  disorder, 
.  to  force  whatever  might  resist  their  arms,  lest  the 
enemy  might  rally  again,  should  time  be  allowed 
them  to  breathe  and  recover  from   their  surprize, 
they  are  stopt  on  a  sudden  by  the  Boeotians,  who 
make  a  vigorous  starid,  and  marching  against  the 
Athenians  with  their  pikes  presented,  they  repulse 
them   with    great  shouts,  and    make    a  di-eadful 
slaughter.     Tliis  spreads  an  universal  terror  through 
the  rest  of  the  army.     Those  who  fled  either  force 
along  such  as  were  advancing  to  their  assbtance,  or 
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Barras  else,  midt^ddng  them  fbr  ^nemies^  tvrn  dior  vim 
Nothus.  against  th^xn.  They  now  were  iJH  mixed  uidiacri* 
minately,  it  being  imposgibk  to  discover  otjects  in 
the  horrors  of  a  night,  which  was  not  so  gloomy  s» 
entirely  to  make  olivets  imperceptiUe,  nor  yet  light 
enough  to  distinguish  those  which  were  seen.  The 
Athenians  sought  for  one  Miother  to  no  purpose ; 
and  from  their  often  asking  the  w&rd^  by  which  <udy 
they  were  able  to  know  one  another,  a  strange  con- 
fusion of  sounds  was  heard,  which  occasioned  no 
litde  disorder ;  not  to  mention  that  they,  by  this 
means,  divulged  the  worc^  to  the  enemy,  and  couU 
not  learn  theirs ;  because  by  their  being  together  and 
in  a  body,  thev  had  no  occasion  to  repeat  it.  In  the 
mean  time,  those  who  were  pursued,  threw  them* 
selves  from  the  top  of  the  rocks,  and  many  were 
dashed  to  pieces  by  the  fall ;  and  as  most  ot  those 
who  escapHKl,  strangled  from  one  another  up  and 
down  the  fidds  andwoods,  they  were  cut  to  fneoes 
the  next  day  by  the  enemy's  horse,  who  pursiied 
them.  Two  thousand  Athenians  were  slain  in  thb 
engagement,  and  a  great  number  of  arms  were 
taken ;  those  who  fled  ha^g  thrown  tbcm  vofnaiyf 
that  they  might  be  the  better  aUe  to  escape  over  the 
prediMces. 

Sect.  XIV.  Tie  ctmsfematim  with  which  the  Athe-^ 
ni^ms  are  seized.  They  again  hazard  a  sea-fgbt^ 
and  are  defeated4  They  resolve  to  retire  by  land. 
Being  close  pursued  by  the  Syracusans^  they  surrender. 
Nicias  and  Demosthenes  are  sentenced  to  die^  andexe^ 
cuted.  The  effect  which  the  news  rftbe  defeat  of  the 
army  produces  in  Athens. 

1  HE  Athenian  generals,  after  sustaining  so  grcit 
a  loss,  were  in  a  prodigious  dilemma,  and  did  not 
know  how  to  act  in  the  present  discouragement  aiid 

'  Thucyd- 1.  Tii.  p.  51 1— flSO,  Plut  ia  Nic- p.538— 5i2.  Dl^It 
p.  142, 
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despair  of  the  ttoops,  who  died  daily,  either  by  the  Dm"^ 
diseases  of  the  autumn,  or  by  the  bad  air  of  the  fens  ^omus. 
neaV  which  they  were  encamped.  Demosthenes  was 
t>f  opinion  that  it  would  be  proper  for  them  to  leave 
the  country  immediately,  smcc  they  had  been  un- 
successful in  so  important  an  enterprize ;  especially 
as  the  season  was  not  too  far  advanced  for  sailing ; 
and  that  they  had  ships  enough  to  force  a  passage, 
in  case  the  enemy  should  dispute  it  with  them.  H6 
declared,  that  it  would  be  of  much  greater  advan^ 
tage  to  oblige  the  •  enemy  to  raise  their  blockade  of 
Athens,  than  for  them  to  continue  that  of  Syracuse, 
by  which  they  exhausted  themselves  to  no  purpose  j 
that  he  was  certain  they  would  not  be  reinforced  by 
a  new  army;  and  that  they  could  not  hope  to 
overcome  the  enemy  with  the  weak  one  under  theit 
command. 

Nidas  was  sensible,  that  the  arguments  his  col- 
league used  were  very  just,  and  he  himsdf  was  of 
his  opinion  :  But  at  the  same  time  he  was  afraid,  lest 
so  publick  a  confession  of  the  weak  condition  to 
which  they  were'  reduced,  and  their  resolution  td 
leave  Sicily,  (the  report  of  which  would  certainly 
reach  the  enemy)  should  compleat  t^  ruin  of  thcit 
affairs ;  and  perhaps  make  them  unable  to  execute 
their  resohition  when  they  should  attempt  it.  Be- 
sides, they  had  some  little  hopes  left  that  the  be^ 
sieged,  bong  themsdves  reduced  to  great  extremity 
by  their  alMolute  want  of  provisions  and  money, 
would  at  kst  be  inclined  to  surrender  upon  honour- 
aUc  terms*  Thus,  akhovgh  he  was  in  reality  un- 
cerfaun  and  wa^^tring^  he  iitsSmiated,  that  he  did  not 
care  to  quit  Sidly,  tUl  the  Athenians  should  have 
4irst  sent  orders  ror  that  purpose;  and  that  other« 
wise  they  would  bo  highly  di^e2i$cd :  That  as  those 
who  were  to  judg^  them  had  not  been  eje  witnesses 
of  the  state  of  things,  they  would  be  ot  a  diflfercnt 
opinion  ;  and,  at  the  instigation  of  some  orator,  cer^ 
tainly  ccmdemn  them :  That  most  ot  those  men,  who 
now  exclaimed  with  the  greatest  vehemence  agaii^st 
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I>mw  the  difficulties  they  laboured  under,  iRldfild  tbaa 
Nodiiis.  change  their  note,  and  accuse  them  of  having  been 
bribed  to  raise  the  sjege  :  lliat  knowing  so  well^  as 
he  did,  the  disposition  and  character  of  the  Aihe»* 
liians,  he  chose  to  die  gloriously  by  the  enemy/s 
sword,  rather  than  be  ignominiously  condemned  by 
his  fellow-citicens. 

These  reasons,  though  they  appeared  very  strong, 
were  not  yet  able  to  convince  Denoosthenes ;  and  it 
was  still  his  opinion,  that  the  only  good  choice  they 
could  make,  would  be  to  retire.  However,  as  he 
bad  been  unsuccessful  in  his  former  opinion,  he  was 
afraid  of  insisting  upon  this ;  and  he  was  the  more 
inclined  to  come  into  that  of  Nidas,  from  imagin- 
ing, with  many  others,  diat  this  general  might  have 
«ome  secret  resource,  as  he  was  so  firmly  reserved  to 
stay. 

*  Gylippus,  after  having  made  the  tour  of  Sicily, 
had  brought  a  great  body  of  troops  with  hiai*  This 
new  reinforcement  terrified  the  Athenians  exceed* 
ingly,  whose  army  diminished  daily  by  sickness ; 
and  they  now  began  to  repent  their  not  having  raised 
the  siege,  espedafiy  as  the  besi^ed  were  preparing  to 
attack  them  both  by  sea  and  bnd«  Beudes  Nidai 
IK)  longer  opposed  this  resolution^  and  only  desired 
to  have  it  kept  secret.  Orders  were  therefore  ^veiH 
as  privately  as  possible,  for  the  fleet  to  prepare  for 
setting  sail  with  the  utmost  expedition. 

When  all  things  were  ready^  ti^e  moment  they 
were  going  to  set  sail,  (wholly  unsuspected  by  the 
enemy,  who  were  far  from  surmising  they  would 
leave  Sicily  so  soon)  the  moon  was  suddenly  odipfed 
In  the  middle  of  the  night,  and  lost  aU  its  splendor  i 
which  terrified  Nicias  and  the  whole  army^  who» 
from  ignorance  and  superstition,  were  astofu^ed  at 
so  sudden  a  change,  the  causes  of  which  they  did  n^ 
know,  and  therefore  dreaded  the  consequences  of  ijU 
They  then  consulted  the  soothsayers  j  and  who.being 

•  Thucyd.  1.  vii.  p.  521—5^8.    Pluu  in  Nic  p.  538,     Dibd. 
I  wii.p.  142^16 J.    • 
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equally  trhacquainted  with  the  reasons  of  this  phae-  Darlut 
.  nomenon,  only  au^erited  their  consternation.  It  Nothiw. 
was  the  custom,  atter  such  accidents  had  happened, 
to  suspend  their  enterprize  but  for  three  days.  The 
soothsayers  pronounced,  that  he  must  not  set  sail 
till  three  times  nine  days  were  past,  (these  are  Thu- 
cydides's  words)  which  doubtless  was  a  mysterious 
•nunniber  in  the  opinion  of  the  people.  NiciaB,  scru- 
pulous to  a  foult,  and  full  of  a  mistaken  veneration 
for  these  blind  interpreters  of  the  will  of  the  godsj 
dedared  that  he  would  wait  a  whole  revolution 
of  the  moon,  and  not  return  till  the  same  day  of 
the  next  month  ;  as  if  he  had  not  seen  the  planet 
very  clearly,  the  instant  it  had  emerged  fronri  that 
part  which  was  darkened  by  the  interposition  of  the 
earth's  body. 

But  he  was  not  allowed  time  for  this.  The  news 
of  the  intended  departure  of  the  Athenians  being 
soon  spread  over  the  city,  a  resolution  was  taken  to 
attack  the  besiegers  both  by  sea  and  land.  The 
Syracusans  began  the  first  day  by  attacking  the  in- 
trehchments,  and  gained  a  slight  advantage  over  the 
enemy.  On  the  morrow  they  made  a  second  attack; 
and  at  the  same  time  sailed,  with  seventy-six  gal- 
lies,  against  eighty-six  of  the  Athenians.  Euryme- 
don,  who  commanded  the  right  of  the  Athenian 
'fleet,  having  spread  along  the  shore  to  surround 
them,  this  movement  proved  fatal  to  him :  For  as 
Jie  was  detached  from  the  body  of  the  fleet,  the  Sy- 
racusans,* after  forcing  the  main  battle,  which  was  in 
the  center,  attacked  mm ;  drove  him  vigorously  into 
the  gulph  called  Dascon,  and  there  defeated  him 
entirdy.  Eurymedon  lost  his  life  in  the  engage- 
ment. They  afterwards  gave  chase  to  the  rest  of 
the  gallies^  and  run  them  against  the  shore.  Gy- 
lippus»  who  commanded  the  land-army,  seeing  the 
Atheniln  ^allies  were  forced  aground,  and  not  able  ^ 
to  return  mto  their  succadp,  landed  with  part  of  his 
troops,  in  order  to  charge  the  soldiers,  in  case  they 
should  be  forced  to  run  ashore  j  and  to  give  his 
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D^nas  friends  the  more  room  to't6w  such  galKes  arthey 
Nothus.  yhoukl  have  taken.  However,  he  was  repulsed  by  the 
Tyrrhemans^whowerepostedonthatskk  ;andoi]diged 
i)y  the  Athenians,  who  flew  to  sustain  them,  to  retire 
with  some  loss  as  far  as  the  moor  caUed  Lysimeiia, 
which  lay  near  it.  The  latter  saved  most  of  their 
ships,  ^^een  excepted,  which  were  taken  by  the 
Syracusans,  and  theur  crews  cut  to  pieces  by  them. 
Ahcr  thb,  resolving  to  bora  the  rest,  they  filled  an 
eld vessd i;i4th  ccunbustiUe  materials}  and  having 
set  fire  to  it,  they  drov^  it  by  the  help  <^  the  wind 
i^nst  the' Athenians,  vdio  neverthdess  extinguish*- 
ed  the  fire,  and  drove  off  that  ship. 

Each  nde  erected  trophies :  The  Syracusans  for 
the  defeat  of  Eurymedon,  and  the  advantage  they 
had  gained  the  day  before ;  and  the  Athenians,  for 
their  having  drove  part  of  the  enemy  into  the  moor, 
and  put  the  other  jNtrt  to  fli^t.  But  the  minds  of 
the  two  nations  were  very  dmerently  diq[)osed.  The 
Syracusans,  who  had  been  thrown  into  the  utmost 
consternation  at  the  arrival  of  Demosthenes  with 
his  fleet,  seeing  themselves  victorious  in  a  naval  en- 
gagement, resumed  fresh  hope,  and  assured  thenv 
sdves  dF  a  compleat  victory  over  their  enemies. 
The  Athenians,  on  the  contrary,  frustrated  of  their 
only  resource,  and  oyercome  by  sea  so  contrary  to 
their  expectations,  entirely  lost  courage,  and  had  no 
thoughts  iMit  of  retirin{|r. 
The  enemy,  to  depnve  them  of  all  resource  and 

Erevent  their  escaping,  shut  the  mouth  of  the  great 
arixiur,  which  was  about  five  hundred  paces  wide, 
with  gaUies  placed  crosswise,  and  other  vessels  fixed 
with  anchors  and  irpn  chains,  and  at  the  same  time 
made  the  requisite  preparation  for  the  battle,  in  ca6j^ 
they  should  have  courage  to  eng;^  again.  Wheu 
the  Athenians  saw  themselves  thus  hemmed  in,  the 
generals  and  prindpad  officers  assembled,  in  order  co 
deliberate  on  the  present  state  of  afiiurs.  They  were 
in  absdute  want  of  provisions,  which  was  o^^n^  to 
their  having  forbid  the  people  of  Catana  to  bruig 
any,  from  the  hopes  they  entertained  of  their  being 
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aUe  to  retire,  and  they  coukl  bm  procure  any  horn  Dmu 
other  plares,  ufUess  tiiey  wejre  masters  of  the  sea*  NoUms* 
Xhis  made  them  rescue  to. vesture  a  sea-fidbt.  In 
this  .view,  they .  were  det^mined.to  l^ve  tneir  dd 
camp,  and  ihe»r  ^^raU^f  which  es^oided  to  the  temple 
of  Hercules  ^  and  to  intrendi  tl]^mselves  on  the 
ihore,  near  their  ships,  iu  the  smallest  compass  pos- 
sible* Their  design  waa^  to  leave  some  forces  in  that 
^ace  to  guard  their  bag^si^  and  the  skk;  and  to 
pght  with  the  rest  on  board  all  the  ships  they  should 
tiave  saved*  They  intended  to  retire  into  Cataoa, 
id  case  they  should  be  victorious.;  otherwise^  to  set; 
ftre  to  their  ships,,  and  to  march  by  land  to  the 
oeare^t  city  belonging  to  their  allies. 

This  resdutiou  bang  taken,  Nidas  immediately 
filled  ^  hundred  and  ten  gallies  (the  others  having 
lost  their^oans)  with  the  flow^  of  his  infantry ;  ana 
drew  up  the  rest  of  the  forces,  particularly  the 
bowmen,  in  order  of  battle  on  the  shore.  As  thq 
Athenians  dreaded  very  much  the  beaks  of  the  Sy-* 
racusan  nlli^»  Nicias  had  provided  harping-irona 
to  grapfue  them,  in  order  to  break  the  force  of  the 
blow,  and  to  came  immediately  to  close  fight,  as  oa 
shore.  But  the  enemy  perceiving  this,  covered  th^ 
prows  and  upper  psurt  m  their  ^lies  with  leather^ 
to  prevent  tl^r  being  so  easily  laid  hold  of.  .  The 
conxmanders  on  both  sides  had  employed  all  theii; 
rhetorick  to  animate  their  men;  and  none  could 
ever  have  been  prompted  from  stronger  motives  ^ 
for  the  battle  which  was  gcwg  to  be  fought,  was  tq 
determine,  not  only  their  lives  and  liberties,  but  also 
the  fate  of  their  country. 

The  battle  was  very  obstinate  and  bloody.  The 
Atheoians  being  arrived  at  the  mouih  of  the  port^ 
easily  took  those  ships  which  defended  the  entrance 
of  it ;  but,  when  they  attempted  to  break  the  chaia 
of  the  rest,  to  widen  the  pji^^e,  the  enemy  cam« 
\^  from  all  quarters.  As  near  two  hundred  gallies 
gime  rushing  on  each  side,  in  a  narrow  place,  there 
nust  necessarily  be  a  very  great  confusion }  and  the 
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Danns  vcssds  could  not  easily  advance  forward,  or  retire^ 
Notbtis.  jj^^  ^^^^  about  to  renew  the  attack.  Tht  beaks  of 
tlie  gallies,  for  this  reason,  did  very  Uttle  execution  ; 
but  there  were  very  furious  and  frequent  discharges^ 
The  Athenians  were  overwhelmed  with  a  shower  of 
stones,  which  always  did  execution  from  what  pbee 
soever  they  were  thrown  ;  whereas  they  defended 
themselves  only  by  shooting  darts  and  arrows,  which; 
by  the  motion  of  the  ships,  from  the  agitation  of  die 
sea,  did  not  carry  true,  and  by  that  means  the 
greatest  part  of  them  did  little  execution-  Ariston 
the  pilot  had  given  the  Syracusans  this  counsd.' 
These  discharges  being  over,  the  soldiers,  heavily 
armed,  attempted  to  enter  the  enemy's  ships  id 
order  to  fight  hand  to  hand :  And  it  often  happen- 
ed, that  whilst  they  were  climbing  up  one  side,  th^ir 
own  ships  were  entered  on  the  other ;  and  two  or 
three  ships  would  be  grappled  to  one,  which  occa- 
sioned a  great  perplexity  and  confusion.  Farther, 
the  noise  of  the  ships  that  dashed  one  against  the 
other,  the  different  cries  of  the  victors  and  vanquish* 
ed,  prevented  the  orders  of  the  officers  from  being 
heard.  The  Athenians  wanted  to  force  a  passage, 
whatever  might  be  the  consequence,  to  secure  their 
return  into  their  own  country  ;  and  this  the^ enemy 
employed  their  utmost  efforts  to  prevent,  in  order 
that  they  might  gain  a  more  compleat  and  more 
glorious  victory.  The  two  land-armies  which  were 
drawn  up  on  the  highest  part  of  the  shore,  and  the 
inhabitants  of  the  city  who  were  there,  ran  to  the 
walls ;  whilst  the  rest  kneeling  in  the  temples,  were 
imploring  heaven  to  give  success  to  their  citizens ; 
all  these  saw  clearly,  because  of  their  little  distance 
from  the  fleets,  every  thing  that  passed ;  and  con- 
templated the  battle  as  from  an  amphitheatre,  but  not 
without  great  anxiety  and  terror.  Attentive  to,  and  , 
shuddering  at  every  movement,  and  the  several 
changes  which  happened ;  they  discovered  the  con- 
cern they  had  in  the  battle,  their  fears,  their  hopes, 
their  grief,  their  j^,  by  different  cries  and  different 
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gestures;  stretching  out  their  hanHs,  sometimes  Darius 
towards  the  combatants  to  animate  them,  and  at  Nothus. 
other  tinges  towards  heaven,  to  implore  the  succour 
and  protection  of  the  gods.  At  last,  the  Athenian 
fieet,  after  sustaining  a  long  battle  and  a  vigorous 
resistance,  was  put  to  flight,  and  drove  against  the 
shore.  The  Syracusans,  who  were  spectators  of  this 
victory,  omveyed  to  the  whole  city,  by  an  univer- 
sal shout,  the  news  of  this  victory.  The  victors,  now 
roasters  cf  the  sea,  and  sailing  with  a  favourable  wind 
towards  Syracuse,  erected  a  trophy ;  whilst  the 
Athenians^  who  were  quite  dejected  and  overpow- 
ered, did  not  so  much  as  request  that  their  dead  sol- 
diers might  be  delivered  to  them,  in  order  to  pay  the 
last  sad  duty  to  their  remains. 

There  now  remained  but  two  methods  for  them 
to  chuse ;  either  to  attempt  the  passage  a  second 
time,  for  which  they  had  ships  and  soldiers  sufficient, 
or  to  abandon  their  fleet  to  the  enemy,  and  retire 
by  land.  Demosthenes  proposed  the  former  ;  but 
the  sailors,  in  the  deepest  aflliction,  refused  to  obey, 
ful}y  persuaded  that  it  would  be  impossible  for  them 
to  sustain  a  second  engagement.  The  second  me- 
thod was  therefore  resolved  upon,  and  accordingly 
they  prepared  to  set  out  in  the  night,  to  conceal  the 
march  of  their  army  from  the  enemy. 

But  Hermocrates,  who  suspected  their  design, 
was  very  sensible  that  it  was  of  jhe  utmost  impor- 
tance not  to  suffer  so  great  a  body  of  forces  to 
escape }  smce  they  otherwise  might  fortify  them- 
selves in  some  comer  of  the  island,  and  renew  the 
war.  The  Syracusan*  were  at  that  time  in  the  midst 
of  their  festivity  and  rejoicings ;  and  meditating 
nothing  but  how  they  might  best<livert  themselves, 
after  the  toils  they  had  sustained  in  fight.  They 
were  then  solemnizing  the  festival  of  Hercules.  To 
desire  the  Syracusans  to  take  up  arms  again,  in  order 
to  pursue  the  enemy  ;  and  to  attempt  to  draw  them 
from  their  diversions  either  by  force  or  persuasion, 
wott£d  have^  been  to  no  purpose ;  for  wl^ch  reason 
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Darius  another  expedient  was  employed.  Hermocrates  8cM 
Nothus.  ^^^  ^  £g^  horsemen,  who  were  to  pass  for  friaodd 
of  the  Athenians,  and  ordered  them  to  cry  aloud  t 
*'  Tell  Nicias  not  to  retire  till  day-light ;  for  the 
^^  Syracusans  lie  in  ambush  for  him,  and  have  s^sed 
^^  on  the  passes."  This  false  advice  stc4>t  Nidas  at 
once ;  and  he  did  not  even  set  out  the  oext  day >  id 
order  that  the  soldiers  might  have  more  time  lo  pre«^ 
pare  for  their  departure  v  and  carry  oflF  whatever 
might  be  necessary  for  their  subsistence,  aiiKl  abaa« 
don  the  rest. 

.  The  enemy  had  time  enough  for  seizing  the  ave- 
nues. The  next  morning  early  they  possessed  them^i* 
selves  of  the  most  difficult  passes,  fortified  those 
places  where  the  rivers  were  fordable,  broke  down  the 
bridges,  and  spread  detachments  of  horse  up  and 
down  the  [dain ;  so  that  there  was  not  one  place 
through  which  the  Athenians  could  pass  without 
fighting.  They  set  out  upon  their  march  the  third 
day  after  the  battle,  with  design  to  retire  to  Catana. 
The  whole  army  was  in  an  inexpressible  consterna* 
tion,  to  see  such  great  numbers  of  men,  either  dead 
or  dyinjg,'  some  of  whom  were  left  exposed  to  wild 
beasts,  and  the  rest  to  the  cruelty  of  the  enemy* 
Those  who  were  sick  and  wounded  conjured  them 
with  tears,  to  take  them  along  with  the  army,  and 
held  by  their  cloaths  when  they  weregoiog ;  or  dse, 
dragging  themselves  after  them,  followed  them  as 
far  as  their  strengeh  would  permit ;  and,  when  this 
failed,  they  had  recourse  to  tears,  sighs^  in>prcca* 
tions  ;  and  sending  up  towards  heaven  jdaintive  and 
dying  groans,  they  called  upon  the  gods  as  well  as 
men  to  avenge  their  cruelty,  whilst  every  [dace  echoed 
with  lamentadons* 

The  whole  army  was  in  as  deplorable  a  condition* 
All  men  were  seized  with  the  deepest  mekncholy^ 
They  were  inwardly  tortured  with  rage  a»d  anguish, 
when  they  represented  to  themselves  the  greataesf 
from  which  they  were  fallen,  the  extreme  ouiery  ta 
which  they  were  reduced,  aud  the  stiU  greata  c^ 
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ftom  wlitdi  they  ft)ifcsaw  it  would  be  impossible  forD^jtw 
them  to  escape.  They  couW  not  bear  the  compart- ^^'^^^' 
8on  for  ever  present  in  their  thoughts,  of  the  trium- 
phant stale  m  whkh  they  had  Im  Athens,  in  the 
0iiilst  of  the  good  wishes  and  acclamations  of  the 
people ;  with  the  igaominy  of  their  retreat^  aggra* 
ifrated  by  the  cries  and  imprecations  of  their  relatione 
and  fdlow-ctti2sens. 

But  the  most  mielancholy  pact  of  the  spectacle,  and 
that  ^whtch  roost  deserved  compassion,  was  Nicias- 
I)giected  and  worn  outt  by  a  tedious  illness ;  deprrved 
of  the  most  necessary  things,  at  a  time  when  his  age 
Md  infijrmities  required  them  most ^  pierced,  not 
©lily  with  his  private  grief,  but  with  that  of  othersy 
ill  which  pceyed  upon  his  heart ;  thia  great  man,.su< 
perior  ta  all  his  evils,  thought  of  nothing  but  ho\^ 
ke  m^ht  best  comfort  his  sokUers^,  and  revive  their 
4X)UFage*  He  ran  up  and  down  in  all  places,  crying 
raloud,  that  matters  were  not  yet  desperate,  and  that 
01  her  armies  had  escaped  from  greater  dangers  ;  that 
they  ought  not  t a  accuse  themselves y  or  grieve  too 
immoderaitely,,  for  misfortunes  which  they  had  not 
occasftboed  ;  that  if  they  had  oflended  some  god,  hi^ 
vengeance  must  be  satiated  by  this  time  ;  that  for-* 
tune,  after  having  so  long  favoured  the  enemry,  would 
at  last  be  tired  of  persecuting  them ;  that  their  bra- 
very and  their  numbers  made  them  still  fonnidable, 
(benig  still  near  forty  thousand  strong;)  that  no 
city  in  Sicily  would  be  able  to  withstand  them,  noc 
prevent  ttor  settling  whcrcvcf  they  might  think 
proper},  that  they  had  no  more  to  do,  but  to  take 
care  severally  of  themselves,  and  nnarch  in  good  or- 
der }  that  by  a  prudent  and  courageous  retreat,  which 
was  now  become  their  only  resource,  they  would  not 
only  save  themselves,  but  also  their  country,  and  en- 
able it  to  recover  its  former  grandeur. 

The  army  marched  in  two  bodies,  both  drawn  up 
in  the  form  of  a  phalanx ;  the  first  being  commanded 
by  Kidas,  and  the  second  by  Demosthenes,  with  the 
baggage  in  the  center*    Being  come^tothe  river  Ana- 
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Daritis  pis,  they  forced  the  passage,  and  afterwarcfa  were 
Nothus.  charged  by  all  the  enemy's  cavalry,  as  well  as  archers, 
who  discharged  perpetually  upon  them.  They  were 
annoyed  in  this  manner  during  several  days  march  ; 
every  one  of  the  passes  being  guarded,  and  the 
Athenians  being  obliged  to  dispute  every  inch  of  their 
way.  The  enemy  did  not  care  to  hazard  a  battle 
against  an  army  which  despair  alone  might  render 
invincible ;  and,  the  instant  the  Athenians  presented 
the  Syracusans  battle,  the  latter  retired ;  but  when- 
ever the  former  would  proceed  in  their  march,  they 
advanced  and  charged  them  in  their  retreat. 

Demosthenes  and  Nicias,  seeing  the  miserable  con- 
dition to  which  the  troops  were  reduced,  being  in 
extreme  want  of  provisions,  and  great  numbers  of 
them  wounded,  judged  it  advisable  to  retire  to- 
wards thje  sea,  by  a  ^uite  contrary  way  from  that 
in  which  they  then  marched,  and  to  make  directly 
for  Camarina  and  Gela,  instead  of  proceeding  t^ 
Catana,  as  they  first  intended*  They  set  out  in 
the  night,  after  lighting  a  great  numlber  of  fires. 
The  retreat  was  made  in  great  confusion  and  dh* 
order,  as  generally  happens  to  great  armies  in  the 
gloomy  horrors  of  the  niglii,  especially  when  the 
enemy  is  not  far  oflf.  However,  the  van-guard, 
commanded  by  Nicias,  came  forward  in  good  or- 
der ;  but  above  half  the  rear-guard,  with  Demos- 
thenes  at  their  head,  quitted  from  the  main  body, 
and  lost  their  way.  On  the  next  day  the  Syra» 
cusans,  who,  on  the  report  of  their  retreat,  had 
marched  with  the  utmost  diligence,  came  up  with 
him  about  noon ;  and  having  surrounded  hinv  Math 
their  horse,  they  drove  him  into  a  narrow  place  in-- 
closed  with  a  wall,  where  his  soldiers  fought  Ukc 
lions.  Perceiving,  at  the  close  of  the  day,  that  they 
were  oppressed  with  the  fatigue,  and  covered  with 
wounds,  they  ^ve  the  islanders  leave  to  retire, 
which  some  of  them  accepted;  and  afterwards 
spared  the  lives  of  the  rest,  who  surrendortd  aC 
discretion  with  Deftiosthcues,  after  having  stipulated, 
that  they  should  not  be  put  to  death,  nor  sentenced 
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to  perpetual  imprisonment.      About  six  thousand  Darius 
soldiers  surrendered  on  these  conditions.  Nothu«. 

Nidas  arrived  on  the  same  evening  at  the  river 
Erineus,  and  passing  it,  encamped  on  a  mountain, 
where  the  enemy  came  up  with  him  the  next  day, 
and  summoned  him  to  surrender  at  discretion,  as 
Demosthenes  had  done.  Nicias  could  not  persuade 
himsdf  at  first,  that  what  they  told  him  concerning 
that  general  was  true,  and  therefore  desired  leave  to 
3cnd  some  horse  for  information.  Upon  their  re- 
turning with  the  news  that  Demosthenes  had  really 
surrendered  in  that  manner,  Nicias  offered  tb  pay 
the  expences  of  the  war,  upon  condition  that  they 
would  permit  him  to  leave  the  country  with  his 
forces,  and  to  give  as  many  Athenians  for  hostages, 
as  they  should  be  obliged  to  pay  talents.  But  the 
enemy  rejected  this  proposal  with  disdain  and  inso-  - 
Icnce,  and  renewed  the  attack.  Nicias,  though  in 
absolute  want  of  all  things,  however,  sustained  the 
charge  the  whole  night,  and  marched  towards  the 
river  Asinarus.  When  they  were  got  to  the  banks 
of  it,  the  Syracusans  advancing  up  to  them,  threw 
most  of  them  into  the  stream  ;  the  rest  having  al- 
ready lounged  voluntarily  into  it  to  quench  their 
thirst.  Here  the  greatest  and  most  bloody  havock 
was  made,  the  poor  wretches  being  butchered  with- 
out the  least  pity  as  they  were  drinking.  Nicias, 
finding  all  lost,  and  unable  to  bear  this  dismal  spec- 
tacle, surrendered  at  discretion ;  upon  condition 
that  Gylippus  should  discontinue  the  fight,  and  spare 
the  rest  of  his  a  my.  A  great  number  were  killed, 
and  more  taken  prisoners,  so  that  all  Sicily  was  filled 
with  them.  '  1  he  Athenians  seemed  to  have  been 
displeased  with  tieir  general,  for  surrendering  in 
this  manner  at  discretion ;  and,  for  this  reason, 
his  name  was  omitted  in  a  publick  monument,  on 
which  was  engraved  the  names  of  those  comman- 
ders who  had  lost  their  lives  in  fightii  g  for  their 
country* 

^  Pausan.  L  i.  p.  56. 
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The  victors  adorDcd  with  the  arms  taken  firoiw 
the  prisoners,  the  finest  and  largest  trees  they  cxmld 
ftnd  on  the  banks  of  the  rivers,  and  made  a  kind  of 
.  trophies  of  those  trees,  when  crowning  themselves 
with  chaplets  of  flowers,  dressing  their  horses  in  the 
richest  caparisons,  and  cropping  those  of  their  ene* 
mies,  they  entered  triumphantly  into  Syracuse,  after 
having  happily  terminated  the  most  considerate 
war  in  which  they  had  ever  been  engaged  wit^  the 
Greeks  ;  and  won,  by  their  strength  and  valoxir,  a 
jnost  signal  and  most  compleat  victory.  The  next 
day  a  council  was  held,  to  ddiberate  on  what  was  to 
be  done  with  the  prisoners^  Diocles,  one  of  the 
leaders  of  j^reatest  authority  among  the  people, 
proposed.  That  all  the  Athenians  who  were  born  of 
free  parents,  and  all  su,ch  Sidiians  as  had  joined  with 
them,  should  be  imprisoned,  and  only  two  mea* 
sures  of  flour, and  one  of  water,  given  them  daily; 
that  the  slaves  and  all  the  allies  should  be  pub- 
Uckly  sold;  and  that  the  two  Athenian  generals 
should  be  first  scourged  with  rods,  and  afterwards 
put  to  death, 

"^  This  last  article  was  exceedingly  disliked  by  afl 
wise  and  compassionate  Syracusans.  Hermocrates, 
who  was  very  famous  for  his  probity  and  justice,  at* 
tempted  to  make  some  remonstrances  to  the  people, 
but  they  would  not  hear  him  ;  and  the  shouts  which 
echoed  on  all  sides,  prevented  him  from  continuing 
his  speech.  At  that  instant  an  *  ancient  man,  vene- 
rable for  his  great  age  and  gravity,  who,  in  this  war, 
had  lost  two  sons,  the  only  heirs  to  his  name  and 
estate,  made  his  servants  carry  him  to  the  tribunal 
for  harangues,  and  the  instant  he  appeared  a  pro* 
found  silence  was  made.  **  You  here  behold,"  says 
he,  "  an  unfortunate  father,  who  has  felt,  more  than 
^\  any  other  Syracusan,  the  fatal  effects  of  this  war 
**  by  the  death  of  two  sons,  who  ftwrned  ail  the  con- 
"  smation,  and  were  the  only  supports  of  my  old 

» Diod.  1.  xnu  p.  M*-|6U  •  Nicolaui, 
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^  age.    I  cannot  indeed  forbear  admiring  their  cou-  Darius 

^  rage  and  felicity,  in  sacrificing,  to  their  country's  Nothus. 

**  wdfare,  a  life  of  which  they  would  one  day  have 

"**  been  deprived  by  the  common  course  of  nature: 

**  But  then  I  cannot  but  be  strongly  affected  with 

**  the  cruel  wound  which  their  death  has  made  in 

**  my  heart ;  nor  forbear  hating  and  detesting  the 

^  Athenians,  the  authors  of  this  unhappy  war,  as 

**  the  murderers  of  my  children.     But  however,  I 

^  cannot  conceal  one  circumstance,  which  is,  that  I 

^'  am  less  sensible  to  my  private  afiliction,  than  to 

^  the  honour  of  my  country  :  And  I  see  it  exposed 

**  to  eternal  infamy,  by  the  barbarous  advice  which 

**  is  now  given  you.      The  Athenians  indeed  merit 

**  the  worst  treatment,  and  every  kind  of  punish- 

**  ment  that  could  be  inflicted  on  them,  for  so  un- 

**  justly  declaring  war  against  us }  but  have  not  the 

•*  gods,  the  just  avengers  of  crimes,  punished  them 

**  and  revenged  us  sufficiently  ?  When  their  generals 

**  hid  down  their  arms,  and  surrendered,  did  they 

•*  not  do  this  in  the  hopes  of  having  their, lives 

•*  spared  ?   And,  if  we  put  them  to  death,  will  it  be 

**  possible  for  us  to  avoid  the  just  reproach,  of  our 

**  having  violated  the  law  of  nations,  and  disho- 

•*  noured   our  victory  by  an  unheard-of  cruelty  ? 

**  How  \  Will  you  suffer  your  glory  to  be  thus  sul- 

*•  lied  in  the  fece  of  the  whole  world  j  and  have  it 

♦*  said,  that  a  nation,  who  first  dedicated  a  temple 

**  in  their  city  to  clemency,  had  not  found  any  in 

**  your's  ?  Surely  victories  and  triumphs  do  not  give 

•*  immortal  glory  to  a  city;  but  the  exercising  mercy 

•*  towards  a  vanquished  enemy,  the  using  mode- 

*•  ration  in  the  greatest  prosperity,  and  fearing  to 

••  offend  the  gods  by  a  haughty  and  insolent  pride. 

**  You  doubtless  have  not  forgot  that  this  Nicias, 

^  whose  fate  you  are  going  to  pronounce,  was  the 

^  very  man  who  pleaded  your  cause  in  the  assembly 

^  of  the  Athenians  ;   and  employed  all  his  credit, 

^  and  the  whole  power  erf  his  eloquence,  to  dissuade 

^  his  <:0Tmtry  from  embaridiig  in  this  war.  Should 
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Darius  «  you  thetcfoFfr  pronouDce  sentence  of  death  on  this 
Nothus.  a  worthy  general,  would  it  be  a  just  reward  for  the 
*^  zeal. he  shewed  for  your  interest?  With  r^ard  to 
"  myself,  death  would  be  less  grievous  to  me,  thaa 
*'  the  sight  of  so  horrid  an  injustice,  committed  by 
*^  my  countrymen  and  fellow-citizens/* 

The  people  seemed  moved  to  compassion  at  this 
speech,  especially  as,  when  this  venerable  old  maa 
first  ascended,  they  expected  to  hear  him  cry  aloud 
for  vengeance  on  those  who  had  brought  all  his  csfc- 
lamities  upon  him,  instead  of  suing  for  their  pardoo. 
But  the  enemies  of  the  Athenians  having  expatiated^ 
with  vehemence,  on  the  unheard-of  cruelties  which 
their  republick  had  exercised  on  several  cities  belongs 
ing  to  their  enemies,  and  even  to  their  ancient  allien; 
the  inveteracy  which  their  cgmmanders  had  shown  . 
against  Syracuse,  and  the  evils  they  would  have  made^ 
it  suffer  had  they  been  victorious  ;  the  afflictions  and 
groans  of  infinite  numbers  of  Syracusans^  who  bc^ 
wailed  the  death  of  their  children  and  near  relations, 
whose  manes  could  be  appeased  no  other  way  than 
by  the  blood  of  their  murtherers :  On  these  repre* 
sentations,  the  people  returned  to  their  sanguinary 
resolution, and  followed  Diocles's  advice  in. every  re^ 
6pcct.  Gylippus  used  his  utmost  endeavours,  but  in 
vain,  to  have  Nicias  and  Demosthenes  given  up  to 
him,  (especially  as  he  had  taken  them,)  in  order  for 
him  to  carry  them  to  Lacedaemon.  But  his  demand 
was  rejected  with  a  haughty  scorn,  and  the  two  ge«» 
nerals  were  put  to  death. 

All  wise  and  compassionate  men  could  not  .for bear 
shedding  tears,  for  the  tragical  fate  of  two  such  iUus* 
trious  personages ;  and  particularly  for  Nicias,  who, 
of  all  men  of  his  time,  seemed  least  to  merit  soigno* 
minious  and  untimely  an  end.  When  people  recoU 
lected  the  speeches  and  remonstrances  he  had  made, 
to  prevent  this  war ;  and,  on  the  other  side,  when 
they  considered  how  high  a  regard  he  had  always 
retained  for  things  relating  to  religion ;  the  greatest 
part  of  them  were  tempted  to  exclaim  againat  provi^ 
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dencc^  in  seeing  that  a  tnan,  who  had  eva:  shown  the  Daritit 
highest  reverence  for  the  gods,  and  had  always  ex-Nothus. 
crted  himself  to  the  utmost  for  their  honour  and 
worship,  should  be  so  ill  rewarded  by  them,  and 
meet  with  no  better  fate  than  the  most  abandoned 
wretches.  But  it  is  no  wonder  that  the  calamities  of 
good  men  should  inspire  the  heathens  with  such 
thoughts,  and  make  them  murmur  and  despond ; 
since  they  did  not  know  the  holiness  of  the  Divine 
Being,  nor  the  corruption  of  human  nature. 

The  prisoners  were  shut  up  in  the  mines  (priscm 
cf  Syracuse)  where,  crouded  one  upon  the  other, 
they  suffered  incredible  torments  for  eight  months. 
Here  they  were  for  ever  exposed  to  the  inclemencies 
of  the  weather ;  scorched,  in  the  day-time,  by  the 
burning  rays,  of  the  sun,  or  frozen,  in  the  night,  by 
the  colds  of  autumn ;  poisoned  by  the  stench  of  their 
own  excrements,  by  the  carcasses  of  those  who  died 
of  their  wounds  and  of  sickness  j  in  fine,  worn  out 
by  hunger  and  thirst,  for  their  daily  allowance  to 
each  was  but  a  small  measure  of  water,  and  two  of 
.meal.  Those  who  were  taken  out  of  this  place  two 
months  after,  in  order  to  be  sold  as  slaves  (many  of 
whom  were  citizens  who  had  concealed  their  condi<> 
tion)  found  a  less  rigorous  fate.  Their  wisdom,  their 
patience,  and  a  certain  air  of  probity  and  modesty, 
were  of  great  advantage  to  them  ;  for,  they  were 
soon  restored  to  their  liberty,  or  met  with  the  kindest 
and  most  generous  treatment  from  their  masters. 
Several  of  tliem  even  owed  the  good  usage  they  met 
with  to  Euripides,  the  finest  scenes  of  whose  trage- 
ditt  they  repeated  to  the  Sicilians,  who  "were  ex* 
tremely  fond  of  them  ;  so  that  when  they  returned 
to  their  own  country,  they  went  and  saluted  that  poet 
^  their  deliverer  ;  and  infornfied  him  of  the  admira- 
ble effects  wrought  in  theiiLfavour,  by  his  verses. 

*  The  news  of  the  defeat  oeing  carried  to  Athens, 
the  citizens  would  not  believe  it  at  first ;  and  were 

*  Thucyd.  I  vlii.  p.  551-^.    Pl4^ile  Garrulit.  p.  509. 
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Daritrs  so  fiuT  from  giving  credit  to  it,  that  they  sentenced 
Nothus.  thit  man  to  death  who  had  first  published  it.  But 
when  it  was  confirmed,  ail  the  Athenians  were  seized 
widi  the  utmost  consternation ;  and  as  if  themselves 
had  not  decrttd  the  war,  they  vented  their  rage  and 
resentment  against  the  orators  who  had  promoted 
the  enterprizc,  as  well  as'  against  the  soothsayers, 
iFthOy  by  tneir  orades  or  supposed  prodigies,  had  flat- 
tered them  with  the  hopes  of  success.  TTiey  had 
never  been  reduced  to  so  deplorable  a  condition  as 
flow,  having  neither  horse,  foot,  money,  gallies,  nor 
mariners ;  in  a  word,  they  were  in  the  deepest  de^ 
spair,  expecting  every  moment  that  the  enemy,  date 
with  so  great  a  victory,  and  strengthened  by  the  re- 
volt of  the  allies,  would  come  and  invade  Athens, 
both  by  sea  and  land,  with  all  the  forces  of  Pdopon- 
nesus.  Cicero  had  reason  to  observe  *,  speaking  of 
the  battles  in  the  harbour  of  Syracuse,  that  it  wa^ 
there  the  troops  of  Athens,  as  well  as  thdr  gallies; 
were  ruined  and  sunk ;  and  that,  in  this  harbour, 
the  power  and  glory  of  the  Athenians  were  misera- 
bly shipwrecked. 

The  Athenians  however  did  not  suflSsr  themsdves 
to  be  wholly  dejected,  and  assumed  courage.  They 
now  resolved  to  raise  money  on  all  sides,  and  to  im- 
port timber  for  building  of  ships,  in  order  to  awe 
the  alfies,  and  particularly  the  inhabitants  of  the 
island  of  Euboea.  They  retrenched  all  superfluous 
cxpences,  and  established  a  new  council  of  andent 
men,  who  were  to  weigh  and  examine  all  affairs 
before  they  should  be  proposed  to  the  people.  In 
fine,  they  omitted  nothing  whidi  might  be  of  ser^ 
vice  in  the  present  conjuncture ;  the  alarm  in  whidi 
they  were  m,  and  thdr  common  danger,  obH^ng 
every  individual  to  be  attentive  to  the  necessities 
of  tne  state,  and  docflf  to  aH  advice  that  might 
promote  its  interests* 

^Hicpr'mum  opu  illius  cniiaits  vicf^^  commt/mt^fdepressaque  fttmi: 
in  hoc  portu  Athetiiensium  nobiliiaiu^  imperii,  gloria  naufragiumfof^vtm 
txittimatun    Cic.  Vcrri||  7.  n.  ^. 
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The  dtfeit  eC  tlie  army  under  Nicias  was  foHoweid  Daritit  * 
bf  the  taking  of  Athens,  of  which  the  ancient  fbrai^'^^>^^** 
of  government  was  entirely  changed  by  Lysander. 

CHAP.    n. 

S£CT«  L  Cm$equefues  rftbe  defeat  <fthe  Athenmnrin 
Sidfy*  RevoU  of  the  allies.  Alcibiades  grews  int$ 
great  pewer  wth  Tissapbemes. 

1  HE  drfeat  -  of  the  Athenians  before  Syracusii  A.  M . 
gave  occasion  for  great  movements  throughout  ^1  a^^^^p 
Greece.     The  people,  who  had  n6t  yet  joined  either    ^^{3*   * 
wde,  and  waited  to  be  determined  by  the  event,  re* 
solved  to  declare  agjdnst  them.     The  alfies  of  the    . 
Lacedaemonians  believed,  that  the  time  was  come  to 
deliver  them  for  ever  from  the  expences  of  a  war, 
which  lay  very  heavy  upon  them,  by  the  speedy  and 
final  ruin  of  Athens.     Those  of  Athens,  who  fol-» 
lowed  them  only  o\it  of  constraint,  seeing  no  ap- 
pearance of  any  future  resource  for  that  repubKd:, 
after  the  dreadful  blow  it  had  received,  thought  it 
best  to  take  the  advantage  of  So  fiivourable  a  con- 
juncture j  for  throwing  oflF  the  yoke  of  dependancej 
and  resuming  their  liberty.  Dispositions  of  thi«  kind 
inspired  the  Lacedaemonians  with  great  views,  which 
were  supported  by  the  hopes  they  had  conceived, 
that  their  Sicilian  alfies  would  join  them  in  the  spring 
with  a  naval  army,  augmented  by  the  ruins  of  the 
Athenian  fleet. 

•  ^  In  effect  the  people  of  Euboca,  Chio,  and  Lesbosv 
with  several  others,  gave  the  Lacedaemonians  to  un- 
derstand, that  they  were  ready  to  quit  the  party  of 
the  Athenians,  if  they  would  take  them  under  their 
protection.  At  the  same  time  came  deputies  from 
Tissaphemcs  andPhamabasus.  The  first  was  gpver- 
nor  of  Lydia  and  Ionia,  the  other  of  the  Hellespont; 
Those  viceroys  of  Darius  wanted  neither  application 

*  Thucyd.  1.  riii.  p.  5SS.        ^  Thocy^  L  viiL  p.  SSb-^^SS. 
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THrrns  nor  zcal  fiot  the  interest  of  their  master.'  Tt^sa- 
Nothus.  phernes,  promising  the  Lacedaemonians  ail  the  ne^ 
ceasary  expences  for  their  troops,  pressed  them  to 
arm  directly,  and  to  join  him ;  because  the  Athenian 
fleet  prevented  him  from  levying  the  usual  contribu- 
tioj^  in  his  province;  and  had  put  it  out  of  his 
power  to  remit  those  of  preceding  years  to  the  king. 
He  hoped  besides  with  that  powerhil  aid  to  get  into 
his  hands  with  more  ease  a  certain  nobleman,  who 
had  revolted,  and  whom  he  had  the  king's  orders  to 
send  to  him  dead  or  alive.  This  was  Amorges  the 
bastard  of  Pissuthna.  Pharnabasus  at  the  same  time 
demanded  ships  to  reduce  the  cities  of  the  Helles- 
pont from  their  subjection  to  the  Athenians;  who 
also  prevented  him  from  levying  the  tributes  of  his 
government. 

The  Lacedaemonians  thought  it  proper  to  begin 
by  satisfying  Tissaphernes;  and  the  credit  of  Alabi* 
adcs  contributed  very  much  to  the  taking  that  reso^ 
lution.  He  embarked  with  Calcidacus  for  Chio, 
which  took  arms  upon  their  arrival,  and  declared 
for  the  Lacedaemonians.  Upon  the  news  of  this  re- 
volt, the  Athenians  resolved  to  take  the  *  thousand 
talents  out  of  the  treasury,  which  had  been  deposit 
'  ted  there  from  the  beginning  of  the  war,  after  having 
repealed  the  decree  which  prohibited  it.  Miletus 
also  revolted  soon  after.  Tissaphernes,  having  join- 
ed  his  troops  with  those  of  Sparta,  attacked  and  took 
the  dty  of  lasus,  in  which  ^  Amorges  had  shut  him- 
self up,  who  was  taken  alive  and  sent  into  Persia. 
That  governor  gave  a  month's  pay  to  the  whole  army, 
at  a  drachma  or  ten-pence  a  day  to  each  soldier,  ob- 
serving that  he  had  orders  to  give  them  only  half 
that  sum  for  the  future. 

^  Cakidaeus  then  made  a  treaty  with  Ussapher- 
nes,  in  the  name  of  the  Lacedaemonians,  of  which 
one  df  the  principal  articles  was,  that  all  the  country 

«  ThucytL  1.  YiH,  p.  56S.        ^  Idem,  p.  561—571,  572—576. 
*  Three  mtOioos  of  lisrres. 
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whidi  had  been  subgect  to  the  king  or  his  predeces-  Darius 
sera,  should  remain  in  his  hands.     It  was  renewed  Nothus. 
8ome  time  after  by  Theramehes,  another  general  of 
the  Lacedaemonians,  with  some  small  alterations. 
But  when  this  treaty  came  to  be  examined  at  Sparta, 
it  was  found,  that  too  great  concessions  had  been 
made  to  the  king  of  Persia,  in  giving  up  all  the 
places  held  by  himself  or  his  ancestors^  which  was  to 
make  him  master  of  the  greatest  part  of  Greece, 
Thcssaly,  Locris,  and  the  whole  country  as  fiar  as 
Boeotia,    without   mentioning    the    Islands;   from 
whence  the  Lacedaemonians  would  appear  rather  to 
have  enslaved  Greece,  than  re-established  its  liberty* 
It  was  therefore  necessary  to  make  farther  alterations 
in  it,  with  which  Tlssaphernes  and  the  other  gover- 
nors made  great  difficulties  to  comply.     A  new  trea- 
ty  was  however  concluded,  as  we  shall  see  in  the 
sequel. 

In  the  mean  time,  several  cities  of  Ionia  declared 
for  Lacedaemon,  to  which  Alcibiades  contributed 
very  much.  ^  Agis,  who  was  already  his  enemy  in 
effect  of  the  injury  he  had  done  him,  could  not  suf- 
fer the  glory  he  acquired:  For  nothing  was  done  - 
without  the  advice  of  Alcibiades,  and  it  was  general- 
ly said,  that  the  success  of  all  cnterprizes  was  owing 
to  him.  The  most  powerful  and  ambitious  of  the 
Spartans,  from  the  sanie  sentiments  of  jealousy, 
looked  upon  him  with  an  evil  eye,  and  at  length  by 
their  intrigues  obliged  the  principal  magistrates  to 
tend  orders  into  Ionia  for  putting  him  to  death. 
Alcit»«des  being  secretly  apprized  of  this  order,  did 
not  discontinue  his  services  to  the  Lacedaemonians, 
but  kept  himself  so  well  upon  his  guard,  that  he 
avoided  all  the  snares  which  were  laid  for  him. 

.  For  his  better  security  he  threw  himself  into  the  A.  M. 
protection  of  Tissaphernes,  the  great  king's  gover-  S59d. 
nor  at  Sardis,  and  was  not  long  without  seeing  him- -^"JJjJ^ 
^If  in  the  highest  degree  of  credit  and  authority  in 

^  lim,  P*  577'--^79.    Pint,  io  Alcib.  p.  IQ^  165. 
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l>arius  the  court  of  tlie  Bsurbariaiu  For  the  Permn,  wk^ 
Nothos.  ,^1^^^  £^  p£  fi^i^d  2X^  artifice,  a  greait  £riend  to 
knaves  and  bad  mcn^  aad  set  no  value  upoa  siiofdi.- 
city  aod  intq^ity,  iafioitely  admired  the  smoocb 
address  of  Alcibiadcs,  the  ease  with  which  be  as* 
sumed  aU  kind  of  manners  and  characters^  and  faift 
great  ability  in  the  conduct  of  afiairs^  And  indeed 
uere  was  no  heart  so  hard,  or  temper  so  untract- 
sd^as  to  hold  out  agsunst  the  graces  and  charms  o£ 
his  conversation  and  intimacy.  Even  those,  who 
feared  and  envied  him  most,  enchanted  in  a  msmiief 
hj  his  a&ble  air  and  engaging  behaviaur,  oHild  aot 
dissemble  the  infinite  satisfaaion  they  £elt  in  seekig 
and  conversing  with  him* 

Tiss2q>hernes  therefore,  though  otherwise  very 
haughty  and  brutal,  and  who  of  aS  the  Persians  hated 
the  Greeks  most,  wa&so  nmch  taken  with  the  com« 
placency  and  insinuations  of  Alcibiades,  that  he  gave 
himself  wholly  up  to  hun,  2xyi  flattered  him  more 
than  he  was  flattered  by  him:  Insomuch  that  he  ga(ve 
the  name  of  Alcibiades  to  the  finest  and  most  de« 
Ughtful  of  his  gardens,  as  well  from  the  abundance 
of  its  fountains  and  canals,  and  the  verdure  of  iu 
groves,  as  the  surprizing  <  beauty  of  its  retreats  and 
solitudes,  which  art  and  nature  seemed  to  vie  in 
embellishing^  and  wherein  a  more  than  royal  mag^ 
nificence  was  cUsplayed. 
,  Alcibiades,  who  found  there  was  no  longer  any 
safety  for  him  in  the  party  of  the  Spartans,  and  who 
always  s^rebended  the  resentment  of  JE^,  began 
to  do  than  ill  offices  with  Tissi^dftames,  to  pvevcat 
his  aiding  them  with  all  his  forces,  and  ruinii^  the 
Athenians  entirely.  He  had  no^  difficulty  in  brings 
ing  the  Persian  into  his  views,  which  were  confdcm'* 
a]]^to  his  master's  interests,  and  to  the  orders: he 
had  received  from  him«  For  after  the  fanuMis  treaty 
concluded  under  Cimon,  the  kings  of  Persia,  not 
daring  to  attack  the  Greeks  with  open  force,  took 
other  measures  to  ruin  them.  They  endeavoured 
underhand  to  excite  divisioas  asaongtt  than,  and  to 
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foment  troiiblds  by  considerate  suais  o£  mooey^Daruis 
which  they  foun4  means  to  convey  soiaactimes  to^^^^ 
Athens,  and  sometimes  to  Sparta.  They  applied 
themselves  so  successfully  to  keep  up  a  balance  of 
power  betwe^  those  two  repuUicks,  that  the  one 
could  never,  entirely  reduce  the  other.  They  granted 
them  only  alight  aids,  that  could  effect  nothing  de- 
cisive, in  order  to  undermine  them  insensibly,  and 
exhftust  both  parties  gradually^  by  weakening  thent 
upG^  one  another* 

It  is  in  this  kind  of  conduct,  that  poKcy  makes 
the  ability  of  ministers  consist  j  who  &om  the  recess 
of  their  cabii^ts>  without  noUe  or  emotion,  without 
any  great  expences,  or  setting  numerous  armies  oa 
foot,  effect  the  reduction  of  the  states  whose  power 
gives  them  umbrage,  either  by  sowing  domestick 
divisions  amongst  them^  or  by  pronnyting  the  jea^ 
lousy  of  their  neighbours,  in  order  to  set  them  at 
variance  with  each  other. 

We  must  confess,  however,  that  this  kind  of  po» 
licy  gives  us  no  very  favourable  idea  of  the  kings  of 
Persia.  To  reduce  themselves,  powerful  as  they 
were,  to  such  mean,  obscure,  and  indirect  mrasures^ 
was  to  confess  their  weakness,  and  how  unaUb  they 
believed  themselves  to  attack  their  enemies  with  open 
force,  and  to  reduce  them  by  honourable  means* 
JBesides,  dx)es  it  consist  with  justice  to  employ  such 
methods  in  regard  to  people,  against  whom  there  is 
no  foundation  of  complaint,  who  live  in  peace  under 
the  fsdth  of  tr^ties,  and  whose  sole  crime  is  the  ap* 
prehension  of  their  being  one  day  in  a  conditioa  to 
do  hurt^  And  is  it  lawful  by  secret  corruptions  to 
ensnare  the  fiddity  of  subjects,  and  to  be  the  accom* 
plice  of  their  treasons,  by  putting  arms  into  their 
hands  against  their  native  country  r 

What  ^ry  and  renown  would  not  the  kings  of 
Persia  have  acquired,  if,  content  with  the  vast  and 
rich  dominions  which  providence  had  given  them, 
they  had  applied  their  good  offices,  power,  and  even 
treasures,  to  conciliate  the  nei^bouring  pecfplewith 
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Darras  each  Other;  to  fcfnovc  tlieir  jealousies,  to  parevent 
Notbut.  injustice  and  oppression ;  and  if,  feared  and  honoured 
by  them  all,  they  had  made  themsdves  the  mediae 
tors  of  their  differences,  the  security  of  their  peace, 
and  the  guarantee  of  their  treaties?  Can  any  con- 
quest, however  great,  be  compared  with  such  glory? 
Tissaphernes  acted  upon  other  principles,  and  had 
no  thought  but  of  preventing  the  Greeks  from  bdng 
in  a  condition  to  attack  the  Persians,  their  common 
enemy.  He  entered  freely  therefore  into  the  views 
of  Alcibiades,  and  at  the  same  time  that  he  declared 
himself  openly  for  the  Lacedaemonians,  did  not  fail 
to  assist  the  Athenians  underhand,  and  by  a  thou- 
sand secret  methods;  deferring  the  payment  of  the 
Lacedsemonian  fleet,  and  retarding  the  arrival  of  the 
Phoenician  ships,  of  which  he  had  long  kept  thepi  in 
hopes.  He  omitted  no  occasion  of  giving  Alcibiades 
new  marks  of  his  friendship  and  esteem,  which  ren- 
dered that  general  equally  considerable  to  both  par^ 
ties.  The  Athenians,  who  had  sadly  experienced 
the  effects  6f  having  drawn  his  anger  upon  them, 
were  not  now  to  repent  their  passing  sentence  of 
condemnation  upon  him.  Alcibiades  also  on  his 
side,  who  was  extremely  sorry  to  ^e  the  Athenians 
in  so  mournfril  a  situation,  began  to  fear  that  the 
city  of  Athens  being  entirely  ruined,  he  might  frU 
into  the  hands  of  the  Spartans,  who  mortally  hated 
him. 

Sect.  II.  The  return  of  Alcibiades  to  Jtbens  nego* 
dated  upon  condition  of  establisbirtg  the  aristrccratical^ 
in  the  room  of  the  demochiticaly  government*  Tissa* 
phemes  concludes  a  new  treaty  with  the  Lacedemo* 
nians. 

X  HE  Athenians  were  intent  upon  n6thing  so 
much  as  Samos,  where  they  had  all  their  forces. 
From  thence  with  their  fleet  they  reduced  all  the 

^Thucyd.  l.-vili.  p.  579— 5§7. 
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cities  that  had  abandoned  them  under  thrir  obc-  Darm 
dience^  kept  the  rest  in  their  duty  ^,  and  found  Nothoi. 
themselves  still  in  a  condition  to  make  bead  against 
thdr  enemies,  over  whom  they  had  obtained  several 
advantages.  But  they  were  afraid  Of  Tissaphemest 
and  the  hundred  and  fifty  Phoenician  ships  which  he 
liourly  expected  5  ^nd  rightly  perceived,  that  if  so 
powerful  a  fleet  should  jom  the  enemy,  there  was  no 
longer  any  safety  for  their  city.  Alcibiades,  who 
was  wdl  informed  of  all  that  passed  among  the  Athe« 
hians,  sent  secretly  to  the  principal  of  them  at  Samos, 
to  sound  their  sentiments,  and  to  let  them  know, 
that  he  was  not  avcnc  to  returning  to  Athens,  pro- 
vided the  administration  of  the  repubHck  were  put 
into  the  hands  of  the  great  and  powerful,  and  not 
kft  to  the  populace,  who  had  expelled  him*  Some 
of  the  principal  officers  went  from  Samos,  with  de- 
sign to  concert  with  him  the  proper  measures  for 
the  success  of  that  undertaking.  He  promised  to 
procure  the  Athenians  not  only  the  favour  of  Tissa- 
^hemes,  but  of  the  king  htmsdf,  upon  condition 
they  would  abolish  the  democracy  or  popular  go- 
vernmttit ;  because  the  king  would  {^ace  more  con-* 
fidence  in  the  engagements  of  the  nobility,  than  itpon 
tho5^  of  the  inconstant  and  capricious  multitude.       * 

The  deputies  lent  a  willing  ear  to  these  proposals^ 
and  concaved  great  hopes  ot  discharging  themsdves 
from  part  t>f  the  publick  impositions,  because  being 
the  richest  of  the  people,  the  burden  lay  heaviest 
upon  them,  and  of  making  their  country  triumph 
after  having  possessed  themselves  of  the  government. 
At  their  return,  they  b^an  by  bringing  over  such 
as  were  most  proper  to  share  in  their  design ;  after 
which  they  caused  a  report  to  be  spread  amongst 
the  troops^  that  the  king  was  inclined  to  declare  in 
favour  of  the  Athenians,  upon  condition  that  Alci* 
bbdes  were  re-instated,  and  the  popi^lar  gpvern* 
ment  abolished.    That  proposal  surpris(s4  ^  sul* 

S  PJoU  ia  Alcib.  p.  S04<'-^06. 
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Danus     dicrs,  and  was  generally  rejected  at  first ;  but  the 
Nothus.    charm  of  gain,  and  the  hope/>f  a  change  to  their  ad- 
vantage^  soon  softened  wnat  was  harsh  and  shock- 
ing in  it,  and  even  made  them  ardently  desire  the 
recall  of  Alcibiades. 

Phrynicus,  one  of  their  generals^  rightly  judging 
that  Alcibiades  affected  an  oligarchy  no  more  than  h€ 
did  the  democracy,  and  that  in  decrying  the  people's 
conduct,  he  had  no  other  view  than  to  acquire  the 
favour  and  confidence  of  the  nobility  for  his  own 
re-establishment,  had  the  boldness  to  oppose  their 
resolutions,  which  were  about  to  take  place.  He  re- 
presented, that  the  changethey  meditated  might  very 
probably  excite  a  civil  war  to  the  ruin  of  the  state  ; 
'  that  it  was  very  unlikely  that  the  king  of  Persia 
would  prefer  the  alliance  of  the  Athenians  to  that 
of  the  Spirtans,  so  much  more  advantageous  to  him  ; 
that  this  change  would  not  retain  the  allies  in  their 
duty,  nor  bring  over  those  who  had  renounced  it, 
who  would  persist  in  preferring  their  liberty ;  that 
the  government  of  a  small  number  of  rich  and  pow- 
erful persons  would  not  be  more  favourable  to  either 
the  citizens  or  allies,  than  that  of  the  people,  because 

fnbition  was  the  great  cause  of  all  misfortunes  in 
repuWick,  and  the  rich  were  the  sole  promoters  of 
all  troubles  for  the  aggrandizing  of  themselves  ;  that 
a  state  suffered  more  oppressions  and  violences  under 
the  rule  of  the  nobility,  than  that  of  the  people, 
whose  authority  kept  the  former  within  due  bounds, 
and  was  the  asylum  of  such  as  they  desired  to  op- 
press ;  that  the  allies  were  too  well  acquainted  with 
these  truths  from  their  own  experience,  to  want  any 
lessons  upon  the  subject. 

These  remonstrances,  as  wise  as  they  were,  had  no 
effect.  Rsander  was  sent  to  Athens  with  some  of 
the  same  fection,  to  propose  the  return  of  Alcibia- 
des,  the  alHance  of  Tissaphernes,  and  the  abolition  of 
the  democracy.  They  represented,  that  by  chang* 
ing  the  government,  and  recalling  Alcibiades,  Athens 
might  obtain  a  powerful  aid  from  the  king  of  Per- 
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sia,  which  would  be  a  certain  means  to  triumph  Danus 
over  Sparta.  Upon  this  proposal  great  numbers  ext  Nothus. 
claimed  against  it,  and  especially  the  enemies  of  Al« 
dbiades.  They  alledged,  amongst  other  reasons,  thi 
imprecations  pronounced  by  the  priests,  and  all  the 
orders  of  rehgion,  jigainst  him,  and  even  against 
such  as  should  propose  to  recall  him.  But  Pisander, 
advancing  into  the-midst  of  the  assembly,  demand* 
ed,  whether  they  knew  any  other  means  to  save  the 
repujblick  in  the  deplorable  condition  to  which  it 
was  reduced :  And  ai  it  was  admitted  there  werf 
XM)ne,  he  added,  that  the  preservation  of  the  state 
was  the  question,  and  not  the  authority  of  the  laws, 
which  might  be  provided  for  in  the  sequel ;  but  at 
present  there  was  no  other  method  for  the  attain- 
roent  of  the  king's  friendship  and  that  of  Ussapher- 
nes.  Though  this  change  was  very  offensive  to  th4 
people,  they  gave  their  consent  to  it  at  length,  with 
the  hope  of  re-establishing  the  democracy  in  time,  a* 
Pisander  had  promised ;  and  they  decreed  that  he 
should  go  with  ten  more  deputies  to  treat  with  Al* 
cibiades  and  Tissaphernes,  and  that  in  the  mean 
time  Phrynicus  should  be  recalled,  and  another  ge- 
neral appointed  to  command  the  fleet  in  his  stead.  ^ 
.  The  deputies  did  not  find  Tis^aphen\es  in  so  good 
a  disposition  as  they  had  been  made  to  hope*  He 
was  afraid  of  the  Lacedaemonians,  but  did  not  care 
to  render  the  Athenians  too  powerful.  It  was  his 
policy,  by  the  advice  of  Alcibiades,  to  leave  the  two 
parties  always  at  war,  in  order  to  weaken  and  con# 
sume  them  by  each  other*  He  therefore  made  great 
difficulties.  He  demanded  at  first,  that  the  Athe* 
nians  should  abandon  all  Ionia  to  him,  and  after«> 
wards  insisted  upon  their  adding  the  neighbouring 
islands.  Those  demands  being  compUed  with,  ha 
further  required,  in  a  third  interview,  permission  ta 
fit  out  a  fleet,  and  to  cruise  in  the  Grecian  seasj. 
which  had  been  expressly  provided  against  in  the- 
celebrated  treaty  concluded  with  Artaxerxes.  The 
4eputie$  thereupon  broke  up  the  inferences  witli 
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Darhii    indignation,  and  perceived  that  Alcilnades  had  iim 

NoUms.    posed  upon  them. 

.  Tissaphernes  without  loss  of  time  cx>ncludcd  a  new 
Ircaty  with  the  Lacedaemonians ;  in  which,  what 
]iad  displeased  in  the  two  preceding  treaties  was  re<> 
trenched.  The  article,  which  yielded  to  Persia  the 
QOuntries  in  general,  that  had  been  in  the  actual  pos^ 
iSession  of  the  reigning  king  Darius,  or  his  predeces- 
sors, was  limited  to  the  provinces  of  Asia.  The 
Juing  engaged  to  defray  all  expences  of  the  Lacedao- 
fnonian  fleet,  upon  the  foot,  and  in  the  condition  it 
$hen  was,  till  the  arrivJ^  of  that  of  Persia;  after 
^which  they  were  to  support  it  themselves ;  unless" 
jhey  should  chuse  that  tho.  king  should  pay  it,  to  be 
re-imbursed  after  the  conclusion  of  the  war.  It  was 
further  agreed,  that  they  should  unite  their  forces, 
^d  continue  the  war,  or  make  peace,  by  common 
consent.  Tiasaphernes»  to  keep  his  promise,  sent 
for  the  fleet  of  Phoenicia.  This  treaty  was  made  in 
the  eleventh  year  of  Darius,  and  the  twentieth  of 
the  Feloponnesian  war.  ' 

Sect.  III.  The  whole  authority  of  the  Athenian  govem* 
ment  having  been  vested  in  four  btmdred  persons^  they 

''  abuse  it  tyran7iicallyj  and  are  deposed.  Alcibiades.is 
recalled.  After  various  accidents^  and  several  con* 
siderable  victories^  he  returns  in  triumph  to  Athens^ 

,    aitd  is  appointed  generalissimo.     He  causes  the  great 

(    mysteries  to  be  celebrated^  and  departs  with  tbefleet.^ 

.  i;  [SANDER,  at  his  return  to  Athens,  found  the 
change  he  had  proposed  at  his  setting  out  much  for- 
warded, to  which  he  put  the  last  hand  soon  after. 
To  give  a  form  to  this  new  government,  he  caused 
ten  commissaries  with  absolute  power  to  be  appoint- 
ed, who  were  however  at  a  certain  fixed  time  to 
give  the  people  an  account  of  what  they  had  done. 
At  the  expiration  of  that  term,  the  general  assembly 

*    ^  Thucyd.  1.  viii.  p.  590>.594..    Plut.  in  Alcib.  p.  105. 
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was  summoned,  wherein  their  fiript  resolution  was,  Darius 
that  every  one  should  be  admitted  to  make  such  Nothus. 
proposals  as  he  thought  fit,  without  being  liable  to 
any  accusation  of  infrmging  the  law,  or  consequential 
penalty.  It  was  afterwards  decreed,  that  a  new 
council  should  be  formed,  with  full  power  to  admi* 
nisterthepublick  affairs,  and  to^elect  new  magistrates. 
For  this  purpose  five  presidents  were  established,  * 
who  nominated  an  hundred  persons,  including  them^ 
selves.  Each  of  these  chose  and  associated  three 
more  at  his  own  pleasure,  which  made  in  all  four 
hundred,  in  whom  an  absolute  power  was  lodged. 
But  to  amuse  the  people,  and  to  console  them  with 
a  shadow  of  popular  government,  whilst  they  insti* 
tuted  a  real  oligarchy,  it  was  said  that  the  four  hun-» 
dred  should  am  a  council  of  five  thousand  citizens,  toi 
assist  them  when  they  should  judge  it  necessary. 
The  council  and  assemblies  of  the  people  were  hel4 
as  usual ;  nothing  was  done  however  but  by  the 
order  pf  the  four  hundred.  The  people  of  Athens 
were  deprived  in  this  manner  of  their  liberty,  which 
they  had  enjoyed  almost  an  hundred  years,  after' 
having  abolished  the  tyranny  of  the  Pisistratides. 

This  decree  being  passed  without  opposition,  after 
tjic  separation  of  the  assembly,  the  four  hundred,, 
armed  with  daggers,  and  attended  by  an  hundred 
and  twenty  young  men,  whom  they  made  use  of 
wheij  any  execution  required  it,  entered  the  senate, 
and  compelled  the  senators  to  retire,  after  having 
paid  them  the  arrears  due  upon  their  appointments. 
They  elected  new  magistrates  out  of  their  own  body, 
observing  the  usual  ceremonies  upon  such  occasions. 
They  did  not  think  proper  to  recall  those  who  were 
banished,  lest  they  should  authorize  the  return  of 
Alcibiades,  whose  uncontroulable  spirit  they  appre- 
hended,  and  who  would  soon  have  made  himself 
master  of  the  people.  Abusing  their  power  in  a 
tyrannical  manner,  some  they  put  to  death,  others 
tney  banished,  confiscating  their  estates  with  im- 
punity.    All  who  ventured  to  oppose  this  change. 
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barjus  Qr  jgyen  ^o  complain  of  it,  were  butchered  upon  £dstf 
othus^,  p,.^(.gxts  ;  and  those  would  have  met  with  a  bad  re* 
ception,  who  demanded  justice  of  the  murderers. 
The  four  hundred,  soon  after  their  establishment, 
sent  ten  deputies  to  Samos  for  the  army*s  concur* 
rence  to  it. 

*  All  that  had  passed  at  Athens  was  already  known 
•  there,  and  the  news  had  enraged  the  soldiers  to  the 
highest  degree.  They  deposed  immediately  several 
of  their  chiefs,  whom  they  suspected,  and  put  others 
into  their  places,  of  whom  Thrasylus  and  Thrasybu- 
lus  were  the  principal,  and  in  highest  credit.  Alci- 
biades  was  recalled,  and  chosen  generalissimo  by  the 
whole  army,  that  desired  to  sail  directly  for  the  Pi* 
ntus  to  atta:ck  the  tyrants*  But  he  opposed  it,  re* 
presenting  that  it  was  necessary  he  should  first  have 
an  interview  with  Tissaphernes,  and  that  as  they 
had  chosen  him  general,  they  might  rely  upon  him 
for  the  care  of  the  war.  He  set  out  immediately  for 
Miletus.  His  principal  design  was  td  shew  himself  to 
that  governor  \^ith  aU  the  power  he  had  been  mvest- 
ed,  and  to  let  him  see  that  he  was  in  a  condition  to 
do  him  much  good  or  much  harm«  The  con* 
sequence  of  which  was,  that  as  he  had  kept  the 
Athenians  in  awe  by  Tissaphernes,  he  now  awed 
Tissapherncs  no  less  by  tlie  Athenians  ;  and  we  shall 
see  in  the  sequel  that  this  interview  was  not  un« 
nccessarj^. 

Alcibiades,  upon  his  return  tb  Samos,  found  the 
army  more  inflamed  than  at  first.  The  deputies  of 
the  four  hundred  arrived  there  during  his  absence, 
and  had  endeavoured  in  vain  to  justify  the  alteration 
made  at  Athens  to  the  soldiery.  Their  discourses, 
which  were  often  interrupted  by  tumultuous  cries, 
served  only  to  exasperate  them  more,  and  they  ear* 
nestly  demanded  to  be  led  against  the  tyrants  di- 
rectly. Alcibiades  did  not  act  dn  this  occasion,  as 
every  body  else  would  have  done  in  consequence  of 

'  Thucyd.  1.  ▼»».  p  595—604.  Plut.  in  Alcib.  p.  205.    Died. 
p.  165. 
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having  been  raised  to  so  high  a  dignity  by  the  favour  Damts 
of  the  people :  For  he  did  not  think  himself  obliged  ^^^^ 
to  an  absolute  and  implicit  compliance  with  them  in 
every  thing,  though,  from  an  exile  and  a  fugitive,  they 
had  made  him  general  of  so  great  a  fleet,and  sonum^r- 
ous  and  formidable  an  army  :  But  as  a  statesman  and 
great  politician,  he  believed  it  his  duty  to  oppose  the 
blind  fury  that  hurried  them  on  into  evident  danger, 
and  to  prevent  them  from  committing  a  fault,  which 
must  have  been  attended  with  their  utter  ruin*  This 
wise  steadiness  preserved  the  city  of  Athens.  For 
had  they  sailed  thither  at  first,  the  enemy  had  made 
themselves  masters  of  Ionia,  the  Hellespont,  and  all 
the  islands  without  resistance  ;  whilst  the  Athenians, 
by  carrying  the  war  into  their  own  city,  would  • 
have  exhausted  their  whole  forces  against  one  ano-  . 
ther.  He  presented  the  deputies  from  being  ill- 
treated,  and  dismissed  them ;  saying,  that  he  did 
<iot  object  to  the  five  thousand  citizens  having  the 
supreme  authority  in  the  republick,  but  that  it  was 
necessary  to  depose  the  four  hundred,  and  to  re* 
estaUish  the  senate. 

^  Whilst  this  passed,  the  Phoenidan  fleet,  which  ' 
the  Lacedaemonians  impatiently  expected,  approach- 
ed, and  news  canoe  that  4t  -^was  arrived  at  *  Aspen* 
das.  Tissaphernes  went  to  meet  it ;  nobody  being 
able  to  divine  the  ca\ise  of  that  journey.  He  had 
sent  for  that  fleet  at  first  to  flatter  the  Lacedaemo- 
nians with  the  hopes  of  a  powerful  aid,  and  to  put  a 
stop  to  their  progress,by  making  them  wait  its  arrival. 
It  was  believed  that  his  journey  had  the  same  mo- 
tive ;  to  prevent  their  doing  any  thing  in  his  ab- 
sence, and  that  their  soldiers  and  mariners  Yi^ight 
disband  for  want  of  pay.  However  it  wt*s,  he  did 
not  bring  the  fleet  with  him,  from  the  view,  no 
doubt,  of  keeping  the  balance  equal,  which  was  the 
king  of  Persia's  interest,  and  to  exhaust  both  parties 
by  the  length  of  the  war.    For  it  had  been  very 

^  Thucyd.  1.  vin.  p.  604,  606. 
*  A  city  of  Painphylia. 
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Bamt  easy  to  have  put  an  end  to  it  by  the  assistance  of 
Nothu»,  jj^ig  additional  fleet,  at  the  Lacedaemonians  alone 
were  already  as  strong  at  sea  as  the  Athenians.  His 
frivolous  excuse,  of  its  not  being  complete,  for  not 
bringing  it  with  him,  sufficiently  shews  that  he  had 
other  reasons  for  his  conduct. 

*  The  return  of  the  deputies  without  success,  who 
had  been  sent  to  Samos,  and  the  answer  of  Alcibia* 
dcs,  excited  new  troubles  in  the  city,  and  gave  a 
inortal  wound  to  the  authority  of  the  four  hundred. 
The  tumult  increased  exceedingly,  when  news  was 
brought,  that  the  enemy,  after  having  beat  the  fleet, 
sent  by  the  four  hundred  to  the  aid  of  Euboea,  had 
made  themselves  masters  of  the  island.  Athens  was 
in  the  highest  terror  and  consternation  u^jon  this 
account.  For  neither  the  defeat  of  Sicily,  nor  any 
other  preceding  it,  were  so  considerable  as  the  loss  of 
this  island,  from  whence  the  city  received  consider- 
able supplies,  and  almost  all  its  provisions.  If  in  the 
confusion,  in  which  Athens  was  at  that  time  be- 
tween two  factions,  the  victorious  fleet  had  f^en 
upon  the  port,  as  it  might  have  done,  the  army  of 
Samos  would  have  been  indispensably  obliged  to 
have  flown  to  the  defence  of  their  country :  And 
then  the  republick  would  have  had  only  the  city  of 
Athois  remaining  of  all  its  dcnninions.  For  the 
Hellespont,  Ionia,  aad  all  the  islands,  seeing  them- 
selves abandoned,  would  have  been  reduced  to  take 
party,  and  go  over  to  the  Pdoponnesians.  But  the 
enemy  were  not  capable  of  such  great  designs  ;  and 
this  was  not  the  first  time  the  Lacedaemonians  had 
been  observed  to  have  lost  their  advantages  by  the 
glowness  and  protraction  natural  to  them. 

Athens  without  delay  deposed  the  four  hundred, 

^       as  authors  of  all  the  troubles  and  divisions  under 

which  they  groaned.     Aldbiades  was  recalled  by 

imanimous  consent,  and  earnestly  solicited  tp  make 

'  Thucyd.  1.  viii.  p.  607—614.  Plut.  in  Alg^j.  p.  206— 2ia 
Diod.  p.  171, 175^  &  175— 177,  &  189^-192.       ' 
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iH  poMbk  haste  to  the  asaisttnce  of  the  citjr.    But  ^'™*  ' 
fudging,  that  if  he  returned  immediately  to  Athens,  ^"^**** 
he  should  owe  his  recall  to  the  compassion  and  fa- 
vour of  the  peo{4e,  he  resolved  to  render  his  return 
glorious  and  triumphant,  and  to  deserve  it  by  soma 
considerable  exploit.     For  this  purpose,  leaving  Sa-  \\^* 
mos  with  a  small  number  of  ships,  he  cruised  about  ^ntj/c. 
the  island  of  Cos  and  Cnidos ;  and  having  learnt  that     409. 
Mindarus,  the  Spartan  admiral,  was  sailed  to  the 
Hellespont  with  his  whole  fleet,  and  that  the  Athe- 
jaians  were  in  pursuit  of  him,  he  steered  that  way 
with  the  utmost  diligence  to  support  them,  and  ar« 
rived  happily  with  his  eighteen  vessels,  at  the  time 
the  fleets  were  engaged  near  Abydos  in  a  battle, 
which  lasted  till  night,  without  any  advantage  on 
cither  side*    His  arrivaJ  gave  the  Spartans  new  cou«> 
rage  at  first,  who  believed  him  still  their  friend,  and 
dispirited  the  Athenians.     But  Alcibiades,  hanging 
out  the  Athenian  fla^  in  the  admiral's  galley^  feS 
upon  the  Lacedaemonians,  who  were  strongest,  and 
pursued  the  Athenians,  put  them  to  flig&,  drove    i 
them  ashore;  and  animated  by  his  success,  sunk 
their  vessds,  and  made  a  great  slaughter  of  die  doU 
diers,  who  had  thrown  themselves  into  the  sea  t6 
save  themselves  by  swimming ;  though  Pharnabasus 
spared  no  pains  to  assist  them,  and  had  advanced  at 
the  head  of  his  troops  to  the  coast,  to  favour  their 
flight,  and  to  save  their  ships.   The  Athenians,  after 
having  taken  thirty  of  their  galfies,  and  re-taken 
those  they  had  lost,  erected  a  trophy.  ; 

Alcibiades,  vain  of  his  success,  had  the  ambition 
t%  desire  to  appear  before  Tissaphernes,  in  this 
triumphant  equipage,  and  to  make  him  rich  presents; 
as  well  in  his  own,  as  in  the  name  of  the  people  ojf 
Athens.  He  went  to  him  therefore  with  a  magnix  ^ 
ficent  retinue,  worthy  of  the  general  of  Athens,  But 
he  did  not  meet  with  the  favourable  reception  he 
expected.  For  Tissaphernes,  who  knew  he  was  aa 
cused  by  the  Lacedaemonians,  and  feared  that  the 
king  w^ould  punish  him  at  length  for  not  having 
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jDiAit  executed  hii  orders,  found  Alcibiadcs's  presentiiig 
himself  very  opportune,  and  caused  him  to  be  seized 
and  sent  prisoner  to  Sardis ;  to  shelter  himselt  by 
that  injustice  against  the  representations  of  the  La* 
CGdxmonian& 

Thirty  days  after,  Aldbiades,  having  found  mean^ 
to  get  a  horse,  escaped  from  his  guards,  and  fled  to 
Clazomena,  where,  to  revenge  himself  on  Tissa^ 
phern/rs,  he  gave  out,  that  he  had  set  him  at  liberty. 
From  Clazoment,  he  repaired  tP  the  Athenian  fleet, 
where  he  was  -joined  by  Theramenes  witl|  twenty 
ships  from  Macedonia,  and  by  Thrasybulus  with 
twenty  more  from  Thasos,  He  sailed  from  thence 
to  Parium  in  the  Propontis.  All  those  ships,  to  the 
number  of  fourscore  and  six,  being  come  thither,  he 
left  that  place  in  the  night,  and  arrived  the  next 
morning  at  Proconnesii^^  a  small  isle  near  Cyziciim. 
He  heard  there,  that  Mindarus  was  at  Cyzicupi  with 
Pharnabasus  and  his  land-army.  He  rested  that 
whole  day  at  Proconnesus.  On  the  morrow  he 
harangued  his  soldiers,  and  represented  to  th^m  the 
jiecessity  there  v^  for  attacking  the  enemy  by  sea 
and  land,  and  for  making  themselves  masters  of 
Cyzicum;  demonstrating,  at  the  same  time,  that 
without  a  complete  and  absolute  victcH*y,  they  could 
have  ndther  provisions  nor  money.  He  had  taken 
great  care  that  the  enemy  should  not  be  apprized  of 
his  approach.  By  good  fortune  for  him,  a  great 
storm  of  rain  and  thunder,  followed  by  a  thick 
gloom,  helped  him  to  conceal  his  enterprize  so  suc- 
cessfully, that  not  only  the  enemy  were  prevented 
from  perceiving  that  he  advanced,  but  the  Atheni^s 
themselves,  whom  he  had  caused  to  embark  with 
precipitation,  did  not  know  that  he  had  weighed  an- 
chor and  put  to  sea^ 

When  the  gloom  was  dispersed,  the  Lacedacmo* 
nian  fleet  af^eared  exercising  at  some  distance  before 
the  port.  AlcibiadeS)  who  apprehended  that  the 
enemy,  upon  the  sight  of  so  great  a  number  of 
ships,  would  make  the  harbour,  ordered  the  captains 
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to  keep  bade  a  little,  and  to  follow  him  at  a  good  2*™* 
distance ;  and  taking  only  forty  vessels,  he  advanced  ^^"**^ 
towards  the  enemy,  to  offer  them  battle.  The 
enemy,  deceived  by  this  stratagem,  and  despising 
his  small  number,  advanced  against  him,  and  began 
the  fight.  But  when  they  saw  the  rest  of  the  Athe- 
nian fleet  come  up,  they  immediately  lost  courage, 
and  fled.  Alcibiades,  with  twenty  of  his  best  ships, 
pursued  them  to  the  shore,  landed,  and  killed  a  great 
number  of  them  in  thq  flight*  Mindarus  and  Phar* 
nabasus  opposed  his  efforts  in  vain ;  the  first,  who 
fought  with  astonishing  valour,  he  killed,  and  put 
the  other  to  flight. 

The  Athenians  by  this  victory,  which  made  them 
masters  of  the  slain,  the  arms,  spoils^  and  whole  fleet 
of  the  enemy,  besides  the  taking  of  Cyzicum,  not 
only*  possessed  themselves  of  the  Hellespont,  but 
drove  the  Spartans  entirely  out  of  that  sea.  Letters 
were  intercepted,  in  which  the  latter,  with  a  concise- 
ness  truly  laconick,  advised  the  Ephori  of  the  Wow 
they  had  received,  in  terms  to  this  effect:  Tbefiower 
of  your  army  is  cut  off\  Mindarus  is  dead\  the  rist  cf 
the  troops  Ore  dying  with  hunger;  and  we  neither  know 
tuhat  to  do  J  nor  what  will  become  of  us. 
'  I'he  news  of  this  victory  occasioned  no  less  joy  to 
the  Athenians  than  consternation  to  the  Spartans. 
^  They  dispatched  ambassadors  immediately  to  de- 
mand, that  an  end  should  be  put  to  a  war  equally 
destructive  to  both  people,  and  that  a  peace  should 
be  concluded  upon  reasonable  conditions,  for  the  re- 
establishment  of  their  ancient  concord  and  amity,  of 
which  they  had  for  many  years  experienced  the  salu- 
tary effects.  The  wisest  and  most  judicious  of  the 
citizens  of  Athens  were  unanimously  of  opinion, 
that  it  was  proper  to  take  the  advantage  of  so  fa- 
vourable a  conjuncture  for  the  concluding  of  a  trea- 
ty, which  might  put  an  end  to  all  jealousies,  appease 
all  animosities,  and  remove  all  distrusts.    But  those 

»  Diod.  1.  iii.  p.  177—179. 
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nanns  veho  found  tlieir  advantage  in  the  troubles  of  th« 
Nothus.  gtate,  prevented  the  good  effects  of  that  disposition. 
"  Cleophon,  amongst  others,  the  ttK>st  reputed  ora- 
tor at  that  time,  animated  the  people  from  the  tri* 
bunal  of  harangues,  by  a  violent  and  seditious  dis^- 
course,  insinuating,  that  their  interests  were  betrayed 
by  a  seciet  intelligence  with  the  Lacedaemonians^ 
which  aimed  at  depriving  them  of  all  the  advantages 
of  the  important  victory  they  had  gained,  and  at 
making  them  lose  for  ever  the  opportunity  of  being 
fully  avenged  for  all  the  wrongs  and  misfortunes 
Sparta  had  caused  them  to  suflFer.  This  Cleophon 
was  an  inconsiderable  fellow,  a  musical  instrument- 
maker.  It  was  reported  also  that  he  had  been  a 
slave,  and  had  got  himself  fraudulently  inrolled  in 
f  he  register  of  the  citizens*  He  carried  his  audacity 
and  fury  so  far,  as  to  threaten  to  plunge  his  dagger 
Into  the  throat  of  any  one  who  should  talk  of  peace. 
The  Athenians,  puffed  up  with  their  present  prospe- 
rity, forgetting  their  past  misfortunes,  and  promis- 
ing themselves  all  things  from  the  valour  and  good 
fortfane  of  Alcibiades,  rejected  all  proposak  of  accom- 
modation, without  reflecting,  that  there  is  nothing 
so  fluctuating  and  precarious  as  the  success  of  wan 
The  ambassadors  retired  without  being  able  to  cfkct 
any  thing.  Such  infatuation  and  irrational  pride  are 
generally  the  fore-runners  of  some  great  mbfortune. 
Alcibiades  knew  well  how  to  make  us^  of  the  vic- 
tory he  had  gained,  and  pf'esently  after  besieged 
Chalcedonia,  which  had  revolted  from  the  Athenians 
and  received  a  Lacedaemonian  garrison.  During  this 
siege,  he  took  another  town,  called  Selymbria. 
Pharnabasus,  terrified  by  the  rapidity  of  his  con- 
gests, made  a  treaty  with  the  Athenians  to  this 
effect;  **  That  Phamabisus  should  pay  them  a  cer- 
^  tain  sum  of  money;  that  the  Chalcedonians  should 
^  return  to  their  obedimce,  depend  upon  the  Athe- 
••  nians,  and  pay  them  tribute;  and  that  the  Athe- 

*  JEseh.  in  Orat.  de  fals.  legat. 
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f*  nians  should  commit  no  hostilities  in  the  province  Diriat 
V  of  Phamabasus,  who  engaged  for  the  safe-conduct  ^^®d«s. . 
•^  of  their  ambassadors  to  the  great  king.**     Byzan- 
tium  and  several  other  cities  submitted  to  the  Athe- 
Bians. 

Aldbiades,  who  desired  with  the  utmost  passiort  A.  M. 
to  see  his  country  again,  or  rather  to  be  seen  by  hii  3597. 
country,  after  so  many  victories  over  their  enemies,  ^^^'^ 
set  out  for  Athens.  The  sides  of  his  ships  were  co- 
vered with  bucklers  and  all  sorts  of  spoils,  in  form 
of  trophies;  and  causing  a  great  number  of  vesseb 
to  be  to^yed  after  him  by  way  of  triumph,  he  dis- 
played also  the  ensigns  and  ornaments  of  those  he 
bad  burnt ^  which  were  more  than  the  others;  the 
whole  amounting  to  about  two  hundred  ships,  it 
is  said,  that  reflecting  on  what  had  been  done  against 
Jhim,  upon  approaching  the  port,  he  was  struck 
with  some  terror,  and  was  afraid  to  quit  his  vessd 
till  he  saw  from  the  deck  a  great  number  of  his 
friends  and  relations,  who  were  come  to  the  s]M>re 
to  receive  him,  and  earnestly  entreated  him  to  landr 

The  people  came  out  of  the  city  in  a  body  to  meet 
him,  and  at  his  appearance  set  up  incredible  shouta 
of  j(9y.  In  the  ipidst  of  an  infinite  number  of  officers 
and  soldiers,  all  eyes  were  fixed  solely  on  him^' 
whom  they  considered  as  victory  itself,  descendedn 
from  the  skies:  All  around  him  passionately  cares*  <* 
sing,  blessing,  and  crowning  him  in  emulation  of 
each  other.  Those,  who  could  not  approach  him, 
were  never  tired  with  contemplating  him  at  a  dia« 
tance,  whilst  the  old  men  shewed  him  to  thdr  chil« 
dren.  They  repeated  with  the  highest  praises  att  the 
great  actions  he  had  done  for  lus  country;  nor  could 
they  refuse  their  admiration  even  to  those  he  had 
done  against  it  during  his  banishment,  pf  which  theyi 
imputed  the  fault  to  themselves  alone.  This  pub- 
lick  joy  was  mingled  with  tears  and  regret,  trom 
the  remembrance  of  past  misfortunes,  which  they 
could  not  avoid  comparing  with  their  presept  fell- 
city.    *'  We  could  not  have  failed,'*-  said  they,  ^  ^- 
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Darfnt  ««  the  conquest  of  Sicily;  our  other  hopes  could 
Notfans.  «c  never  have  proved  abortive,  if  we  had  referred  all 
^^  our  affairs  and  forces  to  the  disposal  of  Alcibiades 
^^  alone.  In  what  a  condition  was  Athens  when  he 
*•  took  upon  him  our  protection  and  defence  i  We 
^  had  not  only  almost  entirely  lost  our  pow^  at 
"  sea,  but  were  scarce  possessed  of  the  suburbs  of 
**  our  city,  and,  to  add  to  our  misfortunes,  were 
**  Jtorn  in  pieces  by  a  horrid  civil  war.  He  notwith*, 
^^  standing  has  raised  the  republick  from  its  ruins; 
*'  and  not  content  with  having  re-instated  it  in  the 
^^  possession  of  the  sovereignty  of  the  sea,  has  ren* 
♦*  dered  it  universally  victorious  by  land;  as  if  the 
^^  fate  of  Athens  had  been  in  his  hands  alone,  either 
^  to  ruin  or  preserve  it,  and  victory  was  annexe4 
**  to  his  person,  and  obeyed  his  orders.*' 

This  favourable  reception  pf  Alcibiades  did  not 
prevent  his  demanding  an  assembly  of  the  people,  in 
order  to  his  justification  before  them;  well  knowing 
bow  necessary  it  was  for  his  safety  to  be  absolved  in 
£ornu  He  appeared  therefore;  and  alter  having  de* 
plored  his  misfbrtunes,  which  he  imputed  very  littie 
to  the  people,  and  entirely  ascribed  to  his  ill  fortune, 
and  some  dxmpn  envious  of  his  prosperity,  h^  re- 
presented to  them  the  designs  of  the  enemy,  and  ex- 
horted them  not  to  conceive  other  than  great  hopes. 
•  The  Athenians,  transported  with  hearing  him  speak, 
decreed  him  crowns  of  gold,  appointed  Jiim  general 
.  by  sea  and  land  vrith  unhmited  power,  restored  him 
aU  his  fortunes^  and  ordered  the  *  Eumolpides  and 
Ceryces  to  absolve  him  from  the  curses  they  had 
pronounced  against  himr  by  the  order  of  the  people; 
doing  their  utmost  to  make  him  amends  for  the  in* 
jury  and  shame  of  his  banishment  by  the  glory  of  his 
recall,  and  to jefface  the  remembrance  of  the  anathe* 

,  ♦  The  Ettmdpides  and  Ceryces  were  two  families  at  Athens 
who  had  diflferent  functions  in  the  mysteries  of  Ceres.  They 
took  their  names  from  Eumolpus  and  Ceiyx,  the  first  who  had 
exercised  those  offices.  Perhaps  the  employment  of  the  latter 
had  tozQt  ttlattoo  to  that  of  heralds,  XnfvKts. 
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ma's  themsdves  bad  decreed,   by  the  vows  and  Darius 
prayers' which  they  made  in  his  favour.     Whilst  all^^*^** 
the  Eumolpides  and  Ceryces  were  employed  in  re-* 
voking  those  imprecations,  Theodorus,  the  principal 
of  them,  had  the  courage  to  say:  But  for  me^  I  have  • 
not  cursed  hiniy  if  he  has  done  no  evil  to  his  country^ 
insinuating  by  that  bold  expression,  that  the  male- 
dictions, being  conditional,  could  not  fidl  upon  the 
head  of  the  innocent,  nor  be  averted  from  the  guilty. 

In  the  midst  of  this  glory  and  shining  prosperity 
of  Aldbiades,  the  majority  of  Jthc  people  could  not 
help'  being  concerned,  when  they  considered  the 
time  of  his  return.  For  it  happened  precisely  upon 
the  day  when  the  Athenians  cdebrated  the  feast  in 
honour  of  Minerva,  adored  under  the  name  of  Agra- 
ulis.  The  priests  took  oflf  all  the  ornaments  from 
the  goddess's  statue  to  wash  it,  from  whence  that 
feast  was  called  IlAwrrifia,  and  afterwards  covered  it; 
and  that  day  was  accounted  one  of  the  most  ominous 
and  unfortunate.  It  was  the  25th  of  the  month 
Thargdion,  which  answers  to  the  id  of  July  **.  This 
circumstance  displeased  that  supersitious  people,  be- 
cause it  seemed  to  imply,  that  the  goddess,  patro- 
nest,  and  protectress  of  Athens,  did  not  receive  Al- 
cibiades  agreeably^  and  with  a  benign  aspect,  since 
she  covered  and  concealed  hersdf,  as  if  she  would 
keep  him  off,  and  remove  him  from  her. 

P  All  things  having  however  succeeded  according 
to  his  wish,  and  the  hundred  ships  he  was  to  com- 
mand bdng  ready,  he  deferred  his  departure  out  of 
a  laudable  ambition  to  celd)rate  the  great  mysteries; 
for  from  the  time  the  Lacedaemonians  had  fortified 
Decdia,  and  taken  possession  of  all  the  ways  from 
Athens  to  Elensina,  the  feast  had  not  been  solemni- 
zed in  all  its  poipp,  and  the  procession  had  been  ob- 
liged to  go  by  sea.  The  particular  ceremonies  of 
this  solemnity  may  be  seen  in  the  beginning  of  the 
next  volume. 

?  N.  S.  f  Plut.-in  Akib.  p.  210*  i    * 
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Daritu  iVlcibiades  belkred  it  woiUd  be  a  most  ^ricni^ 
t«lQthii«.  action,  and  attract  the  blessings  of  the  gods^  aod  the 
praises  of  men,  if  he  restored  aU  its  lustre  and  solem-' 
aity  to  this  feast,  in  making  the  procession  go  by 
land  under  the  convoy  of  his  troops,  to  defend  it 
against  the  attacks  of  the  enemy.  For  either  Agis 
would  suffer  it  to  pass  quietly,  notwithAanding  Uke 
numerous  troops  he  had  at  I)eceli2^  which  would 
(considerably  lessen  the  reputation  of  that  king,  and 
be  a  blot  in  his  glory  j  or,  if  he  should  chuse  to  at- 
tack it,  and  oppose  the  march,  he  should  then  h^ve 
the  satisfaction  to  fight  a  sacred  battle;  a  battle  grate^ 
ful  to  the  gods,  for  the  greatest  ai>d  most  venerable 
of  all  their  mysteries,  in  the  sight  of  his  country  and 
citizens,  who  would  be  witnesses  of  his  valour,  and 
regard  for  religion.  It  is  very  likely,  that  by  this 
publick  and  ostentatious  act  of  piety,  which  striuJc 
the  people's  view  ia  so  sensible  a  manner,  and  was 
i|0  extremely  to  his  taste,  Alcibiades's  principal  de* 
fiign  was  to  e&ce  entirely  from  their  minds  the  sus« 
picions  of  impiety,  to  which  the  mutilatioh  of  sta^ 
tues,  and  prophanation  of  mysteries,  had  given  birth. 
Having  taken  that  resolution,  he  gave  notice  to 
the  Eumolpides  and  Ceryces  to  hold  themselves  in 
readiness,  posted  centinds  upon  the  hills,  sent  out 
tunners  at  the  break  of  day,  and  taking  with  him 
the  priests,  the  initiated,  and  the  probationers,  with 
those  who  initiated  them,  he  covered  them  with  his 
army,  and  disposed  the  whole  pomp  with  wonderful 
order,  and  profound  silence.  Never  was  shew^  says- 
Plutarch,  more  august,  nor  more  worthy  thb  ma* 
jesty  of  the  gods,  than  this  warlike  procession^  and 
religious  expedition ;  in  which  even  those,  who  en* 
vied  the  glory  of  Alcibiades,  were  obliged  to  owh^ 
that  he  was  no  less  happy  in  discliarging  the  fuiic* 
tions  of  an  higlv-priest,  than  those  of  a  general.  No 
enemy  dared  to  appear,  or  disturb  that  potopoui^ 
march,  and  Alcibiades  re-conducted  the  §acred  troops 
to  Athens  with  entire  safety.  This  success  gave  him 
new  courage,  and  raised  the  valour  and  boldness  of 
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his  army  to  such  a  dcgrer,  that  they  looked  upon  Darmi 
themselves  as  invincible,  whilst  he  commanded  Nothus 
them. 

He  acquired  the  atfection  of  the  poor,  and  the 
lower  sort  of  people  so  much,  that  they  most  ar- 
dently  desired  to  have  him  for  their  king.  Many  of 
them  openly  declared  themselves  to  that  effect ;  and 
there  were  some  who  addressed  themselves  to  him, 
and  exhorted  him  to  set  himself  above  envy,  and 
not  to  trouble  himself  about  laws,  decrees,  or  suf- 
frages ;  to  put  down  those  wordy  and  impertinents  ' 
that  disturbed  the  state  with  their  vain  harangues, 
to  make  himself  master  of  affairs,  and  to  govern  with 
entire  authority  without  fearing  accusers.  For  him, 
what  his  thoughts  of  the  tyranny  and  his  designs 
were,  are  unknown ;  but  the  most  powerful  citizens, 
apprehending  the  breaking  out  of  a  fire,  of  which 
they  already  saw  the  sparks,  pressed  him  to  depart 
without  delay ;  granting  whatever  he  demanded, 
and  giving  him  for  colleagues  the  generals  most  agree- 
able to  him.  He  set  sail  accordmgly  with  an  hun- 
dred ships,  and  steered  forthe  island  of  Andros,  that 
had  revolted.  His  high  reputation,  and  the  good 
fortune  which  had  attended  him  in  all  his  enterprizes, 
made  nothing  but  what  was  great  and  extraordinary 
to  be  expected  from  him. 

Sect.  IV.  -The  Lacedamonians  appoint  Lysander  ad* 
miral.  He  becomes  very  powerful  with  young  Cyrus  ^ 
wha  commanded  in  Asia.  He  beats  the  Athenian  fleet 
near  Ephesus  in  the  absence  of  Alcibiadesly  who  is  de- 
prived  of  the  command.  Ten  generals  are  chosen  in 
bis  stead.     Callicratidas  succeeds  Lysander. 

1  HE  Lacedaemonians,  justly  alarmed  at  the  re- 
turn and  success  of  Alcibiades,  conceived  that  such 
an  enemy  made  it  necessary  to  oppose  him  with  an 

<»  Xenoph.  Hellcti.  1.  xi.  p.  4*0 — 442.       Plut.  in  Lvsand* 
f.  49^  id5.    Diod.  1.  xUi.  p«  19^-^1^. 
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2^^»  able  general,  capable  of  making  head  agaiast  him* 
For  this  reason  they  made  choice  of  Lysander,  and 
gjave  him  the  command  of  the  fleet.  When  iie  ar^ 
rived  at  Ephestis,  he  found  the  city  very  weH  dis- 
posed in  his  favour,  and  well  ailected  to  Sparta ;  but 
otherwise  in  a  very  unhappy  situation.  For  it  was 
in  danger  of  becoming  barfcarous,  by  assuming  the 
manners  and  customs  of  the  Persians,  who  had  great 
commerce  with  it,  as  well  from  the  neighbourhood 
of  Lydia,  as  because  the  king's  generals  commonly 
took  up  their  winter-quarters  there.  An  idle  and 
voluptuous  life,  filled  up  with  luxury  and  empty 
shew,  could  not  foil  of  disgusting  infinitely  a  man 
like  Lysander,  who  had  been  bred  firom  his  birth  is 
the  simplicity,  poverty,and  severe  disdplineof  Sparta* 
Having  brought  his  army  to  Ephesus,  he  gave  orders 
for  assembling  ships  of  burthen  there  from  all  parts, 
erected  an  arsenal  for  building  of  gallies,  made  th« 
ports  free  for  merchants,  gave  the  publick  [^ces  to 
artificers,  put  all  arts  in  motion,  and  held  them  in 
honour ;  and  by  these  means  filled  the  dty  with 
riches,  and  laid  the  foundations  of  that  grandeur  and 
magnificence,  to  which  it  afterwards  attained.  So 
great  a  change  can  the  application  and  abiKty  of  a 
single  person  occasion  in  a  state ! 

Whilst  he  was  making  these  dispositions,  he  rei 
ceived  advice,  that  Cyrus,  the  king's  youngest  son, 
was  arrived  at  Sardis.  That  prince  could  not  be 
above  sixteen  years  old  at  that  time,  being  bom  after 
his  father's  accession  to  the  crown  in  the  seventeenth 
year  of  his  reign.  Parysatis,  his  mother,  loved  liim 
to  iddatry,  and  had  the  entire  ascendant  of  her  hus- 
band. It  was  she  that  occasioned  his  having  the  su- 
preme government  of  all  the  provinces  of  Asia  minor 
given  him ;  a  command  that  subjected  all  the  pro- 
vincial governors  of  the  most  important  part  of  the 
empire  to  his  authority.  The  view  of  Parysatis  was, 
without  doubt,  to  put  the  young  prince  into  a  con- 
dition to  dispute  the  throne  with  his  brother  after 
the  king's  death ;  as  we  shall  see  he  does  to  some 
effect.    One  of  the  jprindpal  instructions,  given  hifli 
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by  his  fistther  upon  sending  him  to  his  govismn^nt,  I^^ttt 
was  to  g^ve  efectual  aid  to  the  Lacedemonians  Npthu* 
against  Athens ;  an  order  very  contrary  to  the  mca- 
«ires  observed  till  then  by  Tissaphernes^  and  the 
other  governors  of  those  provinces.  It  had  always 
been  their  maxim,  sometimes  to  assist  one  party, 
sometimes  the  other,  in  order  to  hold  their  power 
in  such  a  balance^  that  the  one  might  never  be  aUe 
to  crush  the  other  entirely  :  From  whence  it  foU 
lowed,  that  both  parties  were  kept  weak  by  the  war, 
and  neither  in  condition  to  form  any  enterprizes 
against  the  Persian  empire. 

Upon  Lysandcr's  being  apprised,  therefore,  of  the 
arrival  of  Cyrus  at  Sardis,  he  set  out  from  Ephesus 
to  make  him  a  visit,  and  to  complain  of  the  delays 
and  breach  of  faith  of  Tissaphernes,  who,  notwith- 
standing the  orders  he  had  received  to  support  the 
Lacedaemonians,  and  to  drive  the  Athenians  out  of 
the  sea,  had  always  covertly  favoured  the  latter,  out 
of  regard  for  Alcibiades,  whose  measures  he  entirely 
gave  into,  and  had  been  the  sole  cause  of  the  loss  of 
the  fleet,  by  not  supplying  it  with  the  necessary  quan- 
tity of  provisions.  This  discourse  pleased  Cyrus, 
who  looked  upon  Tissaphernes  as  a  very  had  man, 
and  his  particular  enemy ;  and  he  answered,  that 
the  king  had  given  him  orders  to  support  the  Lace- 
•daemonians  powerfully,  and  tliat  he  had  received 
live  hundred  talents  *  for  that  purpose-  Lysander, 
contrary  to  the  common  character  of  the  Spartans, 
was  submissive  and  condescending,  fiiU  of  compla- 
cency for  the  grandees,  always  ready  to  pay  his 
court  to  them,  and  supporting,  for  the  good  of  the 
fervice,aU  the  weight  (^  their  haughtiness  and  vstnity  , 
with  incredible  patience  }  in  which  biehaviour  some 
people  make  the  whole  address  and  merit  of  a  cour- 
tier consist. 

He  did  not  fArget  himself  on  this  occasion,  and 
setting  at  work  all  that  the  industry  and  art  of  a 

s  Five  hundred  thousand  crowns,  about  U%500/.  sterlii^g. 
C  C  2 
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Darius  compleat  courtier  could  suggest  of  flattery  and  in* 
Nothas.  sinuation,  he  perfectly  gained  the  young  prince's- £»• 
,  vour  and  good  opinion.  After  having  praised  fais 
generosity,  magnificence,  and  zeal  for  the  Lac  xfae- 
xnonians,  he  desired  Urn  to  give  each  soldier  and 
mariner  a  drachma  ♦  per  day ;  in  order  to  debauch 
those  of  the  enemy  by  that  means,  and  thereby  tcr- 
tninate  the  war  the  sooner.  Cyrus  very  much  ap- 
proved the  project ;  but  said,  that  he  could  make  no 
change  in  the  king's  order,  and  that  the  treaty  with 
them  expressly  settled  only  half  a  talent  t  to  be  paid 
monthly  for  each  galley.  The  prince,  however,  at 
the  end  of  a  banquet,  which  he  gave  him  before  his 
departure,  drinking  to  his  health,  and  pressing  hian 
to  ask  something  of  him,  Lysander  desired  that  an 
\  obolus  a  day  might  be  added  to  the  seamen's  pay« 
This  was  granted,  and  he  gave  them  four  oboli,  in- 
stead of  three,  which  they  received  before,  and  paid 
them  all  the  arrears  due  to  them,  with  a  month's 
advance ;  giving  Lysander  ten  thousand  §  Daridks  few 
that  purpose ;  that  is,  an  hundred  thousand  livres, 
or  about  five  thousand  pounds  sterling. 

This  largess  filled  the  whole  fleet  with  ard6ur  and 
alacrity,  and  almost  unmanned  the  enemy's  gallies  ; 
the  greatest  part  of  the  mariners  deserting  to  the 
party  where  the  pay  was  best.  The  Athenians,  in 
despair  upon  receiving  this  news, endeavoured  to  con- 
ciliate Cyrus  by  the  interposition  of  Tissaphemes ; 
but  he  would  not  hearken  to  them,  notwithstanding 
the  satrap  represented,  that  it  was  not  for  the  king's 
interest  to  aggrandize  the  Lacedaemonians,  but  to 
babnce  the  power  of  one  side  with  that  of  the  other, 
i  in  order  to  perpetuate  the  war,  and  to  ruin  both  by 
thdr  own  divisions. 

♦  Tcn-pcncc. 

t  One  thousand  five  hundred  livres,  about  11 21.  sterling. 

X  The  dmchma  was  six  oboli»  or  ten-pence  French ;  each  obo- 
lus being  tKree  half-pence ;  so  that  the  four  oboli  were  ttx-pence 
half-penny  a"  day,  instead  of  five-jience,  or  three  oboli. 

$  A  Darick  is  about  a  pistole. 
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Though  Lysandcr  had  considerably  weakened  the  Darius 
enemy  by  augmenting  the  mariners  pay,  and  thereby  Nothus* 
very  much  hurt  their  naval  power,  he  dared  not 
however  hazard  a  battle  with  them,  particularly  ap- 
prehending Aicibiades,  who  was  a  man  of  execution, 
had  the  greater  number  of  ships^  and  had  never  been 
overthrown  in  any  battle  either  by  sea  or  land.  But 
after  Aicibiades  had  left  Samos  to  go  into  Phocsea, 
and  Ionia,  to  raise  money,  of  which  he  was  in  want 
for  the  payment  of  his  troops,  and  had  given  the 
command  of  his  fleet  to  Antiochus,  with  express  or- 
der not  to  fight  or  attack  the  enemy  in  his  absence ; 
the  new  commander,  to  make  shew  of  his  courage, 
and  to  brave  Lysander,  entered  the  port  of  Ephesus 
with  two  gallies,  and  after  having  made  a  great  noise, 
retired  with  loud  laughter,  and  an  air  or  contempt 
and  insult.  Lysander,  enraged  at  that  af&ont,  im- 
mediately detached  some  gaUies,  and  went  himself 
in  pursuit  of  him*  But  as  the  Athenians  advanced 
to  support  Antiochus,  he  ordered  other  gallies  of  his 
side  to  come  on,  till  the  whole  fleet  arrived  by  little 
and  little,  and  the  engagement  became  general  on 
both  sides.  Lysander  gained  the  victory,  and  having 
taken  fifteen  of  the  Athenian  gallies,  he  erected  a 
trophy.  Aicibiades,  on  his  return  to  Samos,  sailed 
even  into  the  port  to  ofier  him  battle  ;  but  Lysander 
was  contented  with  his  victory,  and  did  not  think 
proper  to  accept  it;  so  that  he  retired  without  doing 
any  thing. 

ThrasybuluB  at  the  same  time,  the  most  dangerous  a.  M. 
enemy  he  had  in  his  army,  left  the  camp,  and  went    8598. 
to  Athens  to  accuse  him.      To  enflame  his  enemies  ^^^'^* 
in  the  city  the  more,  he  told  the  people  in  a  full  a£- 
sembly,  that  Aicibiades  had  entirely  ruined  their  af- 
feirs,  and  the  navy,  by  the  licence  he  had  introduced; 
thatt  he  had  given  himself  up  to  the  most  *  noto- 

*  Antiochus  IS  pointed  at  in  this  place,  a  mean,  debauched 
man,  who  had  acquired  the  favour  of  Aicibiades  by  catching  a 
quail  for  him,  which  he  had  kt  fljr* 
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Darius  rious  dcbauchccs  and  drunkards,  who  frdm'comdbn 
Nothui.  seamen  were  the  only  persons  in  credit  about  him  ; 
that  he  abandoned  his  whole  authority  to  them,  ta 
be  at  leisure  to  enrich  himself  in  the  provinces,  and 
to  plunge  himself  there  into  intemperance  and  all 
other  infamous  excesses,  to  the  disgrace  of  Athens^ 
whilst  his  fleet  was  left  neglected  in  the  face  of  the 
enemy's. 

Another  article  of  accusation  against  him  'v^aa 
taken  from  the  forts  he  had  built  near  the  city  of 
Byzandum,  for  an  asylum  and  retreat  for  him ;  as 
neither  being  able  nor  wiUing  to  return  any  naore  to 
his  country.  The  Athenians,  a  capricious  inconstant 
people,  gave  credit  to  these  impeachments.  The  loss 
of  the  last  battle,  and  his  little  success  since  his  de- 
parture from  Athens,  instead  of  the  great  and  won- 
derful actions  expected  from  him,  endrely  sunk  him 
in  their  opinions ;  and  his  own  glory  and  reputatioa 
may  be  said  to  have  occasioned  his  ruin.  For  he  was 
suspected  of  not  desiring  to  do  what  was  not  done, 
which  they  could  not  bdieve  out  of  his  power,  be- 
cause they  were  fully  persuaded,  that  nothing  he  de- 
sired to  do  was  impossible  to  him.  They  made  it  a 
crime  in  Alcibiades  that  the  rapidity  of  his  conquests 
did  not  answer  to  that  of  their  imaginations ;  not 
considering,  that  he  made  war  without  money  upon 
a  people  who  had  the  great  king  for  their  treasurer, 
and  that  he  was  often  obliged  to  quit  his  camp,  to 
go  in  quest  of  what  was  necessary  for  the  payment 
and  subsistence  of  his  tropps.  However  it  was,  Al- 
cibiades was  deposed,  and  ten  generals  nominated  in 
his  stead ;  of  which,  when  he  recei\'cd  advice,  he  re* 
tired  in  his  galley  to  some  castles  he  had  in  the  Thra« 
dan  Chersonesus. 

'  About  thi3  time  died  Plistonax,  one  of  the  kings 
of  Lacedaemonia,  and  was  succeeded  by  Pausanias, 
who  reigned  fourteen  years.  The  latter  made  a  fine 
answer  to  one  who  asked,  why  it  was  not  permitted 

»Piod.p.  ID6. 
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to  cbs^nge  any  thing  in  the  ancient  customs  of  Sparta:  Darin« 
♦  Because^  says  he,  at  Sparta  the  laws  command  nieuj  ^^^^ 
imd  not  men  the  laws. 

*  Lysander^who  intended  to  establish  the  govern- 
ment of  the  nobility  in  ail  the  cities  in  the  dependence 
of  Sparta,  that  the  governors  of  his  chusing  might 
be  always  at  his  disposal,  from  his  having  rendered 
them  independent  of  their  people,  he  caused  such 
persons  of  the  principal  cities  to  come  to  Ephesus,  as 
lie  knew  to  be  the  boldest,  and  most  enterprizing  and 
ambitious.  These  he  placed  at  the  head  of  affairs, 
promoted  to  the  greatest  honours,  and  raised  to  the 
first  employments  of  the  army,  thereby  rendering 
himself,  says  Plutarch,  the  accomplice  of  all  the  crimes 
and  oppressioiimrsy  committed  to  advance  and  en- 
rich themselves.  For  this  reason  they  were  always 
extremely  attached  to  him,  and  regretted  him  infi- 
nitely, when  Callicratidas  came  to  succeed  him,  and 
took  upon  him  the  command  of  the  fleet.  He  was 
not  inferior  to  Lysander  either  in  valour  or  military 
knowledge,  and  was  infinitely  above  him  in  point  of 
moral  virtue.  Alike  severe  to  himself  and  others, 
inaccessible  to  flattery  and  doth,  the  declared  enemy 
of  luxury,  he  retained  the  modesty,  temperance,  and 
austerity  of  the  ancient  Spartans ;  virtues  that  began. 
to  distinguish  him  particularly,  as  they  were  not  too 
common  in  his  time.  His  probity  and  justice  were 
proof  against  all  things  ;  his  simplicity  and  integrity 
abhorredall  falsehood  and  fraud,  to  which  were  joined 
a  truly  Spartan  nobleness  and  grandeur  of  soul.  The 
great  and  powerful  could  not  hinder  themselves  from 
admiring  his  virtue ;  but  they  were  better  pleased 
with  the  facility  and  condescension  of  his  predeces- 
sor, who  was  blind  to  the  injustice  and  violence  of 

their  actions.  ^ 

•  Xenoph.  Hellen.  1.  i.  p.  442—444.  Hut.  in  Lysand.  p.  433 
—436.     Diod.  p.  197,  19iJ. 

*  On  th;  yofAnq  rZv  eivipm  a  t«v  tivffXi  ruv  vofAUV   xyp»»  5 
itym  hu   Plut.  m  Apopb.  p.  iSO. 
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Darius  It  was  not  without  mortification  ami  jealousy,' Ly- 
Nothu4.  Sander  saw  him  arrive  at  Ephesus  to  take  upon  him 
the  command,  and  out  of  a  criminal  baseness  and 
treachery,  not  uncommon  with  those  who  hearken 
n  ore  to  their  private  ambition  than  the  good  of  the 
publick,  he  did  him  all  the  ill  offices  in  his  power. 
Of  the  ten  thousand  Daricks,  which  Cyrus  had 
given  him  for  the  augmentation  of  the  mariners 
pay,  he  returned  the  remainder  to  that  prince ; 
telling  Callicratidas,  that  he  might  apply  to  the 
king  for  the  money,  and  that  it  depended  on  him 
to  find  means  for  the  subsistence  of  his  army.  This 
conduct  gave  him  great  trouble,  and  distressed  him 
exceedingly.  For  ne  had  brought  no  money  with 
him  from  Sparta,  and  could  not  resolve  to  extort  any 
from  the  citizens,  as  he  found  them  sufficiently 
rifled  already. 

'  In  this  urgent  necessity  a  person  having  offered 
him  fifty  talents  (that  is  to  say,  fifty  thousand  cr-:  Has) 
to  obtain  a  favour  he  could  not  gr^vnt  with  justice, 
he  refused  them.  Upon  which  Cleander^  one  of  his 
officers,  said,  "  I  would  accept  them,  were  1  in  your 
*•  place.'*  "  And  so  would  {,**  replied  the  general, 
,  *'  were  I  in  yours.'* 

He  had  no  other  resource  therefore  than  to  go,  as 
Lysander  had  done,  to  ask  money  at  the  gates  of  the 
king's  general  and  lieutenants,  for  which  he  was  the 
least  proper  of  all  mankind.  Nurtured  and  educated 
in  the  love  of  liberty^  nUl  of  great  and  noble  senti- 
ments, and  infinitely  reitnote  from  all  flattery  and 
baseness,  he  was  convinced  at  heart,  that  it  was  less 
<vil  and  dishonour  for  Greeks  to  be  overcome  by 
Greeks,  than  infamously  to  make  their  court,  and 
beg  at  tlie  gates  of  Barbarians,  whose  only  merit 
consisted  in  their  gold  and  silver.  The  whole  natioa 
were  indeed  disgraced  by  so 'mean  a  prostitution. 

Cicero,  ih  his  offices,  draws  two  very  diffierent 
characters  of  persons  employed  in  the  adniinistration 

^  Plut.  in  Apoph.  p.  222. 
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of  government,  and  makes  tlie  application  of  them  Darmf 
to  the  two  generals,  of  whom  we  speak.     The  one,  Noilius. 
says  he,  ♦  zealous  lovers  of  truth,  and  declared  ene- 
mies of  all  fraud,  piqued  themselves  upon  their  sim- 
plicity and  candour,  and  do  not  believe,  that  it  can 
ever  consist  with  honour  to  lay  snares,  or  use  artifice. 
The  others,  prepared  to  do  or  suffer  every  thing,  ate 
not  ashamed  of  the  meanest  actions  and  prostitu- 
tions, provided  from  those  unworthy  means  they 
have  reason  to  expect  the  success  of  their  designs. 
Cicero  places  Callicratidas  amongst  the  former,  and 
Lysander  amongst  the  latter,  to  whom  he  gives  two 
q)ithets  not  much  to  his  honour,  and  hardly  consis- 
tent Mrith  the  Spartan  character,  when  he  calls  him 
very  artful^  and  very  patient ^ot  rather  ^y^ry  complaisant. 
Callicratidas  however,  forced  by  necessity,  went 
to  Lydia,  and  repaired  immediately  to  the  palace  of 
Cyrus,  where  he  desired  that  prince  might  be  told, 
that  the  admiral  of  the  Grecian  fleet  was  come  to 
speak  with  him.    He  was  answered,  that  Cyrus  was 
then  at  table,  engaged  in  a  t  party  of  pleasure  ;  to 
which  he  replied  with  a  modest  tone  and  air,  that  he 
was  in  no  haste,  and  would  wait  till  the  prince  came 
forth.     The  guards  set  up  a  laugh,  wondering  at  the 
honest  stranger's  simplicity,  which  had  so  little  the 
jiir  of  the  world  in  it ;  and  he  was  obliged  to  retire. 
He  came  thither  the  second  time,  and  was  again  de- 
nied admittance.     Upon  which  he  returned  to  Ephc* 
sus,  loading  those  with  curses  and  imprecations,  who 
.  had  first  made  their  court  to  Barbarians,  and  by  ^heir 
^ttery  and  submissions  had  taught  them  to  make 

♦  Sunt  hit  alii  mvUum  disparcft,  simp^ices  et  aperti ;  (fvi  nihil  ex  oc* 
fullOf  nihil  ex  insidiis  agendum  put  ant ;  veritatis  euUores^fraudisiuiwci: 
itemqueahi^  fjuiquidvis  perpetinntur^  cuivis  deserviani,  dum^  quod  velinf^  ' 
fonsequantur.  Quo  in  generv  versutitsimum  et  patient isiimum*  Lace* 
d^monium  L^sandrum  accepimus^  contraque  Callicratidem.  Offic.  1  i. 
n.  109. 

f  The  Greek  says  literally  that  he  was  drinking,  wmu  The 
Persians  valued  themselves  upon  drinking  a  great  deal,  as  an  in- 
itance  of  their  merit>  as  we  shall  see  in  Cyrus's  letter  to  the  La* 
^dsmoniaus. 
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Darius  their  riches  a  title  and  pretence  for  insuking  the  rest 
Notfaus.  of  mankind.  Addressing  himself  at  the  same  time 
to  those  about  him,  he  swore,  that  as  soon  as  he  re* 
turned  to  Sparta,  he  would  use  his  utmost  endea* 
vours  to  i^concile  the  Greeks  amongst  themselves, 
that  for  the  future  they  might  become  formidsdble  to 
the  Barbarians,  and  have  no  further  occasion  for 
their  aid  to  invade  and  ruin  each  other.  But  that 
generous  Spartan,  whose  thoughts  were  so  n(ri)ie5 
and  so  worthy  the  Lacedaemonian  name,  and  whose 
justice,  ms^animity,  and  valour,  might  rank  him 
with  all  that  Greece  had  ever  produced  of  the  most 
excellent  and  most  consummate,  had  not  the  good 
fortune  to  return  to  his  country,  nor  to  apfdy  him* 
self  to  a  work  so  great,  and  so  worthy  of  him. 

SjBCT.  V,  Callicralidas  is  defeated  by  the  Athenians 
near  the  Arpnusa.     The  Athenians  pass  sentence  of 

'  death  upon  several  of  their  generals  for  not  having 
brought  off  the  bodies  of  those  who  had  been  slain  in 
battle.  Socrates  alone  has  the  courage  to  oppose  s$ 
unjust  a  sentence. 

V/^ALLICRATIDAS,  after  having  gained  seve- 
ral victories  over  the  Athenians,  had  at  last  pur- 
sued Conon,  one  of  their  generals,  into  the  port  of 
Mitylene,  where  he  kept  him  blocked  up.  This  was 
in  the  twenty-sixth  year  of  the  Peloponnesian  wan 
Conon  seeing  himself  besieged  by  sea  and  land,  with- 
out hope  of  aid,  and  in  \v^nt  of  provisions,  found 
means  to  apprize  Athens  of  the  extreme  danger  he 
was  in.  .  Extraordinary  efforts  were  made  to*  relieve 
him,  and  in  less  than  a  month's  time  a  fleet  of  an 
hundred  and  ten  sail  were  fitted  out,  on  board  of 
which  were  embarked  all  that  were  capable  of  bear- 
ing arms,  as  well  slaves  as  freemen,  with  some  horse. 
At  Samos  they  were  joined  by  the  allies  with  forty 

*  Xenoph.  Hellen*  L  i.  p.  444-^52.    Diod.  L  xiii.  p«  198,  k,  • 
90h    217—222. 
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^affies^  and  steered  for  the  Arginusx;  islUid^  situate  Darids 
between  Cuma  and  Mitylene.  Callicratidas,  being  Nothui. 
informed  of  their  course,  left  Eteonicus  to  continue 
the  siege  with  fifty  ships,  and  put  to  sea  with  an  hun* 
dred  and  twenty  sail,  with  design  to  face  the  enemy^ 
amd  prevent  their  relieving  Conon*  The  right 
vnng  of  the  Athenians  was  commanded  by  Proto^ 
machus  and  Thrasylus,  who  had  each  fifteen  gallies. 
They  were  supported  by  a  second  line  with  a  like 
Bomber  of  ships,  commanded  by  Lysias  atld  Aristo- 
genes.  The  Idft  wing,  like  the  other,  drawn  up  in 
two  lines,  was  under  >  Aristodrates  and  Diomedon^ 
supported  by  Erasinides  and  Pericles'^.  The  maid 
body,  consistmg  of  near  thirty  gallies,  amongst  which 
were  the  three  Athenian  admirals,  was  disposed  in 
one  line*  They  had  strengthened  each  of  thdr 
wings  with  a  isecond  line ;  b^use  their  gallies  were 
fldther  so  swift,  nor  so  easy  to  manage,  as  those  of 
the  enemy ;  so  that  there  was  reason  to  fear  their 
getting  between  two,  and  being  charged  on  both 
^des  at  the  same  time.  The  Lacedaemonians  and 
their  .allies,  who  perceived  they  were  inferior  in 
number  to  the  enemy,  contented  themselves  with 
drawing  up  in  one  line,  in  order  to  equal  their  fronts 
and  for  the  greater  facility  of  running  between  the 
Athenian  gaUies,  and  turning  nimbly  round  them, 
Callicratidas's  pilot,  daunted  at  the  inequality,  ad* 
-vised  him  not  to  hazard  the  battle,  and  to  retire ; 
But  he  rq)licd,  that  he  could  not  fly  without  shame, 
and  that  his  death  was  of  small  importance  to  the 
repubUck.  Sparta,  saxd  he,  do^s  not  depend  upm  one 
fMtu  He  commanded  the  right  wing,  and  Thrason* 
das  the  Theban  the  left. 

It  was  terrible  to  behold  the  sea  covered  witli 
three  hundred  gallies^  ready  to  engage.  Never  had 
more  numerous  naval  armies  of  the  Greeks  joined 
battle  before.  The  ability,  experience,  and  valour 
of  the  generals  who  commando!,  left  nothing  to  de« 
fire^  %Q  that  there  was  reason  to  believe  this  battle 

*  He  was  the  son  of  the  great  Pcric'eSt 
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tkMB     would  decide  the  fate  of  both  people,  and  fnit  an  end^ 
Votioiu    to  a  war  that  had  endured  so  long.     When  the  dg^ 
nak  were  given,  the  two  armies  raised  great  shoiotSy 
and  began  the  fi^t.     CaUicratidas,  who  fixmi  the 
answer  of  the  angiirs  e3q)ected  to  fall  in  the  battle^ 
did  amazing  actions  of  valour.    He  attacked  the 
enemy  with  incredible  courage  and  Ix^ness,  sunk- 
some  of  their  ships,  disabled  others  by  breaking  tiieir 
oars  and  piercing  their  sid^  with  the  prow  or  beak 
of  his  galley.    At  length  he  attacked  that  of  Peri* 
ties,  and  made  a  thousand  holes  in  it;  but  the 
htter  having  hooked  him  fast  with  a  grappling 
iron,  he  found  it  impossible  to  disengage  himself 
and  was  surrounded  in  an  instant  by  several  oi 
the  Athenian  vessels*     His  own  was  immediatdy 
filled  with  the  enemy,  and  after  a  ^dreadful  slaugh- 
ter, he  fell  dead,  rather  overwhelmed  by  thar  num««- 
bers  than  vanquished.     The  right  wing  which  he 
commanded,  having  Ic^t  its  admiral,  was  put  to 
flight.    The  left,  composed  of  Boeotians  and  Eu^ 
boeans,.  still  made  a  long  and  vigorous  resistance, 
from   the   important   concern  they  were   in,  lest 
they  should  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  Athenians^ 
against  whom  they  had  revolted ;  but  they  were  at 
length  obliged  to  give  way,  and  retire  in  disor- 
der.   The  Athenians  erected  a  trophy  in  the  Ar- 
ginusac    They  lost  twenty-five  gallies-  in  this  bat«r 
Se,  and  the  enemy  more  than  seventy,  of  which 
number  were  nine  of  the  ten  furnished   by  the 
Lacedaemonians. 

^  Plutarch  equals  Callicratidas,  the  Lacedaemonian 
general,  for  his  justice,  valour,  and  magnanimity, 
with  ail  who  had  ever  rendered  themselves  most 
worthy  of  admiration  amongst  the  Greeks. 

^  He  blames  him  however  exceedingly  for  ha- 
zarding the  battle  at  the  Arginusae,  and  observes, 
that  to  avoid  the  reproach  of  having  retired  out 
of  fear,  he  had,  through  a  mistaken  sense  of  ho- 
nour, failed  in  the  essential  duty  of  his  function. 
For,  says  Plutarch,  if  (to  use  the   comparison  of 

^  Plat,  in  Lysand.  p.  436.  «  Plut  in  Pclop,  p.  278, 
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^  Iphicrates)  the  light  arto^  infantry  resemUe  the  Dtrrat 
hands,  the  hdrst  the  feet,  the  main  body  the  breast,  Nothns^ 
and  the  general  the  head ;  the  general,  who  aban* 
dons  himself  rashly  to  the  impetuosity  of  his  y^ 
lour,  does  not  so  much  neglect  or  expose  his  own 
tif^,  as  the  lives  of  those,  whose  safety  depends 
upon  his*  Our  Lacedaemonian  chief  was  therefore 
In  the  wrong,  continues  Plutarch,  to  answer  the 
pilot,  who  advised  him  to  retire,  Sparta  does  mi 
depend  upon  one  man.  For  though  it  be  true,  that 
Callicratidas,  fighting  under  the  orders  of  another 
by  sea  or  land,  was  no  more  than  tme  many  y^t,  com- 
manding an  army,  all  that  obeyed  his  orders  were 
collected  in  his  person ;  and  he,  in  whom  so  many 
thousands  might  be  lost,  was  no  longer  one  man*  t  Ci- 
cero bad  passed  the  same  judgment  upon  him  be- 
fore Plutarch.  After  having  said,  that  there  were 
many  persons  to  be  found,  who  were  ready  to  sa- 
crifice their  fortunes,  and  even  lives,  for  their 
country,  but  who  out  of  a  fsdse  delicacy  in  point 
of  ^lory  would  not  hazard  their  rqmtation  for  it 
in  th^  least ;  he  citeS'  the  example  of  Callicratidas, 
who  answered  those  that  advised  him  to  retreat 
from  the  Argimisae,  That  Sparta  eaiddjit  out  an^^ 
th§r  fleet  if  this  were  lost ;  but  for  himself  he  could 
not  fly  before  the  enemy  without  shame  and  infamy. 

I  return  to  die  sequel  of  the  battle  near  the 
Ar^nusx.  The  Athenian  generals  ordered  Thera- 
menes,  Thrasybulus,-  and  some  other  officers,  to  re- 
turn with  about  fifty  gallies  to  take  up  the  wrecks 
tfnd  dead  bodies,  in  order  to  their  interm^it,  whilst 

*  He  was  a  famous  general  of  the  Atltenians. 

"I*  Inveiiti  multi  tunt^  qui  non  modo  pecuniatn  ;  sed  vUam  etiamy  pro^ 
fUndert pro  pair ia  parati  cs^enf,  iidan  glorite  jatturam  ne  mhwi  am  ffui" 
dtmfactre  veUenf\  tie  republica  qnidem  pdstulante :  vt  CallicratidaSf  quf^ 
•€um  Lactd^moniorum  durfuisidi  Pclopormesiaco  fkdfth  nudfaqve  ficia^^ 
BgrPgi^t  Vtriit  ad  extretnum  omnhy  cum  consilio  non  paruit  eorum^  qui 
€lassem  ab  Arginusit  remyvendaf/i,  nfc  cum  Aihenicnsidus  dimkandum 
putabant.  QuHus  ille  responditj  Lacedamon'ioi^  ciasse  ilia  nmma^ 
aiiamparart  positt  se  Jit^rc  sine  suo  dcdeccrc  urn  posse*  OfEc.  1.  i« 
A.  48. 
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Dtrntf    they  rowed  on  with  the  rest  against  Et^caiSctiffl^ 
fibitl^tu.    who  kept  Conon  besieged  before  Mitylene.    But  a 
rude  ten^iest  came  on  suddenly»  and  prevented  the 
eaEecation  of  this  order.     £teonicu$  haying  received 
news  of  the  defeat,  and  fearing  it  might  occasion 
alarm  and  terror  amongft  the  troops,  sent  back  those 
who  brought  it,  with  orders  to  return  with  wreath* 
of  flowers  upon  their  heads,  and  to  give  out,  that 
Callicratidas  had  gained  the  victory,  and  destroyed 
the  whole  Athenian  fleet.     Upon  their  return  he  of« 
fered  sacrifices  of  thanksgiving,  and  having  made 
his  troops  take  some  refreshment,  he  sent  the  galUei 
away  directly,  the  wind  being  fair,  and  marched 
ofi*  the  land-army  to  Methymna,  after  having  burnt 
the  camp.     Conon  being  delivered  in  this  maimer 
from  the  blockade,  joined  the  victorious  fleet,  which 
returned  forthwith  to  Samos.     However,  when  it 
was  known  at  Athens,  that  the  dead  bodies  had 
been  left  without  interment,  the  people  were  highly 
enraged,  and  laid  the  whole  weight  q£  their  re* 
sentment  upon  those  they  deemed  guilty  of  that 
crime.     The  ancients  held  it  a  great  one  not  to 
provide  sepulture  for  the  dead ;  and  we  may  o]> 
serve,  that  after  all  their  battles,  the  first  care  of 
the  conquered,  notwithstanding  the  sense  of  their 
misfortune,  and  their  great  affliction  for  a  bloody 
defeat,  was  to  demand  a  suspension  of  arms  from 
the  victor,  in  order  to  pay  their  last  duties  to  those 
who  had  fallen  in  battle ;  upon  which  they  believed 
their  happiness  in  another  life  depended.    They  had 
litde  or  no  idea  of  the  resurrection  of  the  body  y  but 
however,  the  Pagans,  in  the  souFs  concern  for  the 
body  after  death,  the  reli^ous  regard  paid  to  it,  and 
the  passion  with  which  they  rendered  solemn  ho- 
nours to  the  dead,  seem  to  argue,  that  they  had 
some  confused  notion  of  a  resurrection,  which  sub^ 
sisted  amongst  all  nations,  and  descended  from  the 
most  ancient  tradition,  though  they  could  not  dis» 
tinguish  clearly  upon  it. 
Hence  arose  the  fury  of  the  people  of  Athenik 
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They  Immcdiatrfy  nominated  new  gcnerah,  retain-  Darms 
ing  only  Conon  of  the  old  ones,  to  whom  theyNo«h«r. 
gave  Adimantes  and  Philocles  for  colleagues.  £%ht 
days  after  which,  two  of  them  withdrew  them^ 
selves,  and  only  six  returned  to  Athens*  Thera* 
tncnes,  the  tenth  general,  who  returned  before  thd 
rest  of  the  fleet,  accused  the  other  chiefs  before  the 
people,  making  them  responsible  for  not  bringing 
0fF  the  dead  after  the  battle ;  and  to  clear  him^ 
self,  read  the  letter  they  had  wrote  to  the  se* 
nate  and  people,  wherein  they  excused  themselves 
from  the  violence  of  the  storm,  without  charging 
any  body.  That  calumny  was  detestably  vile,  as 
done  in  abuse  of  their  reserve  in  not  mentioning 
him  in  their  letter,  and  in  not  laying  a  fault  to 
his  ch?jge,  of  which  he  might  have  appeared  the 
most  guilty.  The  generals,  at  their  return,  not 
being  able  to  prevail  for  the  time  necessary  for 
making  their  defence,  contented  themselves  with 
representing  in  few  words  the  state  of  the  affair, 
and  appealed  for  the  truth  of  what  they  said  to  the 
pilots,  and  all  present  when  it  happened.  The  peo- 
ple seemed  to  receive  their  excuse  favourably,  and 
several  persons  offered  themselves  for  their  sureties  ; 
but  it  was  thought  proper  to  adjourn  the  assembly, 
because  of  the  night,  and  it  being  the  people's  cus* 
torn  to  give  thdir  suffrages  by  lining  up  of  hands, 
their  resolution  could  not  be  known  ;  besides  which 
the  council  were  first  to  give  their  opinion  upon  the 
question  to  be  proposed  to  the  people. 

The  feast  of  Apaturia  unexpectedly  coming  on, 
in  which  it  was  the  custom  to  assemble  by  femiKes, 
the  relations  of  Theramenes  posted  several  persons 
in  mourning  habits,  and  shaved,  in  proper  places, 
who  said,  they  were  the  kindred  of  those  who  had 
been  slain  in  battle,  and  obliged  Callixenes  to  accuse 
the  generals  in  the  senate.  It  was  decreed  in  c6n- 
sequence,  that  as  the  accusation  and  defence  had 
been  heard  in  the  last  assembly,  the  people  by  their 
respective  tribes  should  give  their  voices,  aini  if  the 
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Dariln  accused  were  found  guilty,  they  should  be  punished 
Nathus.  with  death,  their  estates  confiscated,  and  the  tenth 
part  consecrated  to  the  *  goddess.  Some  senators 
opposed  thiy  decree  as  unnist,  and  contrary  to  the 
laws  :  But  as  the  people,  at  the  instigation  of  Calixe- 
nes,  threatened  to  include  the  opposers  in  the  same 
cause  and  crime  with  the  gejierals,  they  were  so 
mean  as  to  desist  from  their  opposition,  and  to  sa- 
crifice the  innocent  generals  to  their  own  safety,  by 
consenting  to  the  decree.  Socrates  (the  celebrated 
philosopher)  was  the  only  one  of  the  senators  that 
stood  firm,  and  persisted  obstinately  in  opposing  a 
decree  so  notoriously  unjust,  and  so  contrary  to  all 
laws.  The  orator,  who  mounted  the  tribunal  in  de- 
fence of  the  generals,  shewed, "  That  they  had  failed 
'  *'  in  nothing  of  their  duty,  as  they  had  given  orders 
**  that  the  dead  bodies  should  be  taken  up :  That  if 
'*  any  one  were  guilty,  it  was  he,  who  being  charg- 
*•  cd  with  these  orders,  had  neglected  to  put  them 
**  in  execution  ;  but  that  he  accused  nobody  ;  and 
*'  that  the  tempest,  which  came  on  unexpectedly  at 
*'  the  very  instant,  was  an  unanswerable  apology, 
^^  and  entirely  discharged  the  accused  from  all  gudt. 
**  He  demanded,  that  a  whole  day  should  be  afiow- 
*'  ed  them  to  make  their  defence,  a  favour  not  de- 
*'  nied  to  the  most  criminal,  and  that  they  should  be 
**  tried  separately.  He  represented,  that  they  were 
**  not  in  the  least  obliged  to  precipitate  a  sentence, 
**  wherein  the  lives  of  the  most  illustrious  of  the  citi- 
**  zens  were  concerned ;  that  it  W2S  in  some  mea- 
'*  sure  attacking  the  gods  to  make  t  men  responsible 
*'  for  the  winds  and  weather, ;  and  that  they  could 
*'  not,  without  the  most  flagrant  ingratitude  and  in- 
"  justice,  put  the  conquerors  to  death,  to  whom 
**  tliey  ought  to  decree  crowns  and  honours,  or  give 
**  up  the  defenders  of  their  country  to  the  rage  of 
"  those  who  envied  them  i  that  if  they  did  so,  their 

♦  Minerva. 

•)•  QuefN  adro  iri/qwrny  vt  scekri^  asii^ctj  ^od  xcnti  €tj!vctus  dcU* 
fuerintf  Tacit.  Annul.  1,  xiv.  c.  3. 
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5'  unjust  judgment  would  be  followed  with  a  sud-  Daritif 
*'  den,  but  vain  repentance,  which  would  leave  be-  Notbws, 
"  hind  it  the  sharpest  remorse,  and  cover  them 
''  with  eternal  shame  and  infamy/'  The  people 
seemed  at  first  to  be  moved  with  these  reasons ;  but 
animated  by  the  accusers,  they  pronounced  sentence 
.  of  death  against  eight  of  their  generals ;  and  six  of 
them,  who  were  present,  were  seized  in  order  to 
their  being  carried  to  execution.  One  of  them,  . 
Diomedon,  a  person  of  great  reputation  for  his  va- 
lour and  probity,  demanded  to  be  heard.  '*  Athe* 
**  nians,'*  said  he,  **  I  wish  the  sentence  you  have 
««  passed  upon  us  may  not  prove  tJie  misfortune  of 
*'  the  republick ;  but  I  have  one  favour  to  ask  of 
**  you  in  behalf  of  my  colleagues  and  myself,  which 
*'  is  to  acquit  us  before  the  gods  of  the  vows  wc 
^^  made  to  them  for  you  and  ourselves,  as  we  arc 
^^  not  in  a  condition  to  discharge  them ;  for  it  is  to 
**  their  protection,  invoked  before  the  battle,  we 
'*  acknowledge  that  we  arc  indebted  for  the  vie* 
**  tory  gained  by  us  over  the  enemy/*  There  was 
not  one  good  citizen,  that  did  not  melt  into  tears  at 
this  discourse  so  full  of  goodness  and  religion,  and 
admire  with  surprise  the  moderation  of  a  person, 
who  seeing  himself  unjustly  condemned,  cUd  not 
however  vent  the  least  resentment,  or  even  com- 
plaint, against  his  judges,  but  was  solely  intent  (in 
favour  of  an  ungrateful  country,  which  had  doomed 
them  to  perish)  upon  what  it  Owed  the  gods  in  com- 
mon with  them  for  the  victory  they  had  lately  ob- 
tained. 

The  six  generals  were  hardly  executed  when  the 
people  opened  their  eyes,  and  perceived  all  the  horror 
of  that  sentence  ;.  but  their  repentance- could  not  re- 
^tore  the  dead  to  life.  Callixenes,  the  c^ator,  was 
put  in  prison,  and  refused  to  be  heard*  Having 
found  means  to  make  his  escape,  he  fled  to  Deceli^ 
to  the  enemy,  from  whence  he  returned  some  time 
after  to  Athens,  where  he  died  of  hunger,  universally 
ijctested  and  abhorred  by  all  th^  worU,  as  all  falsf 

VOJ-  III.  J)  D 
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Darius  atccusers  and  slanderers  ought  to  be.  Dlbdoms  re- 
Nothttf.  marks,  that  the  people  themselves  were  justly  pu- 
nished for  their  crime  by  the  gods,  who  abandonee! 
them  soon  after,  not  to  a  single  master,  but  to  tlurty 
tyrants,  that  treated  them  with  the  titmost  rigour 
and  cruelty, 

^  The  disposition  of  a  people  is  very  naturally  ima* 
ged  in  this  account ;  and  Rato,  upon  the  same  event, 
draws  in  few  words  their  character  with  much  spi- 
rit and  resemblance.  The  *  commonalty,  says  he, 
is  an  unconstant,  ungrateful,  cruel,  suspicious  ani- 
mal, incapable  of  submitting  to  the  government  of 
reason  ;  which  is  no  wonder,  adds  he,  as  it  is  com- 
monly composed  of  the  dregs  of  a  city,  and  is  a  mon- 
strous assemblage,  without  form  or  order,  of  all 
that  is  worst  in  it. 

The  same  relation  shews  what  effect  fear  can  have 
ijpon  the  minds  of  men,  even  upon  those  who  pass 
for  -the  wisest,  and  how  few  there  are,  who  are  ca- 
pable  of  supporting  inflexiHy  the  view  of  present 
danger  and  disgrace.  Though  the  justn^s  of  the 
•  generals  cause  was  perfectly  known  in  the  senate,  at 
least  by  the  major  part  of  it,  as  soon  as  the  people's 
rage  was  mentioned,  and  the  terrible  menaces  they 
murmured,  those  grave  senators,  most  of  whom 
had  commanded  armies,  and  who  all  of  them  had 
frequently  exposed  themselves  to  the  greatest  dan- 
gers of  war,  mstantly  changed  sides,  and  came  over 
to  the  most  notorious  calumny,  and  crying  injus- 
tice, that  ever  had  being.  An  evident  proof,  uiat 
there  is  a  courage,  though  very  rare,  which  infi- 
nitely transcends  the  valour,  that  induces  so  many 
thousands  of  men  every  day  to  confront  the  most 
tcrriWe  dangers  in  battle. 

Amongst  all  the  judges,  only  one,  truly  worthy 
of  his  reputation,  the  great  Socrates,  in  this  genenu 
treason  and  perfidy,  stood  firm  and  immoveable; 

P  Plut,  in  Axioch.  p.  S6S,  S69. 
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and  though  he  knew  his  suffiragc  and  unaided  voice  Darius 
would  be  of  little  or  no  consequence  to  the  accused,  NoUius. 
he  thought  them  a  just  homage  to  oppressed  inno* 
cence,  and  that  it  was  *  unworthy  an  honest  man 
to  govern  himself  by  the  fury  of  a  blind  and  fran- 
tick  pec^e.     We  see  in  this  instance  how  far  thd 
cause  of  justice  may  be  abandoned.     We  may  con*- 
elude  it  was  not  better  defended  before  the  pec^le. 
Of  more  than  three  thousand  citi2sen8,  who  com- 
posed the  assembly,  two  only  look  upon  them  the 
defence  of  their  generals,  Euriptodemus  and  Axich 
chus.    Plato  has  preserved  their  names,  and  pven        -^ 
that  of  the  latter  to  the  dialogue,  from  whence  part^ 
of  these  reflections  are  taken. 

The  same  year  the  battle  of  the  Arginusx  was  A.  M. 
fought,  Dionysius  possessed  himself  of  the  tyranny    ^•^^• 
in  Sicily.    I  shall  defer  speaking  of  him  till  the  ensu-    ^^;^' 
ing  volume,  in  which  I  shall  treat  the  history  of  the 
tyrants  of  Syracuse  at  large, 

Sect,    VI.     Lysander    eommands    the  Lacedameniart 
Jleet.     Cyrus  is  recalled  to  court  by  his  father^     Ly^ 
sander^s  celebrated  victory  over  the  Athenians  a$ 
JEgospotamos^ 

After  the  defeat  at  the  Arginusee,  the  affairs  A.  M. 
of  the  Peloponnesians  declining,  the  allies,  supported    3599- 
by  the  credit  of  Cyrus,  sent  an  embassy  to  Sparta,  ^JjP^i' ^ 
to  demand  that  the  command  of  the  fleet  should  ' 

again  be  given  to  Lysander,  with  the  promise  of 
serving  with  more  aflfection  and  courage  if  their  re- 
quest were  granted.  As  it  was  contrary  to  the  lavi^ 
of  Sparta  that  the  same  person  should  be  twice  ad* 
miral^  the  Lacedaemonians,  to  satisfy  tlie  allies,  gave 
the  title  of  admiral  to  one  Aracus,  and  sent  Lysan^r 
der  with  him,  whom  in  appearance  they  cominist- 

'  Xenoph.  Hcllen.  1.  ii.  p.  45.     J?}uu  ii>  Lys  1.  ix.  436,  437. 
plod.  1.  xiii.  p.  223. 
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Daittts     sidned  only  as  vice-admiral,  though  in  effect  with  afl 
*^othui.    the  authority  of  the  supreme  command. 

All  those  who  had  the  greatest  share  in  the  govern- 
ment  of  the  cities,  and  were  of  most  authority  in 
them,  saw  him  arrive  with  extreme  Joy;  promising 
themselves,  from  his  influence,  the  nnal  subversion 
of  the  democratick  power.  His  character  of  com* 
placency  for  his  friends,  and  indulgence  to  all  their 
faults,  suited  much  better  with  their  ambitious  and 
injurious  views,  than  the  austere  equity  of  Caliicra- 
tidas.  For  Lysander  was  a  man  of  the  most  corrupt 
heart,  and  gloried  in  having  no  principles  in  point 
of  virtue  or  the  most  sacred  duties.  He  made  no 
scruple  to  employ  artifice  and  deceit  upon  all  occa* 
sions,  and  esteemed  justice  only  as  £ar  as  it  served 
his  measures.  When  it  did  not  promote  them,  he 
never  failed  to  prefer  the  useful,  which  with  him 
was  alone  laud^ible  and  excellent;  from  a  persuasion 
that  truth  had  in  its  own  nature  no  advantage  over 
falsehood,  and  that  the  value  of  both  one  and  the 
other  was  to  be  determined  by  the  convenience  re-- 
sulting  from  them.  And  for  those  who  represented 
to  him,  that  it  was  unworthy  the  descendants  of 
Hercules  to  make  use  of  fraud  and  treachery,  he 
laughed  at  them ;  For^  said  he,  where  the  lion*s  skin 
is  not  long  enough^  it  is  necessary  to  tack  the  fox*  s  tail  to  it. 
An  expression  ascribed  to  him,  sufficiently  de-p 
notes,  how  small  an  account  he  made  of  perjury. 
He  used  to  say,  *  Children  are  amused  with  baubles^ 
and  men  with  oaths  \  shewing  by  so  professed  a  want 
of  religion,  that  the  gods  were  more  inconsider^e 
with  him  than  his  enemies.  For  he  who  deceives 
with  a  fidse  oath,  plainly  declares  in  so  doing,  that 
he  fears  his  enemies,  but  tliat  he  despises  God. 

♦  The  Greek  tert  admits  of  another  sense,  which  is  perhaps 
BO  less  good :  CbiUven  mnv  use  art^  and  cheat  end  nn^ber  in  ibehr 
^.ameSf  and  nun  in  their  oaths.     '£x«Aii'£  t*«  //.«  w^T^aw  «yp«y«Awf,  ris 
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^  Here  ends  the  twenty-sixth  year  of  the*  Pdopon-  Darius 
nesian  war.  In  this  year  it  was,  that  young  Cyrus,  Nothu*. 
dazzled  with  the  unusual  splendor  of  supreme  autho- 
rity, and  jealous  of  the  least  omission  in  point  of 
ceremonial  homage,  discovered  by  a  remarkable 
action  the  secret  of  his  heart.  Brought  up  from 
his  infancy  in  the  reigning  house,  nurtured  under 
the  shade  of  the  throne  amidst  the  submissions  and 
prostrarions  of  the  courtiers,  entertained  long  by 
the  discourses  of  an  ambitious  mother  that  idolized 
him,  in  the  desire  and  hope  of  empire,  he  began 
already  to  affect  the  rights  of  sovereignty,  and  to 
exact  the  honours  paid  to  it  with  surprizing  haugh- 
tiness and  rigotir.  Two  Persians  of  the  royd  family, 
his  cousin-germans  by  their  mother,  his  father  Daf- 
rius*s  sister,  had  omitted  to  cover  their  hands  with 
their  sleeves  in  his  presence,  according  to  a  ceremo- 
nial observed  only  to  the  kings  of  Persia.  Cyrus, 
resenting  that  neglect  as  a  capital  crime,  condemned 
them  both  to  die,  and  caused  them  to  be  executed 
at  Sardis  without  mercy.  Darius,  at  whose  feet 
their  relations  threw  themselves  to  demand  justice, 
was  very  much  affected  with  the  tragical  ena  of  his 
two  nephews,  and  looked  upon  this  action  of  hb 
son's  as  an  attempt  upon  himself,  to  whonli  alone 
that  honour  was  due.  He  resolved  therefore  to 
take  his  government  from  him,  and  ordered  him  to 
court  upon  the  pretext  of  being  sick,  and  having  a 
desire  to  see  him. 

Cyrus  before  his  departure  sent  for  Lysandcr  to 
Sardis,  and  put  into  his  hands  great  sunns  of  money 
for  the  payment  of  his  fleet,  promising  him  still 
more  for  the  future.  And  with  the  ostentation  of  a 
young  man,  to  let  him  see  how  much  he  desired  to 
oblige  him,  he  assured  him,  that  though  the  king 
his  father  should  cea^  to  afford  him  any  supplies, 
he  would  furnish  him  the  more  willingly  out  of  his 
own  coffers,  and  that  rather  than  he  should  want 

e  Xenoph.  Hellen.  1.  ii.  p.  454. 
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Danus  the  Titctikiry  provisions,  he  would  evcii  cause  the* 
Noih\it4  throne  of  massy  gold  and  silver,  upon  which  he  sat 
in  judgment,  to  be  melted  dowUi  At  length,  when 
he  was  upon  the  pdnt  of  setting  out,  he  empowered 
him  to  receive  the  tributes  and  revenues  of  the  cities, 
confided  the  government  of  his  provinces  to  him^ 
femd  conjured  him  with  embraces  not  to  give  battle 
in  his  absence,  unless  superior  in  force;  because  the 
king  neither  wanted  the  will  nor  the  power  to  give 
him  that  superiority  to  the  enemy;  promising  at  the 
same  time,  with  the  strongest  assurances  of  affec- 
tion, to  bring  him  a  great  number  of  ships  from 
Phoenicia  and  Cilida* 

^  After  that  prince's  departure,  Lysander  sailed 

towards  the  Hellespont,  and' laid  siege  to  Lampsacus. 

Torax,  having  marched  thither  with  hb  land-forces 

at  the  same  time,  assaulted  the  dty  on   his  side. 

*  The  place  was  carried  by  storm,  and  abandoned  by 

Lysander  to  the  mercy  of  the  soldiers.    The  Athe* 

nians,  who  followed  him  close,  came  to  an  anchor 

In  the  port  of  Eleontum  in  the  Chersonesus,  with 

an  hundred  and  fourscore  gallies.    But  upon  the 

news  of  the  taking  of  Lampsacus,  they  immediatdv 

steered  for  Sestos,  and  after  having  taken  in  provi* 

siQns,  they  stood  away  from  thence,  sailing  along 

the  coast  to  a  place  called  *  .^gospotamos,  where 

they  halted  over-against  the  enemy,  who  were  then 

at  anchor  before  Lampsacus.    The  Hellespcmt  is  not 

above  two  thousand  paces  broad  in  that  place.    The 

two  armies,  seeing  themselves  so  near  each  other,  ex* 

pected  only  to  rest  that  day,  and  were  in  hopes  of 

coming  to  a  battle  on  the  next. 

But  Lysander  had  another  design  In  view.  He 
commanded  the  seamen  and  pilots  to  go  on  board 
their  gallies,  as  if  they  wete  in  reality  to  fight  the 
next  morning  at  hrc^  oi  day,  to  hold  themselves 

^  Xenoph.  Hdkn.  1.  ii.  p.  455—458.  *  Plot,  m  Ljs.  p« 

437»  &  440.  Idem,  in  Alcib.  p.  212.  Diod.  1.  xiii.  p.  S25|  33& 
•  The  river  of  the  goatt 
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Jn  readiness,  and  to  wait  his  orders  with  profound  Darius 
silence.  He  ordered  the  land-army  in  like  manner  Nothus. 
to  draw  up  in  battle  upon  the  coast,  and  to  wait  the 
day  without  any  noise.  On  the  morrow,  as  soon 
as  the  sun  was  risen,  the  Athenians  began  to  row 
towards  them  with  their  whole  fleet  in  one  line, 
and  to  bid  them  defiance.  Lysander,  though  hia 
ships  were  ranged  in  order  of  battle,  with  their 
heads  towards  tne  enemy,  lay  still  without  making 
any  movement.  In  the  evening,  when  the  Athe- 
nians withdrew,  he  did  not  suffer  his  soldiers  to  go 
ashore,  till  two  or  three  gallies,  which  he  had  sent 
out  to  observe  them,  were  returned  with  advice, 
that  they  had  seen  the  enemy  land.  The  next  day 
passed  in  the  same  manner,  as  did  the  third  and 
fourth.  Such  a  conduct,  which  argued  reserve  and 
apprehension,  extremely  augmented  the  security  and 
l>oldness  of  the  Athenians,  and  inspired  them  with 
an  extreme  contempt  for  an  army,  which  fear,  in 
their  sense,  prevented  from  shewing  themselves^ 
and  attempting  any  thing. 

Whilst  this  passed,  Alcibiades,  who  was  nc^  the; 
fleet,  took  horse,  and  came  to  the  Athenian  gene^ 
rals;  to  whom  he  represented,  that  they  kept  upon 
a  very  disadvantageous  coast,  where  there  were  nei- 
ther ports  nor  cities  in  the  neighbourhood;  that  they 
were  obliged  to  bring  their  provisions  from  Sestos 
with  great  danger  and  difficulty;  and  that  they  were 
▼cry  much  in  the  wrong  to  suffer  the  soldiers  and 
mariners  of  the  fleet,  as  soon  as  they  were  ashore,  to 
straggle  and  disperse  themselves  at  their  own  ^lea*. 
sure,  whilst  the  enemy's  fleet  ficed  them  in  view, 
accustomed  to  execute  the  orders  of  their  general 
with  instant  obedience,  and  upon  the  slightest  si^al. 
He  offered  also  to  attack  the  enemy  by  land  with  a 
strong  body  of  Thracian  troops,  and  to  force  them 
to  a  battle.  The  generals,  especially  Tydeus  and 
Menander,  jealous  of  their  command,  did  not  con- 
tent themselves  with  refusing  his  offers,  from  the 
opinion,  that  if  the  evei^t  [^oii>ed  unfortunate,  the 
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paHus  whole  blame  would  fell  on  them)  and  if  fevourablej 
Nodms*  tfjat  Alcibiadcs  would  engross  the  honour  of  it ;  but 
tejected  also  with  insult  his  wise  and  salutary  coun* 
set,  as  if  a  man  in  disgrace  )ost  his  sense  and  abilities 
with  the  favour  of  the  commonwealths  Aldbiades 
withdrew. 

The  fifth  day  the  Athenians  presented  themselves 
Stgain,  and  oflFered  him  battle;  retiring  in  the  even- 
ing according  to  custom  with  more  insulting  airs 
than  the  days  before.  Lysander,  as  usual,  detached 
Some  gallies  to  observe  them,  with  orders  to  return 
with  the  utmost  dlligencci  wrhen  they  saw  the  Athe- 
nians landed,  and  to  put  a  brazen  buckler  at  each 
ship'tj  head  as  soon  as  they  reached  the  middle  of  the 
channeK  Himself  in  the  mean  time  ran  through  the 
*  whole  Kne  in  his  galley,  exhorting  the  pilots  and 
officers  to  hold  the  seamen  and  soldiers  in  readinesfs 
to  row  and  fight  on  the  first  signal* 

As  soon  as  the  bucklefs  were  put  up  in  the  ships 
heads,  and  the  admiral  galley  had  given  the  signal 
by  the  sound  of  trumpet,  the  whole  fleet  set  for- 
wards in  good  order.  The  land-army  at  the  same 
time  made  all  possible  haste  to  the  top  of  the  pro- 
montory to  see  the  battle*  The  Btreight  that  sepa- 
rates the  two  continents  in  this  place,  is  about  fif- 
teen stadia*,  or  three  quarters  of  a  league  in  breadth, 
which  space  was  presendy  cleared  through  the  acti- 
vity and  diligence  of  the  rowers.  Gorton,  the  Athe- 
nian general,  was  the  first  who  perceived,  from 
ihore,  the  enemy^s  fleet  advance  in  good  order  to 
attack  him ;  upon  which  he  immediately  cried  out 
for  the  troops  to  embark.  In  the  height  of  sorrow 
and  perplexity,  some  he  called  to  by  their  names^ 
some  he  conjurH,  and  others  he  forced  to  go  on 
board  their  gallies;  but  all  his  endeavours  and  emo- 
tion were  ineffectual,  the  soldiers  being  dispersed 
on  all  sides.  For  they  were  no  sooner  come  on 
shore,  than  some  were  ran  to  the  suttlers,  some  to 

f  lB75paces« 
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<(ralk  in  the  country,  some  to  sleep  in  theif  tents,  Danus 
and  others  had  began  to  dress  their  suppers.     This  Nothu«. 
proceeded  from  the  want  of  vigilance  and  experi- 
ence in  their  generals,  who  not  suspecting  the  least 
danger,  indulged  themselves  in  taking  their  repose, 
and  gave  their  soldiers  the  same  liberty. 

The  enemy  had  already  fallen  on  with  loud  cries 
and  a  great  noise  of  their  oars,  when  Conon,  disen- 
gaging himself  with  nine  gallies,  of  which  number 
was  the  sacred  ship  called  the  Paralian^  stood  away 
for  Cyprus,  where  he  took  refuge  with  Evagora^. 
The  Peloponnesians,  falling  upon  the  rest  of  the 
fleet,  took  immediately  the  gallies  which  were  emp- 
ty, and  disabled  and  destroyed  such  as  began  to  fill 
with  men.  The  soldiers,  who  ran  without  order 
or  arms  to  their  relief,  were  either  killed  in  the  en- 
deavour to  get  on  board,  or  flying  on  shore  were 
cut  to  pieces  by  the  enemy,  who  landed  in  pursuit 
of  them.  Lysander  took  three  thousand  prisoners, 
'With  all  the  generals,  and  the  whole  fleet.  After 
having  plundered  the  camp,  and  fastened  the  ene- 
my's gallics  to  the  sterns  of  his  own,  he  returned  to 
Lamps^cus,  amidst  the  sound  of  flutes  and  songs  of 
jtf  iumph.  It  was  his  glory  to  have  atchieved  one  of 
the  greatest  military  exploits  recorded  in  history, 
with  little  or  no  loss,  and  to  have  terminated  a  war 
in  the  small  space  of  an  hour,  which  had  already 
lasted  seven-and-twenty  years,  and  which  perhaps, 
without  him,  had  been  of  much  longer  continuance. 
J^ysander  immediately  sent  dispatches  with  this  agree- 
able news  to  Sparta. 

The  three  thousand  prisoners,  taken  in  this  bat- 
tle, having  been  condemned  to  die,  Lysander  called 
upon  Philocles,  one  of  the  Athenian  generals,  who 
hud  caused  all  the  prisoners  taken  in  two  gallies,  the 
pne  of  Andros,  the  other  of  Corinth,  to  be  thrown 
Jrom  the  top  of  a  precipice,  and  had  formerly  per- 
suaded the  people  of  Athens  to  make  a  decree  for 
cutting  off  the  thumb  of  the  right  limd  of  all  the 
prisoners  of  war,  in  order  to  disable  them  for  hand- 
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Darius  ling  the  pike,  and  that  they  might  be  fit  only  to 
Ntthus*  serve  at  the  oar.  Lysander  therefore  caused  him  to 
be  brought  forth,  and  asked  him,  what  sentence  he 
would  pass  upon  himself,  for  having  induced  his 
city  to  pass  that  cruel  decree.  Philocles,  without 
departing  from  his  haughtiness  in  the  least,  notwith- 
standing the  extreme  danger  he  was  in,  made  an- 
swer, "  Accuse  not  people  of  crimes  who  have  no 
*'  judges,  but  as  you  are  victor,  use  your  right,  and 
*'  do  by  us  as  we  had  done  by  you,  if  we  had  con- 
**  quered."  At  the  same  instant  he  went  into  a 
bath,  put  on  afterwards  a  magnificent  robe,  and 
marched  foremost  to  the  execution.  All  the  prison- 
ers were  put  to  the  sword,  except  Adamantus,  who 
had  opposed  the  decree. 

After  this  expedition,  Lysander  went  with  his 
fleet  to  all  the  maritime  cities,  and  gave  orders  for 
all  Athenians  in  them  to  withdraw  as  toon  as  pos^^ 
ble  to  Athens,  without  permitting  them  to  take  any- 
other  route;  declaring,  that  after  a  certain  time 
fixed,  all  such  should  be  punished  with  death,  as 
should  be  found  out  of  Athens.  This  he  did  as  an 
able  politician,  to  reduce  the  city  by  famine  the 
more  easily,  and  to  render  it  incapable  of  sustaining 
a  long  siege.  He  afterwards  applied  himself  in  sub- 
verting the  democratick,  and  aU  other  forms  of  go- 
vernment throughout  the  cities;  leaving  in  each  of 
them  a  Lacedaemonian  governor,  called  harmostes^ 
and  ten  archons  or  magistrates,  whom  he  chose  out 
of  the  societies  he  had  established  in  them.  He 
the|*eby  in  some  measure  secured  to  himself  univer- 
sal  authority,  and  a  kind  of.  sovereignty  over  all 
Greece;  putting  none  into  power  but  such  as  were 
entirely  devoted  to  his  service. 
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Sect.  VII.  Athens^  besieged  by  Lysander^  capHidates^ 
and  surrenders.  Lysander  changes  the  form  of  go* 
vernmenty  and  establishes  thirty  commanders  in  it.  He 
sends  Gylippus  before  him  to  Sparta  with  all  the  gold 
and  silver  taken  from  the  enemy.  Decree  of  Sparta 
upon  the  use  to  be  made  of  it.  The  Peloponnesian  war 
ends  in  this  manner.     Death  of  Darius  Nothus. 

\\  HEN  the  news  of  the  entire  defeat  of  the  army  Darius 
came  to  Athens  by  a  ship,  which  arrived  in  the  night  Nothus. 
lat  the  Kraeus,  the  dty  was  in  luiiversal  consternatioh.  a.  m. 
Nothing  was  heard  but  cries  of  sorrow  and  despair    3600.' 
\n  every  part  of  it.      They  imagined  the  enemy  al--^"^- JCr 
ready  at  their  gates.     They  represented  to  thetn-    *^ 
selves  the  miseries  of  a  long  siege,  a  cruel  famine, 
the  ruin  and  burning  of  their  city,  the  insolence  of  a 
proud  victor,  and  the  shameful  slavery  they- were 
upon  the  point  of  experiencing,  more  afflicting  and 
insupportable  to  them  than  the  most  severe  punish* 
tnents  and  death  itself.    The  next  day  the  assembly 
Vras  summoned,  wherein  it  was  resolved  to  shut  up  all 
the  ports,  one  only  excepted ;  to  repair  the  breaches 
in  the  walls  j  and  mount  guard  to  prepare  against  a 
8i<^e- 

In  effect  Agis  and  Pausanias,  the  two  kings  of 
Sparta,  advanced  towards  Athens  with  all  their 
troops.  Lysander  soon  after  arrived  at  the  Piraeus 
with  an  hundred  and  fifty  sail,  and  prevented  all 
ships  from  going  in  or  coming  out.  The  Athenians,  . 
besieged  by  sea  and  land,  without  provisions,  ships, 
hope  of  rdief,  or  any  resource,  reinstated  all  per- 
sons  attainted  by  any  decree,  without  speaking  the 
least  word  of  a  capitulation  however,  though  many 
already  died  of  the  famine.  But  when  their  corn 
Was  entirely  consumed,  they  sent  deputies  to  Agis,  to 
propose  a  treaty  with  Sparta,  upon  condition  of 

^  Xcnopb.  Hellcih  L  ii.  p.  458—462.    Plut.  in  Lysand.  p.  440, 
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abandoning  all  their  possessions,  the  city  and  port 
only  ej^cepted.  He  referred  the  deputies  to  Lacedae- 
mon,  as  not  being  empowered  to  treat  with  them. 
When  they  arrived  at  Salasia,  upon  the  frontier  of 
Sparta,  and  had  made  known  their  commission  to 
the  Ephori,  they  were  ordered  to  retire,  and  to  come 
with  other  proposals  if.  they  expected  peace.  The 
Ephori  had  demanded,  that  twelve  hundred  paces 
of  the  wall  on  each  side  of  the  Piraeus  should  be  de* 
inolishcd :  But  an  Athenian,  for  venturing  to  advise 
a  compliance,  was  sent  to  prison,  and  prohibition 
made  against  proposing  any  thing  of  that  kind  for 
the  future. 

In  this  deplorable  condition  Theramcnes  declared 
in  the  assembly,  that  if  he  were  sent  to  Lysander, 
he  would  know,  whether  the  proposal  made  by  the 
Lacedaemonians  for  dismantling  the  city,  was  in- 
tended to  facilitate  its  ruin,  or  to  prevent  a  revolt. 
The  Athenians  having  deputed  him  accordingly,  he 
was  more  than  three  months  absent ;  no  doubt  with 
the  view  of  reducing  them  by  famine  to  accept  any 
conditions  that  should  be  offered.  On  his  return  he 
told  them,  that  Lysander  had  detained  him  all  that 
time,  and  that  at  last  he  had  been  given  to  under* 
stand,  that  he  might  apply  to  the  Ephori.  He  wa^ 
therefore  sent  back  with  nine  others  to  Sparta,  with 
full  powers  to  conclude  a  treaty.  When  they  ar- 
rived there,  the  .  Ephori  gave  diem  audience  in  the 
general  assembly,  where  the  Corinthians  sind  seve- 
ral other  allies,  especially  the  Thebans,  insisted  that 
it  was  absolutely  necessary  to  destroy  the  city  with- 
out hearkening  any  farther  to  a  treaty.  But  the 
Lacedaemonians,  preferring  the  glory  and  safety  of 
Greece  to  their  own  grandeur,  made  -answer,  that 
they  would  never  be  reproached  with  having  de* 
stroyed  a  city  that  had  rendered  such  great  services 
to  ail  Greece ;  the  remembrance  of  which  ought  to 
l^ave  much  greater  weight  with  the  allies,  than  the 
resentment  of  private  injuries  received  from  it.  The 
peace  was  therefore  concluded  under  these  condi- 
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tions  :  "  That  the  fortifications  of  the  Pirteus,  with  Darms 
^*  the  long  wall  that  joined  that  port  to  the  city,  Nothus. 
-*'  should  be  demolished  ;  that  the  Athenians  should 
**  deliver  up  all  their  gallies,  twelve  only  excepted  j 
**  that  they  should  abandon  all  the  cities  they  had 
**  seized,  and  content  themselves  with  their  own 
."  knds  and  country ;   that  they  should  recall  theit 
*^  exiles,  and  make  a  league  offensive  and  defensive 
^*  with   the    Lacedaemonians,    under   whom   they^ 
*'  should  march  wherever  they  thought  fit  to  lead 
«  them/' 

**  The  deputies  on  their  return  were  surrounded 
with  an  innumerable  throng  of  people,  who  appre- 
hended that  nothing  had  been  concluded,  for  they 
were  not  able  to  hold  out  any  longer,  such  multi- 
tudes dying  every  day  of  famine.  The  next  day 
they  reported  the  success  of  their  negotiation  ;  the  . 
treaty  was  ratified,  notwithstanding  the  opposition 
of  some  persons ;  and  Lysander,  followed  ty  the 
exiles,  entered  the  port.  It  was  upon  the  very  day 
the  Athenians  had  formfirly  gained  the  famous  na- 
val battle  of  Salamin.  He  caused  the  walls  to  be 
demolished  to  the  sound  of  flutes  and  trumpets, 
and  with  all  the  exterior  marks  of  triumph  and 
rejoicing,  as  if  all  Greece  hid  that  day  regained  its 
liberty.  Thus  ended  the  Peloponnesian  war,  after 
*  having  continued  during  the  space  of  twenty-seven 
years. 

Lysander,  without  giving  the  Athenians  time  to 
look  about  them,  changed  the  form  of  their  govern- 
ment entirely,  established  thirty  archons,  or  rather 
tyrants,  over  the  city,  put  a  good  garrison  into  the 
citadel,  and  left  the  Spartan  Callibius  harmostcsy  or 
governor.  Agis  dismissed  his  troops.  Lysander, 
before  he  disbanded  his,  advanced  against  Samos^ 
which  he  pressed  so  warmly,  that  it  was  at  last  oblig- 
ed to  capitulate.  After  having  established  its  ancient 
inhabitants  in  it,  ht  proposed  to  return  to  Sparta 
with  the  Laj:ediEniGnian  gillies.,  thpss  of  tlie  Piraeus, 
and  the  beaks  of  thoiie  he  had  t^ken. 
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Darins  He  had  sent  Gylippus,  who  had  commanded  the 
^'^'*''  army  in  Sicily,  before  him,  to  carry  the  money  and 
spoils,  which  were  the  fruit  of  his  glorious  cam- 
paigns, to  Lacedaemon*  The  money,  without  reckon* 
mg  the  innumerable  crowns  of  gold,  given  him  by 
the  cities,  amounted  to  fifteen  hundred  talents,  that 
is  to  say,  fifteen  hundred  thousand  crowns  *•  Gy« 
lippus,  who  carried  this  conaderable  sum,  could  not 
resist  the  temptation  of  converting  some  part  of  it  to 
his  own  use.  Tlic  bags  were  sealed  up  carefully, 
and  did  not  seem  to  leave  any  room  for  theft,  H<i 
unsewed  them  at  the  bottom;  and  after  havin^^ 
taken  out  of  each  of  them  what  money  he  thought 
fit,  to  the  amount  of  three  hundred  talents,  he  sewed 
them  up  again  very  neatly,  and  thought  himself  per* 
fectly  safe.  But  when  he  arrived  at  Sparta,  the  ac- 
counts, which  had  been  put  up  in  each  bag,  discovered 
him.  To  avoid  punishment,  he  banished  hi];nself 
from  his  country,  carrying  along  with  him  in  all 
places  the  disgrace  of  having  sullied,  by  so  base 
and  sordid  an  avarice,  the  glory  of  all  his  great 
actions. 

From  this  unhappy  example,  the  wisest  and  most 
distinguishing  of  the  Spartans,  apprehending  the  all- 
powerful  effects  of  money,  which  enslaved  not  only 
the  vulgar,  but  even  the  greatest  of  men,  extremdy 
blamed  Lysander  for  having  acted  so  contradictorily 
to  the  fundamental  laws  of  Sparta,  and  warmly  re* 
presented  to  the  Ephori,  how  incumbent  it  was  upon 
them  to  t  banish  all  that  gold  and  silver  from  the 
republick,  and  to  lay  the  heaviest  of  jcurses  and  im# 
precations  upon  it,  as  the  fiatal  bane  of  all  other  state?, 
mtroduced  only  to  corrupt  the  wholesome  constitu- 
tion of  the  Spartan  government,  which  had  sup* 
ported  itself  for  so  many  ages  with  vigour  and  pros- 
perity.   The  Ephori  immediately  passed  a  decree  to 

•  About  337,000L  sterling. 
'Y    AiroiiOTTOfAiriTo'ix^  Tffoiy    to    apyoptov   Kctk   to  VP\>^iOff 
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proscribe  that  money,  and  ord^ed  that  none  should  Danus 
be  current,  except  the  usual  pieces  of  iron.  But  Ly-Nothu$. 
Sander's  friends  opposed  this  decree,  and  sparing  no 
pains  to  retain  the  gold  and  silver  in  Sparta,  the  affair 
was  referred  to  farther  deliberation.  There  naturally 
4ccmed  only  two  methods  to  be  considered  j  which 
t^^ere,  either  to  make  the  gold  and  silver  species  cur- 
rent, or  to  cry  them  down  and  prohibit  them  abso* 
hitely.  The  men  of  address  and  policy  found  out  a 
third  expedient,  which,  in  their  sense,  reconciled 
both  the  others  with  great  success :  This  was  wisely 
to  chuse  the  mean  betwixt  the  vicious  extremes  of 
too  much  rigour  and  too  much  neglect.  It  was  there- 
fore resolved,  that  the  new  coin  of  gold  and  silver 
should  be  solely  employed  by  the  publick  treasury  ; 
that  it  should  only  pass  in  the  occasions  and  uses  of 
the  state  ;  and  that  every  private  person,  in  whose 
possession  it  should  be  found,  should  be  immediately 
put  to  death. 

A  strange  expedient,  says  Plutarch !  As  if  Lycur^ 
gus  had  feared  the  species  of  gold  and  silver,  and 
not  the  avarice  they  occasion  ;  an  avarice,  less  to  be 
extinguished  by  prohibiting  to  particulars  the  pos* 
session  of  it,  than  enflamed  by  permitting  the  state 
to  amass  and  make  use  of  it  for  the  service  of  the 
publick.  For  it  was  impossible,  whilst  that  money 
was  in  honour  and  esteem  with  the  publick,  that  it 
should  be  despised  in  private  as  useless,  and  that  peo* 
pie  should  look  upon  that,  as  of  no  value  in  their  do- 
mestick  affairs,  which  the  city  prized,  and  were  so 
much  concerned  to  have  for  its  occasions ;  bad  usages^ 
authorized  by  the  practice  and  example  of  the  pub-  - 
lick,  being  a  thousand  times  more  dangerous  to 
particulars,  than  the  vices  of  particulars  to  the  pub- 
lick. The  Lacedaemonians  therefore,  continues  Plu* 
(arch,  in  punishing  those  with  death  who  should 
make  use  of  the  new  money  in  private,  were  so  blind 
and  imprudent  to  imagine,  that  the  placing  of  the 
law,  and  the  terror  of  punishment  as  a  guard  at  the 
4oor,  was  sufficient  to  prevent  gold  and  silver  from 
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Darms    entering  the  house :  They  left  the  hearts  of  theif  cJ- 

Nothus.  tizens  open  to  the  desire  and  admiration  of  riches, 

and  introduced  themselves  a  violent  passion  for 

amassing  treasure,  in  causing  it  to  be  deemed  a  great 

and  honourable  thing  to  become  rich. 

A.  M        ^^  ^^^^  about  the  end  of  the  Peloponnesian  war, 

S600.    that  Darius  Nothus  king  of  Persia  died,  after  a  reign 

Ant.  J.  C.  of  nineteen  years,  Cyrus  had  arrived  at  the  court 
*^'  before  his  death,  and  Parysatis  his  mother,  whose 
idol  he  was,  not  contented  with  having  made  hig 
peace,  notwithstanding  the  faults  he  had  committed 
in  his  government,  pressed  the  old  king  to  declare 
him  his  successor  also,  after  the  example  of  Darius 
the  first,  who  gave  Xerxes  the  preference  before  all 
his  brothers,  because  born,  as  Cyrus  was,  after  his  fa- 
ther's accession  to  the  throne.  But  Darius  did  not 
carry  his  complaisance  for  her  so  far.  He  gave  the 
crown  to  Arsaces,  his  eldest  son  by  Parysatis  also, 

'  whom  Plutarch  calls  Arsicas,  and  bequeathed  only  to 

Cyrus  the  provinces  he  had  already. 
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CONTINUED, 

During  the  first  fifteen  years  of  the  reigu  of 
Artaxerxes  Mnemon* 


C  H  A  R    I. 

Sect,  I.  formation  of  AriaxerKes  Mnemon.  Cyrus 
attempts  to  assassitmte  his  brother^  and  is  sent  into 
Asia  minor.  Cruel  revenge  of  Statir^y  wife  of  Ar- 
taxerxesy  upon  the  authors  and  accomplices  in  the 
murder  of  her  brother.  Death  of  Alcibiades^  His 
character^ 

ArSACES,  upon  ascending  the  throne,  assumed  ^J^^^ 
the  name  of  Artaxerxes,  the  same  to  whom  the    a.  M. 
Greeks  gave  the  surname  of  *  MNEMON,  from    3600. 
his  prodigious  memory,    ^  Being  near  his  father's  ^"^'i'^' 
bed  when  he  was  dying,  he  asked  him,  a  few  mo- 
ments before  he  expired,  what  had  been  the  rule  of 
his  conduct  during  so  long  and  happy  a  reign  as  his^ 
that  he  might  make  it  his  example.     It  has  been^  re- 
plied he,  to  do  always  what  justice  and  religion  required 
of  me.    Words  of  deep  sense,  and  well  worthy  of 
•being  set  up  in  letters  of  gold  in  the  palaces  of  kings, 
to  keep  them  perpetually  in  mind  of  what  ought  to 
be  the  guide  and  rule  of  all  their  actions.  -  It  is  not 
uncommon  for  princes  to  give  excellent  instructions 

»  Athen.  1.  xii.  p.  .548, 
•  Which  word  signifies  in  the  Greek,  one  of  a  good  memory. 
VOL.  III.  £  £ 
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Artax.     to  their  children  on  th^ir  death-beds,  that  would  be 

Mneinon.  ^^^e  efficacious,  if  preceded  by  their  own  examine 

and  conduct ;  without  which  they  are  as  weak  and 

impotent  as  the  sick  man  who  gives  them,  and  sd- 

dom  survive  him  long. 

^  Soon  after  Darius's  death,  the  new  king  set  out 
from  his  capital  for  the  city  of  •  Pasargades,  in  order 
to  his  coronation,  according  to  custom,  by  the  priests 
of  Pdrsia.    There  was  in  that  city  a  temple  of  the 
goddess  who  presided  in  war,  in  which  the  corona* 
tion  was  solemnized.     It  was  attended  with  very 
singular  ceremonies,  which  no  doubt  had  some  nsys- 
tenons  sense ;  though  Plutarch  does  not  explain  it. 
The  prince  at  his  consecration  took  off  his  robe  in 
the  temple,  and  put  on  that  worn  by  the  ancient 
Cyrus,  befimre  he  came  to  the  throne,  which  was  pre- 
served in  that  phoe  with  great  veneration,    ^er 
that  he  eat  a  diy  fig,  chewol  some  leaves  of  the  tur- 
pentine tree,  and  drank  a  draught  composed  of  milk 
and  vin^r.    This  might  signify,  that  the  sweets 
of  sovereign  power  are  minded  with  the  sours  of 
care  and  disquiet,  and  that,  if  the  throne  be  sur* 
rounded  with  ]dcasures  and  Honours,  it  is  also  at- 
tended with  pains  and  anxieties.  It  seems  sufficiently 
evident,  that  the  design  in  putting  the  robes  of  Cyrus 
upon  the  new  king,  was  to  make  him  understand, 
that  he  should  also  clothe  his  mind  with  the  great 
qualities  and  exalted  virtues  of  that  prince. 

Youne  Cyrus,  whose  soul  was  aU  ambition,  was 
in  despair  upon  being  for  «ver  prevented  from  as- 
cending a  throne  his  mother  had  given  him,  and  on 
seeing  the  sceptre  which  he  thought  his  right,  trans- 
ferred into  the  hands  of  his  brother.  The  bladcest 
crimes  cost  the  ambitious  nothing.  Cyrus  resolved 
to  assassinate  Artaxerxes  in  the  temple  itself,  and  in 
the  presence  of  the  whole  court,  just  when  he  took 
off  his  own,  to  put  on  the  robe  of  Cyrus.    Artax* 

*»  Pint,  in  Artax.  p.  1012. 
•  A  city  of  Persia  built  by  Cyrus  the  Great. 
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orxes  Dras  apprized  of  this  design  by  the  priest  him*  Artaz. 
$d£,  who  had  educated  his  brother,  to  whom  he  had  Mnemon, 
imparted  it.  Cyrus  was  seized  and  condemned  to 
die,  when  his  mother  Parysatis,  almost  out  of  her 
senses,  flew  to  the  place,  clasped  him  in  her  arms, 
tied  herself  to  him  with  the  tresses  of  her  hair,  fas- 
tened her  neck  to  his,  and  by  her  shridb,  and  tears, 
and  prayers,  prevailed  so  far  as  to  obtain  his  pardon, 
and  that  he  should  be  sent  back  to  his  government 
of  the  maritime  provinces.  He  carried  thither  with 
him  an  ambition  no  less  alrdent  than  before,  ¥ra&  ani- 
mated besides  with  resentment  of  the  check  he  had 
received,  and  the  warm  desire  of  revenge;and  armed 
with  an  almost  unbounded  power.  Artaacerxes  upon 
this  occasion  acted  contrary  to  the  mof:t  common 
rules  of  policy,  which  do  not  admit  ^  the  nouri^- 
ing  and  enflaming,  by  extraordinary  honours,  the 
pnde  and  haughtiness  of  a  bold  and  extferprizfAg 
young  prince  hke  Cyrus,  who  had  carried  his  p^- 
sonal  enmity  to  his  brother  so  far,  as  to  have  f e- 
solved  to  assassinate  him  with  his  own  hand,  and 
whose  ambition  for  empire  was  bo  great,  as  to  em- 
ploy the  most  criminal  methods*for  the  attainment 
of  its  end. 

^  Artaxerxes  has  espoused  S^tira.  Scarce  had 
her  husband  ascended  the  throne,  when  s.ie  employ- 
ed the  power  her  beauty  gave  her  over  him,  to 
avenge  the  death  of  her  brother  Teriteuchmes.  His- 
tory lias  not  a  more  tragical  scene,  nor  a  more  mon« 
strous  complication  of  adultery,  incest,  and  murder ; 
which,  after  having  occasioned  great  disorders  in 
the  royal  family,  terminated  at  length  in  the  most 
fatal  manner  to  ail  who  had  any  share  in  it.  But  it 
is  necessary  for  the  xeader's  knowledge  of  the  fact  to 
trace  it  from  the  beginning. 

Hidames,  Statira's  father,  a  Persian  of  very  great 
^[uaUty,  was  governor  of  one  of  the  principal  pro- 


«   CtiBS.  C.  11,  Iv. 
^  Ne  f^s  mobiles  adolesce ntium  animos  pramaturit  htnorihus  ad  iv 
ftrhwm  txtoiUreU    Tacit.  AnnaT.  1.  iv.  c.  17. 
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Artax.  vinces  of  the  empire.  Statira  was  a  lady  of  cxtraor- 
Mnctticm.  dinary  beauty,  which  induced  Artaxerxes  to  marry 
her,  who  was  then  called  Arsaces.  At  the  same  time 
Teriteuclunes,  Statira's  brother,  married  Hamcstris^ 
Arsaccs's  sister,  one  of  the  daughters  of  Darius  and 
Parysatis ;  in  favour  of  which  marriage  Tcritcuch- 
^nes,  upon  his  father's  death,  had  his  government 
given  him*  There  was  at  the  same  time  another 
sister  in  this  family,  no  less  beautiful  than  Statira» 
and  who  besides  excelled  in  the  arts  of  shooting  with 
the  bow,  and  throwing  the  dart.  Teriteuchmesber 
brother  conceived  a  crmiinal  passion  for  her,  and  to 
gratify  it  resolved  to  set  himself  at  liberty  by  killing 
Hamestris,  whom  he  had  espoused.  Darius,  having 
been  informed  of  this  project,  by  the  force  of  pre- 
sents and  promises  eng^ed  Udiastes,  Teriteudunes's 
intimate  friend  and  confident,  to  prevent  so  black  a 
design,  by  assassinating  him.  He  obeyed,  and.  had 
for  his  reward  the  government  of  him  he  had  put  to 
deaJLh  with  his  own  hands. 

Amonugst  Tcriteuchmes's  guards  was  a  son  of  Udi- 
astes, called  Mithridates,  very  mucli  attached  to  his 
master.  The  young  gentleman,  upon  hearing  that 
his  father  had  committed  this  murder  in  person,  ut- 
tered all  manner  of  imprecations  against  him,  and 
full  of  horror  for  so  infamous  and  vile  an  action, 
seized  on  the  city  of  Zaris,and  openly  revolting,  de- 
clared for  the  establishment  of  Teriteuchmes's  son. 
But  that  young  man  could  not  hold  out  long  as^ainst 
Darius.'  He  was  blocked  up  in  the  place  with  die 
son  of  Xeriteuchmes,  whom  he  had  with  him ;  and 
all  the  rest  of  the  family  of  Hidames  were  put  in 
prison,  and  delivered  to  Parysatis,  to  do  with  them 
as  that  mother,  exasperated  to  the  last  excess  by  the 
treatment  either  done  or  intended  against  her  diog^ 
ier  Hamestris,  should  think  fit.  That  cruel  princess 
began  by  causing  Roxana,  whose  beauty  had  bees 
the  occasion  of  this  evil,  to  be  sawed  in  two,  and  or- 
dered all  the  rest  to  l^e  put  to  death  except  Statira, 
whose  Hfe  she  granted  to  the  tears  and  the  most  ten^ 
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dera^nd  ardent  sdicitattons  of  Arsaces  ;  whose  lovd  Ait«f«^  *. 
for  his  wife  made  him  spare  no  pains  for  her  preser«  tfe«noiu 
ration,  though  Darius,  his  father^  believed  it  neces* 
sary,  even  for  his  own  good,  that  she  should  share 
the  same  hit  with  the  rest  of  her  family.    Such  wa» 
the  state  of  the  affair  at  the  death  of  Darixis. 

Statira,  as  soon  as  her  husband  was  upon  the 
throne,  causes  Udiastes  to  be  delivered  into  her 
bands.  She  ordered  his  tongue  to  be  torn  out,  and 
made  him  die  in  the  most  exquisite  torments  she 
could  invent,  to  punish  the  erime  which  had  occa* 
sioned  the  ruin  or  her  family.  She  gave  his  govcra* 
ment  to  ACthridates,  in  recompence  for  his  attach* 
ment  to  the  interests  of  her  family.  Psurysatis  on 
her  side  took  her  revenge  on  the  son  of  Tertteuch^ 
mes,  whom  she  caused  to  be  poisoned,  and  we  shall 
see  that  Statira's  turn  was  not  very  remote. 

We  see  here  the  terrible  effects  of  female  revenge^ 
and  in  general  of  what  excesses  they  are  capaUe, 
^o  find  themsdves  abofic  aiU  laws,  and  have  no 
other  rule  for  their  actions  than  tbdr  wiH  and  pas* 
sions. 

Cyrus,  having  resolved  to  dethrone  his  brother, 
employed  Clearchus,  the  Lacedaemonian  genend,  to 
raise  a  body  of  Grecian  troops,  under  pretence  of  a 
war,  which  that  Spartan,  was  to  carry  into  Thrace. 
I  sbifl  de£er  speaking  of  this  famous  expedition,  and 
also  of  the  death  of  Socrates,  which  happened  about 
the  tame  time ;  intending  to  treat  those  two  great 
events  in  all  the  extent  they  deserve.  It  was  ;with- 
out  doubt  with  the  same  view,  that  Cyrus  presented 
Lysander  a  galley  of  two  cubits  in  length  made  of 
ivory  and  gold,  to  congratulate  him  upon  his  naval 
victory.  That  galley  was  consecrated  to  Apollo  in 
the  temple  of  Ddphos.  Lysander  went  soon  after 
to  Sardis,  charged  with  magnificent  presents  for  Cy* 
rus  from  the  afiies. 

It  was  upon  that  occasion  Cyrus  had  the  celebrate 
ed  conversation  with  Lysander  related  by  Xenophon, 
god  which  Cicero  after  him  has  appEed  so  beauti^ 
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AttM.  folly.  That  joung  *  prince,  who  piqued  himself 
MnenKm.  more  upon  his  integrity  and  politeness  than  nobi- 
lity and  grandeur,  pleased  himself  witl^  conducting 
in  person  so  illustrious  a  guest  through  his  gardens, 
ana  to*  make  him  observe  the  various  beauties  of 
them.  Lysander,  struck  with  so  fine  a  prospect,  ad^ 
mired  the  manner  in  which  the  several  parts  were 
laid  out,  the  height  and  projection  of  the  trees,  the 
fieatness  and  disposition  of  the  walks;  the  abun-* 
dance  of  fruits,  planted  with  an  art  which  had  known 
how  to  unite  the  useful  with  the  agreeable ;  the 
beauty  of  the  parterres,  and  the  jjlowing  variety  of 
flowers,  exhaling  odours  universally  throughout  the 
delightful  scene,  "  Every  thing  charms  and  tran&f 
**.  ports  me  in  this  place,"  said  Lysander,  addressing 
himself  to  Cyrus;  "  but  what  strikes  me  most,  isi 
the  exquisite  taste  and  elegant  industry  of  the  per- 
son, who  drew  the  plan  of  the  several  parts  of 
this  garden,  and  gave  it  the  fine  order,  wonder- 
**  fill  disposition,  and  haj^iness  of  symmetry,  which 
*•  I  cannot  sufficiently  admire.*'  Cyrus,  infinitely 
pleased  with  this  discourse,  replied,  "  It  was  I  that 
drew  the  plan,  and  entirely  marked  it  out ;  and 
not  only  that,  many  of  the  trees,  which  you  sec, 
*'  were  planted  with  my  own  hands."  •*  What,** 
replied  Lysander,  considering  him  from  head  to  foot, 
^^  is  k  possible  with  these  purple  robes  and  splendid 

♦  N^ftat  SoCf'oiei  in  eo  libro  Cyrum  miMrem^  regem  Penarum^ 
proTMianttm  ingehto  at  que  imperii  gloria'^  cum  Lif sender  LaeetUtmomm^ 
vir  tummig  virtutis^  vdnisset  ad  ewn  SardeSf  cique  dona  a  seem  atiuiii'' 
set 9  et  ceteris  in  rebM*  ci,wem  erga  LffUndmm  aiquc  humanum  fuiue^  H 
ei  quemdmn  cnntepium  agrum  diiigenter  eoMitmm  Mtendisse.  Cum  autem 
sdmh'iiretui'  I^^satider  etproceri'aies  trhorvm^  et  directos  in  quinetmetm 
Ofd  nesm  Sf  b'umwn  fuhadlam  atqve  pvram^  4*  suavifatem  odorwu  qui  ^jf^T 
rentur  cjturibm  ;  turn  eum  dixisscf  mirtiri  $e  nan  modo  ditigewiiam^  ttd 
fCiam  sqlertiam  tjvsy  a  quo  essent  ilia  dimensa  at  que  descripte*  Et  ei 
Cyrmn  rtipondwe :  jilqui  ego  ista  sum  dimsfisus^  tnei  stmi  erdiaeSf  nrai 
deseriptiOf  mult^  etiam  istanim  arlorttm  tnca  mattu  sunt  fai^m  Turn 
^l^f^tmdrifmf  wtueniem  ejus  furpuram  et  ni totem  corp9ris^  omatvmque 
Persicum  mMito  auro  ?nultisqve  gemmiSy  diuissc :  Rccte  vera  te^  Cyrf, 
htaiwn  fertntfy  quortiam  virfufi  futf  firtuna  cpnjunctti  est,  Cic.de 
Senec-  n.  59. 
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**  vestments,  those  strings  of  Jewels  and  bracelets  oif  Artai. 

*^  gold,  those  buskins  so  richly  embroidered,  that  Mn€»©ft« 

•*  you  could  play  the  gardener,  and  employ  your' 

<«  royal  hands  in  planting  trees  1"    **  Does  that  sur- 

**  prize  you  ?'*  said  Cyrus  j    "  I  swear  by  the  god 

•*  *  Mithras,  that  when  my  health  admits,  I  never  sit 

**  down  to  table  without  having  made  myself  sweat 

*/  with  some  fatigue  or  other,  cither  in  military  ex- 

"  ercise,  rural  labour,  or  some  other  toilsome  em- 

**  ployment,  to  which  I  apply  with  pleasure,  and 

**  without  sparing  myself.*'    Lysander  was  amazed 

at  this  discourse,  and  pressing  him  by  the  hand ; 

t "  Cyrus,**  said  he,  "  you  are  truly  happy,  and 

**  deserve  your  high  fortune ;  because  you  unite  it 

**  with  virtue.*' 

Aldbiades  was  at  no  pain  to  discover  the  mystery 
of  the  levies  made  by  Cyrus,  and  went  into  the  pro* 
vince  of  Pharnabasus,  with  design  to  proceed  to  the 
court  of  Persia,  and  to  apprise  Artaxerxes  of  the 
scheme  laid  against  him.  Had  he  arrived  there,  ^ 
discovery  of  such  importance  had  infallibly  pro* 
cured  hun  the  favour  of  that  prince,  and  the  assist* 
ance  he  wanted  for  the  re-establishment  of  hii  coun* 
try.  But  the  Lacedaemonian  partisans  at  Athens, 
tliat  is  to  say,  the  thirty  tyrants,  afmrehended  the  in* 
trigues  of  so  superior  a  genius  as  his,  and  represent* 
cd  to  their  masters,  that  they  were  inevitably  ruined 
if  they  did  not  find  means  to  rid  themsdves  of  Aid* 
blades.  The  Lacedxmdnians  thereupon  wrote  to 
Pharnabasus,  and  with  an  abject  meanness  not  to  be 
excused,  and  which  shewed  how  much  Sparta  l|ad 
degenerated  from  her  ancient  manners,  ODude  pres- 
sing instances  to  him,  to  deliver  them  «t  any  rate 
from  so  formidable  an  enemy.  The  satrap  complied 
tp  their  wisiu    Aldbiades  wai  then  in  a  snuU  towa 

*  The  Persians  ^adored  the  ton  under  diat  name,  irfio  was 
t}xeir  principal  god. 

]^ecte  verb  te,  Cjfrc,  beatunnftrunt^  ^npn'mm  V^Mi  tvsf  fortune  C9P^ 
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Artftv.  of  Fhrygia,  where  he  lived  with  his  concaUne  *  Ti^ 
IfafflKm.  mandra.  Those  who  were  sent  to  kifl  him,  not  dar, 
ing  to  enter  his  house,  contented  themsdves  with 
surrounding  and  setting  it  on  fire.  Aldbiades,  hav- 
ing quitted  it  through  the  flames  sword  in  hand,  the 
Barbarians  were  afraid  to  stay  to  come  to  blows  with 
him,  but  flying  and  retreating  as  he  advanced,  thejr 
poured  their  darts  and  arrows  upon  him,  and  he  feU 
dead  ufMDn  the  spot.  Timandra  took  up  his  body, 
and  having  adorned  and  covered  it  with  the  finest 
robes  flie  had,  flie  made  as  magnificent  a  funeral  for 
it,  as  her  present  condition  wc^d  admit. 

Such  was  the  end  of  Alcibiades,  whose  great  vir- 
tues were  stifled  and  suppressed  by  stm  greater 
vices,  t  It  is  not  easy  to  say,  whether  his  good  or 
bad  qualities  were  most  pernicious  to  his  country  j 
for  with  the  one  he  deceived,  and  with  the  other  be 
oppressed  it.  In  him  distinguished  valour  wa^ 
united  with  nobility  of  bloocL  His  person  was 
beautiful  and  findy  made,  he  was  eloquent,  of  great 
ability  in  aflairs,  insinuating,  and  formed  for  charms 
ing  all  mankind.  He  loved  glory;  but  without 
prgudice  to  his  inclination  for  pleasure ;  nor  was 
tie  so  fond  of  pleasure,  as  to  neglect  his  dory  for  it. 
He  knew  how  to  give  into,  or  abstract  himself  froni 
it,  according  to  the  situation  of  his  aflairs.  Never 
was  there  ductility  of  genius  equal  to  his.  He  me- 
tamorphosed hintself  with  incredible  lacifity,  like  a 
IVoteus^  into  the  nMst  contrary  forms,  and  suf^x)rt- 
ed  them  all  with  as  much  ease  and  grace,  as  if  each 
had  been  natural  to  him. 

This  convertibiHty  of  characMr  according  to  occa- 
^ons,  the  customs  of  countries,  and  his  own  inte- 
rests, discovers  sm  heart  void  of  principles,  without 
mther  truth  or  justice.  He  did  not  confine  himsdf 
either  to  religion,virtue,  laws,  duties,  or  his  countr)% 

*  It  was  said  that  Lais  the  famous  coartezany  called  the  Co- 
rinthian, was  the  daughter  of  this  Timandra. 

•f  Cujus  nesciQ  utrttm  6o?7«  an  tit ''a  pafria  pcnt'troshirafuet  Uii ;  itUt 
eifm  ctve.i  suos  decepiU  hh  «ffl  r;>.      \  al.  Max.  1.  iii.  c.  (• 
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fiBs  sde  nde  of  action  was  his  private  ambilion,  to  Anax. 
which  he  reduced  every  thing.  His  aim  was  toMnemoo* 
please,  to  dazzk,  and  be  beloved  ;  but  at  the  sanie 
time  to  subject  those  he  soothed.  He  fiaivoured  them 
only  as  they  served  his  purposes ;  and  made  his  cor- 
respcmdence  and  society  a  means  for  engrossing 
every  thing  to  himself. 

His  Ufe  was  a  perpetual  nurture  of  ^ood  and  evil. 
His  sallies  for  virtue  w;ere  ill-sustained,  and  quickly 
degenerated  into  vices  and  crimes,  very  little  to  the 
honour  of  the  instructions  of  that  great  philosopher, 
who  took  no  small  pains  to  cultivate  him  into  a  nan 
of  worth.  His  actions  were  glorious  ;  but  without 
rule  or  principle.  His  character  was  elevated  and 
ffrand;  but  without  connection  and  consistence. 
He  was  successively  the  support  and  terror  of  the 
JLacedaemonians  and  Persians.  He  was  either  the 
misfortune  or  refuge  of  his  own  country,  according 
to  his  declaring  for  or  against  it.  In  fine,  he  was  the 
author  of  an  universal  destructive  war  in  Greece, 
from  the  9ole  motive  of  commanding,  by  inducing 
the  Athenians  to  besiege  Syracuse  ;  much  less  from 
the  hope  of  con<]uering  Sicily,  and  afterwards  Africa, 
than  with  the  design  of  keeping  Athens  in  depen- 
dence upon  himself;  convinced,  that  having  to  deal 
with  an  inconstant,  suspicious,  ungrateful,  jealous 
people,  averse  to  those  that  governed,  it  was  neces* 
sary  to  engage  them  continually  in  some  great  affidr, 
in  ordq:  to  make  iiis  services  always  necessary  to 
them,  9nd  that  they  piiffht  not  be  at  leisure  to  ex.- 
amine,  censure,  and  condemn  his  conduct. 

He  had  thq  ^e  generally  experienced  by  persons 
pf  his  character,  and  of  which  they  cannot  reason* 
ably  cpmplain*  He  never  loved  any  one,  himself 
|>eing  his  sole  nciotive  i  nor  ever  found  a  friend.  He 
linule  it  his  merit  and  glory  to  amuse  all  men,  and 
nobody  confided  in.  or  adhered  to,  him.  His  sole 
view  was  to  live  witl^  splendor,  and  to  lord  it  uni- 
versally ;  and  he  perished  miserably,  abandoned  by 
the  whole  world,  and  obliged  at  his  death  to  the 
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Artax.     feeble  services  and  impotent  zeal  of  one  only  wo- 
**'*^™^*^*  man  for  the  last  honours  rendered  to  his  remains. 

.  About  this  time  died  Democritus  the  philosopher, 
of  whom  more  will  be  s«ud  elsewhere. 

Sect.  II.  The  Thirty  escercise  the  most  horrid cruebies 
at  Athens.  They  put  Theramenes^  one  tf  their  coU 
leagues^  to  death.  Socrates  takes  his  defence  uf>on 
himself.  Thrasybulus  attacks  the  tyrants^  makes  him- 
self master  of  Athens^  and  restores  his  liberty. 

1  HE  council  of  Thirty,  established  at  Athens  by 
Lysander,  committed  the  most  execrable  crudti^. 
Upon  pretence  of  restraining  the  multitude  within 
their  dufjr,  and  to  prevent  seditions,  they  had  caused 
guards  to  be  assigned  them,  and  armed  three  thou- 
sand of  the  citizens  for  that  service,  and  at  the  same 
time  disarmed  all  the*  rest.  The  whole  dty  was  in 
the  utmost  terror  and  dismay.  Whoever  opposed 
their  injustice  and  violence,  became  the  victims  of 
them.  Riches  were  a  crime,  tKat  never  failed  of 
drawing  a  sentence  upon  their  owners,  always  fbt 
lowed  with  death,  and  the  confiscation  of  estates ; 
which  thfe  thirty  tyrants  divided  amongst  themselves. 
They  put  more  people  to  death,  says  Xenophon,  in 
eight  months  of  peace,  than  the  enemies  had  done 
in  a  war  of  thirty  years. 

The  two  most  considerable  persons  of  die  Thirty 
were  Critias  and  Theramenes,  wlio  at  first  lived  in 
great  union,  and  always  acted  in  concert  with  each 
other.  The  latter  had  some  honour,  and  loved  his 
country.  When  he  saw  with  what  an  excess  of  vio- 
lence and  cruelty  his  colleagues  behaved,  he  declared 
openly  against  them,  and  tnereby  drew  thdr  resent- 
ment upon  him.  €ritias  became  his  most  mortal 
enemy,  and  acted  as  informer  against  him  before  the 
senate,  accusing  him  of  disturbing  the  tranquillity  of 
the  state,  and  of  designing  to  subvert  the  present 

^  Xenoph.  Hist.  1.  ii.  p.  462,  «c  479.     Diod.  1.  xiv.p,  2$&-^ 
23S,    Justin.  l.v.  C.8,  20. 
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governtnfcnf.    As  he  perceived,  that  the  defence  of  Anax. 
Theramcnes  was  heard  with  silence  and  approbation,  Mncmoti. 
he  was  afraid,  that  if  the  afiair  was  left  to  the  decision 
of  the  senate,  they  would  acquit  him.   Having  there* 
fore  caused  aband  of  young  men,  whom  he  had  armed 
with  poniards,  to  advance  to  the  bar,  he  said  that  he 
thought  it  the  duty  of  a  supreme  magistrate  to 
prevent  justice  from  being  abused,   and  that  he 
should  act  conformably  upon  this  occasion.    "  But,*' 
continued  he,  ^  as  the  law  does  not  admit,  that  any 
^  of  the  three  thousand  should  be  put   to  death 
*^  without  the  consent  of  the  senate,  I  exclude  The- 
^*  ramenes  from  that  number,  and  condemn  him  to 
•*  die  in  virtue  of  my  own  and  my  colleagues  autho- 
**  rity."    Theranienes  upon  these  words,   leaping 
upon  the  altir;  *^  I  demand,'*  said  he,  ^^  Athenians, 
*^  that  I  may  be  tried  according  to  the  laws;  which 
^  cannot  be  refused  me  without  manifest  injustice. 
^^  Not  that  I  imagine,  that  the  goodness  of  my 
^  cause  will  aVail  me  any  thing,  or  the  sanction  of 
^  ^tars  protect  mfr,  but  I  woukl  shew  at  least,  that 
f  ^  my  enemies  respect  neither  the  gods  nor  men. 
*^  What  most  astonishes  me  is,  that  persons  of  your 
^^  wisdom  do  not  aee,  that  your  own  names  may  as 
^^  ea^y  be  struck  out  of  the  list  of  the  citizens,  as 
^*  that  of  Theramenes.*'     Critias  upon  this  ordered 
the  officers  of  justice  to  pull  him  down  from  the  al* 
tar.    An  universal  silence  and  terror  ensued  upon 
the  sight  of  the  armed  soldiers,  that  surrounded  the 
senate.     Of  all  the  senators,  only  Socrates,  whose 
disciple  Theramenes  had  been,  took  upon  him  his 
defence,  and  opposed  the  officers  of  justice*    But 
his  weak  endeavours  could  not  deliver  Theramenes, 
who  was  led  to  the  place  of  execution,  notwith- 
standing all  he  could  do,  through  crouds  of  the  dti- 
sens,  who  saw  with  tears,  in  the  fate  of  a  man 
equally  considerable  for  his  love  of  liberty  and  the 

great  services  he  had  done  his  country,  what  they 
ad  to  fear  for  themselves.     When  they  presented 
\iim  the  hemlock,  that  is,  the  poison,  (which  was 
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Artaz*  the;  manner  of  putting  the  citizens  of  Adiens  €9 
death,)  he  took  it  with  an  intrepid  air,  and  after 
having  drank  it,  he  poured  the  bottom  upon  the 
table,  after  the  usual  manner  observed  in  feasts  or 
pubKck  rejoicings,  saying.  This  for  the  noble  Critims. 
Xenophon  rdates  this  circumstance,  inconsiderable 
in  itsdf,  to  shew,  says  he,  the  tranquility  of  Thcnu 
menes  in  his  last  moments. 

The  tyrants  delivered  from  a  colleague,  whose  pre- 
sence alone  was  a  continual  reproach  to  them,  no 
k>nger  observed  any  measures.  Nothing  p»sed 
throughout  the  city  but  imprisonments  andmur* 
ders.  *  Every  body  trembled  for  themselves  or 
their  friends*  The  general  desolation  had  no  reme- 
dy, nor  was  there  any  hope  of  regaining  their  liberty. 
Where  had  they  then  as  many  f  mrnoodius's  as  they 
had  tyrants?  Terror  had  taken  entire  possession  m 
their  minds,  whilst  the  whole  city  defdored  m  se- 
cret their  loss  of  liberty,  without  having  (Mie  amoru|St 
them  generous  enough  toattenfipt  thebres^ng  ofits 
chains.  The  Athenian  people  seemed  to  have  k>9t  that 
valour,  which  till  then  had  made  them  awfril  and  ter- 
riUe  to  their  neighbours  and  enemies.  They  seeiiied 
to  have  lost  the  very  use  of  speech ;  hot  daring  to  vent 
the  least  complaint,  lest  it  should  be  made  a  capital 
crime  in  them.  Socrates  only  ccmtinued  intrepid.  He 
consoled  the  afflicted  senate,  animated  the  despcmding 
citizens,  and  set  all  men  an  admirable  example  <x 
courage  and  resolution ;  preserving  his  liberty,  ajid 
sustaining  his  port  in  the  midst  of  thirty  tyrants, 
who  made  all  else  tremble,  but  could  never  shake 
the  constancy  of  Socrates  with  their  me|iaces«  *  Cri- 

*  Xenoph.  memorab.  1.  i.  p-  716,  717. 

♦  Poterntne  chitas  ilia  conquiescnc^  in  qua  tot  tyrattni  erant^  qut$ 
safelliies  essentf  Ne  spes  qnidem  rtlla  recipiend^  liiniatis  animis  poterat 
^fftrri^  nee  ttlli  remedio  locus  apparekat  centra  t^ntmn  vim  makrwm^ 
Un^e  ^im  misers  civitati  tot  Harwiodios t  Sooa^  tttmen m  meiBp  trmtf 
ct  lugni/es  patres  consolabatur^  tt  desper antes  de  repuhiica  exljortaha^-^. 
et  imitari  li^lentihus  magnum  circumferehnt  exemplary  cum  infa'  trigiuta. 
dominos  liber  incederet,     Senec.  de  tranquil,  anitn.  c.  lii. 

t  Harmodius  formed  a  conspiracy  for  tlie  deliverance  ^C 
Athens  from  the  tyranny  of  the  Pisistratides, 
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4ia69  who  had  been  his  pupil,  was  the  first  to  declare  Artax. 
SQOSt  openly  against  him,  taking  offence  at  the  free  Mnemoi!. 
and  ixdd  discourses  which  he  held  against  the  go- 
vernment of  the  Thirty.  He  went  so  far  as  to  pro- 
hibit his  instructing  the  youth;  but  Socrates,  who 
Deither  acknowledged  his  authority,  nor  feared  the 
violent  e&cts  of  it,  paid  no  regard  to  so  y^%^  an 
order.         ^  ^  ,' 

AU  the  citizens  of  any  consideration  in  Athens, 
and  who  retsdned  a  love  of  liberty,  quitted  a  place 
reduced  to  so  hard  and  shameful  a  slavery,  and 
sought  elsewhere  an  asylum  and  retreat,  where  they 
might  live  in  sa£ety.  At  the  head  of  these  was  Thra- 
sybiilus,  a  person  of  extraordinary  merit,  who  be- 
held with  the  most  lively  affliction  the  miseries  of 
bi&  country.  The  Lacedaemonians  had  the  inhuma- 
nity to  endeavour  to  deprive  those  unhappy  fugitives 
of  this  last  resource.  They,  published  an  edict  to 
prohibit  the  cities  of  Greece  from  giving  them  re- 
tugCy  decreed  that  they  should  be  delivered  up  to 
the  thirty  tyrants,  and  ccmdemned  all  such  as  should 
contravene  the  execution  of  this  edict,  to  pay  a  fine 
of  five  talents.  Only  two  dries  rejected  with  dis- 
dain  ao  unjust  an  ordinance,  Megara  and  Thebes; 
the  latter  of  which  made  a  decree  to  punish  all  per* 
sons  whatsoever,  that  should  see  an  Athenian  at* 
tacked  by  ius  enemies  without  doing  his  utmost  to 
assist  him.  Lysias,  an  orator  of  Syracuse,  who  had 
been  banished  by  the  Thirty,  *  raised  five  hundred 
soldiers  at  his  own  expence,  and  sent  them  to  the 
aid  of  the  common  country  of  eloquence. 

Thrasybulus  lost  no  time.  After  having  taken 
Phyla,  a  small  fort  in  Attica,  he  marched  to  the 
Pinctts,  of  which  he  made  himself  master.  The 
Thirty  flew  thither  with  their  troops,  and  a  battle 
sufficiently  warm  ensued.  But  as  the  soldiers  on 
one  fide  fought  with  valour  and  vigour  for  their 
liberty,  and  on  the  other  with  indolence  and  neglect 

•  Ss^higentos  milifeff  sfipcmiio  suo  instructos^  in  autciUum  patria  cotn* 
mmdi  elofuenii^e  misit,     Justin.  L  ▼•  c.  9. 
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Altar,  for  the  power  of  others,  the  succ^s  was  not  donbt*^ 
Mnemon.fjj^  but  followed  the  better  cause.  The  tyniH» 
were  overthrown.  Critias  was  killed  upcm  the  spot. 
And  as  the  rest  of  the  army  were  taking  to  flighty 
Thrasybulus  cried  out;  "  Wherefore  do  you  fly 
^^  from  me  as  from  a  victor,  rather  than  assist  me 
**  as  the  avenger  of  your  liberty?  We  are  not  ene- 
•*  mies,  but  fdlow-citizens;  nor  have  we  dedared 
<^  war  against  the  dty,  but  agaa»r  tiie  drirty  ty- 
^^  rants/'  He  continued  with  bidding  them  remem* 
ber,  that  they  had  the  same  origin,  country,  bws, 
and  religion;  he  exhorted  them  to  compassionatis 
their  exiled  brethren,  to  restore  thdr  country  to 
them,  and  resume  their  liberty  themselves.  Hiis 
ctiscourse  had  suitable  effects.  The  army,  upon 
their  return  to  Athens,  expelled  the  Thirty,  aad 
substituted  ten  persons  to  govern  in  their  room, 
whose  conduct  proved.no  better  than  theirs. 

It  is  a  matter  of  surprize,  that  so  sudden,  so  uni« 
versal,  so  tenadous,  and  so  uniform  a  ccmqnntcy 
against  the  publick  good,  should  always  actuate  tl^ 
several  bodies  of  persons  established  in  the  admini- 
stration of  this  government.  This  wc  have  seen  in 
the  Four  Hundred  formerly  chosen  by  Athens;  again 
in  the  Thirty ;  and  now  in  the  Ten.  And  what  aug<> 
ments  our  wonder  is,  that  this  passion  for  tyranny 
should  possess  so  immediatdy  republicans,  bom  in 
the  bosom  of  liberty,  accustomed  to  an  equality  of 
condition  on  which  it  is  founded,  and  prindpfed 
from  their  earliest  infancy  in  an  abhorrence  of  all 
subjection  and  dependency.  ^  There  must  be  on  the 
one  side  in  power  and  authority  some  violent  im- 
pulse, to  actuate  in  this  manner  so  many  persons, 
of  whom  many,  ho  doubt,  were  not  without  senti* 
ments  of  virtue  and  honour;  apd  to  tKUfiish  so  sud- 
denly the  prindples  and  manners  natural  to  them; 
and  on  the  other  an  excessive  propensity  in  the 
mind  of  man  to  subject  his  equals,  to  rule  over  them 

'  Fi  Jominatlcftis  awvulsui^     Tacit. 
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imperiously,  to  carry  him  on  to  the  last  extremes  Artaz. 
of  oppression  and  cruelty,  and  to  make  him  forget  Mnemon. 
at  once  all  laws,  nature,  and  religion. 

The  Thirty  being  £allen  from  their  power  and 
hopes^  sent  deputies  to  Lacedaemon  to  demand  aid» 
It  was  not  Lysander's  fault,  who  was  sent  to  them 
with  troops,  that  the  tyrants  were  not  re-established. 
But  king  Pausanias,  moved  with  compassion  for  the 
deplorable  condition,  to  which  a  city,  once  so  flou- 
rishing, was  reduced,  had  the  generosity  to  £iyour 
the  Athenians  in  secret,  and  at  length  obtained  a 
peace  for  them.  It  was  sealed  with  the  blood  of  the 
tyrants,  who,  having  taken  arms  to  reinst^e  them- 
selves in  the  government,  and  being  present  at  a 
parley  for  that  purpose,  were  all  put  to  the  sword, 
and  left  Athens  in  the  full  possession  of  its  liberty. 
All  the  exiles  were  recalled.  Thrasybulus  at  that 
timeprqposed  the  celebrated  amnesty,  by  which  the 
citizens  engaged  upon  oath  that  all  past  transactions 
should  be  buried  in  oblivion.  The  government  was 
re-established  upon  its  ancient  foot,  the  laws  restored 
to  their  pristine  vigour,  and  magistrates  elected  with 
the  usual  forms. 

I  cannot  forbear  observing  in  this  place  the  wisdom 
and  moderation  of  Thrasybulus,  so  salutary  and  essen- 
tia^  after  so  long  a  continuance  of  domestick  trou- 
bles. This  is  one  of  the  finest  events  in  ancient  his- 
tory, worthy  t|ie  Athenian  lenity  and  benevolence, 
and  has  served  as  a  model  to  successive  ages  in  good 
governments. 

Never  had  tyranny  been  more  cruel  and  bloody 
than  that  the  Athenians  had  lately  thrown  off. 
Every  house  was  in  mourning;  every  family  be- 
wailed the  loss  of  some  relation.  It  had  been  a  se- 
ries of  publick  robbery  and  rapine,  in  which  licence 
and  impunity  had  authorized  all  manner  of  crimes. 
The  people  seemed  to  have  a  right  to  demand  the 
blood  of  all  accomplices  in  such  notorious  malversa- 
tions, and  even  the  interest  of  the  state  to  authorize 
such  a  claim,  that  by  exemplary  severities  guch  enor- 
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Arttz.  moas  crimes  might  be  prevented  fbrtheiutnre.  fink 
Mnemon.  Thrasybulus  rising  ibove  thoac  sentiments,  ftom  the 
superiority  of  his  more  extenave  genius,  and  the 
views  of  a  more  discerning  and  profound  pdicy, 
foresaw,  that  by  giving  in  to  the  punishment  of  the 
guilty,  eternal  seeds  of  discord  amd  enmity  would 
remain,  to  weaken  the  repubUck  by  domestickcHvi- 
sions,  which  it  was  necessary  to  unite  against  the 
common  enemy,  and  occasion  the  loss  to  the  state 
cf  i  great  number  of  citizens,  who^  mi^t  render  it 
important  services  from  the  view  itself  of  making 
amends  for  past  misbehaviour* 

Such  a  conduct  after  great  troubles  in  a  state  has 
ah^ays  seemed,  with  the  aUest  politicians,  the  most 
certain  and  ready  means  to  restore  the  publick  peaoe 
and  tranquillity.  *  Cicero,  when  Rcane  was  divided 
into  two  factions  upon  the  occasion  of  Caesar's  death, 
who  had  been  killed  by  the  conspirators,  calling  to 
mind  this  celebrated  amnesty,  proposed,  after  the 
example  of  the  Athenians,  to  bury  all  that  had  pas- 
sed in  eternal  oblivion*  ^  Cardinal  Mazarin  observed 
to  Don  I^wis  de  Haro,  prime  minister  of  Spain, 
that  this  gentle  and  humane  conduct  in  France  had 
prevented  the  troubles  and  revolts  of  that  kingdom 
from  having  any  fatal  consequences,  and  that  the 
king  had  not  lost  afoot  of  land  by  them  to  that  day; 
whereas  the  inflexible  severity  of  the  Spanbrds  was 
the  occasion^  that  the  stibjects  of  that  monarchy^  whenever 
they  threw  off  the  mask^  never  returned  to  their  obedi- 
ence  but  by  the  force  of  arms  %  which  sufficiently  appears^ 
says  he,  in  the  example  of  the  Hollanders^  who  are  in 

»  Let.  XV.  of  Card.  Mar* 

*  In  4tdem  TeUurli  convocaii  sumtu;  in  quo  templof  quantum  in  mi 
fu it i  jec't  fundcmentvm pacts ;  Athenienslumque  renova'oi  vetui  exempbm^ 
Gracum  ttiam  f  verbum  usurfa^ij  que  J  turn  in  sedandis  discordsii  usur» 
povtrat  civitas  illa\  atqta  omntm  memoriam  discordiarum  Msvioiii 
tetnpiterna  delandam  censu'u     Philip,  i.  n.  1. 

f  Some  believe  that  word  was  dfAn^ix;  but  as  it  is  not  found 
in  the  historians,  who  have  treated  this  fact,  it  is  more  likely, 
that  it  was  f^j  fjLfnaiKxxiiffitv^  which  has  the  same  sense,  and  is  used 
by  them  all. 
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the  peaceahk  possession  of  many  provinces^  that  not  an  agi  Anzx* 
ago  were  the  patrimony  of  the  king  of  Spain.  Mnemoiu 

Diodonis  Siculus  takes  occasion  from  the  thirty 
tyrants  of  Athens,  whose  immoderate  ambition  in* 
duced  them  to  treat  their  country  with  the  most  ex* 
cessTve  cruelties,  to  observe  how  unfortunate  it  is 
for  *  persons  in  power  to  want  a  sense  of  honour, 
and  to  disregard  either  the  present  opinion,  or  the 
judgment  posterity  will  form  of  their  conduct:  For 
from  the  contempt  of  reputation  the  transition  is 
too  common  to  that  of  virtue  itself.  They  may 
perhaps,  by  the  awe  of  their  power,  suppress  for 
some  time  the  publick  voice,  and  impose  a  forced 
silence  upon  censure;  but  the  more  constraint  they 
lay  upon  it  during  their  lives,  the  more  liberal  will 
it  be  after  their  deaths  of  complaints  and  reproaches, 
and  the  more  infamy  and  imputation  will  be  aflSLxed 
to  their  memories.  The  power  of  the  Thirty  was  of 
a  very  short  duration;  thdr  guilt  immortal,  which 
will  be  remembered  with  abhorrence  throughout 
all  ages,  whilst  their  names  wiU  be  recorded  in  his- 
tory only  to  render  them  odious,  and  to  make  their 
crimes  detestable.  He  applies  the  same  reflection  to 
the  Lacedaemonians,  who  after  having  made  them- 
selves masters  of  Greece  by  a  wise  and  moderate 
conduct,  fell  from  that  glory,  through  the  severity, 
haughtiness,  and  injustice,  with  which  they  treatied 
their  allies.  There  is  doubtless  no  reader,  whom 
their  abject  and  cruel  jealousy,  in  regard  to  Athens 
enslaved  and  humbled,  has  not  prejudiced  against 
them;  nor  is  there  any  resemblance  in  such  beha- 
viour of  the  greatness  of  mind  and  noble  generosity 
of  ancient  Sparta;  so  much  power  have  the  lust  of 
dominion  and  prosperity  over  even  virtuous  men.  ' 
Diodorus  concludes  his  reflection  with  a  maxim  very 

*  Cetera  princlpihus  stathn  adesse :  vmim  in^at'tahiltter  parandum^ 
program  8Ut  memorlam  ;  nam  contemptdfamdy  contemjil  vlr lutes — Quo 
magis  socordtam  corum  inridcri  hbety  qui  pr^senti  poientid  arc  u  it  ex  in* 
gui posse  etiam  sequentis  avi  memor,am'-".<uum  clique  decus  pQiteritas  r#« 
pendit*    Tacit.  Annal,  1.  iv^  c.  30,  &  85. 
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Artax.  true,  though  very  little  known :  "  ITic  greatness  and 
Mnemon,  <«  majesty  of  princes,"  says  he,  (and  the  same  may  be 
said  of  all  persons  in  high  authority,)  ^  can  be  sup- 
**  ported  only  by  humanity  and  justice  with  regard 
*'  to  their  subjects ;  as  on  the  contrary,  they  are 
*♦  ruined  and  destroyed  by  a  cruel  and  opprcsrfve 
**  government,  which  never  fails  to  draw  upon  them 
'^  the  hatred  of  their  people.** 

Sect.  III.  Lysander  abuses  his  power  in  an  extracrdi' 
nary  mannen  He  is  recalled  to  Sparta  upon  the  com- 
plaint  of  Pharnabastis. 

jolS  Lysander  had  the  greatest  share  in  the  cele- 
brated exploits,  which  had  raised  the  glory  of  the 
Lacedaemonians'  to  so  high  a  pitch;    so  had  he 

'  acquired  a  degree  of  power  and  authority,  of  which 
there  was  no  example  before  in  Sparta ;  but  he  suf- 
fereJ  himself  to  be  carried  away  by  a  presumption 
and  vanity  still  greater  than  his  power.  Hfe  permit- 
ted the  Grecian  cities,  to  dedicate  altars  to  him  as  to 

,  a  god,  and  to  offer  sacrifices,  and  sing  hymns  and 
canticles  in  honour  of  hini*  The  Samians  ordained 
by  a  publick  decree,  that  the  feasts  celebrated  in 
honour  of  Juno,  and  which  bore  the  name  of  that 
goddess,  should  be  called  the  feasts  of  Lysander.  H^ 
had  always  a  crowd  of  poets  about  him,  (who  arc 
often  a  tribe  of  venal  flatterers,)  that  emulated  each 
other  in  singing  his  great  exploits,  for  which  they 
were  magnilicently  paid.  Praise  is  undoubtedly  due 
to  noble  deeds ;  but  diminishes  their  lustre  when 
either  forged  or  excessive. 

This  sort  of  vanity  and  ambition,  had  he  stopt 

.  th^re,  would  have  hurt  only  himself,  by  exposing 
hiin  to  envy  and  contempt ;  but  a  natural  conse- 
quence of  it  was,  that  through  his  arrogance  and 
pride,  in  conjunction  with  the  incessant  flatteries  of 
those  around  him,  he  carried  the  spirit  of  commsmd 

^  Plut.  in  Lys.  p.  44S— 4411, 
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and  authority  to  an  insupportable  excess,  and  ob-  ^J^^°^ 
served  no  longer  any  measures  either  in  rewarding  ^°""^- 
or  punishing.  The  absolute  government  of  cities 
■with  ty ranniclc  power  were  the  bruits  of  his  friendship, 
and  the  ties  of  hospitality  with  him  ;  and  only  th^ 
death  of  those  he  hated,  cduld  put  an  end  to  his  re- 
sentment and  displeasure,  withoiit  its  being  possible 
to  escape  his  vengeance.  What  Sylla  caused  to  be 
Inscribed  upon  his  tomb,  might  with  equal  propriety 
have  been  engraved  upon  Lysander's:  That  no  maa 
had  ever  surpassed  him  in  doing  good  to  his  friends, 
"or  evil  to  his  enemies. 

Treachery  and  perjury  cost  him  nothing  whenever 
they  promoted  his  designs ;  nor  was  he  less  crud 
than  revengeful ;  of  which  what  he  did  at  Miletufe 
is  a  sufficient  proof.  Apprehending  that  those  who 
were  at  the  head  of  the  people  would  escape  him,  ht 
swore  not  to  do  them  any  hurt.  Those  unfortunates 
gave  credit  to  his  oath,  and  no  sooner  appeared  in 
publick,  than  they  were  put  to  the  sword  with  his 
consent  by  the  nobility,  who  killed  them  all,  though 
no  less  than  eight  hundred.  The  number  of  those 
in  the  party  of  the  people,  whom  he  caused  to  bt 
massacred  in  the  other  cities,  is  incredible ;  for  hfc 
did  not  only  destroy  to  satiate  his  own  resentments, 
but  to  serve  in  all  places  the  enmity,  malice,  and 
avarice  of  his  friends,  whom  he  supported  in  gratify- 
ing their  passions  by  the  death  of  their  enemies. 

There  was  no  kind  of  injustice  and  violence  which 
the  people  did  not  suffer  under  the  government  6f 
Lysander ;  whilst  the  Lacedaemonians,  who  were  suf- 
ficiently informed  of  his  conduft,  gave  themselves  no 
trouble  to  prevent  its  effects.  It  is  too  common  for 
those  in  power  tp  be  little  affected  with  the  vexations 
and  bppressions  laid  upon  persons  of  low  condition 
and  credit,  and  to  be  deaf  to  their  Just  complaints^ 
^hough  authority  is  principally  connded  in  them  for 
the  defeoce  of  the  weak  and  poor,  who  have  no  other 
protectors.  But  if  such  remonstrances  are  made  by 
a  great  or  powerful  person,  from  whom  they  may  . 

FF  2 
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Art«r.  have  any  tiling  to  hope  or  fear,  the  same  authority 
Mnemon.  j^j^j^^  was  slow  and  dropsy,  becomes  immediately 
warm  and  officious ;  a  certain  proof  that  it  is  not  the 
love  of  justice  that  actuates  :  This  appears  here  in 
the  conduct  of  the  Lacedaemonian  magistrates,  Phar- 
nabasus,  weary  of  Lysander*s  repeated  injustices, 
who  ravaged  and  pillaged  the  provinces  under  his 
.command,  having  sent  ambassadors  to  Sparta,  to 
complain  of  the  wrongs  he  had  received  from  that 
general,  the  Ephori  recalled  him.  Lysander  was 
at  that  time  in  the  Hellespont.  The  letter  of  the 
Ephori  threw  him  into  great  consternation.  As  he 
principally  feared  the  complaints  and  accusations  of 
Pharnabasus,  he  made  all  the  haste  he  could  to  come 
.to  an  explanation  with  him,  from  the  hope  of  soften*- 
ing  him,  and  making  his  peace.  He  went  for  that 
purpose  to  him,  and  desired,  tliat  he  would  write 
.another  letter  to  the  Ephori,  intimating  a  satisfaction 
in  his  conduct.  But  Lysander,  says  Plutarch,  in 
such  an  application  to  Pharnabasus,  forgot  the  *  pro- 
verb. Set  a  thief  to  catch  a  thief.  The  satrap  promised 
all  he  desired,  and  accordingly  wrote  such  a  letter  in 
.Lysander 's  presence  as  he  had  asked  of  him,  but  pre- 
|)ared  another  to  a  quite  different  effect.  When  he 
was  to  seal  it,  as  both  letters  were  of  the  same  size 
and  form,  he  dexterously  put  that  he  had  wrote  in 
secret  into  the  place  of  the  other,  without  being  ob- 
served,  which  he  sealed,  and  gave  him. 
,  Lysander  departed  well  satisfied,  arid  being  arrived 

at  Sparta,  alighted  at  the  palace  where  the  senate  was 
assembled,  ^nd  delivered  Pharnabasus's  letter  to  the 
Ephori.  But  he  was  strangely  surprized  when  he 
heard  the  contents,  and  withdrew  in  extreme  confu- 
sion and  disorder.  Some  days  after  he  returned  to 
jhe  senate,  and  told  the  Ephori,  that  he  was  obliged 
to  go  to  the  temple'of  Ammon  to  acquit  himself  of 
the  sacrifices  he  had  vowed  to  that  god  before  his  bat- 
tles.   That  pilgrimage  was  no  more  than  a  pretence, 

♦  The  Greek  proverb  is,  Cretan  against  Crciauy  from  the  people 
•f  Crete,  who  passed  for  the  greatest  cheats  and  liars  in  the  world. 
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to  cover  the  pain  it  gave  him  to  live  as  a  private  Artax. 
person  in  Sparta,  and  to  submit  to  the  yoke  of  obey-  Mnemoiu 
ing ;  he,  who  till  then  had  always  go\'^erned.  Ac- 
customed long  to  commanding  armies,  and  to  the 
flattering  distinctions  of  a  kind  of  sovereignty  exer- 
cised by  him  in  Asia,  he  could  not  endure  the  morti- 
fying  equality  with  the  multitude,  nor  restrain  him- 
self  to  the  simplicity  of  a  private  life.  Having  ob- 
tained permission,  not  without  great  difficulties,,  he* 
embarked. 

As  soon  as  he  was  gone,  the  kings,  reflecting  that 
he  held  all  the  cities  in  his  dependence,  by  the  means' 
of  their  governors  and  magistrates  established  by 
him,  to  whom  they  were  also  indebted  for  their  un- 
limited authority,  and  that  he  was  thereby  effectu-* 
ally  lord  and  masterof  all  Greece,  applied  themselves 
vigorously  to  restore*  the  government  of  the  people, 
and  to  depose  all  his  creatures  and  friends  from  any 
share  in  it.  This  alteration  occasioned  great  tumults 
at  first.  About  the  same  time  Lysander,  being  ap- 
prized of  the  design  of  Thrasybulus,  tore-establish 
the  liberty  of  his  country,  returned  with  the  utmost 
diligence  to  Sparta,  and  endeavoured  to  engage  the 
Lacedaemonians  to  support  the  party  of  the  nobility 
at  Athens.  We  hkve  before  observed,  that  Pau- 
sanias,  from  a  more  noble  spirit  of  equity  and 
generosity,  gave  peace  to  Athens^  and  by  that  means, 
says  Plutarch,  dipped  the  wings  of  Lysander^s  am- 
bition. 

CHAR     II. 

Toung  Cyrus ^  with  the  aid  of  the  Grecian  troops^  endea- 
vours to  dethrone  his  brother  Artaxerxes^     He  is  killed    ' 
•  /;;  battle.     Famous  retreat  of  the  ten  thousand. 

xVnTIQUITY  has  few  events  so  memorable,  as 
those  I  am  about  to  relate  in  this  place.  We  see  on 
one  side  a  young  prince,  abounding  otherwise  with 
excellent  qualities,  abandoned  to  his  violent  ambi- 
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Artax.  tion,  carry  the  war  from  far  against  his  brother  an4, 
Mnemon.  sovereign,  and  go  to  attack  him  almost  in  his  owa 
palace,  with  the  view  of  depriving  him  at  once  of  his 
CTQwn  and  life*  We  see  hiiii^  I  say,  fall  dead  in  the 
battle  at  the  feet  of  that  brother,  and  terminate t)y 
so  unhappy  a  fate,  an  enterurize  equally  glaring  and 
criminal.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Greeks  who  fol- 
low him  *5  destitute  of  all  succour,  after  the  loss  of 
their  chiefs,  without  allies,  provisions,  money,  horse, 
or  archers,  reduced  to  less  than  ten  thousand  men, 
'with  no  resource  but  in  their  own  persons  and  va- 
lour, supported  only  by  the  warm  desire  of  preserv- ' 
ing  their  liberty,  and  of  returning  to  their  native 
countries  •,  these  Greeks,  with  bold  and  intrepid  re- 
solution, make  their  retreat  before  a  victorious  army 
of  a  million  of  men,  traverse  Cve  or  six  hundred 
leagues,  notwithstanding  vast  rivers  and  irinumc- 
rable  passes,  and  arrive  at  last  in  their  own  country 
through  a  thousand  fierce  and  barbarous  nations, 
victorious  over  all  obstacles  in  their  way,  and  oves 
all  the  dangers  which  eitl^r  concealed  fraud  or  opea 
force  reduce  them  to  undergo. 

This  retreat,  in  the  opinion  of  the  best  judges  and 
most  experienced  in  the  art  ot  war,  is  the  boldest  and 
best  ccMiductcd  exploit  to  be  fftund  in  ancient  history, 
and  is  deemed  a  perfect  model  in  its  kind.  Happily 
for  us  it  is  described  to  the  most  minute  circumstance 
by  an  historian,  who  was  not  only  eye-v^tness  of 
the  facts  he  relates,  but  the  first  mover,  the  soul  of 
this  great  enterprize.  I  shall  only  abridge  it  and  ab- 
stract its  most  material  circumstances ;  but  I  cannot 
omit  advising  young  persons,  who  make  arms  their 
profession,  to  consult  the  original,  of  which  there  is 
a  good  translation  extant  in  French,  though  far  short 
of  the  admirable  beauties  of  the  text.     It  is  very  dif- 

*  Posi  mnrtcm  Cj/r/,  neqite  armis  a  fanto  ex<^rcltu  vinn^ '  nrque  doh 
capt  pol  tier  tint  \  rewrtentfsqur  infer  tot  iftJofn/fas  Tiotfotict  ct  iiCtrkarat 
pmus  per  tanta  itimrh  iputia^  virtule  Sf  usqve  tamoios  ptUri^e  drfrndt' 
runt,     Justia.  1.  v.  c.  11. 
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ficult  to  meet  with  a  jnorc  aWe  master  than  Xeno-  ^^^' 
pbon  in  the  art  of  war,  to  whom  may  be  well  ap-  ^^^^^^* 
plied  here  what  Homer  says  of  Phoenix  the  governor 
of  Acljilles,  "  That  he  was  equally  capable  of  forming  his 
pupil  for  eloquence  or  arms. 

Sect.  I.  Cyrus  raises  troops  secretly' against  his  brother 
Artaxerxes.  Thirteen  thousand  Greeks  join  him.  He 
sets  out  for  Sardis^  and  arrives  in  Babylonia  after  a 
march  of  six  months. 

W  E  have  already  said,  that  young  Cyrus,  son  of  ^'^' 
Darius  Nothus  and  Parysatis,  saw  with  pain  his  elder  ^^^^  y^^ 
"t>rothcr  Artaxerxcs  upon  the  throne,  and  that  at  the     404..' 
very  time  the  latter  was  taking  possession  of  it,  he 
had  attempted  to  deprive  him  of  his  crown  and  life 
"together.     Artaxerxes  was  not  insensible  of  what  he 
bad  to  fear  from  a  brother  of  his  enterprizing  and 
ambitious  spirit,  but  could  not  refuse  pardoning  him 
to  the  prayers  and  tears  of  his  mother  Parysatis,  who 
doated  upon  this  youngest  son.     He  removed  him 
therefore  into  Asia  to  his  government ;  confiding  to 
him,  contrary  to  all  the  rules  of  policy,  an  absolute 
authority  over  the  provinces  left  him  by  the  will  of 
the  king  his  father. 

As  soon  as  he  arrived  there,  his  thoughts  were   a.  M. 
solely  intent  upon  revenging  the  supposed  affront  he    SdOl. 
had  received  from  his  brother,  and  to  dethrone  him,  ^"L*'*^' 
He  received  all  that  came  from  the  court  with  great 
fevour  and  affability,  to  induce  them  insensibly  to 
quit  the  king's  party  and  adhere  to  him.     He  gained 
also  the  hearts  of  the  Barbarians  under  his  govern- 
ment ;  familiarizing  himself  with  them,  and  ming- 
Kng  with  the  connmon  soldiery,  though  without  for- 
getting the  dignity  of  their  general  5  these  he  formed 
by  various  exercises  for  the  trade  of  war.     He  ap- 


"  Iliad.  X.  ver.  443.  «  Diod,  1.  xiv.  p.  243—249,  &  252. 

Jubtin.  1.  V.  c.  1 1.    Xeaoph.  deCyri  Exped.  L  i.  p.  243—248. 
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Artax.     plied  particularly  in  secret  to  raise  from  several  {nu^ts, 
Mnemon.  ^nd  upon  different  pretexts,!  body  of  Grecian  troops, 
upon  whom  he  relied  much  more  than  upon  those 
of  the  Barbarians.     Clearchus  retired  to  his  court 
after  having  been  banished  from  Sparta,  and  was  of 
great  service  to  him,  being  an  able,  experienced,  and 
.   ^^     valiant  captain.      At  the.  same  time  several  cities  in 
3602.    th^  provinces  of  Tissaphernes  revolted  from  their 
Ant.  J.C.  obedience  in  favour  of  Cyrus.     This  incidpnt,  which 
402.     ^x^g  not  an  effect  *of  chance,  but  of  the  secret  prac- 
tices of  that  prince,  gave  birth  to  a  war  between 
them.     Cyrus,  under  the  pretence  of  arming  against 
Tissaphernes,    assembled  troops    openly ;    and  to 
amuse  the  court  the  more  speciously,  sent  grievous 
complaints  to  the  king  against  that  governor,  de- 
manding his  protection  and  aid  in  the  most  submis- 
sive manner.     Artaxerxes  was  deceived  by  these  ap- 
pearances, and  believed,  that  all  Cyruses  preparations* 
regarded  only  Tissaphernes,  and  continued  quiet, 
from  the  assurance  of  having  nothing  to  apprehend 
for  himself. 

'  Cyrus  knew  well  how  to  improve  the  imprudent 
security  and  indolence  of  his  brother,  which  some 
people  conceived  the  effect  of  his  goodness  and  hu- 
manity. And  indeed  in  the  beginning  of  his  reign 
he  seemed  to  imitate  the  virtues  of  the  first  Artax- 
erxes, whose  name  he  bore.  For  he  demeaned  him- 
,  self  with  great  mildness  and  affability  to  such 'as  ap- 
proached him  ;  he  honoured  and  rewarded  magni- 
ficently all  those  whose  services  had  merited  favour; 
when  he  passed  sentence  to  punish,  it  vtras  without 
cither  outrage  or  insult;  and  when  he  made  presents, 
it  was  with  a  gracious  air,  and  such  obliging  circum- 
stances, as  infinitely  exalted  their  value,  and  implied, 
that  he  was  never  better  pleased  than  when  he  had 
an  opportunity  of  doing  good  to  his  subjects.  To 
all  these  excellent  qualities  it  had  been  very  neces- 
sary for  him  to  have  added  one  no  less  royal,  and 

*  Plut.  in  Artax.  p.  lOlS. 
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\^faich  would  have  put  him  upon  his  guard  against  Artax. 
the  entcrprizes  of  a  brother,  whose  character  he  Mnemon. 
ought  to  have  known ;  I  mean,  a  wise  foresight,  that 
penetrates  the  future,  and  renders  a  prince  attentive 
to  prevent  or  frustrate  whatever  may  disturb  the 
tranquillity  of  the  state. 

The  emissaries  of  Cyrus  at  the  court  \rere  ^rpe- 
tually  dispersing  reports  and  opinions  amongst  the 
people,  to  prepare  their  minds  for  the  intended 
change  and  revolt.    They  talked  that  the  state  rc- 

2uir^  a  king  of  Cyruses  character  ;  a  king,  magni- 
cent,  liberal,  who  loved  war,  and  showered  his  fa-  ' 
vours  upon  those  that  served  him  ;  and  that  it  was 
necessary  for  the  grandeur  .  of  the  empire  to  have  Si 
prince  upon  the  throne,  fired  with  ambition  and 
valour  for  the  support  and  augmentation  of  its 
gk)ry- 

The  young  prince  lost  no  time  on  his  side,  and  A.  M. 
hastened  the  execution  of  his  great  design.     He  was    ^^^^• 
then  twenty-three  years  pld  at  most.     After  the  im-    ^^^ 
portant  services  he  had  done  the  Lacedaemonians, 
without  which  they  had  never  obtained  the  victories 
that  had  made  them  masters  of  Greece,  he  thought 
he  might  safely  open  himself  to  them.     He  therefore 
imparted  to  them  the  present  situation  of  his  afiairs, 
and  the  end  he  hati  in  view ;  convinced  that  such 
a  confidence  could  not  but  incline  them  the  more 
in  his  favour. 

In  the  letter  he  wrote  them,  he  spoke  of  himself 
in  very  magnificent  terms.  He  told  them  he  had  a 
greater  and  more  royal  heart  than  his  brother ;  that 
he  was  better  versed  in  philosophy  and  the  ♦  know- 
ledge of  the  Magi,  and  that  he  coiild  drink  more 
wine  without  being  disordered  in  his  senses,  a  very 
meritorious  quality  amongst  the  Barbarians,  but  not 
so  proper  to  recommend  him  to  the  opinion  of  those 
he  wrote  to.     The  Lacedccmonians  sent  orders  to 

*  B7  the  knowledge  of  the  Magi,  amongst  the  Persians,  wat 
meant  the  science  ot  irligion  and  government. 
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Artax.  ijj^  j^^  fy  pij^  ^jj2it  Qf  tij^  prince  immediately,  and 
^^^  to  obey  the  commands  of  Tamos  his  admiral  in  all 
things,  but  without  the  least  mention  of  Artaxerxcs, 
or  seeming  in  any  manner  privy  to  his  design.  They 
thouglit  that  precaution  *  itfecessary  for  their  justi- 
fication with  Artaxerxes,  in  case  aflradrs  should  hap- 
pen to  terminate  in  his  favour. 

The  troops  of  Cyrus,  according  to  the  review  af- 
terwards made,consisted  of  thirteen  thousand  Greeks, 
\diich  were  the  flower  and  chief  force  of  his  army, 
and  of  an  hundred  thousand  regular  men  of  the 
barbarous  nations.  Clearchus,  the  Lacedaemonian, 
commanded  all  the  Pfeloponnesian  troops,  except  the 
Achxans,  who  had  Socrates  of  Achaia  for  theirjeader. 
The  Boeotians  were  under  ProxenestheTheban,and 
the  Thessalians  under  Menon.  ^  The  Barbarians  had 
Persian  generals,  of  whom  the  chief  was  Ariaeus. 
The  fleet  consisted  of  thirty-five  ships  under  Pytha- 
goras the  Lacedaemonian,  and  twenty-five  command- 
ed by  Tamos  the  -Egyptian,  admiral  of  the  whc4e 
fleet.  It  followed  the  land-army,  coasting  along 
near  the  shore. 

Cyrus  had  opened  his  design  only  to  Clearchus  of 
all  the  Greeks,  foreseeing  aright  that  the  length  and 
boldness  of  the  enterprize  could  not  fail  of  discourag- 
ing and  disgusting  the  officers,  as  well  as  soldiers. 
He  made  it  his  sole  application  to  gain  their  affec- 
tions during  the  march,  by  treating  them  with  kind- 
ness and  humanity,  conversing  freely  with  them,  and 
giving  effectual  orders  that  they  should  want  for  no- 
thing. Pro?^enes,  between  whose  family  and  Xeno- 
phon^s  an  ancient  friendship  subsisted,  presented 
that  young  Athenian  to  Cyrus,  ^  who  received  him 
very  favourably,  and  gaveliim  an  employment  in  his 
army  amongst  the  Greeks.  He  set  but  for  Sardis  at 
length,  and  .marched  towards  the  upper  provinces  of 

«  Xenoph.  Cyri  Exped.  1.  i.  p.  252.     ^  Xcnoph.  1.  ii.  p.  29*. 
*  Qv^renfes  apTfd  Cyrum  tiraiiam  ;  ct  apiid  Artarerjitn^  si  vklsi^^ 
Tetaa  palroclnUt^  cum  mhil  adccrsus  cwn  apcrte  diocvMenU     Juilin.  L 
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Asia.    The  troop  knew  neither  the  occasion  of  the  ^^^ 
war,  nor  into  what  countries  they:  were  going.    Cy-  ^^°**°* 
TU3  had  only  caused  it   to  be  given  out,  that  he 
should  act  against  the  Pisidians,  who  had  infested 
his  province  by  their  incurs'ons. 

^  Tissaphernes,  rightly  judging  that  all  these  pre- 
parations were  too  great  for  so  small  an  enterprize  as 
against  Pisidia,  had  set  out  post  from  Miletus  to  give 
the  king  an  account  of  them.  This  news  occasioned 
great  trouble  at  court.  Parysatis,  the  mother  of  Ar- 
taxerxes  and  Cyrus,  was  looked  upon  as  the  princi- 
pal cause  of  this  war ;  and  all  persons  in  her  service 
and  interest  were  suspected  of  holding  intelligence 
with  Cyrus.  Statira  especially,  the  reigning  queen, 
reproached  her  incessantly  in  the  most  violent  terms. 
**  Where  is  now,"  said  she  to  her,  **  that  faith  you 
**  have  so  often  engaged  for  your  son's  behaviour  ? 
**  Where  those  ardent  prayers  you  employed  to  pi  c- 
**  serve  from  death  that  conspirator  against  his  ki  ng 
**  and  brother  ?  It  is  your  unhappy  fondness  has 
**  kindled  this  war,  and  plunged  us  into  an  abyss  of 
*^  misfortunes."  The  antipathy  and  hatred  of 
the  two  queens  for  each  other  wqre  already  very 
great,  and  much  enflamed  by  such  warm  reproaches. 
We  shall  see  what  consequences  they  have.  Ar- 
taxerxes  assembled  a  numerous  army  to  receive  his 
brother. 

^  Cyrus  advanced  continually  by  great*  marches. 
What  troubled  him  most  on  the  way  was  the  pass  of 
Cilicia,  which  was  a  narrow  defile  between  very  high 
and  steep  mountains,  that  would  admit  no  more  than 
one  carriage  to  pass  at  a  time.  Syennesis,  king  of 
the  country,  prepared  to  dispute  this  passage  with 
him,  and  would  infallibly  have,  succeeded,  but  for 
the  diversion  made  by  Tamos  with  his  ileet,  in 
conjunction  with  that  of  the  Lacedaemonians.  To 
defend  the  coasts  against  the  insults  of  the  fleet,  Sy- 
ennesis abandoned  that  important  post,  which  a 

«  Plut.  in  Arux-jp.  lOU.        '^enoph.  1.  i.  p.  2*8—261. 
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Anax.     small  body  of  troops  might  have  made  good  agaiost 

Maemon.  the  greatest  army. 

When  they  arrived  at  Tarsus,  the  Greeks  refused 
to  march  any  farther,  rightly  suspecting  that  they 
were  intended  against  the  king,  and  loumy  exclaim- 
ing that  they  ha4  not  entered  into  the  service  upon 
that  condition.     Clearchus,  who  commanded  them^ 
had  occasion  for  all  his  address  and  ability  to  stifle 
this  comipotion  in  its  birth.      At  first  he  made  use 
of  authority  and  force,  but  with  very  ill  success,  and 
desisted  therefore  from  an  open  opposition  to  their 
sentiments :  He  even  affected  to  enter  into  their 
.  ^       views,  and  to  support  them  with  his  approbation  and 
*         credit.     He  declared  publickly,  that  he  would  not 
separate  himself  from  them,  and  advised  them  to  de- 
pute persons  to  the  prince,  to  know  from  his  own 
mouth  against  whom  they  were  to  bp  led,  that  they 
might  follow  him  voluntarily  if  they  approved  las 
measures  ;  if  not,  that  they  might  demand  his  per- 
mission to  withdraw.     By  this  artful  evasion  he  ap- 
peased the  tumult,  and  made  them  easy,  and  they 
chose  him  and  some  other  officers  for  their  deputies.  . 
Cyrus,  whom  he  had  secretly  apprised  of  every  thing, 
made  answer,  that  he  was  going  to  attack  •  Abro- 
comas  his  enemy,  at  twelve  days  march  from  thence 
upon  the  Euphrates.  When  this  answer  was  repeated 
to  them,  though  they  plainly  saw  against  whom  they 
were  going,  they  resolved  to  proceed,  and  only  de- 
manded an  augmentation  of  their  pay.     Cyrus,  in- 
stead  of  one  t  Darick  a  month  to  each  soldier,  pro- 
mised to  give  them  one  and  a  half. 

Some  time  after,  Cyrus  was  informed  that  two  of 
the  principal  officers,  upon  account  of  a  private  quar- 
rel with  Clearchus,  had  deserted  with  part  of  their    , 
equipage  on  board  a  merchant  ship.     Many  were  of 
opinion,  that  it  was  proper  to  send  two  gallies  after 

•  It  IS  not  said  where  he  commanded.  It  appears  to  be  upoa 
the  Euphrates.  He  marched  with  tliree  hundred  tlionsand  ir.en 
to  jcin  the  king's  army,  but  did  not  arrive  till  utter  Uie  buttle. 

t  The  Darick  was  worth  ten  hv res. 
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thrill ;  which  might  be  done  \rith  great  e^se  :  and  Artar, 
that  when  they  were  brought  back,  they  should  be  Mnen»n. 
made  an  example,  by  suffering  death  in  sight  of  the 
whole  army.  Cyrus,  .convinced  that  favour  •  wai 
the  most  certain  means  to  the  attainment  of  affection, 
and  that  punishments,  like  violent  remedies,  ought 
never  to  be  used  but  in  extreme  necessity,  declared 
publickly  that  he  would  not  suffer  it  to  be  said,  that 
he  had  detained  any  one  in  his  service  by  force,  and 
added,  that  he  would  send  them  their  wives  and 
children,  whom  they  had  left  as  hostages  in  his  hands. 

An  answer  of  so  much  wisdom  and  generosity 
had  a  surprizing  effect ;  and  made  even  those  his 
firm  adherents,  who  were  before  inclined  to  retire. 
This  is  an  excellent  lesson  for  all  who  govern.  There 
is  in  the  mind  of  man  a  fund  of  natural  generosity, 
which  it  is  necessary  to  know  and  apply.  Threats 
exasperate  them,  and  chastisement  makes  them  re- 
volt, when  endeavours  are  used  to  force  them  to  do 
their  duty  against  their  will,  f  They  desire  a  cer- 
tain  degree  of  confidence  in  their  honour,  and 
.  that  the  glory  of  acquitting  themselves  of  it  out 
of  choice  be  left  in  their  power :  To  shew  that 
you  believe  men  faithful,  is  often  the  best  means 
to  make  them  so. 

Cyrus  soon  after  declared,  that  he  marched  against 
Artaxerxes.  Upon  which  some  murmuring  was 
heard  at  first,  but  it  soon  gave  place  to  the  expres- 
sions of  joy  and  satisfaction,  occasioned  by  that 
prince's  magnificent  promises  to  the  army. 

«  As  Cyrus  advanced  by  long  marches,  he  was  in- 
formed from  all  parts,  that  the  king  did  not  intend 
to  come  directly  to  a  battle,  but  had  resolved  to  wait 
in  the  remote  parts  of  Persia,  till  all  his  forces  were 

«  Plut.  in  Arux.  p.  I0l4f.      Xenoph.  1. 1.  p.  261—266. 

•  Bentficiis  pofius  quam  rancdils  ingenia  eiptriri  placuit.  Plin.  in 
Traj. 

t  Netcio  an  plus  tnoribus  confent  princtpSy  qui  bonos  esse  patiturp 
fuam  qui  copt,     Plin.  ibid. 

Plemmqut  habita  Jida  ipiom  oUigat  fidim,     I-iv. 
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Attax,     assembled  j  and  that  to  stop  his  enemies,  he  had  or- 
Maemon,  dered  an  intrenchment  to  be  thrown  up  in  the  plains 
of  Babylonia,  with  a  fosse  of  five  fathoms  broad,  and 
three  deep,  extending  the  space  of  twelve  *  parasan- 
gas  or  leagues,  from  the  Euphrates  to  the  wall  of  Me- 
dia.    Between  the  Euphrates  and  the  fosse  a  way  had 
been  left  of  twenty  feet  in  breadth,  by  which  Cyrus 
passed  with  his  whole  army,  having  reviewed  it  the 
day  before.     The  king  had  neglected  to  dispute  this 
pass  with  him,  and  suffered  him  to  continue  his  march 
towards  Babylon.      It  was  Tiribasus,  who  deter- 
mined him  not  to  fly  in  such  a  manner  before  an  ene- 
my, against  whom  he  had  infinite  advantages,  as  well 
from  the  number  of  his  troops  as  thp  valour  of  his 
generals.     He  resolved  therefore  to  advance  against 
the  enemy. 

« 
Sect.  11.  The  battle  ofCunaxa.     The  Greeks  are  vicfo* 
rious  on  their  side^  Arfaxerxes  on  his.     Cyrus  is  kiiktL 

1  HE  place  where  the  battle  was  fought,  was 
called  Cunaxa,  about  t  twenty-five  leagues  from  Ba-  . 
bylon.  The  army  of  Cyrus  consisted  of  thirteen 
thousand  Greeks,  an  hundred  thousand  Barbarians^ 
and  twenty  chariots  armed  with  scythes.  The  ene- 
my in  horse  and  foot  might  amount  to  about  twdve 
hundred  thousand  under  four  generals,  Tissaphemcs, 
Gobryas,  Arbaces,  and  Abrocomas,  without  indud- 
ing  six  thousand  chosen  horse,  that  fought  where  the 
king  was  present,  and  never  quitte^J  his  person.  But 
Abrocomas,  who  had  the  command  of  three  hundred 
thousand  men,  did  not  arrive  till  five  days  after  the 

""^  Xenoph,  in  Exped.  Cyr.  1. 1.  p.  263—266.  Diod.  1.  xit, 
p.  253,  254.     Plut.  p.  1014—1017. 

*  The  parasanga  is  a  measure  of  ways  peculiar  to  the  Persians. 
It  was  commonly  thirty  stadia,  which  made  about  a  league  and 
a  half  French*  Some  were  from  twenty  to  sixty  stadia,  Inthe 
march  of  Cyrus's  army  I  suppose  the  parasanga  only  twenty  su- 
dia,  or  one  league,  for  reasons  I  shall  give  hereafter* 

f  Five  hundred  stadia^ 
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battle.    In  the  king's  army'  were  only  ah  hundred  Artaxf 
and  fifty  chariots  armed  with  scythes.  Mnemon. 

Cyrus  believed,  from  the  enemy's  not  having  de- 
fended the  pass  at  the  fosse,  that  there  would  be  no 
battle ;  so  that  the  next  day  the  army  marched  with 

great  negligence.  But  on  the  third,  Cyrus  being  in 
is  chariot,  with  few  soldiers  in  their  ranks  before 
him,  and  the  rest  marching  without  any  order,  or 
having  their  arms  carried  for  them,  an  horseman  ' 
came  m  full  speed,  crying  out  as  he  passed,  that  the 
enemy  approached  in  order  of  battle.  Upon  this, 
great  confusion  ensued,  from  the  apprehension  that 
they  should  not  have  time  to  draw  up  the  army. 
Cyrus,  leaping  from  his  chariot,  put  on  his  arms 
immediately,  and  getting  on  horseback  with  his 
javelin  in  his  hand,  he  gave  orders  universally  to  the 
troops  to  stand  to  their  arms,  and  .fall  into  their 
ranks ;  which  was  executed  with  so  much  expedi- 
tion, that  the  troops  had  not  time  to  refresh  them- 
selves. 

Cyrus  posted  upon  his  right  a  thousand  Paphlago- 
nian  horse,  supported  by  the  Euphrates,  and  the 
light-armed  infantry  of  the  Greeks ;  and  next  them, 
Ciearchus,  Proxenes,  and  the  rest  of  the  general  of- 
ficers to  Menon,  at  the  head  of  their  several  corps. 
The  left  wing,  composed  of  Lydians,  Phrygians,  and 
other  Asiatick  nations,  were  commanded  by  Ariaeus, 
who  had  a  thousand  horse.  Cyrus  placed  himself  in 
the  centre,  where  the  chosen  troops  of  the  Persians 
and  other  Barbarians  were  posted.  He  had  around 
him  six  hundred  horsemen,  armed  at  all  points,  as 
were  their  horses,  with  head  and  breast-pieces.  The 
princess  head  was  uncovered,  as  were  those  of  all  the 
Persians,  whose  custom  it  was  to  give  battle  in  that 
manner  ;  the  arms  of  all  his  people  were  red,  and 
those  of  Artaxerxes  were  white. 

A  little  before  the  onset  Ciearchus  advised  Cyrus 
not  to  charge  in  person,  but  to  covej:  himself  in  the 
rear  of  the  Grecian  battalions.     What  is  it  you  say  ?  re- , 
^ied  Cyrus,    ^t  the  time  I  am  endeavmrini  U  maki 
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Artax.  myself  king^  would  you  have  me  shew  myself  unworthy  of 
Mnemon.  being  so  ?  That  wise  and  generous  answer  proves, 
that  he  knew  the  duty  of  a  general,  especially  on  a 
day  of  battle.  Had  he  withdrawn  when  his  presence 
was  most  necessary,  it  would  have  argued  his  want 
of  courage, and  intimidated  others.  It  is  necessary, 
always  preserving  the  due  distinction  between  the 
leader  and  the  troops,  that  their  danger  should  be 
common,  and  no  one  exempt  from  it ;  lest  the  latter 
should  be  alarmed  by  a  diflferent  conduct.  Course 
in  an  army  depends  upon  example,  upon  the  desire 
of  being  distinguished,  the  fear  of  dishonour,  the  in- 
capacity of  doing  otherwise  than  the  rest,  and  the 
equ  ali ty  of  danger.  The  retiring  of  Cyrus  had  either 
ruined,  or  greatly  weakened,  all  these  potent  motives, 
by  discouraging  as  well  the  officers  as  soldiers  of  his 
army.  He  thought,  that  being  their  general,  it  was 
incumbent  upon  him  to  discharge  all  the  functions  of 
that  office,  and  toshewhimself  worthy  to  be  the  leader 
and  soul  of  such  a  number  of  valiant  men,  ready  to 
shed  their  Wood  for  his  service. 
»  It  w^s  now  noon,  and  the  enemy  did  not  yet  ap- 

pear. But  about  three  of  the  clock  a  great  dust  like 
a  white  cloud  arose,  followed  soon  after  with  a  black- 
ness that  overcast  the  whole  plain ;  after  which  was 
seen  the  glittering  oi  armour,  lances,  and  standards. 
Tissaphernes  commanded  the  left,  which  consisted  of 
cavalry  armed  with  white  cuirasses,  and  of  light- 
armed  infantry ;  in  the  centre  was  the  heavy-armed 
.  foot,  a  great  part  of  which  had  bucklers  made  of 
wood,  which  covered  the  soldier  Entirely  (these 
were  Egyptians).  The  rest  of  the  light-armed  in- 
fantry and  of  the  horse  formed  the  right  wing.  The 
foot  were  drawn  up  by  nations,  with  as  much  deptji 
as  front,  and  in  that  order  composed  square  batta- 
lions. The  king  had  posted  himself  in  the  main 
body  with  the  flower  of  the  whole  army,  and  had 
six  thousand  horse  for  his  guard,  commanded  by 
Artagerses.  Though  he  was  in  the  center,  he  was 
beyond  the  left  wing  of  Cyrus's  army,  sp  much  did 
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the  front  of  bis  own  exceed  that  of  the  enemy  in  ex-  Artsd. 
tent.      An  -hundred  and  fifty  chariots  armed  with  Mnemoiu 
scythes  were  placed  in  the  front  of  the  army  at  some 
distance  from  one  another.    The  scythes  were  fixed 
to  the  axle  downwards  and  aslant,  so  as  to  cut  dowri^ 
and  overthrow  all  before  them. 

As  Cyrus  relied  very  much  upon  the  valour  and 
experience  of  the  Greeks,  he  bade  Cleardnis,  as  soon 
as  he  had  beat  the  enemies  in  his  front,  to -take  care 
to  incline  to  his  left,  and  fall  upon  the  centre,  where 
the  king  was  posted ;  the  success  of  the  battle  depend- 
ing upon  that  attack.  But  Clearchus,  finding  It  verjr 
difficult  to  make  his  way  through  so  great  a  body  of 
troops,  replied,  that  he  need  be  m  no  pain,  and  that 
he  would  take  care  to  do  what  was  necessary. 

The  enemy  in  the  mean  time  advanced  slowly  in 
good  order.  Cyrus  marched  in  the  space  between 
the  two  armies,  the  nearest  his  own,  and  considered 
both  of  them  with  great  attention.  Xenophon,  per» 
ceiving  him,  spurred  directly  up  to  him,  to  know 
whether  he  had  any  further  orders  to  give.  He 
called  out  to  him,  that  the  sacrifices  were  tavourablc,  , 

and  that  he  should  tell  the  troops  so.  He  then  has- 
tened through  the  ranks  to  give  his  orders,  and 
shewed  himself  to  the  soldiers  with  such  a  joy  and 
•erenit^  in  his  countenance,  as  inspired  them  with 
new  courage,  and  at  the  same  time  with  an  air  of 
kindness  and  familiarity,  that  excited  their  zeal  and 
affection.  It  is  not  easy  to  comprehend,  what  great 
effects  a  word,  a  kind  air,  or  a  look  of  a  goneral^ 
will  have  upon  a  day  of  action  ;  and  with  what  ar- 
dour a  common  man  will  rush  into  danger^  when  he 
believes  himself  not  unknown  to  his  genera},  and 
thinks  his  valour  will  oblige  him. 

Artaxerxes  moved  on  continually,  though  with  a 
3I0W  pace,  and  without  noise  and  confusion.  That 
good  order  and  exact  discipline  extremely  suri)rized 
the  Greeks,  who  expected  to  sec  much  hurry  and 
tumult  in  so  great  a  multitude,  and  to  hear  confused 
cries,  as  Cyrus  had  foretold  them. 

VOL.   HI.  OG 
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Atux.^        The  annies  were  not  distant  above  four  or  five 

Mneiaja.  h^mdred  paces,  when  the  Greeks  b^n  to  sing  the 

hymn  of  battle,  and  to  march  on^  sonly  at  first,  and 

with  silence.     When  they  came  near  the  enemy, 

,they  set  up  great  cries,  striking  their  darts  upon  their 

shields  to  frighten  the  horse,  and  then  moving  all 

together,  they  sprung  forwards  upon  the  Barbarians 

,  with  all  their  force,  who  did  not  wait  their  charge, 

but  took  to  their  heels,  and  fled  universally ;  ex* 

cept  Tiasaphernes,  who  stood  his  ground  with  a 

small  part  of  his  troops. 

Cyrus  saw  with  pleasure  the  enemy  routed  by  the 
Greeks,  aud  was  proclaimed  king  by  those  around 
him*  But  he  did  not  give  himsdf  up  to  a  vain  joy, 
nor  as  yet  reckon  himself  victof.  He  perceived, 
.that  Artaxerxes  was  wheeling  his  right  to  attack 
him  in  flank,  and  marched  direcdy  agamst  him  with 
his  six  hundred  horse.  He  killed  Artagerses^  who 
commanded  the  king's  guards  of  six  thousand  horse, 
with  his  own  hand,  and  p\it  ^he  whole  body  to 
flight.  Discovering  his  brother,  he  cried  out  with 
,hi3  eyes  sparkling  with  r^e,  /  see  him^  and  spurred 
against  him,  followed  only  by  his  principal  officers ; 
%ox  his  troops  had  quitted  their  ranks  to  follow  the 
runaways,  which  was  an  essential  fault. 

*  The  battle  then  became  a  single  combat,  in  some 
measure,  between  Artaxcrxes  and  Cyrus,  and  the 
two  brothers  were  seen  transported  with  rage  and 
fury,  endeavouring,  like  Eteocles  and  Polynices,  to 
plunge  their  swords  into  each  other's  hearts,  and  to 
assure  themselves  of  the  throne  by  the  death  of  their 
rival. 

Cyrus  having  opened  his  way  through  those  who 
were  drawn  up  in  battle  before  Artaxerxes,  joined 
hiiti,  and  killed  his  horse,  that  fell  with  him  to  the 
ground.  He  rose,  and  was  remounted  upon  another, 
when  Cyrus  attacked  him  again,  gave  him  a  second 
wound,  and  was  preparing  to  give  him  a  third,  in 

'  Diod.  1.  zir.  p.  254. 
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kope§  tliat  it  WoUia  proVe  his  last.  The  king,  like  sr  Artat.  ^ 
lion  wounded  by  the  hunters,  was  oftly  th^more  fu-  ^^nion. 
riou^  fr^riV  the  smart,  and  sprung  forwards^,  impetu- 
ou*ly  pushing  his  horse  against  Cyrus,  who  running 
headlong,  and  withofut  regard  to  his  person,  threw 
MmSelf  into  the  miist  of  a  flight  of  darts  aimed  at 
hihl  from  all  sides,  iiAd  received  a  wound  from  the. 
kinjg^s Javelin,  at  the  instant  all  the  rest  dischargecf 
tf^  hirfi.  Cyrus  fell  dead:  Sonie  say  by  the 
wbuftd  given  him  by  the  king  ;  others  affirm,  that 
he  was  killed  by  a^  Carian  soldier.  Mithridates,  z 
•foiAti^  Pei*sikn  noblcfrrian,  asserted,  that  he  had  given 
him  tne  mortal  stroke,  ^th  a  javelin,  which  entered 
Als  temple,  and  plidrced  his  head  quite  through. 
The  ^atest  persons  of  his  court,  resolving  not  to 
survive  so  good  a  master,  were  all  killed  around 
htebody;'  a  certain  ^roof,  says  Xenophon,  that  he 
W^B  knew  how  to  ^huse  his  friends,  and  that  he 
was  truly  beloved  by  them.  Arixus,  who  ought  to 
have  been  the  firffaest  of  all  his  adherents,  fled  with 
the  teft  Wing,  as  sb6h  as  he  heard  of  his  death. 
*  Aftaxerxes,  after  having  caused  the  head  and 
ri^t  hand  of  his  brother  to  be  cut  off  by  the  eunuch 
Mesabate*,  pursued  tifte  enemy  into  their  camp, 
AriteiisT  had  not  ^op<  there,  but  having  passed 
through  it,  continued  his  retreat  to  the  place  where 
the  zttAy  had  encamped  the  day  before,  which  wa$ 
about  four  leagues  distant. 

Tissaphetnes,  after  the  defeat  of  the  greatest  part 
of  his  left:  wing  by  the  Greeks,  led  on  the  rest/ 
against  them,  and  by  the  side  of  the  river,  passed ' 
through  the  light  armed  infantry  of  the  Greeks,  who, 
o^ned  to  give  hiili  passage,  and  made  their  discharge  * 
updn  him  as  he  passed  without  losing  a  man.  They  ^ 
were  commanded  by  Episthenes  or^A;nphipoHs,  who^ 
'W^  esteemed  an  able  captain.    Tissaphernes  kept'*    • 
on^ without  returhfog-to  the  charge,  because  he  p<iri  * 
ceivfed .  he  was  tdd  weak,  and  went  forward  to  C^if 
nfe^-s  c^mp,  where  h^  found  the  king,  who  wis  phirfJ^. 
d^lp&igii}  but -had'not  been  able  to  force  the  quar*^ 
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Anax.  ;  ter  defended  by  the  Greeks  left  to  guard  it,  who  sav* 

Mnemoo*  ^^  their  baggage. 

The  Greeks  on  their  side,  and  Artazerxes  on  his^ 
who  did  not  know  what  had  passed  elsewhere,  be- 
lieved each  of  them  that  they  had  gained  the  vic- 
tory ;  the  first,  because  they  had  put  the  enemy  to 
flight,  and  pursued  them  ;  and  the  king,  because  he 
l^ad  killed  his  brother,  beat  the  troops  he  had  f(»ight, 
and  plundered  their  camp.  The  event  was  soon 
cleared  up  on  both  sides.  Tissaphemcs,  upon  his 
arrival  at  the  camp,  informed  the  king,  that  the 
Greeks  had  defeated  his  left  wing,  and  pursued  it 
with  great  vigour ;  and  the  Gjreeks  on  their  side 
learnt,  that  the  king,  in  pursuing  Cyrus*3'left,  had 
penetrated  into  the  camp.  Upon  this  advice,  the 
king  rallied  his  troops,  and  marched  in  quest  (tf 
the  enemy;  and  Clearchus,  being  returned  from 
pursuing  the  Persians,  advanced  to  support  the 
camp,  , 

The  two  armies  were  soon  very  near  each  other, 
when  by  a  movement  made  by  the  king,  he  seemed 
tp  intend  to  charge  the  Greeks  by  their  left,  who 
fearing  to  be  surrounded  on  all  si^,  wheeled  about, 
and  halted  with  the  river  on  their  backs,  to  prevent 
their  being  taken  in  the  rear.  Upon  seeing  t^t, 
the  king  changed  his  form  of  battle  also,  drew  up 
lus  army  in  front  of  them,  and  marched  on  to  the 
attack.  As. soon  as  the  Greeks  saw  him  app]H>ach, 
they  began  to  sing*^the  hymn  of  battle,  and  advanced 
aeamst  the  enemy  even  with  more  ardour  than  in 
the  first  action. 

The  Barbarians  again  took  to  their  heels,  ran  £ur- 
tlier  than  before,  and  were  pursued  to  a  village  at 
tl\e  foot  of  an  hill,  upon  which  their  horse  hsuted. 
The  king's  standard  was  observed  to  be  there,  which 
was  a  golden  eagle  upon  the  top  of  a  pike,  having 
its  wings  displayed  The  Greeks  f  rq>arinjr  to  pur- 
su€f  them,  they  abandoned  also  the  hiU,  fled  ^ed* 
pitately  with  all  their  troops,  broke,  and  in  the 
utx^ost  disorder  and  a>nfusion*    Glfar^tK^s^  ltaTOi|; 
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drawn  tip  the  Greeks  at  the  bottom  of  the  hill,  or-  Axtax* 
dered  Lycias  the  Syracusan  and  another  to  go  up  it,  ^focmofl. 
and  observe  what  passed  in  the  plain.  They  returned 
with  an  account  that  the  enemies  fled  on  all  sides, 
jMid  that  their  whole  army  was  routed. 

As  it  was  almost  night,  the  Greeks  laid  down 
their  arms  to  rest  themselves,  much  surprized,  that 
neither  Cyrus,  nor  any  one  from  him* appeared;  and 
imagining,  that  he  was  either  engaged  in  the  pursuit 
of  the  enemy,  or  was  making  haste  to  possess  him- 
self of  some  important  place,  for  they  were  still  ig- 
norant of  his  death,  and  the  defeat  of  the  rest  of 
his  army.  They  determined  therefore  to  return  to 
their  catnp,  and  found  the  greatest  part  of  the  bag- 
gage taken,  with  all  the  provisions,  and  four  hunc(red 
waggons  laden  with  com  and  wine,  which  Cyrus 
iiad  expressly  caused  to  be  carried  along  with  the 
army  tor  the  Greeks,  in  case  of  any  pressing  neces- 
sity. They  passed  the  night  in  the  camp,  the  greatest 
part  of  them  without  any  refreshment,  concluding 
that  Cyrus  was  alive  and  victorious. 

The  success  of  this  batde  shews  the  superiority  of 
valour  and  military  knowledge  to  multitude  with- 
out  them.  The  small  army  of  the  Greeks  did  not 
amount  to  more  than  twelve  or  thirteen  thousand 
men ;  but  they  were  seasoned  and  disciplined  troops, 
inured  to  fatigues,  accustomed  to  confront  dangers, 
sensible  to  glory,  and  who,  during  the  Idng  Pelo- 
jponncsian  war,  had  not  wanted  either  time  or  means 
to  acquire,  and  compleat  themselves  in  the  ait  of 
war  and  the  methods  of  batde.  Artaxerxes*s  ^de 
was  computed  at  a  million  of  men  ;  but  they  were 
soldiers  only  in  name,  without  force,  courage,  dis- 
cipline, experience,  or  any  sense  of  honour.  Hence 
it  was,  that  as  soon  as  the  Greeks  appeared,  terror 
and  disorder  ensued  amongst  the  enemy ;  and  in 
the  second  action,  Artaxerxes  himself  did  not  dare 
to  wait  their  attack,  but  shamefully  betook  himself 
to  flight. 
;  ^l^urQh  h?re  bhmes  Clearchua  the  general  of  the 
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Artzj. ,  ,^f eeks  very  much,  and  imputes  to  him,  as  an  nxy^ 
Jfiic^n-pjtrdonaye  neglea,  his  not  haying  followed  Cyrus's 
^rder,  who  recunTi  mended  to  him  above  all  things 
to  incline  and  charge  Artaxers;^*s  person.  This  re- 
proach seems  groundless.  It  is  not  easy  to  conceive, 
^owit  was  pobbible  for  that  captain,  who  was  posted 
on  the  right  wing,  to  attack  Artaxerxes  imme- 
4iately,  who,  in  the  centre  of  his  own  army,  lay  be- 
yond the  utmost  extent  of  the  Vnemy's  left,  as  has 
been  said  before.  If  seems  that  Cyrus,  depending 
^  he  di^  with  great  reason  upon  the  valour  of  the 
Qreeks,  and  desiring  they  should  charge  Artaxerxes 
in  his  post,  ought  to  have  placed  them  in  the  left 
wing,  which  answered  directly  to  the  part  where  the 
king  was-;  that  is,  to  the  main  body,  and  not  in  thp 
right,  whicfe  \yas  very  reipote  from  it. 

Clearchus  ma^  in^d  be  xcproa^ed  with  having 
followed  the  puirsji^it  too  w.armly  and  too  long,  n 
t^pcv  haviqg  p}it  the  kf t  wing  which  opposed  hm 
into,  disorder,  h^  had  charged  the  rest  or  the  enemy  / 
in  flank,  and  ha4  opened  his  way  to  the  centre^  where 
;^axerxes  was,  it  Js  highly  probable,  that  he  had 
gained  a  complete  victory,  and  placed  Cyrus  upcm 
fh^  throp<;.  The  sjx  hundred  horse  of  that  princess 
uard  poipmitt^  fhe  same  fault,  and  by  pursuing 
le  bp4y  pf  troops  they  had  put  to  fli^t  too  eagerly, 
i^  t\kqir  fpaster  alqiost  aloxie,  and  amndoned  to  the 
inerpy  ]oi  the  epemy;  without  con^dering,.that 
t)^.  were  chps^n  from  the  whole  army  for  the  im- 
l^e^^ate  gus^td  of  his  person,  and  for  no  other  pur- 
pose whatsoever.  Too  much  ardour  is  often  prejur 
4ic)^  in  91  battle,  and  it  is  the  duty  of  an  able  gene- 
lal  to  know  how  io  restrain  and  direct  it. 

Cyru&i  hims^  erred  highly  in  this  respect,  and 
abapdofted  him^self  too  much  to  his  blind  passioQ 
ior  g^ory  and  revenge.  In  running  headlong  to 
attac]^  his  brother,  he  forgot,  that  there  is  a  wide 
difference  between  a  general  and  a  private  soldier. 
He  ought  not  to  have  exposed  himself,  but  as  it  wa^ 
consistent  with  a  prince  i  as  the  head,  not  the  hand. 
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at  the  person  who  was  to  giye  orders,  aUd  not  at  AnAx.' 
those  who  were  to  execute  them.  MncmoD.' 

I  speak  in  this  manner  after  the  judges  in  tlie  art 
of  war,  and  would  not  chuse  to  advance -my  own  •• 
opinion  upon  things  out  of  my  sphere. 

Sect.  Ill,    Eulogy  of  Cyrus. 

-?iLENOPHON  gives  us  a  magnificent  character . 
of  Cyrus,  and  that  not  upon  the  credit  of  others, 
but  from  what  he  saw  and  knew  of  him  in  his  own 
person.     He  was,  says  he,  in  the  opinion  of  all  that 
were  acquainted  with  him,  after  Cyrus  the  Great,  a 
prince  the  most  worthy  of  the  supreme  authority, . 
and  had  the  most  noble,  and  most  truly  royal  souL  ^ 
From  his  infancy  he  surpassed  all  of  his  own  age  in ' 
every  exercise,  whether  it  were  in  managing  the  • 
horse,  drawing  the  bow,  throwing  the  dart,  or  in 
the  chace,  in  which  he  distinguished  himself  once  by 
fighting  and  killing  a  bear  that  attacked  him.  Those 
advantages  were  exalted  in  him  by  the  nobleness  of . 
his  air,  an  engaging  aspect,  and  by  all  the  graces  of 
nature,  that  conduce  to  recommeiKi  merit. 

When  his  father  had  made  him  satrap  of  Lydia,: 
and  the  neighbouring  *  provinces,  his  chief  care  was." 
to  make  the  people  sensiole,  that  he  had  nothing  so 
much  at  heart,  as  to  keep  his  word  inviolably,  not  * 
only  with  regard  to  publick  treaties,  but  the  most 
minute  of  his  promises ;  a  quality  very  rare  anoongst . 
princes,  and  which  however  is  the  basis  of  all  good 
government,  and  the  source  of  their  own,  as  well  as 
their  people^s  happiness.    Not  only  the  places  under 
his  authority,  but  the  er^my  themselves,  reposed  an 
entire  confidence  in  him. 

^  Whether  good  or  ill  were  done  him,  he  always  dc«  , 
sired  to  return  it  double,  and  that  he  might  live  no 
longer,  (as  he  said  himself )  than  whilst  he  surmount-  ^ 
ed  his  friends  in  benefits,  and  his  enemies  in  ven- 

k  De  Exped.  Cyr.  1. 1.  p.  266, 267. 
*  Great  Phrygu  and  Cappadociaa 
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Arttx,    -gcance.    (It  bad  been  more  ^orious  for  hhn  to  have 

^^^'"^°'  overcome  the  latter  ty  the  force  of  favour  and  bene* 
volence.)  Nor  was  there  ever  prince,  that  people  were 
more  afraid  to  offend,  nor  for  whose  s^ke  they  were 
more  ready  to  hazard  their  possesdons,  lives,  uid 
fortunes. 

Less  intent  upon  being  feared  than  beloved,  hi^ 
study  was  to  make  his  greatness  appear  only  where  it 
w^as  useful  and  beneficial,  and  to  extinguish  .all  other 
sentiments,  but  those  which  flow  from  gratitude  and 
affection.  He  was  industrious  to  do  good  upon 
afl  occasions,  to  confer  his  favours  with  judgment 
and  in  season,  and  to  shew,  that  he  thought  himself 
rich,  powerful,  and  happy,  only  as  he  made  others 
sensible  of  his  being  so  by  his  benevolence  and  libe- 
^  raui).     But  he  took  care  not  to  exhaust  the  mesuis 

by  an  imprudent  profusion.  He  did  not  *  lavish, 
but  distribute,  his  favours.  He  chose  rather  to 
make  his  liberalities  the  rewards  of  merit,  than  mere 
donations,  and  that  they  should  be  subservient  in 
promoting  virtue,  and  not  in  supporting  tbe  soft  and 
abject  sloth  of  vice. 

He  was  particularly  pleased  with  conferring  his 
favours  upon  valiant  men,  and  governments  and  re- 
wards were  only  bestowed  on  those  who  had  distin- 
guished themselves  by  their  actions.  He  never 
^  granted  any  honour  or  dignity  to  favour,  intrigue, 
or  faction,  but  to  merit  only ;  upon  which  depends 
not  only  the  glory  but  the  prosperity  of  governments* 
By  that  means  he  soon  made  virtue  estimable,  and 
the  pursuit  of  men,  and  rendered  vice  contemptible 
and  horrid.  The  provinces,  animated  with  a  noble 
emulation  to  deserve,  furnished  himi  in  a  very  short 
time  with  a  considerable  number  of  excellent  subjeas 
of  every  kind ;  who  under  a  different  government 
would  have  remained  unknown,  obscure,  and  use^ 
Jess. 

Never  did  any  one  know  how  to  oblige  with  a 

V  t 

♦  Habehif  iivumfncilenfy  non  perforfttvtn  :  ex  qu9  muUa  eriontf  PtkH 
iicidat,    Senec.  4e  vtt.  ^eat.  c.  zxcii. 
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better  grace,  or  to  win  the  hearts  of  those  who  could  AT^^^- 
serve  him  with  more  engaging  behaviour.  As  he  ^'^^"^^• 
was  fiiUy  sensible  that  he  stood  in  need  of  the  assis- 
tance of  others  for  the  execution  of  his  designs,  he 
thought  justice  and  gratitude  required  that  he  should 
render  his  adherents  all  the  services  in  his  power. 
All  the  presents  made  him,  whether  of  splendid 
armS)  or  rich  apparel,  he  distributed  among  his 
friends,  according  to  their  several  tastes  or  occasions, 
and  used  to  say,  that  the  brightest  ornament,  and 
most  exalted  riches,  of  a  prince,  consisted  in  adorn- 
ing and  enriching  those  who  served  him  well.  In 
effect,  says  Xenopnon,  to  do  good  to  one's  friends, 
and  to  excel.them  in  liberality,  does  not  seem  so  ad- 
mirable in  so  high  a  fortune  ;  but  to  transcend  them 
in  goodness  of  heart  and  sentiments  of  friendship 
and  affection,  and  to  take  more  pleasure  in  confer- 
ring, than  receiving  obligations  ;  in  this,  I  find  Cy- 
rus truly  worthy  of  esteem  and  admirs^on.  The 
first  of  these  advantages  he  derives  from  his  rank  j 
the  other  from  himself  and  his  intrinsic  merit. 

By  these  extraordinary  qualities  he  acquired  the 
universal  esteem  and  affection  as  well  of  the  Greeks, 
as  Barbarians.  A  great  proof  of  what  Xenophon  here 
says,  is,  that  none  ever  quitted  the  servipe  of  Cyrus 
for  the  king's ;  whereas  great  numbers  went  over 
every  day  to  him  from  the  king's  party  after 
the  war  was  declared,  and  even  of  such  as  had  most 
credit  at  the  court ;  because  they  were  aH  convinced, 
that  Cyrus  knew  best  how  to  distinguish  and  reward 
their  services. 

It  is  most  certain  that  young  Cyrus  did  not  want 
great  virtues,  and  asuperior  merit;  but  I  am  surpriz- 
ed, that  Xen(n>hon,  in  drawing  his  character,  has  de- 
scribed only  the  most  beautiful  features,  and  such  ^s 
are  proper  to  excite  our  admiration  of  him,  with- 
out saymg  the  least  word  of  his  defects,  and  espe- 
cially ot  that  immoderate  ambition,  that  was  the  soul 
of  all  his  actions,  and  which  at  length  put  arms  into 
his  hands  against  his  elder  brother  and  l^g«    h  it 
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Artax,  allowable  in  an  historian,  whose  chief  duty  is  to 
Mnemon.  paint  virtue  and  vice  in  their  proper  colours,  to  re- 
late at  large  an  entcrprize  of  such  a  nature,  without 
intimating  the  least  dislike  or  imputation  against  it  ? 
But  with  the  Pagans,  ambition  was  so  far  from 
being  considered  as  a  vice,  that  it  often  passed  for  a. 
-     virtue. 

Sect.  IV.  Ti?e  king  is  for  compelling  the  Greeks  /# 
deliver  up  their  arms*  They  resolved  to  die  rather 
than  surrender  themselves.  A  treaty  is  made  with 
them.  Tissaphernes  takes  upon  him  to  conduct  them  back 
to  their  own  country.  He  treacherously  seizes  Clear^ 
cbus  and  four  other  generals^  who  are  all  put  to  deaib* 

1  HE  Greeks,  naving  learnt,  the  day  after  the 
battle,  that  Cyrus  was  dead,  sent  deputies,  to  Ariaeus* 
the  general  of  the  Barbarians,  who  had  retired  with 
his  troops  to  the  place  from  whence  they  had  niarch** 
ed  the  diay  before  the  aftion,  to  offer  him,  as  victors, 
the  crown  of  Persia  in  the  room  of  Xyrus.  At  the 
same  time  arrived  Persian  heralds  at  arms  from  the 
king,  to  summon  them  to  deliver  up  their  arms ;  to 
M  hum  they  answered  with  an  haughty  air,  that  they 
talked  a  strapge  language  to  conquerors ;  that  if  the 
king  would  have  their  arms,  he  might  come  and  take 
them  if  he  could ;  but  that  they  would  die  befr)re 
they  would  part  with  them ;  that  if  he  would  receive 
them  into  the  number  of  his  allies,  they  would  senre 
him  with  fideUty  and  valour  \  *  but  if  he  imagined 
to  reduce  them  into  slavery  as  conquered,  he  might 
know,  they  had  wherewithal  to  defend  theoEiselves, 
and  were  determined  to  lose  their  lives  and  liberty 
together.  The  heralds  added,  that  thev  had  orders 
to  tell  thein^  that  if  they  continjued  m  the  place 
where  they  were,  they  would  be  allowed  a  suspen* 

*  Xenoph.  in  Exped.  Cyr.  L  ii.  p,  272—292.  Diod.  1.  av, 
p.  25a— 257. 

*  >/«  ut  vi'ctis  servil'mm  mdiccrrfur^  essesfbifartim  cf  fttcevtviem,  et 
promptum  libtnati  aui  adiM^n-ltmam^mtH.  T^cit-Annal.  l»[v.  ^.46., 
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lion  of  arin$»  but  if  they  advanced  or  retired,  that  Art^x. 
they  would  be  treated  as  enemies.  The  Greeks  ^^^^"^^^' 
jigreed,  and  were  asked  by  the  heralds  what  answer 
they  should  report.  Peace  in  continuing  here,  or 
>var  HI  marching,  replied  Clearchus,  without  explain- 
ing himself  farther ;  from  the  view  of  keeping  the 
king  always  in  suspence  and  uncertainty. 

Th^  answer  of  Ariaeus  to  the  Grecian  deputies  was, 
that  there  were  many  Persians  more  considerable 
than  himself,  who  would  not  suffer  him  upon  the 
throne,  and  that  he  should  set  out  early  the  next  day 
to  return  into  Ionia;  that,  if  they  would  march  thi- 
tlier  with  him,  they  might  join  him  in  the  night. 
Clearchus,  with  the  advice  of  the  officers,  prepared 
to  depart.  He  commanded  from  thenceforth,  as 
being  the  scde  person  of  sufficient  capacity  ;  for  he 
bad  not  been  actually  elected  general  in  chief. 

The  same  night,  Milthocytes  the  Thracian,  who 
commanded  forty  horse,  and  abput  three  hundred 
foot  jof  his  own  country,  went  and  surrendered  him- 
sdf  to  the  king ;  the  rest  of  the  Greeks  began  their 
roarch  under  the  conduct  of  Clearchus,  and  arrived 
about  midnight  at  the  camp  of  Ariaeus.  After  they 
bad  drawn  up  in  battle,  the  principal  officers  went  to 
v^ait  on  him  ii)  his  tent,  where  they  swore  alliance 
»^ith  him ;  and  the  Barbarian  engaged  to  conduct 
the  army  without  fraud.  In  confirmation  of  the 
treaty,  they*sacrificed  a  wolf,  a  ram,  a  boar,  and  a 
bull ;  the  Greeks  dipt  their  swords,  and  the  Barba- 
l^ans  the  points  of  their  javelins,  in  the  blood  of  the 
lidctimf. 

Ariaeus  did  not  think  it  proper  to  return  by  the 
same  route  they  came,  because,  having  found  nothing 
for  their  subsistence  the  last  seventeen  days  of  their 
march,  they  must  have  suffered  much  more,  had 
they  taken  the  same  way  back  again.  He  therefore 
took  another ;  exhprting  them  only  to  make  long 
paarches  at  fijr&t ;  in  order  to  evade  the  kijig's  pur- 
suit; which  they  could  not  effect.  Towards  the 
eirening,  y^hea  they,  were  uQtfar  frpm  some  vUlagea 
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Artax.  where  they  proposed  to  halt,  the  scouts  came  in 
Mnemon.  with  advice,  that  they  had  seen  several  equipages 
and  convoys^  wliich  made  it  reasonable  to  judge, 
that  the  enemy  were  not  far  off*  Upon  which  they 
stood  their  ground,  and  waited  their  coming  up ; 
and  the  next  day,  before  sun-rising,  drew  in  the 
same  order  as  in  the  preceding  battle.  So  bold  an 
appearance  terrified  the  king,  who  sent  heralds,  not 
to  demand,  as  before,  the  surrender  of  their  arms, 
but  to  propose  peace  and  a  treaty.  Cl^rchus,  who 
was  informed  or  their  arrival,  whilst  hd  was  busy  in 
drawing  up  his  troops,  gave  orders  to  bid  them  wait, 
and  to  tell  them,  that  he  was  not  yet  at  leisure  to 
hear  them.  He  assumed  purposely  an  air  of  haugh- 
tiness  and  grandeur,  to  denote  his  intrepidity,  and 
iat  the  same  time  to  shew  the  fine  appearance  and 
good  condition  of  his  phalanx.  Whep  he  advanced 
with  tht  most  shewy  of  his  officers,  expressly  chosen 
for  the  occasion,  and  had  heard  what  the  heralds 
hid  to  propose  ;  he  made  answer,  that  they  must 
begin  with  giving  battle,  because  the  army  being  in 
want  of  provisions,  had  no  time  to  lose.  The  he- 
ralds having  carried  back  this  answer  to  thdr  mas- 
ter, returned  immediately  ;  which  shewed  that  the 
king,  or  whoever  spoke  in  his  name,  was  not  very 
distant.  They  said,  they  had  orders  to  conduct 
them  to  villages,  where  they  would  find  provisions 
in  abundance,  and  conducted  them  thither  accord- 
ingly. 

The  army  staid  there  three  days,  during  which, 
Tissaphernes  arrived  from  the  king,  with  the  queen*s 
brother  and  three  other  Persian  grandees,  attended 
by  a  great  number  of  officers  and  domesticks.  After 
having  saluted  the  generals,  who  advanced  to  receive 
him,  he  told  them  by  his  interpreter,  that  being  a 
neighbour  of  Greece,  and  seeing  them  engaged  in 
dangers,  out  of  which  it  would  be  difficult  to  extri- 
cate themselves,  he  had  used  his  good  offices  with 
the  king,  to  obtain  permission  to  re-conduct  them 
into  their  own  country ;  being  cpnvinced,  tf^it  net* 
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ther  themselves,  nor'  their  cities,  would  ever  be  un-  Arux. 
mindful  of  that  favour:  That  the  king,  without ^^^""^ 
having  declared  himself  positively  upon  that  head, 
had  commanded  him  to  come  to  them,  to  know  for 
what  cause  they  had  taken  arms  against  him  ;  and 
he  advised  them  to  make  the  king  such  an  answer, 
as  might  not  give  any  offence,  and  might  enable  him 
to  do  them  service.  "  We  call  the  gocls  to  witness,** 
replied  Clcarchus,  "  that  we  did  not  list  ourselves 
^*  to  make  war  with  the  king,  or  to  march  against 
.  ^*  him.  Cyrus,  conceahng  his  true  motives  under 
**  different  pretexts,  brought  us  almost  hither  with- 
^  out  explaining  himself,  the  better  to  surprize  you* 
"  And  when  we  saw  him  surrounded  with  dangers, 
•*  we  thought  it  infamous  to  abandon  him,  after  the 
**  favours  we  had  received  from  him.  But  as  he  i$ 
"  dead)  we  are  released  from  our  engagement,  and. 
^  ndther  desire  to  contest  the  crown  with  Artaxer- 
^*  xcs,  nor  to  ravage  his  country ;  provided  he  does 
^  not  oppose  our  return.  However,  if  we  are  at- 
^  tacked,  we  shall  endeavour,  with  the  assistance  of 
^*  the  gods,  to  make  a  good  defence  ;  and  shall  not 
**  be  ungrateful  in  regard  to  those  who  render  us 
"  any  service."  Tissaphernes  replied,  that  he  would 
let  the  king  know  what  they  said,  and  return  with 
his  answer.  But  his  not  coming  the  next  day  gave 
the  Greeks  some  anxiety :  He  however  arrived  on  the 
third,  and  told  them,  that  after  much  controversy, 
he  had  at  length  obtained  the  king's  grace  for  them : 
For,  that  it  had  been  represented  to  the  king,  that 
he  ought  not  to  suffer  people  to  return  with  impu- 
nity into  their  country,  who  had  been  so  insolent  to 
com^  thither  to  make  war  upon  him.  "  In  fine," 
said  he,  *'  you  may  now  assure  yoursehes  of  not 
*^  fin(Ung  any  obstacle  to  your  return,  and  of  being  ^ 
**  supplied  with  provisions,  or  suffered  to  buy  them  ; 
**  and  you  may  judge,  that  you  are  to  pass  without 
*♦  committiiig  any  disorders  in  your  march,  and  that 
^*  you  are  to  take  only  what  is  necessary  ;  provided 
^*  you  arc  not  femished  with  it,"    These  conditions 
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Artax.  were  sworn  to  on  both  sides.  Tissaphcrnes  and  th^ 
Mttemott.  queen's  brother  gafve  their  hands  to  the  colonds  and 
captains  in  token  of  amity.  After  which  Tissapher* 
nes  withdrew,  to  dispose  his  aflfeirs ;  promising  to 
return  as  soon  as  they  would  admit,  in  order  to  go 
back  with  them  into  his  governnnent. 

The  Greeks  waited  for  him  above  twenty  days, 
continuing  encamped  near  Ariacus,  who  received 
-  frequent  visits  from  his  brothers,  and  other  reiktioD$; 
as  did  the  officers  of  his  army  from  the  Persians  of 
the  different  party;  who  assured  them  from   the. 
king  of  an  entire  oblivion  of  the  past ;  so  that  the 
friendship  of  Ariseus  for  the  Greeks  appeared  to  codt 
every  day  more  and  more.    This  change  gave  them 
cause  of  uneasiness.    Several  of  the  ofllcers  wcnt.td 
Clearchus  and  the  other  generals,  and  daid  to  tfaair, 
**  What  do  we  here  any  longer  ?  Are  we  not  sensible, 
^*  that  the  king  desires  to  see  i»  all  perisU,  taliat 
**  others  may  be  terrified  by  our  example  f  Perhapsr 
**  he  keeps  us  waiting  here,  till  he  re-asserables  bis 
^  dispersed  troops,  or  sends  tosdsse  the  passes  m  <*ur 
•*  way  ;  for  he  will  never  sufl^  us  to  return  iilto 
"  Greece  to  divulge  our  own  glory  and  his  shame.'' 
Clearchus  made  answer  to  this  discourse,  that  to  de- 
part without  consulting  the  kin^,  was  to  break  with 
him,  and  to  declare  war  by  violating  the  treaty; 
that  they  should  remain  without  a  conductor  in  a 
country  whei*e  nobody  would  supply  them  with  pro- 
visions ;  that  Ariaeus  would  abandon  them ;    and 
that  even  their  friends  would  become  their  enettiies ; 
tJrat  he  ciid  not   know,  but  there  might  be  other 
rivers  to  ptiss,  and  that,  though  the  Euphrates  were 
the  only  one,  they  could  not  get  over  it,  were  the 
passage  ever  so  little  disputed.     That  if  it  were  ne- 
cessary to  come  to  a  battle,  they  should  find  them* 
selves  without  cavalry  against  an'  enemy  that  had  a 
very  numerous  and  excellent  body  of  hoi^e  ;  so  tiiat 
if  they  gained  the  victory,  they  couid jnake  no  gtoat 
advantage  of  it,  and  if  they  were  ovdrcpme^  they 
were  utterly  and  irretrievably  lost*    **  Besides,  -why 
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•*  should  the  king,  who  has  so  many  other  means  to  Artax. 
*^  destroy  its,  engage  his  word  (Tnly  to  violate  it,  and  ^^^"^^"* 
**  thereby  render  himself  execrable  in  the  sight  of 
**  gods  and  men  ?^' 

Tissaphernes  however  arrived  with  his  troops,  in 
order  to  return  into  his  government,  and  they  set 
forward  all  together  under  the  conduct  of  that  sa- 
trap, who  supplied  them  with  provisions.  Arixus 
with  hb  troops  encamped  with  the  Barbarians,  and  • 
the  Greeks  separately  at  some  distance,  which  kept 
up  a  continuaV  distrust  amongst  them.  Besides  which, 
there  happened  frequent  quarrels  for  wood  or  forage, 
that  augmented  their  aversion  for  each  other.  After 
three  days  march,  they  arrived  at  the  wall  of  Media, 
which  is  an  hundred  feet  high,  twenty  broad,  and 
twenty  leagues  *  in  extent,  all  built  of  bricks,  ce- 
mented with  bitumen,  like  the  walls  of  Babylon, 
from  which  it  was  not  very  distant  at  one  of  its  ex- 
tremitiesw  When  they  had  passed  it,  they  marched 
eight  leagues  in  two  days,  and  came  to  the  river  Ty- 
gris,  after  having  crossed  t^vo  of  its  canals,  cut 
expressly  for  watering  the  country.  They  then 
passed  the  t  Tygris  upon  a  bridge  of  twer  ty-seven 
boats  near  Sitacum,  a  very  great  and  populous  city. 
After  four  days  march  they  arrived  at  another  city 
very  powerful  also,  called  Opis.  Tliey  found  there 
a  bastard  brother  of  Artaxerxes  with  a  very  consider- 
able body  of  troops,  which  he  was  bringing  from 
Susa  and  Ecbatana  to  his  aid*  He  admired  the  fine 
order  of  the  Greeks.  From  thence,  having  passed 
the  deserts  of  Media,  they  came  after  a  march  of  six 
days  ,to  a  place  called  the  lands  of  Parysatis  ;  the  re- 
venues of  which  appertained  to  that  princess.     Tis- 

*  Twenty  Patasan^as. 

f  The  march  of  the  Greeks  and  the  rest  of  the  army,  from  the 
day  aft^r  the  battle  till  the  passmg  of  the  Tygris,  abounds  in  ' 
the  text  of  Xenoplion  with  verj  great  obscurities  to  explain 
which  fully,  wouU  require  a  Ipng  dissertation.  My-  plan  does 
not  admit  me  to  ^nter  into  such  discussions,  v'hich  I  must 
therefore  refer  to  those  who  are  more  able  than  me. 
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Artar.  saphernes,  to  insult' the  memory  of  her  son  Cynis^ 
Mnemon.  go  dearly  beloved  by  her,  gave  the  vilbges  to  be  plun* 
dered  by  |the  Greeks.  Continuing  their  m^ch 
through  the  desert  on  the  side  of  the  Tygris,  which 
they  had  on  their  left,  they  arrived  at  Caenae,  a  very 
great  and  rich  city,  and  from  thence  at  the  river 
Zabates, 

The  occasions  of  distrust  increased  every  day  be- 
tween the  Greeks  and  Barbarians.  Clearchus  thought 
it  incumbent  on  him  to  come  to  an  explanation  once 
for  all  with  Tissaphernes.  He  began  with  observing 
upon  the  sacred  and  inviolable  nature  of  the  treaties 
subsisting  between  them.  ^^  Can  a  man,"  said  he, 
**  conscious  of  the  guilt  of  perjury,  be  capable  of 
**  living  at  ease  ?  How  would  he  shUn  the  wrath  (rf 
^^  the  gods,  the  witnesses  of  treaties,  and  escape  their 
•*  vengeance,  whose  power  is  universal  V*  He  added 
afterwards  many  things  to  prove,  that  the  Greeks 
were  obliged  by  their  own  interest  to  continue  faith- 
ful to  him,  and  that,  by  renouncing  his  alliance, 
they  must  first  inevitably  renounce  not  only  all  reli- 
gion, but  reason  and  common  sense.  Tissapherneg 
seemed  to  relish  this  discourse,  and  spoke  to  hun 
with  all  the  appearance  of  the  most  perfect  sincerity ; 
insinuating  at  the  same  time,  that  some  persons  had 
done  him  bad  offices  with  him.  '*  If  you  will  bring 
"  your  officers  hither,"  said  he,  **  I  will  shew  you 
*'  those  who  have  wronged  you  in  their  represen- 
*'  tations."  He  kept  him  to  supper,  and  professed 
more  friendship  for  him  than  ever. 

The  next  day  Clearchus  proposed  in  the  assembly, 
to  go  with  the  several  commanders  of  the  troops  to 
Tissaphernes.  He  suspected  Menon  in  particular, 
whom  he  knew  to  have  had  a  secret  conference  with 
the  satrap  in  the  presence  X)f  Ari»us  ;  besides  which, 
they  had  already  differed  several  times  with  each 
other.  Some  objected,  that  it  was  not  proper  that 
all  the  generals  should  go'  to  Tissaphernes,  and  that 
it  did  not  consist  with  pi*udence  to  relyimplicidy 
upon  the  professions  of  a  B^barian.  But  Cleafchus 
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tontinucd  to  insist  upon  what  be  had  moved,  till  it  Artfti. 
was  agreed,  that  the  four  other  commanders,  with  ^^^'"^^ 
twenty  captains,  and  about  two  hundred  soldiers, 
under  the  pretext  of  buying  provisions  in  the  Per^ 
sian  camp,  where  there  was   a  market,  should  be 

*  sent  along  with  him.  When  they  canae  to  the  tent 
of  Tissaphernes,  the  five  commanders^  Clearchus, 
Menon,  Proxenes,  Agias,  and  Socrates,  were  suffer* 
ed  to  enter,  but  the  captains  remained  without  at 
the  door.  Immediately,  on  a  certain  signal  before 
agreed  on,  those  within  were  seized,  and  the 
others  put  to  the  sword.  Some  Persian  horse  after* 
wards  scoured  the  country,  and  killed  all  the  Greeks 
they  met,  whether  freemen  or  slaves.  Clearchus; 
with  the  other  generals,  was  sent  to  the  king,  who 
ordered  their  heads  to  be  struck  off.  Xenophon 
describes  with  sufficient  extent  the  characters  of 
those  officere. 

Clearchus  was  valiant,  bold,  intrepid,  and  of  a  ca- 
pacity for  forming  great  enterprizes.  JHis  courage 
was  not  rash,  but  directed  by  prudence,  and  he  re- 
tained all  the  coolness  of  his  temper  and  presence  of 
mind  in  the  midst  of  the  greatest  dangers.  He  loved 
the  troops,  and  let  them  want  for  nothing.  He  knew 
how  to  make  them  obey  him;  but  out  of  fear.  His 
mien  was  awful  and  severe ;  his  language  rough ; 
his  punishments,  instant  and  rigorous  :  He  gave  way 
sometimes  to  passion,  but  presently  came  to  himself, 
and  always  chastised  with  j ustice.  His  great  maxim 
was,  that  nothing  could  be  done  in  an  army  withi 
out  a  severe  discipline ;  and  ft'om  him  came  ^the 
saying,  that  a  soldier  ought  to  fear  his  general  more 
than  the  enemy.  The  troops  *  esteemed  his  valour, 
and  did  justice  to  his  merit ;  but  they  were  afraid 
of  his  humour,  and  did  not  love  to  serve  under  him. 
In  a  word,  says  Xenophon,  the  soldiers  feared  him  as 

■  scholars  do  a  severe  pedagogue.     We  may  say  of 

*  Ma/ttdat  cdmirath  thi  et  fama ;  sed  odfrant.     Tacit.  His  ton 

1.  ii.  c.  ei8. 

VOL.  n\.  K  H 
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Arttx.     him  with  Tadtus,  that  by  an  excess  of  severity  he 
*'^'**™^"*  made,  what  had  otherwise  been  weU  done  by  him, 
nnamiable  ;  *  Cupictine  severitatis  in  his  etiam^  qua  rifi 
faceret^  acerbus, 

Projtenes  was  of  Bceotia,  From  his  infancy  he 
aspired  at  great  things,  and  was  industrious  to  make 
^imself  capable  of  them.  He  spared  no  means  for 
the  attainment  of  instruction,  and  was  the  disciple 
of  Gorgias  the  Lecmtine,  a  celebrated  rhetorician, 
who  sold  his  lectures  at  a  very  high  price.  When 
he  found  himself  capable  of  commanding,  and  of 
doing  good  to  his  friends^  as  well  as  of  being  served 
•by  them,  he  entered  into  Cyrus's  service  with  the 
view  of  advancing  ^limself.  He  did  not  want  ambi- 
tion,  but  would  take  no  other  path  to  glory  than 
that  of  virtue.  He  liad  been  a  perfect  captain,  had 
he  had  to  do  with  none  but  brave  and  disciplined 
men,  and  it  had  been  only  necessary  to  be  beloved. 
He  was  more  apprehensive  of  being  in  his  s<ddien 
displeasure,  than  his  soldiers  in  hb.  He  thought  it 
sufficient  for  a  commander  to  praise  good  actions, 
without  punishing  bad  ones  ;  for  which  reason  he 
was  beloved  by  the  worthy  ;  but  those  of  a  diflferent 
character  abused  his  facility.  He  died  at  thirty  years 
of  age. 

*  Could  the  two  great  persons,  we  have  here 
drawn  after  Xenophon,  have  been  moulded  into  one, 
something  perfect  might  have  been  made  of  them ; 
retrenching  their  several  defects,  and  retaining  only 
their  virtues  :  But  jit  rarely  happens,  that  the  same 
maji,  t  as  Tacitus  says  of  Agricola,  behaves,  accord- 
ing to  the  exigency  of  times  and  circumstances, 
sometimes  with  gentleness,  and  sometimes  with  se- 
verity, without  lessening  his  authority  by  the  for- 
mer, or  the  people's  affection  by  the  latter. 

»  Tacit.  Annal.  c.  Ixxv. 
*  Egregium  pr'mcipaius  tewneromentvmy  s/^  damp f Is  tifriusque  tkih^ 
llol^  vtriutes  misccrenivrn     Tacit.  Histor.  1.  ii.  c.  5. 

t  Pro  varih  tcmpor'ibus  ac  ncgotih  Hvcrus  et  comis'^nrc  z/liy  ^od 
fst  rarissiminny  avt.  faclitas  auihoritattw^  avt  scvcritas  amorem^dcmi^ 
nyif.    Tacit,  in  ^^ric.  e.  iic. 
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Mdnon  wasa  Thcssalian,  avaricious  and  ambitious,  Artax. 
but  ambitious  only  from  the  motive  of  avarice,  pur-  Mnemon. 
suing  honour  and  estimation  for  the  mere  lucre  of 
money.  He  courted  the  friendship  of  the  great,  and 
of  persons  in  authority,  that  he  might  have  it  in  his 
power  to  commit  injustice  and  oppression  with  im« 
punity.  To  obtain  his  ends,  all  means  with  him 
were  virtue ;  falsehood,  fraud,  perjury ;  whilst  since* 
rity,  and  integrity  of  heart,  stood  in  his  scheme  for 
weakness  and  stupidity.  He  loved  nobody  ;  and  if 
he  professed  friendship,  it  was  only  to  deceive.  As 
others  made  their  glory  consist  in  religion,  probity^ 
and  honour,  he  valued  himself  upon  injustice,  de» 
ceit,  and  treacher)-.  He  gained  the  favour  of  the 
great  by  fal^  reports, whispering,  and  calumny;  and 
that  of  the  soldiery  by  licence  and  impunity.  In 
fine,  he  endeavoured  to  render  himself  terrible  by 
the  mischief  it  was  in  his  power  to  do,  and  imagined 
he  favoured  those  to  whom  he  did  none. 

It  was  in  my  thoughts  to  have  retrenched  these 
characters,  which  interrupt  the  thread  of  the  history* 
But  as  they  are  a  lively  image  of  the  manners  of 
men,  which  in  all  time^  are  the  same,  I  thought  re* 
taining  them  would  neither  be  useless  nor  disagreeable 
to  the  reader. 

Sect.  V.    Retreat  of  the  ten  thousand  Greeks  frotn 
the  province  of  Babylon  to  Trebisond* 

1  HE  generals  of  the  Greeks  having  been  seized, 
and  the  officers  who  attended  them  massacred,  the 
troops  were  in  the  highest  consternation.  They 
were  five  or  six  hundred  leagues  from  Greece,  sur- 
rounded  with  great  rivers  and  enemy  nations,  with- 
out any  supplies  of  provisions.  In  this  state  of  ge- 
neral dejection,  they  could  not  think  of  taking  either 
nourishment  or  repose.  In  the  middle  of  the  night, 
Xenophon,  a  young  Athenian,  but  of  prudence  and 

^  Xenopb,  in  Expcd.  Cyr.  L  ili.  &  iv. 
una 
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^^^*  capacity  wpcrior  to  his  years,  went  to  some  of  the 
^'  officers,  and  represented  to  them,  that  they  bad  no 
time  to  lose ;  that  it  was  of  the  last  importance  to 
prevent  the  bad  designs  of  the  enemy ;  that,  how^ 
ever  small  their  number,  they  would  render  them- 
selves formidable,  if  they  behaved  with  boldness  and 
resolution ;  that  valour  and  not  multitude  determines 
the  success  of  arms ;  and  that  it  was  necessary  above 
all  things  to  nominate  generals  immediately ;  because 
an  army  without  commanders  is  like  a  body  without 
t  soul.  A  council  was  immediately  held,  at  which 
an  hundred  officers  were  present,  and  Xenophon, 
being  desired  to  speak,  deduced  the  reasons  at  large, 
he  had  at  first  but  lightly  touched  upon  ;  and  by  his 
advice  commanders  were  appointed.  They  were 
Timasion  for  Clearchus,  Xanthicles  for  Socrates, 
Cleanor  for  Agias,  Philesius  for  Menon^  and  Xeno* 
phon  for  Proxenes.  • 

Before  the  break  of  da^,  they  assembled  the  army. 
The  generals  made  speeches  to  animate  the  troops, 
and  Xenophon  amongst  the  rest.  "  Fellow-soldiers,*' 
said  he,  **  the  loss  of  so  many  brave  men  by  vUe 
••  treachery,  and  the  being  abandoned  by  our  f*  lends, 
^  is  very  deplorable :  But  we  must  not  sink  under 
*^  our  misfortunes,  and  if  we  cannot  conquer,  let 
**  us  chuse  rather  to  perish  gloriously,  than  to  fall 
♦*  into  the  hands  of  Barbarians,  who  would  inflict 
**  upon  us  the  greatest  miseries.  Let  us  call  to 
**  mind  the  glorious  battles  of  Plataca,  Thermopybe, 
**  Salamin,  and  the  many  others  wherein  our  ances- 
**  tors,  though  with  a  small  number,  have  fought 
•*  and  defeated  the  innumerable  armies  of  the  Per- 
^'  sians,  and  thereby  rendered  the  name  alone  of 
**  Greek  for  ever  formidable.  It  is  to  their  invin- 
**  cible  valour  we  owe  the  honour  we  possess,  of 
**  acknowledging  no  masters  upon  earth  but  the 
**  gods,  nor  any  happiness  but  what  consists  with 
"  liberty.  Those  gods,  the  avengers  of  perjury,  and 
**  witnesses  of  the  enemy's  treason,  will  be  favour- 
"  able  to  us }  and  as  they  are  attacked  in  the  viola- 
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**  tion  of  treaties,  arid  take  pleasure  in  humbling  Artax. 
**  the  proud,  and  exalting  the  low,  tkey  wiU  also  Mnemon. 
**  follow  us  to  battle,  and  combat  for  us.  For  the 
"  rest,  fellow-soldiers,  as  we  have  no  refuge  but  in 
>*  victory,  which  must  be  our  hope,  and  will  make 
*'  us  ample  amends  for  whatever  it  costs  to  attain  it ; 
*^  I  shAuld  believe,  if  it  were  your  opinion,  that,  for 
**  the  making  a  more  ready  and  less  difficult  retreat, 
**  it  would  be  very  proper  to  rid  ourselves  of  all  the 
•*  useless  baggage,  and  to  keep  only  what  is  abso- 
?*  lutely  necessary  in  our  march."  All  the  soldiers 
that  moment  lifted  up  their  hands  to  signify  their 
approbation  and  consent  to  all  that  had  been  said, 
and  without  loss  of  time  set  fire  to  their  tents  and 
carriages  ;  such  of  them  as  had  too  much  equipage 
giving  it  others  who  had  too  little,  and  destroying 
the  rest. 

It  was  resolved  to  march  the  army  without  tu- 
mult or  violence,  if  their  return  was  not  opposed; 
but  otherwise  to  open  themselves  a  passage  sword  in 
hand  through  the  enemy.  They  began  their  march 
in  the  form  of  a  great  hollow  square  with  the  baggage 
in  the  centre.  Chirisophus  the  Lacedaemonian  had 
the  vanguard  ;  two  of  the  oldest  captains  the  right 
and  left ;  and  Timasion  with  Xenophon  were  posted 
in  the  rear  as  the  youngest  officers.  The  first  day- 
was  rude  ;  because,  having  neither  horse  nor  slingers, 
they  were  extremely  harassed  by  a  detachment  sent 
against  them  :  But  they  provided  against  that  in- 
convenience by  following  Xenophon's  advice,^  Th^ 
chose  two  hundred  men  out  of  the  Rhodiansin  tte 
army,  whom  they  armed  with  slings,  and  augmented 
their  pay  for  their  encouragement.  They  could 
throw  as  far  again  as  the  Persians,  because  they  dis- 
charged balls  of  lead,  and  the  others  made  use  of 
large  flints.  They  mounted  also  a  squadron  of  fifty 
men  upon  the  horses  intended  for  the  baggage,  and 
supplied  their  places  with  other  beasts  of  burden. 
By  the  means  of  this  supply  a  second  detachment  of 
the  enemy  were  very  severely  handled. 
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Aftflx.  After  some  days  march,  Tissaphemcs  appeared 
Mnemon.  ^Jth  all  his  forces.  He  contented  himself  with  ha- 
rassing the  Greeks,  who  moved  on  continually.  The 
latter  observing  the  difficulty  of  retreating  in  an  hot 
low  square  in  the  face  of  the  enemy,  from  the  un- 
cvenness  of  ground,  hedges,  and  other  obstacles, 
which  might  oblige  them  to  break  it,  changed  their 
order  of  battle,  and  marched  in  two  columns,  with 
the  little  baggage  they  had  in  the  space  between  them. 
They  formed  a  body  of  reserve  of  six  hundred  cho- 
sen  men,  whom  they  divided  into  six  companies,  and 
subdivided  by  fifties  and  tens,  to  facilitate  their 
motions  according  to  occasion.  When  the  columns 
came  close  to  each  other,  they  either  remained  in  the 
rear,  or  filed  off  upon  the  flanks  on  both  sides,  to 
avoid  disorder;  and  when  they  opened,  they  fell  into 
the  void  space  in  the  rear  between  the  two  ccrfumns. 
Upon  any  occasion  of  attack,  they  immediately  ran 
where  it  was  necessary.  The  Greeks  stood  several 
charges,  but  they  were  neither  considerable,  nor 
attended  with  much  loss. 

They  arrived  at  the  river  Tygris.  As  its  depth 
would  not  admit  them  to  repass  it  without  boat$, 
they  were  obliged  to  cross  the  Carducian  mountains, 
because  there  was  no  other  way,  and  the  prisoners 
reported,  that  from  thence  they  would  enter  Arme- 
nia, where  they  might  pass  the  Tygris  at  its  source, 
and  afterwards  the  Euphrates,  not  very  distant  from 
it.  To  gain  those  defiles  before  the  enemy  could 
seize  them,  it  was  thought  proper  to  set  forwards  in 
the  night,  in  order  to  arrive  at  the  foot  of  the  moun- 
tains by  the  break  of  day  ;  which  was  done  accord- 
ingly. Chirisophus  continued  at  the  head  of  the  ad- 
vanced guard,  with  the  troops  armed  with  missive 
weapons,  besides  his  ordinary  corps  ;  and  Xenophon 
in  the  rear,  with  only  the  heavy-armed  soldiers,  be- 
cause at  that  time  there  was  nothing  to  fear  on  that 
side.  The  inhabitants  of  the  country  had  taken  pos- 
session of  several  of  the  heights,  from  whence  it  was 
necessary  to  drive  them,  which  could  not  be  doDC 
without  great  danger  and  difficulty. 
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'  The  officers,  having  held  a  council  of  war,  were  of  Arta *• 
opinion,  that  it  was  proper  to  leave  behind  them  all  Mnemon. 
the  beasts  of  burden  not  absolutely  necessary,  with 
all  the  slaves  lately  taken ;  because  both  tbq  one  and 
the  other  would  retard  their  march  too  mi^:h  in  the 
great  defiles  they  had  to  pass;  besides  which,  it  re- 
quired a  greater  quantity  of  provisions  to  support 
.  them,  and  those  who  had  the  care  of  the  beasts  were 
useless  in  fight.  That  regubtion  was  executed  with- . 
out  delay,  and  they  continued  their  march,  some- 
times fighting  and  sometimes  halting.  The  passing 
of  the  mountains,  which  took  up  seven  days,  fatigued 
the  troops  exceedingly,  and  occasioned  some  loss ; 
but  at  length  they  arrived  at  villages,  where  they 
found  provisions  in  abundance, and  rested  some  days, 
to  recover  the  severe  fatigues  th^  army  had  suffered; 
in  comparison  with  which  all  they  had  undergone  in 
Fersi^  was  trivial. 

They  found  themselves  soon  after  exposed  to  n^uf 
^iange^.  Almost  at  the  foot  of  the  mountains  they, 
came  to  a  river,  two  hundred  feet  in  breadth,  callecL 
Centrifes,  which  stopped  their  marclv  They  had  to 
defend  themselves  against  the  cnemy^  who  pursued 
them  in  the  rear,  and  the  Armenians,  the  soldiers  of 
the  country,  who  defended  the  opposite  side  of  the 
river.  They  attempted  in  vain  to  pass  it  in  a  place 
where  the  water  came  up  to  their  arm-pits,  and  were. 
carried  away  by  the  rapidity  of  the  current,  a^inst 
which  the  weight  of  their  arms  made  them  un^ole  to 
resist.  By  good  fortune  they  discovered  another 
place  not  so  deep,  where  some  sojdiers  h^d  seen  the 
people  of  the  country  pass.  It  required  abundance 
of  address,  diligence,  and  valour,  to  keep  off  the  ene- 
my  on  both  sides  of  them.  The  army  however  passed 
the  river  at  length  without  much  loss. 

They  marched  afterwards  with  less  interruption  ; 
passed  the  source  of  the  Tygris,  s^nd  arrived  at  the 
little  river  Teleboa,  which  is  very  beautiful,  and  has 
many  villages  on  its  banks.  Here  began  the  western 
Armenia  j  which  was  governed  by  Tiribasus,  a  sa* 
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Artax.  trap  imidi  beloved  by  the  king^  and  had  the  honour 
Mftemon.  to  hdp  him  to  ♦  mount  on  horseback  when  at  the 
court :  He  offered  to  let  the  army  pass,  and  to  suf- 
fer the  soldiers  to  take  all  they  wanted,  upon  condi- 
tion that  they  should  commit  no  ravages  in  their 
march  ;  which  proposal  was  accepted  and  ratified  on 
each  side.  Tiribasus  kept  always  a  flying  camp  at  a 
small  distance  from  the  army.  There  fdl  a  great 
quantity  of  snow,  which  gave  the  troops  some  incon- 
venience ;  and  they  learnt  from  a  prisoner,  that  Tl^ 
ribasus  had  a  design  to  attack  the  Greeks  at  a  pass  of 
the  mountains,  in  a  defile,  through  which  they  must 
necessarily  march.  They  prevented  him  by  seizing 
that  post,  after  having  put  the  enemy  to  flight.  At 
tcr  some  days  march  through  deserts,  they  passed  the 
Euphrates  near  its  source,  not  having  the  water  above 
their  middles. 

They  suffered  exceedingly  afterwards  from  a  north 
wind,  which  blew  in  their  faces,  and  prevented  re- 
spiration ;  so  that  it  was  thought  necessary  to  sacri- 
fice to  the  wind,  upon  which  it  seemed  to  abate. 
They  marched  on  in  snow  five  or  six  feet  deep, 
which  killed  several  servants  and  befists  of  burden, 
besides  thirty  soldiers.  They  made  fires  during  the 
night,  for  they  found  plenty  of  wood.  All  the  next 
day,  they  continued  their  march  through  the  snow, 
when  many  Of  them,  from  the  excess  of  hunger,  fol- 
lowed with  languor  or  fainting,  continued  lying  upon 
the  ground,  through  weakness  and  want  of  spirits. 
"When  something  had  been  given  them  to  cat,  they 
found  themselves  relieved,  and  continued  their 
march. 

The  enemy  still  pursued  them,  of  whom  many, 
overtaken  by  the  night,  remained  on  the  way  with- 
out fire  or  provisions,  so  that  several  died  of  their 
hardships,  and  the  enemy  who  followed  them  took 
some  baggage.    Some  soldiers  were  also  left  behind, 

•  The  French  translator  of  Xenophon  says,  he  held  the  king*t 
4i*rntf*  when  he  got  on  horseback,  without  <;0Q$idcri|i£,  that  the  a9< 
'    cienu  used  nonCt 
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that  had  lost  their  si^t,  and  'others  their  toes,  by  Artax. 
the  snow.     Against  the  first  evil  it  was  good  to  wear  M«^»9a» 
-something  black  before  the  eyes;  and  against  the 
other,  to  keep  the  legs  always  in  motion,  and  to  bare 
the  feet  at  night.     Arriving  in  a  mote  commodious 
place,  they  dispersed  themselves  into  the  neighbour- 
ing  villages,  to  recover  and  repose  after  their  latigues. 
The  houses  were  built  under  ground,  with  an  opei)- 
iTig  at  top,  like  a  well,  through  which  the  descent 
was  by  a  ladder ;  but  there  was  anothor  entrance  for 
cattle.     They  found  there,  sheep,  cows,  goats,  poul- 
try ;  with  wheat,  barley,  and  pulse ;  and  for  drink, 
there  was  beer,  which  was  very  strong,  when  not 
mingled  with  water,  but  was  agreeable  to  those  who 
were  used  to  it.      They  drank  this  with  a  reed  out 
of  the  vessels  that  held  the  beer,  upon  which  they 
saw  the  barley  swim.     The  master  of  the  house, 
where  Xenophon  lay,  received  him  very  kindly,  and 
even  shewed   him  where  he  had  concealed  some 
wine ;  besides  which  he  made  him  a  present  of.»sc- 
veral  horses.   He  taught  him  also  to  hstcn  a  kind  of 
hurdles  to  their  feet,  and  to  do  the  same  to  the  other 
beasts  of  burden,  to  prevent  their  sinking  in  the 
snow ;  without  which  they  would  have  been  up  to 
the  girth  in  it  at  every  step.     The  army,  after  hav- 
ing rested  seven  days  in  these  villages,  resumed  their 
-rout. 

After  a  march  of  seven  days  they  arrived  at  the 
river  Araxes,  called  also  the  Phasus,  which:  is  about 
an  hundred  feet  in  breadth.  Two  days  after  they  dl>- 
covered  the  Phasians,  the  Chalybes,  and  the  Taochi- 
ans,  who  kept  the  pass  of  the  mountains,  to  prevent 
their  descending  into  the  plain.  They  saw  it  was 
impossible  to  avoid  coming  to  a  battle  with  them, 
and  resolved  to  give  it  the  same  day.  Xenophon> 
who  had  observed  that  the  enemy  defended  only  the 
ordinary  passage,  and  that  the  mountain  was  thresp 
leagues  in  extent,  proposed  the  sending  of  a  detach- 
ment to  take  possession  of  the  heights,  that  com- 
manded the  enemy  j   which  would  not  be  difficult. 
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Art«.     as  they  might  prevent  all  suspidan  of  thrfr  desigm 

Mo«™>n-  by  a  march  in  the  night,  and  by  making  a  false  at* 

tack  by  the  main  road,  to  ainus^  the  Barbarians. 

This  was  accordingly  executed,  the  enemy  put  to 

flight,  and  the  pass  cleare4. 

They  crossed  the  country  of  the  Chalybes,  who 
are  the  most  valiant  of  all  the  Barbarians  in  those 
rarts.     When  they  killed  an  enemy,  they  cut  off  his 
head,  and  carried  it  about  in  triuQiph,  singing  and 
dancing.     I'hey  kept  themselves  close  shut  up  ia 
their  cities,  and  when  the  army  marched,  fell  sud- 
'  jdenly  upon  the  rear,  after  having  carried  every  thing 
of  value  in  the  country  into  places  of  safety,     After 
twelve  or  fifteen  days  march  they  arrived  at  a  very 
high  mountain,  called  Tecqua,from  whence  they  de- 
scried  the  sea.    The  first  who  perceived  it,  raised 
great  shouts  of  joy  for  a  considerable  time  j  which 
made  Xenophon  imagine,  that  the  van*guard  was 
attacked,  and  go  with  haste  to  support  it.      A&  he 
approached  nearer,  the  cry  of  the  sea  !  the  $^a  !  was 
heard  distinctly,  and  the  alarm  changed  into  joy  and 
gaiety  ;  and  when  they  came  to  the  top,  nothing  w^ 
neard  but  a  cenftiscd  noise  of  the  whole  army,  crying 
out  together,  ihesva!   the  sea!    whilst  they  could 
not  refrain  from  tears,  nor  from  embracing  their  ge- 
nerals  and  officers.    And  then,  withgut  waiting  tor 
orders,  they  heaped  up  a  pile  of  stones,  and  erected  a 
trophy  with  broken  bucklers  and  other  arms* 

From  thence  they  advanced  to  the  mountains  of 
Colchis,  one  of  which  was  higher  than  the  rest,  and 
of  that  the  people  of  the  country  had  possessed  them- 
selves. The  Greeks  drew  up  in  battie  at  the  bottom 
of  it  to  ascend,  for  the  access  was  not  impracticable. 
Xenophon  did  not  judge  it  proper  to  march  in  line  of 
battle,but  by  files;  because  the  sojdierscoxild  not  keep 
their  ranks,  from  the  inecjuality  of  the  ground,  that 
in  some  places  w  as  easy,  and  in  others  difficult,  to 
climb,  which  might  discourage  them.  That  advice 
was  approved,  and  the  army  formed  according  to  it. 
.The  heavy-armed  troops  amounted  to  fourscore  files. 
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each  consisting  of  about  an  hundred  men,  with  eigh-  Artax. 
teen  hundred  light-armed  soldiers,  divided  in  three  Mncmon. 
bodies,  one  of  which  was  posted  on  the  right,  another 
on  the  left,  and  a  third  in  the  centre.  After  having 
encouraged  his  troops,  by  representing  to  them,  that 
this  was  the  last  obstacle  they  had  to  surmount,  and 
implored  the  assistance  of  the  gods,  the  army  began 
to  ascend  the  hill.  The  enemy  were  not  able  to  sup- 
port  their  charge,  and  dispersed.  They  passed  the 
mountain,  and  encamped  in  viUages,  where  they 
found  provisions  in  abundance.  '  . 

A  very  strange  accident  happened  there  to  the  ar- 
my, which  put  them  into  great  consternation.  For 
the  soldiers,  finding  abundance  of  bee-hives  in  that 
place,  and  eating  the  honey,  they  were  taken  with 
violent  vomiting  and  fluxes,  attended  with  raving 
fits  ;  so  that  those,  who  were  least  ill,  seemed  like 
drunken  men,  and  the  rest,  either  furiously  mad,  or 
dying.  The  earth  was  strewed  with  their  bodies  as 
after  a  defeat ;  however,  none  of  them  died,  and  the 
distemper  ceased  the  next  day  about  the  same  hour 
it  had  taken  them.  The  third  or  fourth  day  the 
jjoldiers  got  up,  but  in  the  condition  people  are  after 
taking  a  violent  medicine. 

Two  days  after,  the  army  arrived  near  Trebisond, 
a  Greek  colony  of  Sinopians,  situate  upon  the  Euxinc 
or  Black  sea,  in  the  province  of  Colchis.  Here  they 
lay  encamped  for  thirty  days,  and  acquitted  them^ 
selves  of  the  vows  they  had  made  to  Jupiter,  Her- 
cules, and  the  other  deities,  to  obtain  an  happy  re- 
turn into  their  own  count^}^  They  also  celebrated 
the  games  of  the  horse  and  foot  races,  wrestling, 
boxing,  the  pancratium  ;  the  whole  attended  witk 
the  greatest  joy  and  solemnity. 
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Sect.  VI.  The  Greeks^  after  having  undergone  eiccessii^ 
fatigues^  and  surmounted  many  dangers^  arrive  upon 
the  sea-coast  opposite  to  Byzantium.  They  pass  the 
strait^  and  engage  in  the  service  of  Seuthes  prince  of 
Thrace.  Xenophon  afterwards  repasses  the  sea^ 
advances  to  Pergamus,  and  Joins  Thimbron  general 
of  the  Lacedemonians^  who  nmrches  against  Tissa^ 
phernes  and  Fharnabasus. 

Artax.  After  having  offered  sacrifices  to  the  several 
ncmon.  jiyji^i^ieg^  and  celebrated  the  games,  they  deliberated 
upon  the  proper  measures  for  their  return  into 
Greece.  They  concluded  upon  going  thither  by  sea, 
and  for  that  purpose  Chiribophus  offered  to  go  -to 
Anaxibius,  the  admiral  of  Sparta,  who  was  his  friend, 
to  obtain  ships  of  him.  He  set  out  directly,  and  Xeno> 
phon  regulated  the  order  it  was  necessary  to  observe, 
and  the  precautions  to  be  taken  for  the  security  of 
the  camp,  provisions,  and  forage.  He  believed  it 
also  proper  to  make  sure  of  some  vessels,  besides  those 
that  were  expected,  and  made  some  expeditions 
against  the  neighbouring  people. 

As  Chirisophtts  did  not  return  so  soon  as  was  ex- 
pected, and  provisions  began  to  be  wanting,  it  was 
resolved  to  proceed  by  land ;  because  there  was  not 
'  a  sufficient  number  of  ships  to  transport  the  whole 
army,  and  those,  which  the  precaution  of  Xenophon 
had  procured,  were  allotted  to  carry  the  women,  the 
old  and  sick  men,  with  all  the  unrecessary  baggage. 
*rhe  army  continued  its  march,  and  lay  ten  days  at 
*  Cerasus,  where  there  was  a  general  review  of  the 
troops,  who  were  found  to  amount  to  eight  thousand 
six  hundred  men,  out  of  about  ten  thousand  ;  the 
rest  having  died  in  the  retreat,  of  their  wounds,  fa- 
tigues, or  diseases. 

*  Xenoph.  1.  iii. 
*  This  city  of  Cerasus  becaiDe  lamous  for  the  cherry-trees, 
which  Lucullus  first  brought  into  Italy,  and  which  from  thence 
have  been  Uispersed  all  over  the  western  world. 
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•In  the  small  tune  the  Greeks  continued  in  these  Arur.  \ 
parts,  several  divisions  arose,  as  well  with  the  inha-  Mncmon. 
bitants  of  the  country,  as  with  some  of  the  officers 
who  were  jealous  of  Xenophon's  authority,  and  en- 
deavoured to  render  him  odious  to  the  army.  But 
his  wisdom  and  moderation  put  a  stop  to  those  dis- 
orders ;  having  made  the  soldiers  sensible,  that  their 
safety  depended  upon  preserving  union  and  a  good 
understanding  amongst  themselves,  and  obedience 
to  their  generals. 

From  Cerasus  they  went  to  Cotyora,  which  is  not 
very  remote  from  it.  They  there  deliberated  again 
upon  the  proper  measures  for  their  return.  The 
inhabitants  of  the  country  represented  tlie  almost  in- 
superable difficulties  of  going  by  land,  from  the  de- 
files and  rivers  they  had  to  pass,  and  offered  to  sup- 
ply the  Greeks  with  ships.  This  seemed  the  best 
expedient,  and  the  army  embarked  accordingly. 
They  arrived  the  next  day  at  Sinope,  a  city  of  Pa- 
phlagonia,  and  a  colony  of  the  Milelians.  Cliiriso- 
phus  repaired  thither  with  gallies,  but  without 
money,  though  the  troops  expected  to  receive  some. 
He  assured  them  that  the  army  should  be  paid,  as 
soon  as  they  were  out  of  the  Euxine  sea  ;  and  that 
their  retreat  was  universally  celebrated,  and  the  sub- 
ject of  the  discourse  and  admiration  of  all  Greece. 

The  soldiers,  finding  themselves  near  enough  to 
Greece,  desired  to  make  some  booty  before  they  ar- 
rived there,  and  with  that  view  resolved  to  nomi- 
nate a  general  with  full  authority,  whereas,  till  then, 
all  affiurs  were  determined  in  the  council  of  war  by 
the  plurality  ^voices.  They  cast  their  eyes  upon 
Xenophon,^«S  caused  him  to  be  desired  to  accept 
that  office.  He  "^as  not  insensible  of  the  honour  of 
commanding  in  chief;  but  he  foresaw  the  conse- 
quences, and  desired  time  to  consider.  After  having 
expressed  the  highest  sense  of  gratitude  for  an  offer 
so  much  to  his  honour,  he  represented,  that,  to  avoid 
jealousy  and  division,  the  success  of  af&irs,  and  the 
interest  of  the  army,  seemed  to  require,  th it  tUcy 
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Arux.  should  chusc  a  Lacedxmonbn  for  their  gttieral ;  fhc 
Mnemon.  Spartan  state  at  that  time  actually  ruling  Greece^ 
and  in  consideration  of  that  choice,  would  be  dis- 
posed to  support  them:  This  reason  was  not  relish- 
ed, and  they  objected  to  it,  that  they  were  far 
from  intending  a  servile  dependence  upon  Sparta; 
or  to  submit  to  regulate  their  enterprizes  by  the 
pleasure  or  dislike  of  that  state ;  and  pressed 
him  again  to  accept  the  command.  He  was  then 
obliged  to  explain  himself  sincerely,  and  without 
evasion ;  and  declared,  that  having  consulted  the 
gods  by  sacrifice,  Upon  the  offer  tney  made  him,' 
they  had  manifested  their  will  by  evident  signs^ 
from  whence  it  appeared  that  they  did  not  approve 
their  choice.  It  wa5  surprizing  to  see  the  impres- 
sion, which  the  sole  mention  of  the  gods  made  upon 
the  soldiers,  otherwise  very  warm  and  tenacious; 
and  who  besides  are  commonly  little  affected  vrith 
the  motives  of  religion.  Their  great  ardour  abated 
immediately,  and  without  making  any  reply,  they 
proceeded  to  elect  Chirisophus,  though  a  Lacedacmo* 
nian,  for  their  general. 

His  authority  was  of  no  long  continuance.  Dis- 
cord, as  Xenophon  had  foreseen,  arose  amongst  the 
troopSjWho  were  angry  that  their  general  prevented 
their  plundering  the  Grecian  cities  by  which  they 
passed.  This  disturbance  was  principally  excited  by 
the  Peloponnesians,  who  composed  one  half  of  the 
army,  and  could  not  see  Xenophon,  an  Athenian,  in 
authority  without  pain.  Different  measures  were 
proposed  ;  but  nothing  being  concluded,  the  troops 
divided  themselves  into  three  bodies,  of  which  the 
Achaians  and  Arcadians,  that  is,  the  Peloponnesians, 
were  the  principal,  amounting  to  four  thousand  five 
hundred  heavywarmed  foot,  with  Lycon  and  Callima- 
chus  for  their  generals.  Chirisophus  commanded 
another  party  of  about  fourteen  hundred  men, 
besides  seven  hundred  light-armed  infantry.  Xeno- 
phon had  the  third,  almost  the  same  in  number,  of 
wjiich  three  hundred  wer^light-armedsoldiersy  with 
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about  fotty  horse,  which  were  all  the  cavalry  of  the  Ar tax. 
army.  The  first  having  obtained  ships  from  the  peo-  M»emoo. 
pie  of  •  Heraclea,  to  whom  they  had  sent  to  demand 
them,  sec  out  before  tlie  rest  to  make  some  booty, 
and  made  a  descent  in  the  port  of  Calpe.  Chiriso* 
phns,  who  was  sick,  marched  by  land;  but  without 
quitting  the  coast.  Xenophon  landed  at  Heraclea, 
and  entered  into  the  heart  of  the  country. 

New  divisions  arose.  The  imprudence  of  the 
troof)s  and  their  leaders  had  involved  them  in  ill 
measures,  not  without  loss,  from  whence  the  address 
of  Xenophon  extricated  them  more  than  once.  Being 
jdl  reunited  again,  after  various  success,  they  arrived 
by  land  at  Chrysopolis  in  Caledonia,  facing  Byzan- 
tium,  whither  they  repaired  some  days  after,  having 
passed  the  small  arm  of  the  sea  which  separates  the 
two  continents.  They  were  upon  the  point  of  plun- 
dering that  rich  and  powerful  city,  to  revenge  a 
fraud  and  injury  which  had  been  done  them,  and 
from  the  hope  of  enriching  themselves  once  for  all, 
when  Xenophon  made  all  possible  haste  thither.  He 
admitted  the  justness  of  their  revenge,  but  he  made  . 
them  sensible  of  the  fatal  consequences  which  would 
attend  it.  "  After  your  plundering  this  gity,  and 
*'  destroying  the  Lacedemonians  established  in  it, 
*^  you  will  be  deemed  the  mortal  enemies  of  their 
**  republick,  and  of  all  their  allies.  Athens  my 
**  country,  that  had  four  hundred  gallies  at  sea  and 
**  in  the  arsenals,  when  it  took  up  arms  against 
**  them,  great  sums  of  money  in  its  treasury,  a  re- 
'*  venue  of  a  thousand  talents,  and  was  in  possession 
**  of  all  the  isles  of  Greece,  and  -of  many  cities  in 
**  Europe  and  Asia^  of  whigh  this  was  one,  has  ne-  , 

^  vertheless  been  reduced  to  yield  to  their  power, 
^  and  submit  to  their  sway.  And  do  you  hope, 
**  who  are  but  an  handful  of  men,  without  gerierals, 
**  provisions,  allies,  or  any  resource,  either  from 
**  Tissaphernes,  who  has  betrayed  you,  or  the  king 

•  A  city  of  Ppntus. 
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Artcr.  ^  of  Persbt)  whom  you  have  attempted  to  dethrone} 
""^°"^'  **  can  you  hope,  I  say,  in  such  a  condition  to  make 
^^  head  against  the  Lacedaemonians?  Let  us  demand 
"  satisfaction  from  the  Byzantines,  and  not  avenge 
"  their  fault  by  a  much  greater  of  our  own,  which 
^  mufit  draw  upon  us  inevitable  ruin."  He  wa»  be- 
lieved, and  the  affair  accommodated, 

^  From  thence  he  led  them  to  Salmydessa,  to  serve 
Seuthes  prince  of  Thraoe,  who  had  before  solicited 
him  by  his  envoys  to  bring  troops  to  his  aid,  in  or- 
der to  his  re-establishment  in  his  father's  dominions^ 
of  which  his  enemies  had  deprived  him.  He  had 
made  Xenophon  great  promises  for  himself  and  his 
troops;  but  when  he  had  done  him  the  service  he 
wanted,  he  was  so  for  from  keeping  his  word,  that 
he  did  not  give  them  the  pay  agreed  upon.  Xeno* 
phon  reproached  him  exceedingly  with  this  breach 
of  faith;  imputing  his  perfidy  to  his  minister  Hera- 
elides,  who  thought  to  make  hb  court  to  his  master, 
by  saving  him  a  sum  of  money  at  the  expence  o£ 
justice,  faith,  and  honesty;  qualities  which  ought 
^  to  be  dearer  than  all  others  to  a  prince,  as  they  con- 
tribute the  most  to  his  reputation,  as  well  as  to  the 
success  of  affairs^  and  the  security  of  a  state.  But 
that  treacherous  minister,  who  looked  upon/honour, 
probity,  and  justice,  as  mere  chimeras,  and  that 
there  was  nothing  real  but  the  possession  of  much 
money,  had  no  thoughts,  in  consequence,  but  of 
enriching  himself  by  any  means  whatsoever,  and 
robbed  his  master  first  with  impunity,  and  all  his 
subjects  along  with  him.  "  However,'*  continued 
Xenophon,  "  every  wise  man,  especially  in  autho- 
**  rity  and  command,  ought  to  regard  justice,  pro- 
^^  bity,  and  the  foith  of  engagements,  as  the  most 
"  precious  treasure  he  can  possess ;  and  as  an  assured* 
''  resource,  and  an  infallible  support  in  all  the  events 
"  that  can  happen.'*  Heraclides  was  the  more  in' 
tjie  wrong  for  acting  in  this^manner  with  regard  to 

^  Xenoph«  1.  viL  " 
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the  troops,  as  he  was  a  native  of  Greece,  and  not  a  Artax. 
Thracian;  but  avarice  had  extinguisked  all  sense  t)fMn«o*>n« 
honour  in  him. 

Whilst  the  dispute  between  Seuthcs  and  Xeno* 
phoii  was  warmest,  Charminus  and  Poljrnices  artrr- 
cd,  as  ambassadors  from  Lacedaemon,  and  brought* 
advice,  that  the  repubKck  had  declared  war  against 
Tissaphern^  atid  Pharfiabasus;  that  Thimbron  had 
already  tmbarked  with  the  troops,  and  promised  a 
Darick  a  month  to  eVery  soldier,  two  to  each  oflft* 
cer,  ind  four  \o  the  colonels,  who  should  engage  in 
the  service.  Xenophon  accepted  the  offer,  and  navw 
ing  obtained  from  Seuthes,  by  the  mediation  of  the 
imbasfeadors,  part  of  the  pay  due  to  him,  K  wieW 
by  sea  to  Lampsacus  with  the  army,  which  amount A| 
at  thjit  time  to  almost  sH  thousand' men.  FVo» 
theficfe  he  advanced  to  Pergaihus,  a  city  in  the  wy>- 
vince  of  iVoas.  Having  met  near  ftif'thcnia,  whir€ 
ended  the  expedition  of  the  Greeks,  a  great  noUe- 
man  returning  into  Persia,  he  took  him,  hiswiftf  ' 
and  children,  with  all  his  equipajg'e,  and  by  that 
means  found  himself  in  a  condition  to  bestow  great 
liberalities  amongst  the  sddiers,  and  to  make  toeM 
a  satisfactory  amends  for  all  the  losses  they  had  sus* 
tainedk  Thimbron  at  length  arrived,  who  took 
upon  him  the  command  of  the  troops,  and  having 
joined  them  with  his  own,  marched  against  llssa^ 
phemes  and  Pharnabasus. 

^  Such  was  the  event  of  Cyrus's  expedition.  Xe- 
nophon reckons  from  the  first  setting  out  of  that 
prince's  army  from  the  dty  of  Ephesus  to  their  ar- 
rival where  the  battle  was  fought,  five  hundred  and  . 
thirty  para^ngas  or  leagues,  and  fourscore  and 
thirteen  days  march ^  'and  in  their  return  from  the 
I^ace  of  battle  to  Cotyora,  a  city  upon  the  coast  of 
the  Euxine  or  Black  sea,  six  hundred  and  twenty' 
parisangas  or  leagues,  and  an  hundred  and  twenty  ^ 

•  Xenoph*  de  Ezped.  Cyr.-  1.  ii.  p.  276.  *  Ibid.  L  ili. 

p.  355. 

VOL. 'ni.  II 
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Artax.  days  march.  And  adding  both  together,  he  says^ 
Mneraon,  ^  ^^  going  and  coming,  was  eleven  hundred 
and  fifty  •  five  parasangas  or  leagues,  «  and  two 
hundred  and  fiitesn  days  march;  and  that  the  whole 
time  the  army  took  to  perform  that  journey,  in- 
doding  the  days  of  rest,  was  fifteen  months. 

It  appears  by  this  calculation,  that  the  army  of 
Cyrus  marched  daily,  one  day  with  another,  almost 
six  parasangas  t  or  leagues  in  going,  and  only  five 
10  their  return.  It  was  natural,  that  Cyrus,  ^who 
desired  to  surprize  his  brother,  should  use  all  possi* 
ble  diligence  for  that  purpose. 

This  retreat  of  the  ten  thousand  Greeks  has  always 
mascd  amongst  the  judges  in  the  art  of  war,  as  I 
save  already  observed,  for  a  perfect  model  in  its 
kind,  and,  never  had  a  parallel.  Indeed  no  enter* 
pEise  could  be  formed  with  more  valour  and  hra- 
^ry,  nor  omducted  with  more  nrudence,  nor  exe- 
cuted with  more  success.  Tq^  thousand  mdi^  five 
or  six  hundred  leagues  from  their  own  country, 
who  had  lost  their  generals  and  best  officers,  and  find 
themselves  in  the  heart  of  the  enemy's  vast  empire^ 
undertake,  in  the  sight  of  a  victorious  and  numerous 

s  Xenq>h.  1.  vii.  p.  427. 
♦  I  add,  Jivef  which  are  left  ©ut  in  the  text,  to  make  the  total 
agree  with  the  two  parts. 

"  t  The  parasanga  i«*a  measure  of  the  ways  peculiar  to  the 
Persians,  and  consists  of  three  stadia.  The  stadium  is  the  same 
witli  the  Gr^s,  and  contains,  according  to  the  most  received 
opinion, one  hundred  and  twenty-five  c^ometrical  paces;  tri-entr 
of  which  in  consequence  are  required  to  the  common  French 
ka^ue.  And  this  has  heen  my  rule  hitherto,  according  to 
^  which  the  paraAQ^  is  a  league  and  a  half. 

•  I  observe  here  a  great  difficulty.  In  this 'calculation  we  find» 
the  ordinary  days  marches  of  Cyrus,  with  an  armf  of  more  than 
an  hundred  thousand  men,  would  have  been  one  day  with  ano- 
ther nine  leagues,  during  so  long  a  lime;  whith  accofdm^  to 
the  judges  in  military  a&irs  is  absolutely  impossible.  This  is 
ll^hat  has  determined  me  "to  compute  the  parasanga  at  no  more 
tfian  a  league.  Several  authors  have  remarked,  and  indeed  ic 
IS  not  to  be  doubted,  that  the  stadium,  and  all  the'  other  mea- 
sures of  ways  of  the  ancients,  hkve  difiered  widely  according  t» 
times  and  placesi  as  they  still  do  amongst  us. 
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army,  with  the  king  at  the  head  of  them,  to  rctiw  Arttx. 
through  the  seat  of  his  empire,  and  in  ^  manner .^^'^^"^^^ 
from  the  gates  of  his  palace,  and  to  traverse  a  vast 
extent  of  unknown  countries,  almost  all  in  arms 
s^instthem,  without  being  disniaycd  bvl^e. pros- 
pect of  the  innumerable  obstacles  and  dangers,  to 
which  they  were  every  moment  exposed;,  passes  of 
rivers,  of  mountains  and  defiles;  open  attacks;  secret 
ambuscades  frodi  the  people  upQn  the^t  rout ;  /amine, 
almost  ii»evitable  in  vast  and  desert  re^ns;  an^ 
above  all,,  tt^e  treachery  Hp^y  h^d  tt)  fear  from  tir 
troops,  who^  jwemed  to  bt  ^ruployed  kite^cortoQg 
;them,  but  in  reality  had  orders  to, de^tjrpy  them* 
,For  Artaxerxes,  who  was  .sensible  .h#w  much  the 
return  pf  those  Greeks  into,  their  tcc^i^y  v(rouJd 
cover  him  with  disgrace,  and  decry  the  .n^ajesty  of 
the  eo^ire  in  the  sense  of  all  nations^h^  left  fro- 
thing un^ne  tp  prevent  it;  and  h^  desired  tfcyeir 
destruction,  ^ays  Plutarch,  naore  passionaitely,  thap 
to  conquer  Cyrus  himself,  or  to  pr^tf ve  thej^ov^ 
mgnty  of  his  estates  Those  tofr  thojusand  mei, 
however,  notwithstanding  so  many  0ljst4cie8,.carried 
their  point,  and  arrived,  throi^h  a  thoi^sand. dan- 
gers, victorious  and  triumphant  in  their  own.coud- 
try.  .  ^  Anthony  long  after,  when  pursued  by  *  the 
Parthians  almost  in  the  same,  country,  finding. him- 
self in  like  danger,  cried  out  in  admiration  ot  their 
invincible  valour,  Ob  ibe  retreat  of  the  ten  thomoM! 

And  it  was  the  good  success  of  this  famous  retreat, 
which  filled  the  people  of  Greece  with  contepipt  for 
Artaxerxes,  by  demonstrating  ^o  them,  that  i  gold, 
silver,  luxury,  voluptuousness,  and  a  numerous,  sfira- 
gU^  of  women,  were  the  soje  ifnerit  of  th^  grand 
monarch;  but  that,  as  to  the  rest,  bis  opulence  and 
all  his  boasted  power  were?  only  pride  and  vainiOf- 
tentation.  It  was  this  prejudice,  more  universal 
than  ever  in  Greece  after  this  celebrated  expedition, 
that  gave,  birth  to  those  bold  enterprises  of  thi; 

^  Pint,  in  Ad«).  p.  987.    ^^  id^w. 
2  13 
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Artax.     Greeks,  of  wliich  we  shall  soon  treat,  that  made 

Mnemon.  Artaxcrxes  tremble  Opon  his  throne,  and  brought 

the  Persian  empire  to  the  very  brink  of  destruction* 

Sect.  VIL  Consequences  of  Cyruses  death  in  the  anai 
df  Artaxerxes.  Cruelty  am  jealousy  of  Parysatis. 
Statirapoiscmed. 

I  RETURN  to  what  passed  after  the  battle  of 
Cunaxa  in  the  court  of  Artaxerxes.  As  he  believed 
that  he  killed  Cyrus  with  his  own  hand,  and  k>okcd 
Upon  that  action  as  the  most  glorious  of  hb  life,  lie 
desired  that  aU  the  world  shcmld  think  the  same} 
and  it  was  wounding  him  in  the  most  tender  part, 
to  dispute  that  honour,  or  endeavour  to  divide  it, 
with  him.  The  Carian  soldier,  whom  we  mention- 
ed before,  not  contented  with  the  great  presents 
the  king  had  made  him  upon  a  different  pretext, 
pert^etually  declared  to*  all  that  would  hear  him,tliai 
none  but  himsdf  h^d  killed  Cyrus^  and  that  the 
king  did  him  great  injustice  in  depriving  him  of  the 
glory  due  to  him.  The  prince,  upon  bang  inform* 
ed  of  that  inscdence,  conceived  a  jealousy  equally 
base  and  cruel,  and  had  the  weakness  to  cause  him 
to  be  delivered  to  Parysatis,  who  had  sworn  the  de- 
struction of  all  those  that  had  any  share  in  the  deatli 
of  her  son.  Animated  by  her  barbarous  revenge, 
she  commanded  the  executioners  to  take  that  imfor- 
tunate  wretch,  and  to  make  him  suffer  the  most 
exquisite  tortures  during  ten  days;  then  after  they 
had  torn  out  his  eyes,  to  pour  melted  brass  into  hs 
caurs,till  he  expired  in  that  cruel  misery;  which  was 
accordingly  executed.  '    >     , 

Mithndates  also,  having  boasted  in  an  entertain- 
ment where  he  had  heated  his  brain  with  wine,  that 
•  it  was  he  gave  Cyrus  his  mortal  wotmd,  paid  very 
dear  for  that  sottish  and  imprudent  vanity.     He  was 
condemned  to  suffer  thepunishment  of  the  *  troi^hs, 

Plut.  in  Artax.  p.  1018—1021. 
*  Sec  the  description  of  this  torture,  as  before  ^ven  m  Ab 
Tolume. 
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one  of  the  most  cruel  that  was  ever  iaventi^,  an<J  ^'^*^- 
after  having  languished  in  torment  during  seventeen  **^^"^o^ 
days,  died  at  last  slowly  in  exquisite  misery. 

There  only  remained,  for  the  final  execution  of 
Ijer  project,  and  fully  to  satiate  her  vengeance,  the 
punishment  of  the  king's  eunuch  MesabateSj  who 
by  his  master's  order  had  cut  off  the  head  and  hand 
of  Cyrus.  But  as  there  was  nothing  to  take  hold  of 
in  his  conduct,  Parysatis  laid  this  snare  for  him* 
She  was  a  woman  of  great  address,  had  abundance 
of  wit,  and  excelled  m  playing  at  a  certain  game  • 

with  dice*  After  the  war,  she  had  been  reconciled 
with  the  king,  played  often  with  him^  was  of  all  his 
parties,  had  an  unbounded  complaisance  for  him,  ' 
and  far  from  contradicting  him  m  any  thing,  pre- 
vented his  desires,  did  not  blush  at  indulging  his 
passions,  and  even  at  supplying  him  with  the  means 
of  gratifying  them.  But  she  took  especial  care  ne- 
ver  to  lose  sight  of  him,  and  to  leave  Statira  as  little 
alone  with  him  as  she  could,  desiring  to  gain  an  ab- 
solute ascendant  over  her  son. 

One  day  seeing  the  king  entirely  unemployed, 
and  with  no  thoughts  but  of  diverting  himself,  she 
proposed  playing,  at  dice  with  him  for  a  thousand 
Daricks  *,  to  which  he  readily  consented.  She  suf- 
fered  him  to  win,  and  paid  down  .the  money.  But 
affecting  regret  and  vexation,,  she  pressed  him  to 
begin  again,  and  to  play  with  her  for  an  eunuch. 
The  king,  who  suspected  nothing,  complied,  and 
they  agreed  to  except  five  of  the  favourite  eunuchs 
on  each  side,  that  the  winner  should  take  their 
choice  out  of  the  rest,  and  the  loser  be  bound  to  de- 
liver him.  Having  made  these  conditions,  they  sat 
down  to  play.  The  queen  was  all  attention  to  the 
^me,  and  made  use  of  all  her  skill  and  address  in 
It;  besides  which  the  dice  favoured  her.  She  won, 
and  chose  Mesabates,  for  he  >yas  not  one  of  the  ex- 
cepted.   As  soon  as  she  got  him  into  her  hands, 

*  The  Darick  was  worth  tenliyr^s^ 
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Artax.  before  the  king  could  have  the  least  suspicion  of  the 
Mncmon.  fgyengc  she  meditated,  she  delivered  him  to  the  exe- 
cutioners, and  commanded  them  to  flea  him  alive, 
to  lay  him  afterwards  upon  three  *  cross-bars,  and 
to  stretch  his  ski  a  at  large  before  his  eyes  upon  two 
stakes  prepared  for  that  purpose;  which  was  per- 
forin ed  accord!  nijly.  When  the  king  knew  this,  he 
was  very  sorry  for  it,  and  violently  angry  with  his 
mother.  But  without  giving  herself  any  further 
trouble  nbout  it,  she  told  him  with  a  smile,  and  in 
3  jesting  way,  *i  Really,  you  are  a  great  loser,  and 
**  must  be  highly  in  the  Hght,  to  be  so  much  out  of 
^*  humour  for  a  decrepid  wretch  of  an  eunuch,  when 
**  I,  who  lost  a  thousand  good  Daricks,  and  paid 
*•  them  down  upon  the  spot,  don't  say  a  word,  and 
"  am  satisfied." 

All  these  cruelties  seem  to  have  been  only  essays 
and  preparations  for  a  greater  crime  Parysatis  niedU 
tated.  She  had  retained  at  heart  a  violfent  hatred 
for  queen  Stalira,  which  she  had  suffered  to  escape 
her  upon  many  occasions.  She  perceived  plainly, 
that  her  credit  with  the  king  her  son,  was  only  the 
effect  of  his  respect  and  consideration  for  her  as  his 
mother;  whereas  that  for  Statira  was  founded  in 
love  and  confidence,  the  best  security  of  credit  with 
him.  Of  what  is  not  the  jealousy  of  an  ambitious 
woman  capable!  This  resolved  to  rid  herself,  what- 
fever  it  cost  her,  of  so  formidable  a  rival. 

For  the  ipore  certain  attainment  of  her  ends,  she 
feigned  a  reconciliation  with  her  daughter-in-law, 
and  treated  her  with  all  the  exterior  marks  of  sin- 
cere friendship  and  real  confidence.  The  two  queens, 
,  appearing  therefore  to  have  forgot  their  former  sus- 
picions and  differences,  lived  well  together,  saw  one 
another  as  before,  and  eat  at  each  other's  apartments. 
But  as  both  of  them  knew  how  much  the  friend- 
ships and  caresses  of  the  court  were  to  be  relied  upon, 
especially  amongst  the  women,  they  were  neither 

*  Plutarch  explains  diis  circumstance  no  farther. 
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of  them  deceived  in  the  other;  and  the  same  fears  Artat. 
always  subsisting,  they  kept  upon  their  guard,  and  M^*»<'*^- 
never  eat  but  of  the  same  dishes  and  pieces.     Could 
one  b^eve  it  possible  to  deceive  ^o  attentive  and 
cautious  a  vigilance?  Parysatis  one  day,  when  her  ^ 

daughter-in-law  was  at  table  with  her,  took  an  ex- 
tremely exquisite  bird,  that  had  been  Served  up, 
cut  it  in  two  parts,  gave  one  half  to  Statira,  and  eat 
the  other  herself.  Statira  soon  after  was  seized  with 
sharp  pains,  and  having  quitted  the  ts^le,  died  in  the 
most  horrible  convulsions,  not  without  inspiring  the 
king  with  the  most  violent  suspicions  of  his  mother, 
of  whose  cruelty,  and  implacable  and  revengefel 
spirit,  he  was  sufficiently  sensible  before.  He  made 
the  strictest  enquiry  into  the  crime.  All  his  mother's 
officers  and  domesticks  were  seized  and  put  to  the 
question;  when  Gygis,  one  of  Parysatia's  women 
and  confidents,  confessed  the  whole.  She  had  caused . 
one  side  of  a  knife  to  be  rubbed  with  poison,  so  that 
Parysatis,  having  cut  the  bird  in  two,  put  the  sound 
part  into  her  own  mouth  direcdy,  and  gave  Statira 
the  other  that  was  poisoned.  Gygis  was  put  to  death 
after  the  manner  the  Persians  punished  poisoners, 
which  is  thus:  They  lay  their  heads  upon  a  great 
and  very  broad  stone,  and  beat  upon  it  with  ano- 
ther till  they  are  entirely  crushed,  and  have  no  re- 
mains of  their  former  figure.  As  for  Parysatis,  the 
king  contented  himself  with  confining  her  to  Baby* 
Ion,  where  she  demanded  to  retire,  and  told  her, 
that  he  would  never  set  his  foot  within  it  whilst  she 
was  there. 
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$SCT«  r.  The  Grecian  cities  of  Ionia  implore  aid  of  the 
LacecUemmiam  against  Arfaxerxes.  Rare  prudifue 
of  a  lady  amtinued  in  her  husband's  government  after 
bis  diotb^  Jgesilaus  elected  king  cf  Sparta.  His 
chdraeter. 

X  HE  dtiot  of  lonla^  that  had  taken  party  with 
Cyrus,  apprehendmg  the  resentment  of  Tissapber- 
ttcs,  had  applied  to  the  Lacedxmonians,  as  the  d^- 
Tcrers  of  Greece,  ior  their  support  in  the  possession 
of  the  liberty  they  enjoyed,  and  to  prevent  their 
country  from  being  ravaged.    We  have  already  said 
f      that  Thimbron  was  sent  thither,  to  whose  troops 
Xenophon  had  joined  his,  after  their  return  from 
A.  Mv  Perna.    Thimbron  was  soon  recalled  upon   some 
8605,    discontent,  and  had  for  his  successor  Dcrcytiida^ 
^^^•^sumamcd  Sisyphus,  from  his  industry  in  fiodiqg 
resources,  and  his  capacity  in  inventing  machines  of 
war.    He  took  upon  him  the  command  of  the  army 
at  Ephesus.    When  he  arrived  there,  he  was  ap- 
prized, that  tjiere  was  a  difference  between  the  two 
satraps,  who  commanded  in  the  country. 

The  provinces  of  the  Persian  monarchy,  of  whidi 
geveral,  situate  at  the  extremity  of  the  empire,  re- 
quired too  much  application  to  be  eovemed  iomie- 
diately  by  the  prince,  were  confided  to  the  care  of 
the  great  lords  commonly  called  satraps.  They  had 
each  of  them  in  their  government  an  almost  sove- 
reign  authority,  and  were,  properly  speaking,  not 
unlike  the  vice-roys  we  see  in  our  days  in  some 
neighbouring  states.  They  were  supphed  with  a 
number  of  troops  sufficient  for  the  defence  of  the 
country.  They  appointed  all  officers,  disposed  of 
the  governments  of  cities,  and  were  charged  with 
levying  and  remitting  the  tributes  to  the  prince. 

k  X«noph.  Hiftt.  Graec.  1.  lii.  p.  479— 4«7. 
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Tbey  had  power  tp  mse  troops,  to  treat  with  neigh-  Artw. . 
bouring  states,  and  even  with  the  generals  of  the  Mnemo». 
enemy}  in  a  word,  to  do  every  thing  nofcssary  to 
the  good  order  and  tranquillity  of  their  governments* 
They  were  independent  of  one  another;  and  tl^c^gn 
they  served  the  same  master,  and  it  was  their  duty 
to  concur  to  the  same  ends,  nevertheless  each  l^ing 
niore  affected  with  the  particular  advantage  of  his 
awn  province  than  the  general  good  of  the  empire, 
they  often  differed  among  themselves,  formed  oppo* 
$ite  designs,  refused  aid  to  thdr  colleagues  in  neces*> 
sity,  and  sometimes  even  acted  e^ixtirely  against 
them.  The  remoteness  of  the  court,  and  the  absence 
of  the  prince,  gave  room  for  these  dissentions^  an4 
perhaps  a  secret  policy  contributed  to  keep  them  up, 
to  elude,  or  prevent,  conspiracies,  which  too  goad 
an  understanding  amongst  the  governors  m^ght  have 
excited. 

Derqyllidas  having  heard,  therefore,  that  lissa- 

yhernes  and  Phamabasus  were  at  variance,  made  a 

truce  with  the  former,  that  he  might  not  have  them 

l>6th  upon  his  hands  at  the  same  tune,  entered  Phar- 

^pahaws's  province,  and  advanced  as  far  as  j£olia« 

Zenis,  the  Dardanian,  had  governed  that  pro* 
vince  under  the  satrap's  authonty;  and  as  after  his     *       4 
death  it  was  to  have  been  given  to  another.  Mania, 
his  widow,  went  to  Pharnabasus  with  trcMjps  and  *' 

present^,  and  told  him,  that  having  b^i^  tne  wiie 
of  a  man  who  had  rendered  him  sreat  services,  sl^e 
desired  him  not  to  deprive  her  orlier  husbands  re* 
Wardj^  that  she  would  serve  him  with  t^ic  same  zeal 
and  fidelity;  axid  that,  if  she  failed  in  either,  he  was 
always  at  liberty  to  take  her  government  from  her. 
She  was  continued  in  it  by  this  means,  and  acquit- 
ted hersdf  with  all  the  judgment  and  ability,  tlut 
could  have  been  e^^cted  from  the  most  consummate 
person  in  the  arts  of  rulingr  To  the  ordinary  tri- 
butes, which  her  husband  had  paid,  she  added  pre- 
sents of  an  extraordinary  magnificence,  and  when 
Pharnabasus  came  into  her  province,  she  entertained 
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Aftat.     him  more  splendidly  than  any  of  the  other  govcr- 

-IfneiBon.  jiqys.    She  was  not  contented  with  the  conservation 

of  the  dtics  committed  to  her  care,  she  made  new 

conquests^  and  took  ^  Larissa,  Amaxita,  and  Ck>lona. 

Hence  we  may  observe,  that  prudence,  good  sense, 
and  courage,  are  of  all  sexes.  She  was  present  in  all 
expeditions  in  a  chariot,  and  in  person  decreed  rcr 
wards  and  punishments.  None  ot  the  neighbouring 
provinces  had  a  finer  army  than  hers,  in  which  she 
had  a  great  number  of  Greek  soldiers  in  her  pay. 
She  even  attended  Pharnabasus  in  all  his  enterprizes, 
and  was  of  no  common  support  to  him.  So  that 
the  satrap,  who  knew  all  the  value  of-  so  extraordi- 
nary^ a  merit,  did  more  honour  to  this  lady,  than  to 
all  the  other  governors.  He  even  admitted  her  into 
his  council,  and  treated  her  with  such  a  distinction, 
as  might  have  excited  jealousy,  if  the  modesty  and 
afiabinty  of  that  lady  had  not  prevented  bad  effects^ 
by  throwing  in  a  manner  a  veil  over  all  her  perfec- 
tions, which  softened  tlieir  lustre,  and  let  them  only 
appear  to  be  the  objects  of  admiration. 

She  had  no  enemies  but  in  her  own  family.  Mi- 
dias,  her  son-in-law,  stung  with  the  reproach  of  suf- 
fering a  woman  to  command  in  his  place,  and  abus- 
ing mc  entire  confidence  she  reposed  in  him,  which 
gave  him  access  to  her  at  all  times,  strangled  her 
with  heir  son.  After  her  death  he  seized  two  fbr- 
tl'esses,  wherein  she  had  secured  her  treasures;  the 
other  cities  declared  against  him.  He  did  not  long 
enjoy  the  fruits  of  his  cdme.  Dereyllidas  happily 
arrived  at  this  jimcture.  All  the  fortresses  of  iEolia, 
either  voluntarily  or  by  force,  surrendered  tq  him, 
and  Midias  was  deprived  of  the  possessions  he  had 
so  unjustly  acquired.  The  Lacedaemonian  general 
having  granted  Pharnabasus  a  truce,  took  up  his 
winter-quarters  in  Bithynia,  to  avoid  being  charge- 
able to  his  allies* 

♦  From  the  Lydians  and  Pisidians* 
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^  The  next  year,  being  ^  continued  in  the  com-  Artax.     - 
toand,  he  marched  into  Thrace,  and  arrived  at  the  ^"^'^ 
Chersonesus.     He  knew,  that  the  deputies  of  the    ^^f^^' 
country  had  been  at  Sparta  to  represent  the  neces-  Anf.J.C 
sity  or  fortifying 'the  Isthmus  with  a  good  wall     S98. 
agsdnst  the  frequent  incursions  of  the  Barbarians, 
which  prevented  the  cultivation  of  the  lands.     Hav- 
ing measured  the  space,  which  is  more  than  a  |eaguc 
in  breadth,*  he  distributed  the  work  amongst  the 
soldiers,  and  the  wall  was  finished  in  the  autumn 
of  the  same  year.     Within  this  space  were  enclosed 
eleven  cities,  several  ports,  a  great  number  of  arable 
lands,  and  plantations,  with  pasture  of  all  kinds. 
The  work  being  finished,  he  returned  into  Asia, 
after  having  reviewed  the  cities,  and  found  them  all 
in  good  condition. 

"  Conon  the  Athenian,  after  losing  the  battle  of 
j3Egospotamos,  having  condemned  himself  to  a  vo- 
luntary banishment,  continued  in  the  isle  of  Cyprus 
with  king  Evagoras,  not  only  for  the  safety  of  his 
person,  but  in  expectation  of  a  change  in  affairs; 
like  one,  says  Plutarch,  who  waits  the  return  of  the 
tide  before  he  embarks.  He  had  lalway^  in  view  the 
re-eStablishment  of  the  Athenian  power,  tq  which  . 
his  defeat  had  given  a  mortal  wound;  and  full  of 
fidelity  and  zeal  for  his  country,  though  little  fa- 
vourable to  him,  perpetually  meditated  the  means 
to  raise  it  from  its  ruins,  and  restore  it  to  its  ancient 
splendor. 

This  Athenian  general,  knowing  th6  success  of  his 
views  had  occasion  for  a  powerful  support,  wrote  to 
Artaxerxes  to  explain  his  projects  to  him,  and  or- 
dered the  person  who  carriedf  his  letter,  to  apply 
himself  to  Ctesias,  who  would  give  it  to  the  king* 
It  was  accordingly  delivered  to  that  physician,  who, 
it  is  said,  though  he  did  not  approve  the  contents  of 
it,  added  to  what  Conon  had  wrote,  that  he  desired 
the  king  would  send  Ctesias  to  him^  being  a  person  very 

°»  Xenoph.  p.  487,  488.        «  Plut.  in  ArUx.  p,  1021. 
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Artax.     capable  of  his  service j  especially  in  maritime  i^iurs. 

^/ihcmot^  o  pharnabasus,  in  concert  with  Conon,  was  gone  to 
court  to  complain  against  the  conduct  oiF  Tissaphcr- 
nes,  as  too  much  in  favour  of  the  Lacedaemonians. 

'  '  Upon  the  warm  instances  of  Pharnabasus,  the  king 
ordered  five  hundred  talents  *  to  be  paid  him  for  the 
equipment  of  a  fleet,  with  instructions  to  give  Co- 
non  the  comTrand  of  it.  He  sent  Ctesias  into  Greece, 
who,  after  having  visited  Cnidos,  his  native  country, 
went  to  Sparta. 

^  This  Ctesias  was  at  first  in  the  service  of  Cyrus, 
mrhom  he  had  followed  in  his  expedition.  He  was 
taken  prisoner  in  the  battle  wherein  Cyrus  was  killed, 
^nd  was  made  use  of  to  dress  the  wounds  Artaxer- 
ies  had  received,  of  which  he  acquitted  himself  so 
well,  that  the  king  retained  hipi  in  his  service,  and 
made  him  his  first  physician.  He  passed  several 
years  in  bis  service  in  that  quality.  Whilst  he  was 
there,  the  Greeks,  upon  all  their  occasions  at  the 
court,  applied  themselves  to  him ;  as  Conon  did  on 
this.  His  long  residence  in  Persia,  and  at  the  court, 
had  given  him  the  necessary  time  and  means  for  his 
information  in  the  history  of  the  country,  which  he 
wrote  in  three-and-twenty  books.  The  first  con- 
tained the  history  of  the  Assyrians  and  Babylonians 
from  Niaus  and  Scmiramis  down  to  Cyrus.  The 
other  seventeen  treated  of  the  Persian  affairs  from  the 
beginning  of  Cyrus's  reign  to  the  third  year  of  the 
XCVth  Olympiad,  which  agrees  with  the  three  hun- 
dred a- (J  ninety  eighth  before  JESUS  CHRIST. 
He  wrntc  also  an  history  of  India.  Hiotius  has  eiven 
us  several  extracts  of  both  these  histories,  whidi  arc 
all  that  remain  of  Ctesias.  He  often  contradicts  He- 
rodotus,  and  differs  sometimes  also  from  Xenophon. 
He  was  in  no  great  estimation  with  the  ancients, 
who  speak  of  him  as  of  a  very  vain  man,  whose 

•  Diod.  1.  x!v.^.  267-    Justin,  1.  ti.c.  1.         »  StraK.  1.  xit. 
p.  656.     Plut.  in.  Artax.  p.  1014— 1017— 1030.     Diod.  1.  xi-. 
p.  273.  Aristot.  de  Hist.  anim.  L  yiit.  c.  28.  Phot.  Co<L  LXII. 
.   t  590,000  CTowBs,  or  about  il2,000L  sterling. 
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veracity  is  not  to  be  relied  on,  and  who  lias  inserted  hn^  j 
fables,  and  sometimes  even  Hes,  in  his  Riitory.  Mncmon. 

^  Tissapherties  and  Pharnabasns,  though  secretly  A.  M. 
each  other's  enemies,  had  upon  the  Iring^s  orders  ^^^c 
united  their  troops,  to  oppose  ttie  enterprizes  oF  "3^*  * 
Dercyllidas,  who  had  marched  iiiio  Caria.  Thqf 
had  reduced  him  to  post  himself  so  dlsadrintageously 
that  he  must  inevitably  have  perished,  had  th^ 
charged  him  immediately,  without  giviii^  him  time 
to  look  about  him.  Pharnabasus  was  of  this  opinion: 
But  llssaphemes  apprehending  the  vilour  of  thfe 
Greeks,  who  had  been  of  Cyrus's  army,  which  he 
had  experienced,  and  to  whom  he  conceived  all 
others  resembled,  proposed  an  interview,  which  wad 
accepted.  Dercyllidas  having  demanded,  that  thb 
Grecian  cities  should  continue  free,  and  Tlssapher- 
nes,  tliat  the  army  and  generals  of  Lacedaemon 
should  retire;  they  made  a  truce,  till  the  anstvers^of 
their  respective  masters  could  be  known. 

'  Whilst  these  things  passed  in  Asia,  the  Lacedac- 
monians  resolved  to  cnastise  the  insolence  of  the  peo- 
•ple  of  EUis,  who,  not  content  with  having  entered 
mto  an  alliance  with  their  enemies  in  the'Pteloponnltf- 
rian  war,  prevented  their  disputing  the  prizes  in  the 
Olympick  games.  Upon  pretence  of  the  non-pay- 
mfent  of  a  nne  by"  Sparta,  they  had  insulted  thenr 
citizens  during  the  games,  and  hindered  Agis  froni 
sacrificing  in  Uie  temple  of  Jupiter  Olympius.  Tha't 
king  was  charged  with  this  expecKtion,  which  did 
ioot  terminate  till  the  third  year  after.  He  could 
liave,  taken  their  city  Olympia,  which  had  no  works^ 
but  contented  himself  with  plundering  the  suburbs, 
and  the  places  for  the  exercises,  which  were  very 
fine.    They  demanded  peace,  which  was  granted^  » 

and  were  suffered  to  retain  the  superintendency  cff 
the  temfde  of  Jupiter  Olympius,  to  which  they  had 

«  Xenoph.  Hist.  Grsc.  L  ill.  p.  ^8^490.  Diod.  1.  xir.  p.  267. 
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^f^^^  '  not  much  rights  but  were  more  worthy  of  that  ho- 
Mnemm.  ^^^^  ^^^  those  who  disputed  it  with  Um.  ' 

'  A^s  in  his  retui:n  fell  sick,  and  died  upon  arriv« 
log  at  Sparta.  Almost  divine  honpurs  were  paid  to 
his  memory,  and  after  the  expiration  of  some  days^ 
according  to  the  custom,  X^otychides  and  Agesilaua^ 
the  one  son,  and  the  other  brother  of  the  deceased, 
disputed  the  crown.  The  latter  maintained,  that  his 
competitor  was  not  the  son  of  A^is,  and  supported 
his  assertion  by  the  confession  of  the  queen  herself 
who  knew  best,  and  who  had  often,  as  well  as  her 
Jiusband,  acknowledged  as  much.  In  effect  there 
was  a  current  report,  that  she  had  him  by  Aldbi- 
ades  ^3,  as  has  been  related  in  its  place,  and  that  the 
Athenian  general  had  corrupted  her  by  a  present  of 
a  *  thousand  Daricks.  A^  protested  the  cpntrary 
at  his  death.  Leotychides  having  thrown  himself 
at.  his  feet  all  bathed  in  his  tears,  he  could  not  refuse 
s  the  grace  he  implored  of  him,  and  owned  him  for 
his  son  before  all  that  were  present. 

Most  of  the  Spartans,  charmed  with  the  virtue 
ftnd  great  merit  of  Agesilaus,  and  deeming  it  an  ex- 
traordinary advantage  to  have  a  persoa  for  their 
king5  who  had  been  educated  amongst  them,  and 
passed  like  them  through  all  the  rigour  of  the  Spar- 
tan education,  supported  him  with  their  whole  pew* 
en  An  ancient  orade,  that  advised  Sparta  to  be- 
ware of  a  lanw  reigrtj  was  urged  against  him.  Ly- 
sander  only  made  a  jest  of  it,  and  turned  its  stnsc 
against  Leotychides  mmself ;  endeavouring  to  prbve, 
that  as  a  bastard,  he  was  the  lame  king  the  orade 
intended  to  caution  them  against,  AgesUaus  as  well 
by  his  own  great  qualities,  as  the  powerful  support 
,  of  Lysander,  carried  it  against  his  nephew,  and  was 

declared  king. 

*  Xenoph.  p.  498.    Plut.  in  Lys.  p.  44-5.    In  AgesU.  p.  597. 
*  Athen.  1.  xii.  p.  534. 

.  ♦'  1000  pistoks. 
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•  Aft  by  the  laws  the  kingdom  had  devolved  tq^J^^  ,^ 
Agis,  his  brother  Agesilaus,  who  seemed  to  be  d^  ^^^^  [ 
tined  to  pass  his  life  as  a  priv^e  person^  was  c^ucat* 
ed  like  other  children  in  the  Spartan  discipline,  whiclf 
was  a  very  cbugfa  manner  o£  tife»  and  full  qf  Jabo- 
rious  exercise,  but  *  taught  youth  obedience  pec* 
fectly  welL    The  law  dispensed  with  this  education  *     ' 

only  to  such  children  as  were  designed  for  the  throned 
Agesilaus  therefore  had  this  in  peculiar,  that  h^  did 
not  arrive  at  commanding,-  till  he  had  first  leamt 
perfectly  well  how  to  obey.  From  thence  it  was, 
that  of  all  the  kings  of  Sparta  he  best  knew  how  tq 
make  his  subjects  love  and  estaem  him,  f  because 
that  prince,  to  the  great  qualities  with  which  nature 
had  endowed  him  for  conunanding  and  the  sove* 
reighty,  had  united  by  his  education  the  advantage 
of  being  humane  and  popular. . 

It  is  surprising  that  Sparta,  a  aty  so  renowned  in 
point  of  education  >  and  policy,  should  conceive  it 
proper  to  abate  any  thing  of  its  severity  and  disci^  * 

pCne  in  favour  of  the  princes  who  were  to  reign ;  they 
having  most  need  of  being  early  habituated  to  the 
yoke  of  obedience,  in  order  to  their  being  thebett^ 
qualified  to  conunanid.  , 

"  Plutarch  observes,  that  from  his  iniancy  Age« 
silaus  was  remarkable  for  uniting  qualities  in  mpi^ 
self,  which  are  generally  incompatible  j  a  vivacity  of 
spirit,  a  vehemence,  an  invincible  resolution  in  ap^  « 

pearauce,  an  ardent  passion  for  being  first  and  sur* 
PMiing  all  others,  with  a  gentleness,  submission,  an4 
d^iity,  that  complied  at  a  single  word,  and  made 

•  In  Agesil.  p.  596. 
•  Hence  it  was,  that  thepoetSimonides  called  Sparta,  ihetamtr 
nfmvny  ^xfAXfftftC^T9vy  as  that  of  the  Grecian  cities  which  rendered 
its  inhabitants  by  o^ood  habits  the  most  active  and  vigorous,  and  *    • 

at  the  same  time  the  most  obedient  to  the  laws  of  all  manJdndy 
«f  fxaXi^x  iiOi  run  iiuv  rm  xroAtra^  tok  vojuok  "STfifiojusva;  xx)  '*  ' 

y  Tw  ^icn  iiyfjuovixy  xx)  |3a<nX»x3  vpo(rK!nT%id,By<^   a-ri         •    ' 
rvi  xytayn^  to  SniAor^xvy  xa\  ^Xxyipuvoy,  '         , 
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Artax.     hhn  infliiitily  sensible  of  the  lightest  reprimand^ 

*^^omti6tL  §Q  ^j^ji;  every  thing  might  be  obtained  of  him  from 
the  motives  of  honour,  but  hdthing  by  f5ear  or  vib* 
lence. 

He  ^^as  lame,  but  that  defect  l^as  covered  by  th6 
gracefillhess  df  his  person,  and  stiH  more  by  thi 
"  gaiety  with  which  he  supported  and  rallied  it  firsi 
himself.  It  may  even  be  said,  that  the  infirmity  of 
his  body  set  his  valour  and  passion  for  glory  in  a 
stronger  fiffht ;  there  oeing  no  labour  nor  enterprize, 
howevic;r  difficult,  that  he  would  refuse  Upon  account 
of  that  inconvenience. 

*  Praise,  without  an  air  of  truth  and  sincerity,  wa< 
so  far  from  giving  him  pleasure,  that  it  otendecf 
him,  and  was  never  received  by  him  as  such,  but 
when  it  came  from  the  mouths  of  those,  who  upon 
ott\er  occasions  had  represented  his  faifinn  to  bittl 
ivith  freedom.    He  would  never  suffer  miring  hb 

•  life  that  his  picture  should  be  drawn,  arid  even  itt 

dying,  expressly  foitiid  any  image  to  be  made  of 
him,  either  in  colours  or  relievo.  ^  H5s  reason  was* 
that  his  great  actions,  if  he  had  done  any,  wouht 
supply  the  place  of  monuments ;  without  which,  aH 
the  statues  in  the  world  would  do  him  no  manner  of 
honour.  We  only -know,  that  he  was  of  small  ffau 
ture,  which  the  Spartans  did  not  affect  in  thdr 
kings ;  and  Theophrastus  affirms,  that  the  Ephori 
laid  a  fine  upon  their  king  Archidamus,  the  father  of 
him  wc  speak  of,  for  having  espoused  a  very  little 
woman :  •  Fory  said  they,  she^llgive  us  pc/ppets  inffflfd 
rf  kings. 

A  'It  has  been  remarked,  that  Agesilaus,  in  his  way 

of  living  with  the  Spartans,  behaved  better  with  re- 
gard to  his  enemies  than  his  friends ;  for  he  never 

•  did  the  least  wrong  to  the  former,  and  often  viohted 
^justice  in  favour  of  the  latter.    He  would  have  been 

•  '  ^Plnt.  in  moral,  p.  55.     '  Ibid.  p.  191.      *  Plut.  In  AgesIL 

p.  599.^  \  ^ 
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ashamed  iK)t  to  have  hoooured  and  rewarded  his  Arux. 
enemies,  when  their  actions  deserved  it ;  and  was  not  Mncn»n» 
able  to  reprove  his  friends  when  they  committed 
faults.  He  would  even  support  them  when  theyr 
were  in  the  wrong  %  and  upon  such  occasions  loob» 
ed  upon  the  zeal  for  justice  as  a  vain  pretence  to 
cover  the  refusal  of  serving  them.  And  m  proof  of 
this,  a  short  letter  is  cited,  wrote  by  him  to  a  judge 
in  recommendation  of  a. friend;  the  words  are :  If 
Nicias  be  not  guilty y  acquit  him  for  bis  innocence ;  if  be 
bey  acquit  him  for  my  sake ;  but  however  it  bey  acquit 
him. 

It  is  understanding  the  rights  and  privileges  of 
friendship  very  ill,  to  be  capable  of  rendering  it  in 
this  manner  the  accomplice  of  crimes,  and  the  pro- 
tectress of  bad  actions.  It  is  the  fundamental  law 
of  friendship,  says  Cicero,  never  to  ask  of,  or  grant 
any  thing  to  friends,  that  do  not  consist  with  justice 
and  honour :  ^  Hac  prima  lex  in  amicitia  sanciatur^  ut 
neque  rozemus  res  turpes,  necfaciamus  rogati. 

Agcsuaus  was  not  so  delicate  in  this  i>oint,  at  least 
in  the  beginning,  and  omitted  no  occasion  of  gratify- 
ing his  friends,  and  even  his  enemies.  By  this  offi- 
cious and  obliging  conduct,  supported  by  nis  cxtraor- 
cUnary  merit,  he  acquired  great  credit,  and  almost  ab- 
solute power  in  the  city,  which  ran  so  high  as  to  ren- 
der him  suspected  by  his  country.  The  Ephori,  to 
Erevent  its  eflfects,  and  give  a  check  to  his  ambition, 
lid  a  fine  upon  him  ;  hedging  as  their  sole  reason, 
*  that  he  attached  the  hearts  of  the  citizens  to  him- 
sdf  alone,which  were  the  right  of  the  republiqk,  and 
ought  not  to  be  possessed  but  in  common. 

When  he  was  declared  king,  he  was  put  into  pos- 
session of  the  whole  estate  of  his  brother  Agis,  of 
which  teotychides  was  deprived  as  a  bastard.  But 
seeing  the  relations  of  that  prince,  on  the  side  of  his 
mother  Lampito,  were  all  very  poor,  he  divided  the 

*  Plut.  in  Agesil.  p.  60S.         ^  De  amicit.  n.  40. 
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Arux.  whole  inheritance  with  thtm^  and  by  that  act  of  ge* 
MncittoiL  nerosity  acquired  great  reputation,  and  the  good- 
will of  all  the  world,  instead  of  the  envy  and  hatred 
he  might  have  drawn  upon  himself  by  the  inherit- 
ance. These  sort  of  sacrifices  are  gloripus,  though 
rare,  and  can  never  be  stifBciently  esteemed* 

Never  was  king  of  Sparta  §o  powerful  as  Age^aus, 
and  it  was  only,  as  Xenophon  says,  by  obeying  his 
country  in  every  thing,  that  he  acquired  so  great  an 
authority  ;  which  seems  a  kind  of  paradox,  thus  ex* 
plained  by  Plutarch.  The  greatest  power  was  vested 
at  that  time  in  the  Ephori  and  senate.  The  office  of 
the  Ephori  subsisted  only  one  year ;  they  were  in- 
stituted to  limit  the  too  great  power  of  the  kings, 
and  to  serve  as  a  barrier  against  it,  as  we  have  ob- 
served elsewhere.  For  this  reason  the  kings  of 
Sparta,  from  their  establishment,  had  always  retain- 
ed a  kind  of  hereditary  aversion  for  them^  and  con- 
tinually opposed  their  measures.  Agesilaus  took  a 
quite  contrary  method.  Instead  of  being  perpe- 
tually at  war  with  them,  and  clashing  upon  all  occa- 
sions with  their  measures,  he  made  it  his  business  to 
cultivate  their  good  opinion,  treated  them  always 
with  the  utmost  deference  and  regard,  never  enter- 
ed upon  the  least  enterprize,  without  having  first 
communicated  it  to  them,  and  upon  their  summons 
quitted  every  thing,  and  repaired  to  the  senate  with 
the  utmost  promptitude  and  resignation :  Whenever 
he  sat  upon  his  throne  to  administer  justice,  if  the 
Ephori  entered,  he  never  failed ,  to  rise  up  to  do 
them  honour.  By  all  these  instances  of  respect,  he 
seemed  to  add  new  dignity  to  their  office,  whilst  in 
reality  he  augmented  his  own  power,  without  its 
being  observed,  and  added  to  the  sovereignty  a  gran- 
deur the  more  solid  and  permanent,  as  it  was  the 
cfiect  of  the  people's  goodwill  and  esteem  for  him. 
The  greatest  of  the  Roman  emperors,  as  Augustus, 
Trajan,  and  Marcus  Antoninus,  were  convinced,  that 
the  utmost  a  prince  could  do,  to  honour  and  exak  the 
principal  magistrates,  was  only  adding  to  his  owa 
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jwwer,    and   strengthening   his    authority,  which  Anax. 
neither  should,  nor  can  be  founded  in  any  thing  but  Mnemoa. 
justice* 

Such  was  Agesilaus,  of  whom  much  will  be  said 
Wcafter,  and  with  whose  character  it.  was  therefore 
necessary  to  begin. 

Sect.  IT,  Agesilaus  sets  out  for  Asia.  Lysander  falls 
out  with  him^  and  returns  to  Sparta.  His  ambitious 
designs  to  alter  the  succession  to  the  throne. 

'  Agesilaus  had  scarce  ascended  the  throne, 
when  accounts  came  from  Asia,  that  the  king  of 
JPersia  was  fitting  out  a  great  fleet,  with  intent  to 
deprive  the  Lacedaemonians  of  their  empire  at  sea. 
Conon's  letters,  seconded  by  the  remonstrances  of 
iPharnabasus,  who  had  in  concert  represented  to  Ar* 
taxerxes  the  power  of  Sparta  as  formidable,  had  made 
a  strong  impression  upoii  that  prince.  From  that 
time  he  had  it  seriously  in  his  thoughts  to  humble 
that  proud  republick,  by  raising  up  itj  rival,  and  by 
that  means  re-establishing  the  ancient  balance  be* 
tween  them,  which  could  alone  assure  his  safety, 
by  keeping  them  perpetually  employed  against  each 
other,  and  thereby  prevented  irom  uniting  their 
forces  against  him. 

Lysander,  who  desired  to  be  sent  into  Asia,  in 
order  to  re-establish  his  creatures  and  friends  in  the 
government  of  the  cities,  from  which  Sparta  had 
removed  them,  strongly  disposed  Agesilaus  to  take 
upon  himself  the  charge  of  the  war,  and  to  prevent 
the  Barbarian  king,  by  attacking  him  remote  from 
Greece,  before  he  should  have  nnished  his  prepara- 
tions. The  republick  having  made  this  proposal  to 
him,  he  could  not  refuse  it,  and  charged  himself 
with  the  expedition  against  Artaxerxes,  upon  con- 
dition that  thirty  Spartan  captains  should  be  grant- 

•  Xcnoph.  Hist.  Gr«c.  1.  iii.  p.  495#  496.  ,  .ftid.  de  AgesH* 
f.  652.    Plat,  in  Agesil.  p.' 598,  &,  in  Lysand.  p.'  4r46. 
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Artax.  ed  him,  to  assist  him  and  compose  his  cotmdU  vntk 
Mncmon.  ^^^  thousand  new  citizens  to  be  chosen  out  of  the 
helots  who  had  been  latdv  made  freemen,  and  six 
thousand  troops  of  the  alKes,  which  was  unmedi- 
utely  resolved.  Lysander  was  placed  at  the  head  c^ 
the  thirty  Spartans,  not  only  upon  account  of  hig 
great  reputation,  and  the  authority  he  had  acquired^ 
but  for  the  particular  friendship  between  him  and 
Agesilaus,  who  was  indebted  to  him  for  the  throne^ 
as  well  as  the  honour  wliich  had  been  lately  con* 
ferred  upon  him  of  being  elected  generalissimo. 

The  glorious  return  of  the  Greeks  who  had  £6t 
lowed  Cyrus,  and  whom  the  whole  power  of  Per- 
ua  was  not  able  to  prevent  from  retreating  into  their 
own  country,  had  inspired  all  Greece  with  a  won* 
derful  confidence  in  their  forces,  and  a  supreme  con- 
tempt for  the  Barbarians.    In  this  disposition  of  the 
people,  the  Lacedaemonians  conceived  it  would  re« 
proach  them,  to  n^lect  so'favourable  a  conjuncture 
tor  delivering  the  Greeks  in  Asia  from  their  subjec- 
tion to  those  Barbarians,  and  for  putting  an  endf  to 
the  outrages  ahd  violenceswith  which  they  were  con- 
timially  oppressing  them.    They  had  already  at- 
tempted this  by  tneir  generals  Thimbron  and  Der- 
cyllidas  j  but  all  their  endeavours  having  hitherto 
proved  ineflFectual,  they  referred  the  conduct  of  this 
war  to  the  care  of  Agesilaus.    He  promised  them 
cither  to  condude  a  glorious  peace  with  the  Per- 
sians, or  to  employ  them  so  enectually,  as  shouJd 
leave  them  neither  leisure  nor  inclination  to  carry 
the  war  into  Greece.    The  king  had  great  views, 
and  thought  of  nothing  less  than  attacking  Arta- 
xerxes  in  Persia  itself. 

When  he  arrived  at  Epljpsus,  Tissaphemes  sent  to 
demand  what  reasop  had  induced  his  coming  into 
Asia,  and  why  he  had  taken  up  arms.  He  replied, 
that  he  came  to  aid  the  Greeks  who  inhabited  there, 
and  to  re-establish  them  in  their  ancient  liberty. 
^  The  satrap,  who  was  not  yet  prepared,  preferred 

^  X&opb.  p.  «6,  «c  652. 
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trt  to  for ce,  and  assured  him  that  his  master  would  Artax*  ^ 
give  the  Grecian  cities  of  Asia  their  liberty,  provid-  Mnemoa. 
cd  he  committed  no  acts  of  hostility  till  the  return 
of  the  couriers.  Agesilaus  agreed,  and  the  truce  was 
sworn  oil  both  sides.  Tissaphernes,  who  laid  no  great 
stress  upon  anoath,tookthe  advantage  of  this  delay  to 
assemble  troops  on  all  sides.  1  he  Lacedsemonian  ge- 
neral was  apprized  of  it,  but  however  kept  his  wordj 
being  convinced,  that  in  affairs  of  state  the  breach  of 
£uth  can  have  but  a  very  short  and  precarious  suc- 
cess ;  whereas  a  reputation  established  upon  invio- 
lable fidelity  in  the  observance  of  engagements^ 
which  the  perfidy  itself  of  other  contracting  parties 
has  not  power  to  alter,  will  establish  a  credit  and 
confidence,  equally  useful  and  glorious.  In  effect, 
Xenophon  remarks,  that  this  religious  observation  of 
treaties  gained  him  the  universal  esteem  and  opinion 
of  the  cities ;  whilst  the  different  conduct  of  Tissa- 
phernes entirely  lost  him  their  favour. 

Agesilaus  made  use  of  this  interval  in  acquiring  an  A.  M. 
exact  knowledge  of  the  state  of  the  cities,  and  in  3609. 
making  suitable  regulations.  He  found  great  disor-  ^^t^^ 
der  every  where,  their  government  being  neither  de- 
mocratical,  as  under  the  Athenians,  nor  aristocratrcal, 
as  Lysander  had  established  it.  ""  The  people  of  the 
country  had  no  communication  with  Agesilaus,  nor 
had  ever  known  him  ;  for  which  reason  they  made 
no  court  to  him,  conceiving,  that  he  had  the  title  of 
general  for  form-sake  only,  and  that  the  whole  power 
was  really  vested  in  Lysander.  As  no  governor  had 
ever  done,  so  much  good  to  his  friends,  or  hurt  to  his 
enemies,  it  is  not  wonderful,  that  he  was  so  much 
beloved  by  the  one  and  feared  by  the  other.  All 
therefore  were  eager  to  pay  their  homage  to  him, 
were  every  day  in  crowds  at  his  door,  and  made  his 
train  very  numerous  when  he  went  abroad ;  whilst 
Agesilaus  remained  almost  alone.  Such  a  conduct 
could  not  fail  of  offending  a  general  and  king,  ex- 
tremely sensible  and  delicate  in  what  regarded  his 

f  Flue  ia  Agfsii.  p.  599, 600«    In  Lysand.  p.  44(S>  447*  . 
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Artax.  authority ;  though  otherwise  not  jealous  of  any  one's 
Mnemon.  merit,but,  on  the  contrary,  much  inclined  to  distin- 
guish it  \^dth  his  favour.  He  did  not  dissemble  his 
disgust.  He  paid  no  regard  to  Lysander*s  recom- 
mendations, and  ceased  to  employ  him  himself.  Ly- 
sander  presently  perceived  this  alteration  in  regard 
to  him.  He  discontinued  his  applications  for  his 
friends  to  the  king,  desired  them  not  to  visit  him 
any  more,  nor  attach  themselves  to  him,  but,  to  ad- 
dress themselves  directly  to  the  king,  and  to  cultivate 
the  favour  of  those,  who  in  the  present  tirties  had 
power  to  serve  and  advance  their  creatures.  The 
greatest  part  of  them  gave  over  importuning  him 
with  their  affairs,  but  did  not  cease  to  pay  their  coixrt 
to  him.  On  the  contrary,  they  were  only  more  as- 
siduous than  eve^ about  his  person,  attended  him  in 
throngs  when  he  took  the  air  abroad,  and  regularly 
'assisted  at  all  his  exercises.  I.ysander,  naturally  vain, 
and  long  accustomed  to  the  homage  and  submissiop 
that  attended  absolute  power,  did  not  take  sufficient 
care  to  remove  the  busy  crowd  from  his  person,  that 
continually  made  their  addresses  to  him  with  more 
application  than  ever. 

This  ridiculous  affectation  of  authority  and  gran- 
deur grew  still  more  and  more  offensive  to  Agesilaus, 
and  seemed  as  if  intended  to  insult  him.  He  resented 
it  so  highly,  that  having  given  the  most  considerable 
commands  and  best  governments  to  private  officers, 
he  appointed  Lysander  commissary  of  the  stores,  and 
distributor  of  provisions ;  and  afterwards,  to  insult 
and  deride  the  lonians,  he  told  them,  that  they  might 
now  go  and  consult  his  master-butcher. 

Lysander  thought  it  then  incumbent  upon  him 
to  speak,  and  to  come  to  an  explanation  with  him. 
Tlieir  conversation  was  brief  and  laconick.  Certain- 
ly^  my  lord,  said  Lysander,  you  very  well  know  haw  to 
depress  your  friends. — 2>j,  when  they  would  set  tbewr 
selves  above  me  ;  but  when  they  are  studious  of  my  dig* 
nity,  I  know  also  how  to  let  them  slmre  in  it. — But  fir- 
haps,  my  lord,  replied  Lysander,  /  have  been  injured 
by  fklse  reports^  and  things  I  nevir  did  hata  been  im* 
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put€d  to  me*     I  must  beg  therefore^  if  it  he  only  upon  ac-  Artax. 
count  of  the  strangers^  who  have  all  of  them  tksir  ^j^^/Ma^mpiW 
upon  usy  that  you  would  give  me  an  employment  in  your 
army^  wherein  you  shall  think  me  least  capable  ofdispleas* 
ingj  and  most  of  serving  you  effectually. 

The  effect  of  this  conversation  was  the  lieu tenantcy. 
of  the  Hellespont,  which  Agesilaus  gave  him.  In  this 
employment  he  retained  all  his  resentment,  without 
however  neglecting  any  part  of  his  duty,  or  of  what 
conduced  to  the  success  of  affairs.  Some  small  time 
after  he  returned  to  Sparta,  without  any  marks  of 
honour  and  distinction,  extremely  incensed  against 
Agesilaus,  and  with  the  hope  of  making  him  perfectly- 
sensible  of  it. 

It  must  be  allowed  that  Lysander's  conduct,  as  we 
have  here  represented  it,  denotes  a  vanity  and  nar- 
rowness of  mind  on  bis  side,  miich  unworthy  of  hia 
reputation.  Perhaps  Agesilaus  carried  too  far  his 
sensibility  and  delicacy  in  point  of  honour,  )i.nd  that 
he  was  a  little  too  severe  upon  a  friend  and  benefac* 
tor,  whom  secret  animadversions,  attended  with 
openness  of  heart  and  expressions  of  kindness,  tnight 
have  reclaimed  to  his  duty.  But  as  shining  as  Lysan- 
der*s  merit,  and  as  considerable  as  the  services  he  had 
rendered  Agesilaus,  might  be,  they  could  not  all  of 
them  give  him  a  right,  not  only  to  an  equality  with 
his  king  and  general,  but  to  the  superiority  he  af- 
fected, which  in  some  measure  tended  to  making 
the  other  insignificant.  He  ought  to  have  remem- 
bered,  that  it  is  never  allowable  for  an  inferior  to 
forget  himself,  and  to  exceed  the  bounds  of  a  just 
subordination. 

^  Upon  his  return  to  Sparta  he  had  it  seriously  ifl 
hi^  thoughts  to  execute  a  project,  which  he  had  many 
years  revolved  in  his  mind.  At  Sparta  there  was 
only  two  families,  or  rather  branches,  of  the  poste- 
rity of  Hercules,  who  had  a  right  to  the  throne. 
When  Lysander  had  attained  to  that  high  degree  of 

«  Plut.  inLjsana.  F*  ^^7, 44^3.    DIo J.  1.  xiv.  p.  244, 245. 
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Artax.  power,  which  his  great  actions  had  ac^aired  him, 
Mnemon.  J^^  began  to  see  with  pain  a  city,  whose  glory  had 
been  so  much  augmented  by  his  exploits,  under  the 
government  of  princes,  to  whom  he  gave  place  nci* 
thcr  in  valour  nor  birth;  for  he  descended,  as  well 
^8  themselves,  from  Hercules.  He  therefore  sought 
ineans  to  deprive  those  two  houses  of  the  sole  suc- 
cession to  the  crown,  and  to  extend  that  right  to 
all  the  other  branches  of  the  Heraclides,  and  even, 
according  to  some,  to  all  the  natives  of  Sparta ; 
flattering  himself,  that  if  his  design  took  effect,  no 
Spartan  could  be  capable  of  disputing  that  honour 
^with  him,  and  that  he  should  have  the  preference  to 
gll  others. 

This  ambitious  project  of  Lysander  shews,  that 
the  greatest  captains  are  often  those,  from  whom  a 
republick  has  most  to  apprehend.  Those  haughty 
valiant  spirits,  accustomed  to  absolute  power  in  ar- 
mies,  bring  *  back  with  victory  a  daring  loftiness  of 
ifiind,  always  to  be  dreaded  in  a  free  state.  Spartn, 
in  giving  Lysander  unlimited  power,  and  leavmg  it 
for  so  many  years  in  his  hands,  did  not  lufficiendy 
consider,  that  nothing  is  more  dangerous  than  to 
confide  to  persons  of  superior  merit  and  abilities,  em- 
floyments  of  supreme  authority,  which  naturally  ex- 
poses them  to  the  temptation  of  rendering  themselves 
independent,  and  absolute  masters  of  power.  Lysan- 
der was  not  proof  against  it,  and  practised  secretly 
to  open  himself  a  way  to  the  throne. 

The  undertaking  was  bold,  and  required  long  pre- 
parations.  He  thought  it  impossible  to  succeed  with- 
out first  making  use  of  the  tear  of  the  divinity,  and 
the  terrors  of  superstition,  to  amaze  and  subdue  the 
citizens  into  a  more  easy  disposition  to  receive  what 
he  wanted  to  have  them  understand;  for  he  knew 
that  at  Sparta,  as  well  as  throughout  all  Greece,  no- 
thing of  the  least  importance  was  determined,  with- 
out the  oracle's  being  previously  consulted.  He 
tempted  with  great  presents  the  priests  and  priestesses 
of  Delphos,  Dodona,  and  Ammon ;   though  ineflfec* 
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tuaHy  at  that  time ;  and  the  latter  even  sent  ambas-  Artax. ' 
sadors  to  Sparta,  to  accuse  him  of  impiety  and  sacii-  Mnemoat 
Jege  ;  but  he  extricated  himself  from  that  bad  afl&ir 
by  his  credit  and  address. 

It  was  necessary  to  set  other  en^nes  at  work,  A 
woman  in  the  kingdom  of  Pontus,  affirming  that  she 
was  with  child  by  Apollo,  had  been  delivered  some 
years  before  of  a  son,  to  whom  the  name  of  Silenus 
was  given,  and  the  greatest  persons  of  that  nation 
had  disputed  the  honour  of  nursing  and  educating 
him,  Lysandcr,  taking  this  wondrous  birth  for  the 
commencement,  and  in  a  manner  the  foundation,  of 
the  piece  he  meditated,  supplied  the  rest  himself,  by 
employing  a  good  number  of  persons,  and  those  not' 
inconsiderable,  to  disperse,  by  way  of  prologue  to  the 
performance,  the  miraculous  birth  of  this  infant ; 
whereby,  no  affectation  appearing  in  them,  people 
were  disposed  to  believe  it.  This  being  done,  they 
brought  certain  discourses  from  Delphos  to  Sparta, 
which  were  industriously  spread  abroad  every  where: 
That  the  priests  of  the  temple  had  in  their  custody 
some  books  of  very  ancient  oracles,  which  they  kept 
concealed  from  all  the  world,  and  of  which  it  was  not 
permitted,  either  for  them  or  any  other  persons  what- 
soever, to  have  any  knowledge;  and  that  only  a  soa 
of  Apollo,  who  was  to  come  in  process  of  time,  after 
having  given  undoubted  proofs  of  his  birth  to  those 
who  md  the  books  in  their  keeping,  was  to  take  and 
carry  them  away. 

AH  this  being  well  premised,  Silenus  was  to  present 
himself  to  the  priests,  and  demand  those  oracles  as 
the  son  of  Apollo ;  and  the  priests,  who  were  in  the 
secret,  as  actors  well  prepared  and  fully  instructed 
in  their  parts,  were  on  their  side  to  make  the  most 
exact  and  circumstantial  enquiryintoeverything,not 
without  affecting  great  difficulty,  and  asking  endless 
questions  for  the  full  proof  of  his  birth.  At  length, 
as  absolutely  convinced,  that  this  Silenus  was  the  real 
•son  of  Apollo,  they  were  to  produce  the  books,  and 
deliver  them  to  him  ^  after  which,  thi5  son  of  ApoUo 
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Artax.  was  to  read  the  prophecies  contained  in  them,  in  the 
Mnemon.  presence  of  all  the  world  ;  and  particularly  that  for 
which  the  whole  contrivance  had  been  cooked  up* 
The  sense  of  this  was,  ^at  it  was  more  expedient  and 
advantageous  for  the  Spartans  to  ekc(  no  king  for  the  fu^ 
ture  but  the  most  worthy  of  their  citi^uns.  Lysander  in 
consequence  was  to  mount  the  tribunal,  to  harangue 
the  citizens,  and  induce  them  to  make  this  alteration, 
Cleon  of  Halicarnassus,  a  celebrated  rhetorician,  had 
composed  a  very  eloquent  discourse  for  him  upon 
this  subject,  which  he  had  got  by  heart. 

Silenus  grew  up,  and  repaired  to  Greece  in  order 
to  play  his  part,'when  Lysander  had  the  mortification 
to  see  his  piece  miscarry,  by  the  timidity  and  deser- 
tion of  one  of  his  principal  actors,,  who  broke  his 
word,  apd  disappeared  at  the  very  inst^mt  it  was  to 
have  been  performed.  Though  this  intrigue  had 
been  carried  on  a  great  while,  it  was  transacted  ^ath 
so  much  secrecy  to  the  time  it  was  to  have  made  its 
appearance,  that  nothing  of  it  was  known  during 
the  life  of  Lysander.  How  it  came  to  light  after  his 
death  we  shall  soon  relate,  but  must  at' present  re- 
turn to  Tissaphernes. 

Sect.  in.  Expedition  of  Agesilaus  in  Asia.  Disgrace 
and  death  of  Tissaphernes.  Sparta  gives  Agesilaus, 
the  command  of  its  armies  by  sea  and  land.  He  de* 
putes  Pisander  to  comrnand  the  fleet.  Intervie'iv  of 
Agesilaus  and  Pharnabasus. 

W  HEN  Tissaphernes  had  received  the  troops 
assigned  him  by  the  king,  and  drawn  together  all 
his  forces,  he  sent  to  command  Agesilaus  to  retire 
out  of  Asia,  and  declared  war  against  him  in  case  of 
refusal.  His  officers  were  all  alarmed,  not  believing 
him  in  a  condition  to  oppose  the  great  army  of  the 
Persian  king.    For  himself,  he  heard  Tissaphernes's 

^  Xenoph.  Hist.  Grace.  1.  lii.  p.*497— 502,  Idem,  de  AgesiL 
p.  652--656.    Plut.  in  AgcsU.  p.  600, 
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lieralds  with  a  gay  and  easy  countenance,  aijd  bade  Artax. 
them  tell  their  master,  that  he  was  under  a  very  great  Mne«i<>^ 
obligation  to  himyZ^r  having  made  the  gods,  by  his  per-* 
jury^  the  enemies  of  Persia  and  the  friends  of  Greece.  He 
promised  himself  great  things  from  this  expedition, 
and  would  have  thought  it  ^n  exceeding  disgrace  for 
him,  that  ten  thousand  Greeks,  under  the  command 
of  Xenophon,  should  have  passed  through  the  heart 
of  Asia  to  the  Grecian  sea,  and  beat  the  king  of  Per- 
sia, as  often  as  he  appeared  against  them  ;  and  that 
he,  who  commanded  the  Lacedaemonians,  whose  em- 
pire extended  all  over  Greece  by  sea  and  land,  should 
not  execute  some  exploit  worthy  of  glory  and  re- 
'membrance. 

At  first,  therefore,  to  revenge  the  perfidy  of  Tis- 
saphernes  by  a  just  and  allowable  deceit,  he  made  a 
feint  of  marching  his  army  into  Caria,  the  residence 
of  that  satrap ;  and  as  soon  as  the  Barbarian  had 
caused  his  troops  to  march  that  way,  he  turned  short, 
and  fell  upon  Phrygia,  where  he  took  many  towns, 
and  amassed  immense  treasures,  which  he  distributed 
amongst  the  officers  and  soldiers  ;  letting  his  friends 
see,  says  Plutarch,  that  to  break  a  treaty,  and  vio- 
late an  oath,  is  to  despise  the  gods  themselves  ;  and 
that,  on  the  contrary,  to  deceive  an  enemy  by  the 
stratagems  of  war,  is  not  only  just  and  glorious, 
but  a  sensible  delight  attended  with  the  greatest  ad- 
vantages. 

The  spring  being  come,  he  assembled  all  his  forces 
iit  Ephesus;  and  to  exercise  his  soldiers,  he  proposed 
prizes  both  for  the  horse  and  foot.     This  small  in- 
•  ducement  set  every  thing  in  motion.     The  place  for 
exercises  was  perpetually  ftdl  of  all  kind  of  troops, 
and  the  city  of  Ephesus  seemed  only  a  palaestra,  and 
a  school  of  war*     The  whole  market-place  was  filled 
with  horses  and  arms,  and  the  shops  with  diflferent 
kinds  of  military  equipage.     Agesilaus  was  seen  re- 
turning from  the  exercises,  followed  by  a  crowd  of 
.  officers  and  soldiers,all  of  them  crowned  with  wreaths,  ' 
^  which  they  were  going  to  deposit  in  the  temple  of 
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Art&x.  Diana,  to  the  great  admiration  and  delight  of  aS  the 
*'***°""**  world.  For,  says  Xenophon,  where  piety  and  dis* 
dpline  are  seen  to  flourish,  the  best  hopes  must  be 
conceived. 
^  To  give  his  soldiers  new  valour  from  the  contempt 
of  theu*  enemies,  he  made  use  of  this  contrivance. 
He  ordered  the  commissaries,  who  had  charge  of 
the  booty,  to  strip  the  prisoners  and  expose  them  to 
6ale.  There  were  abundance  of  buyers  for  their  ha- 
bits ;  but  for  themselves,  their  bodies  were  so  soft, 
white,  and  delicate,  havingbeen  nurtured  and  brought 
up  in  the  shade, that  they  laughed  at  them,  as  of  nd- 
ther  service  nor  value.  Agesilaus  took  this  occasion 
to  approach  and  say  to  his  soldiers,  pointing  to  the 
men.  See  there  against  whom  ye  fight  \  andshcwing  them 
their  rich  spoils,  and  there  for  what  you  fight. 

AiVlien  the  season  for  taking  the  fi^  returned^ 
Agesilaus  gave  out,  that  he  would  march  into  Lydia* 
Tissaphemes,  who  had  not  forgot  the  first  stratagem 
he  had  used  in  regard  to  him,  and  was  not  willing  to 
be  deceived  a  second  time,  made  his  troops  march 
directly  for  Caria ;  not  doubting,  but  at  this  time, 
Agesilaus  would  turn  his  arms  that  way ;  the  rather 
because  it  was  natural  for  him,  as  he  wanted  cavalry, 
to  endeavour  to  make  a  rough  and  difficult  country 
the  seat  of  action,  which  might  render  the  horse  of 
an  enemy  useless  and  unserviceable.  But  he  deceived 
himself:  Agesilaus  entered  Lydia  and  approached 
Sardis.  ^iTissaphernes  hastened  thither  with  his  horse, 
with  intent  to  relieve  the  place.  Agesilaus,  know- 
ing that  his  infantry  had  not  had  time  to  arrive, 
thought  proper  to  take  the  advantage  of  so  favour- 
able an  opportunity  to  give  him  battle,  before  he  had 
re-assembled  all  his  troops.  He  drew  up  his  army 
in  two  lines ;  the  first  he  formed  of  his  squadrons, 
whose  intervals  he  filled  up  with  platoons  of  the 
light-armed  foot,  and  ordered  them  to  begin  the 
charge,  whilst  he  followed  the  second  line,  composed 
of  his  heavy-armed  infantry.  The  Barbarians  did 
not  sustain  the  first  shock,  but  toc^  to  their  heds 
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immediately*    The  Greeks  pursued  them,  and  forced  ^"^^  ' 
their  camp,  where  they  made  a  great  slaughter,  and      ^"^^- 
a  still  greater  booty. 

*  Atter  this  battle  the  troops  of  Agesilaus  were  at 
entire  liberty  to  plunder  and  ravage  the  whdb  coun-^ 
try  of  the  Persians,  and  at  the  same  time  had  the  ss^ 
tisfaction  to  see  that  prince  inflict  an  exemplary  pu-» 
nishmont  upon  Tissaphernes,  who  was  a  very  wicked 
man,  and  the  most  dangerous  enemy  of  the  Greeks^ 

^  The  king  had  already  received  abundance  of  com- 
plaints against  his  conduct.  Upon  this  occasion  he 
was  accused  of  treason,  as  not  having  done  his  dutjc 
in  the  batde.  Queen  Patysatis,  always  actuated  by  - 
her  hatred  and  revenge,  against  those  who  had  any 
share  in  the  death  of  her  son  Cyrus,  did  not  a  litdd 
contribute  to  the  death  of  Tissaphernes,  by  aggravat- 
ing with  all  her  power  the  charges  against  him ;  for 
she  had  been  entirely  restored  to  favour  by  the  king 
her  son. 

As  Tissaphernes  had  a  great  authority  in  Asia,  tha 
king  was  afraid  to  attack  him  o|)enly,  but  thought 
it  necessary  to  take  suitable  precautions^  in  seizing 
so  powerful  an  officer,  who  might  have  proved  a  dan- 
gerous enemy.  He  charged  Tithraustes  with  that  im- 
portant commission,  and  gave  him  two  letters  at  the 
same  time.  The  first  was  for  Tissaphernes,  and  con- 
tained the  king's  orders  in  regard  to  the  war  with  the 
Creeks,  with  rail  power  to  act  as  was  requisite.  The 
second  was  addressed  to  Arisus,  governor  of  Larissa^ 
Sy  which  the  king  commanded  him  to  assist  Ti- 
thraustes with  his  council,and  all  his  forces,  in  seizing 
Tissaphernes.  Helost  no  time, and  sent  to  desire  Tissa- 
phernes would  come  to  him,  that  they  might  confet 
tc^ther  upon  the  operations  of  the  ensuing  campaign. 
Tissaphernes,  who  suspected  nothing,  went  to  him 
with  only  a  guard  of  three  hundred  men.  Whilst  he 
was  in  a  bath,  without  sabre  or  other  arms,  he  was 
seized,  and  put  into  the  hands  of  Tithraustes,  whp 

*  Xenoph.  p.  501,  &  657.  Pint,  in  Artax.  p.  1022.  &  in  AgefciL 
p..Ml.        ^  Diod.  1.  xir.  p.  299.    Polj^p.  Stratag. },  yu.    * 
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Artax.  caused  his  head  to  be  struck  off,  and  sent  it  imme* 
Mnemon.  diately  to  Persia.  The  king  gave  it  to  Parysatis ;  an 
agreeable  present  to  a  princess  of  her  violent  and  vin* 
dictive  temper.  Though  this  conduct  of  Artaxerxes 
'seems  little  worthy  of  a  king,  n<^x)dy  lamented  the 
death  of  that  satrap,  who  had  no  veneration  for  the 
gods,  nor  any  regard  for  men ;  who  looked  upon 
probity  and  honour  as  empty  names ;  who  maide  a 
jest  of  the  most  sacred  oaths,  and  bdieved  the  whole 
ability  and  policy  of  a  statesman  consisted  in  know- 
ing how  to  deceive  others  by  hypocrisy,  fraud,  per- 
fidy, and  perjury. 

Tithraustes  had  a  third  writing  from  the  king, 
whereby  he  was  appointed  to  command  the  armies 
in  the  room  of  Tissaphernes.  ^  After  having  exe- 
cuted his  commission,  he  sent  great  presents  to  Agc- 
silaus,  to  induce  him  to  enter  more  readily  into  his 
views  and  interest ;  and  ordered  him  to  be  told,  that 
the  cause  of  the  war  being  removed,  and  the  author 
of  all  differences  put  to  death,  nothing  opposed  an 
accommodation ;  that  the  king  of  Persia  consented, 
that  the  cities  of  Asia  should  enjoy  their  liberty,  pay- 
ing him  the  customary  tribute,  provided  he  would 
withdraw  his  troops,  and  return  into  Greece.  Age- 
silaus  replied,  that  he  could  conclude  nothing  with- 
out the  orders  of  Sparta,  upon  whom  alone  depended 
the  peace ;  that  as  for  him,  he  was  better  pleased 
with  enriching  his  soldiers  than  himself ;  that  the 
Greeks  besides  thought  it  more  glorious  and  honour- 
able to  take  spoils  from  their  enemies,  than  to 
accept  their  presents.  However,  as  he  was  not  un- 
willing to  give  Tithraustes  the  satisfaction  of  remov- 
ing out  of  his  province,  and  of  expressing  his  grati- 
tude to  him  for  having  punished  the  common  enemy 
of  the  Greeks,  he  marched  into  Phrygia,  which  was 
the  province  of  Pharnabasus.  Tithraustes  had  hinv- 
self  proposed  thjt  expedition  to  him,  and  paid  bim 
thirty  talents  for  the  charges  of  his  journey. 

Upon  his  march,  he  received  a  letter  from  thema- 

%  Xcnoph.  Hist.  Gr^c,  1.  iii.  p.  501,    Pluu  in  AgesU.  ^.jGOU 
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gistrates  of  Sparta,  with  orders  to  take  uponlum  the  Artar. 
cominand  of  the  naval  army,  and  power  to  depute  MnemoDu 
whom  he  thought  fit  in  his  stead.  By  these  new 
powers  he  saw  himself  absolute  commander  of  all  the 
troops  in  that  state  in  Asia  both  by  sea  and  land* 
This  resolution  was  taken,  in  order  that  all  opera- 
tions being  directed  by  one  and  the  same  head,  and 
the  two  armies  acting  in  concert,  the  plans  for  the 
service  might  be  executed  with  more  uniformity, 
and  every  thing  conspire  to  the  same  end.  Sparta 
till  then  had  never  done  the  honour  to  any  of  their 
generals,  to  confide  to  him  at  the  same  time  the  com- 
mand of  the  armies  by  sea  and  land.  So  that  all 
the  world  agreed,  that  he  was  the  greatest  per- 
sonage of  his  time,  and  best  sustained  the  high  re- 
putation he  enjoyed.  But  he  was  man,  and  had  his 
feelings. 

The  first  thing  he  did  was  to  establbh  Ksander  his 
lieutenant  in  the  fleet ;  in  which  he  seemed  to  have 
committed  a  considerable  fault;  because  having 
about  him  many  older  and  more  experi^i\ced  cap- 
t2uns,  without  regard  to  the  service  of  the  publick, 
to  do  honour  to  an  ally,  and  to  please  his  vrife,  who 
was  Ksander's  sister,  he  entrusted  him  with  the 
command  of  the  fleet ;  that  employment  being  much 
above  his  abilities,  though  he  was  not  without  his 
merit. 

This  is  the  common  temptation  of  pei*sons  in 
power,  who  believe  they  possess  it  only  for  themselves 
and  their  families ;  as  if  the  advantage  of  relation  to 
them  was  a  sufficient  title  and  qualification  for  posts, 
tvhich  require  great  abilities.  They  do  not  reflect, 
that  they  not  omy expose  the  affairs  of  a  state  to  ruin 
by  their  private  views,  but  sacrifice  besides  the  in- 
terests of  their  own  glory,  which  cannot  be  main- 
tained, but  by  successes  it  were  inconsistent  to  expect 
from  instruments  so  ill  chosen. 

*  AgesUaus  continued  with  his  army  in  Phrygia,  A.  M. 
upon  the  lands  of  Pharnabasus's  government,  where  .^^j^'p 
he  lived  in  the  abundance  of  all  things,  and  amassed    V94. 
I  Xeuoph.  Hijt.  Grscc.  1.  iv.  p.  507— 5ia 
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Aitaz.     gr^t  smns  of  money.     From  thence  advancing  tt 

Vnesioo.  tax  as  Paphlagonia,  he  made  an  alliance  with  king 

Cotis,  who  passionately  desired  his  amity,  from  the 

sense  of  his  £dth  in  the  observance  of  treaties,  and 

His  other  virtues.    The  same  motive  had  akeady  in** 

duced  SpithridateSyOne  of  the  king's  principal  officers, 

to  quit  the  service  of  Phamabasus,  and  go  over  to 

AgesUaus,  to  whom  from  his  revolt  he  had  rendered 

great  services ;   for  he  had  a  great  body  of  troops, 

and  was  very  brave.     This  officer,  having  entered 

Phrygb,  had  laid  waste  the  whole  coimtry  under 

Pharnabasus,  who  never  dared  am)ear  in  the  field 

^;ainst  him,  nor  even  rely  upon  his  fortresses :  But 

tarrying  away  whatever  was  most  valuable  and  dear 

to  him,  he  kept  flying  continually  before  him,  and 

retired  from  one  place  to  another,  changing  his 

camp  every  day.     Spithridates  at  length,  taking 

with  him  some  Spartan  troops  wdth  Herippidas,  (the 

chief  of  the  council  of  thirty  sent  by  the  republick  to 

Agesilaus  the  second  year,)  watched  him  one  day  so 

^  closely,  and  attacked  him  so  successfully,  that  he 

made  himself  master  of  his  camp,  and  of  all  the  rich 

spoils  with  which  it  abounded.      But  Herippidas^ 

injudidouslysetting  himself  up  as  an  inexorablecomp- 

troUer,  was  for  brmging  the  booty  that  had  beea 

sunk  to  an  account  i  forced  even  the  soldiers  of  Spi« 

thridates  to  restore  what  they  had  taken,  and  by  vi^ 

siting  their  tents,  and  s^rching  them  with  an  unsea« 

SonaMe  exactitude  and  severity ,afironted  Spithridates 

to  such  a  degree,  that  he  withdrew  direcdy  to  Sardi^ 

with  hb  Paphlaganians. 

It  is  said,  that  in  this  whole  expedition  nothing  so 
sensibly  affected  Agesilaus  as  the  retreat  of  Spithri- 
dates. For,besides  his  being  very  sorry  for  the  loss  oif 
'  so  goodan officer, and  so  goodtroops,he  apprehended 
being  reproached  with  mean  and  sordid  avarice :  A 
vice  equally  dishonourable  to  himself  and  his  country; 
and  of  wliich  he  had  taken  pains  to  avoid  the  slightest 
suspicion  during  his  whole  life.  He  did  not  think  it 
consistent  with  the  duty  of  his  office  to  shut  his  eyes, 
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through  slothful  e^ise  and  indolence,  ag^nst  all  the  Artaz. 
malversations  that  were  committed  under  him ;  but  Mnemoag 
he  knew  at  the  same  time,  that  there  is  an  exactitude 
and  severity,  that  by  being  carried  too  far,  degene- 
rate mto  minuteness  and  petulancy,  and  whichj 
through  an  extreme  affectation  of  virtue,  becomes  a 
real  and  dangerous  vice. 

^  Some  time  after,  Pharnabasus,  who  saw  his 
country  ravaged,  demanded  an  interview  with  Agesi* 
laus,  which  was  negotiated  by  a  common  friend  of 
them  both.  Agesilaus  arrived  first  with  his  friends 
at  the  place  agreed  on,  and  sat  down  in  expectation 
of  Pharnabasus  upon  the  turf  under  the  shade  of  a 
tree.  When  Pharnabasus  arrived^  his  people  spread 
shins  upon  the  ground  of  exceeding  softness  from 
the  length  of  thenr  hair,  with  rich  carpets  of  various 
colours,  and  magnificent  cushions.  But  when  he  saw 
Agesilaus  sitting  simply  upon  the  ground,  without 
any  preparation,  he  was  ashamed  of  his  effeminacy^ 
and  sat  down  also  upon  the  grass.  On  this  occasion 
the  Persian  pride  was  seen  to  pay  homage  to  th« 
Spartan  modesty  and  simplicity. 

After  reciprocal  salutations,  Pharnabasus  spoke  to 
this  effect :  That  he  had  served  the  Lacedaemonians 
in  the  Peloponnesian  war  to  the  utmost  of  his  power, 
fought  several  battles  for  them,  and  supported  their 
naval  army,  without  giving  any  room  to  reproach 
him  with  fraud  or  treachery,  as  Tissaphernes  had 
done  :  That  he  was  surprized  at  their  coming  to  at* 
tack  him  in  his  government ;  burning  the  towns^  ^ 
cutting  down  the  trees,  and  laying  waste  the  whole 
country :  That  if  it  was  the  custom  with  the  Greeks, 
who  made  profession  of  honour  and  virtue,  to  treat 
their  friends  and  benefactors  in  such  a  manner,  he 
did  not  know  what  they  might  mean  by  just  and 
equitable.  These  complaints  were  not  entirely  with- 
out foundation,  and  were  uttered  with  a  modest,  but 

*"  Xenopb.  Hist.  Grxc.  L  iv«  p.  510—511.     Platr  ia  AgestV 

p.  eq^, 

VOL.   Ul.  JUir  % 
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AitsHT.  pQithetidc,  air  and  tone  of  voice.  The  Spartans,  who 
Mnemon.  attended  Agesikus,  not  seeing  how  they  could  be  an- 
swered,  cast  down  their  eyes,  and  kq>t  a  profound 
silence.  Agesilaus,  who  observed  it,  replied  ^^ost 
m  these  termsi.  •*  Lord  Phamabasus,  you  are  not 
^  ignorant,  that  war  often  arms  the  best  friend% 
"  against  each  other  for  the  defence  of  their  ccmntry*. 
•*  Whilst  we  weie  such  to  the  king  your  master,  we 
**  treated  him  as  a  friend  j  but  as  we  are  become  hb 
**  enemies^  we  make  €^n  war  against  him,  as  it  is 
•<  just  we  should,  and  endeavour  to  hurt  him,  by" 
<*  what  we  act  against  you*  However,  from  the  in- 
^  stant  you  shall  think  fit  to  throw  off  the  yoke  of 
**  bondage,  and  prefer  being  called  the  friend  and 
•*  ally  of  the  Greeks,  before  the  name  of  the  king  of 
•*  Persia's  slave,  you  may  reckon  that  all  the  troops 
•*  you  see  before  your  eyes,  our  arms,  our  ships,  our 
'*  persons  to  the  last  man  of  us,  arc  only  here  to 
**  defend  your  possessions,  and  secure  your  liberty, 
^'  which  of  aH  blessings  is  the  most  precious  and  (k« 
^  sirable.*' 

Phamabasus  answered,  that  if  the  king  sent  another 
general  in  his  place,  and  subjected  him  to  the  new- 
comer, he  should  very  willingly  accept  his  offer  j  that 
otherwise  he  would  not  depart  from  the  faith  he 
lad  sworn  to  him,  nor  quit  his  servicer  Agesilaus 
then  taking  him  by  the  hand,  and  rising  with  him> 
replied,  "  That  it  were  the  pleasure  of  the  gods, 
*^  lord  Phamabasus,  with  such  nobl^  sentiments, 
^  that  you  were  rather  our  friend  than  our  enemy/* 
He  promised  to  withdraw  from  his  government, 
and  never  return  into  it,  whilst  he  couU  subsist 
elsewhere^  % 
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:Sect.  IV,  League  against  the  Lacedamomans.  Age^ 
silaus  recalled  by  the  Ephori  to  defend  his  country^ 
^beys  directly.  Lysander^s  death.  Victdj  of  the 
Lacedamonians  near  Nemea.  Their  Jleet  beaten  by 
Conon  at  C nidus.  Battle  gained  by  the  Lacedamonians 
at  Corona. 

"  AgESDLAUS  had  been  two  years  at  the  head  Artax. 
of  the  army,  and  had  already  made  the  most  remote  Mnemon, 
•provinces  ^  Asia  tremble  at  his  name,  and  resound  ^'  M. 
with  the  feme  of  his  great  wisdom,  disinterestedness,  A^.j?b. 
moderation,  intrepid  valour  in  the  greatest  dangers,     39^' 
and  invincible  patience  in  supporting  the  ruidest  fe- 
tigues.     Of  so  many  thousand  soldiers  under  his 
command,  not  one  was  worse  provided,  or  lay  harder, 
than  himself.    He  was  so  indifferent  as  tp  heat  or 
cold,  that  he  seemed  formed  *  only  to  support  the 
niost  rigorous  seasons,  and  such  as  it  pleased  God  to 
send  :  Whicli  are  Plutarch's  express  words. 

Xhe  most  agreeable  of  all  sights  to  the  Greeks  set- 
tled in  Asia,  was  to  sec  the  lieutenants  of  the  great 
king,  his  satraps,  and  other  great  lords,  who  were 
formerly  so  haughty  and  untractable,  soften  their 
note  ia  the  presence  of  a  man  meanly  clad,  and  at 
his  single  word,  however  short  and  laconick,  change 
their  language  and  conduct,  and  in  a  manner  trans- 
form themsdves  into  different  creatures.  Deputies 
from  stll  parts  were  sent  by  the  people  to  form  alli- 
ances with  him,  and  his  army  increased  every  day 
by  the  .troops  of  the  Barbarians  that  came  to  join 
lum. 

All  Asia  was  already  in  motion,  and  most  of  the 
provinces  ready  to  revolt.  Agesilaus  had  already  re- 
stored order  and  tranquillity  in  all  the  cities,  had  re- 

»  Plut.  in  Agesil.  p.  60S,  604.    Xenoi^.  in  Agesil.  p.  657.  • 
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^^-  instated  them  in  the  possesion  oftheir  liberty  under 
Mnemoii-  reasonable  modifications,  not  only  without  shedding 
of  blood,  but  without  even  banishing  a  single  person. 
Not  content  with  such  a  progress,  he  had  tbrmed 
the  design  of  attacking  the  king  of  Persia  in  the 
heart  of  his  dominions,  to  put  him  in  fear  for  his 
own  person  and  the  tranquUhty  he  enjoyed  in  £cba<* 
tana  and  Susa,  and  to  find  him  so  much  business,  as 
should  make  it  impractkaUe  £ot  him  to  embroil  all 
Greece  from  his  cabinet,  by  corrupting  the  oratois 
and  persons  of  greatest  authority  in  its  aties  with  his 
presents. 

^  Tithraustes,  who  commanded  for  the  king  in 
Asia,  seeing  the  tendency  of  Agesilaus's  designs,  and 
desiring  to  prevent  their  e£fects,  had  sent  Timocrates 
of  Rhodes  into  Greece,  with  great  sums  of  money  to 
corrupt  tjie  principal  persons  in  the  cities,  and  by 
their  means  occasion  defections  against  Sparta.  He 
^knew,  that  the  haughtiness  of  the  Lacolaemonians, 
(for  all  their  gener^  did  not  resemble  Agesilaus,) 
and  the  imperious  manner  with  which  they  treated 
their  neighbours  and  allies,  especially  since  they  con- 
sidered themselves  as  the  masters  of  Greece,  had  uni- 
versally disgusted  the  people,  and  excited  a  jealousy 
that  waited  only  an  occasion  to  break  out  against 
them.  This  severity  of  governing  had  a  natural 
cause  in  their  education.  Accustomed  from  their 
infitncy  to  obey  without  delay  or  reply,  first  to  their 
tutors,  und  afterwards  to  their  magistrates,  they  ex- 
aaed  a  like  submission  from  the  cities  in  their  de- 
pendance,  were  easily  incensed  by  the  leasi^opposi* 
tion,  and  by  this  excessive  severity  rendered  them- 
selves insupportable. 

Tithraustes  therefore  did  not  find  it  difficult  to 

.draw  off  the  allies  from  their  party.    Thebes,  Ai^;os, 

Corinth,  entered  into  his  measures :  The  deputy  did 

not  go  to  Athens.    These  three  cities,  influenced  by 

•  Xenoph.  Hist.  Gr«c.  1.  iii.  p.  508—^507.     Plut.  in  hftxt4, 
p,  4*9— 451, 
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those  that  governed  them,  made  a  league  against  the  A^^^^* 
Lacedemonians,  who  on  thdr  side  prepared  vigor-  ^"^"^^'^• 
oasly  for  the  war.  The  Thebans  at  the  same  time 
sent  deputies  to  the  Athenians,  to  implore  their  aid, 
and  that  they  would  enter  into  the  alliance.  The 
deputies,  after  having  slightly  passed  over  their  an- 
cient divkions,  insisted  strongly  upon  the  conside- 
rable service  they  had.  rendered  Athens,  in  refusing 
to  join  its  enemies,  when  they  endeavoured  its  final 
destruction.  They  represented  to  them  the  favour- 
able cqyportunity  tnat  offered  for  re»instattng  them- 
selves in  their  ancient  power,  and  to  deprive  the 
Lacedaemonians  of  the  empire  of  Greece.  That  all 
the  allies  of  Sparta^  either  without  or  within  Greece, 
were  weary  of  their  severe  and  unjust  sway,  and 
waited  only  the  signal  to  revolt.  That  the  moment 
the  Athenians  should  declare  themselves,  all  the  cities 
would  rouze  up  at  the  sound  of  their  arms,  and 
that  the  king  of  Persia,  who  had  sworn  the  ruin  of 
Sparta,  wouH  sdd  them  with  all  his  forces  both  by 
sea  and  land. 

Thrasy  buhis,  whom  the  Thebans  had  supplied  with 
arms  and  money,  when  he  undertook  the  re-estab* 
iishment  of  the  Athenian  liberty,  seconded  their  de- 
mand with  great  vigour,  and  the  aid  was  unani- 
mously resolved.  The  Lacedasmonbns  on  their  side 
took  the  field  without  loss  of  time,  and  entered 
^ocis.  Lysander  wrote  to  Pausanias,  who  com- 
manded one  of  the  two  armies,  to  give  him  notice 
to  m^rch  early  the  next  day  to  Haliartus,  which  he 
designed  to  besiege,  and  that  he  should  be  there  him- 
sdf  at  sun-rise.  The  letter  was  intercepted.  Lysan- 
der,  after  having  waited  his  coming  up  a  great  while, 
was  obliged  to  engage,  and  was  killed  in  the  battle* 
Pausanias  received  this  bad  news  on  his  way ;  but 
however  continued  his  march  to  Haliajtus,  and  called 
a  council  of  war  to  consider  upon  a  second  battle. 
He  did  not,  think  it  consistent  with  prudence  to 
hazard  it,  and  contented  himself  with  making  atruce, 
to  f  emove  the  bodies  of  those  who  had  fallen  in  th« 
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Artat.  former  figixt.  Upon  his  return  to  Sparta,  he  was 
Mnemon.  cited  to  give  ao  acoount  of  liis  conduct,  and  refns* 
Big  to  appear,  was  condemned  to  die*  But  he 
avoided  the  execution  of  that  sentence  by  flighty 
and  retired  to  Tegeura,  where  he  passed  therenaain- 
der  of  his  Ufe  under  the  sheker  and  protection  of 
ACnerva,  to  whom  he  bad  rendoxd  himself  a  sup* 
{dxant,  and  died  of  disease.  ^ 

Lysander's  poverty,  having  been  c&covered  alter 
his  death,  did  great  honour  to  his  memory  ;  wfaoi  it 
was  known,  that  of  all  the  gold*and  riches  which  had 
passed  throu^  his  hands,  of  a  power  so  extensive  as 
his  had  been,  of  so  many  cities  under  his  govern* 
ment  and^which  made  their  court  to  him,  in  a  word, 
of  th^  kind  of  dominion  and  sovereignty  always 
exercised  by  him^  he  had  made  no  manner  of  ^ 
vas^age,  for  the  advancement  and  enrichii^  of  his 
house. 

Some  days  before  his  death,  two  of  the  principsl 
citizens  of  Sparta  had  contracted  themselves  to  his 
two  daughters  ;  but  when  they  knew  in  what  coa* 
dition  he  had  left  Ins  a£Bdrs,  they  refused  to  marry 
thena«  The  rqmblick  did  not  suffer  so  sordid  a  base- 
ness to  go  unpunished,  nor  Ly&ander's  poverty, 
which  was  the  $trongest  proof  of  his  justice  and 
virtue,  to  be  treated  as  an  obstacle  to  allying  into 
his  family.  They  were  fined  in  a  ^eat  sum,  pub* 
liddy  disgraced,  and  exposed  to  the  contempt  of  all 
persons  of  honour.  For  at  Sparta  there  were  penal^ 
ties  established,  not  only  for  such  as  refused  to  marry, 
or  married  too  late,  but  also  for  those  who  marrioi 
amiss :  And  those  especially  were  reckoned  of  this 
number,  who,  instead  of  afiying  into  houses  of  vir- 
tue,  and  with  their  own  relations,  had  no  motive 
but  wealth  and  lucre  in  marrbge.  An  admirabkilaw, 
and  highly  tending  to  perpetuate  probity  and  honour 
in  families,  which  an  impure  mixture  of  blood  and 
manners  seldom  fails  to  alter  and  eflace ! 

It  must  be  owned,  that  a  generous  disinterested* 
BCss  in  the  midst  of  all  that  could  enflame  and  gnu 
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iSfy  Ac  krtt  of  gain,  b  vcary  rwc,  and  wctt  worthy  Anax. 
of  admiration  j  but  in  Lysansd^,  it  was  attended  ^Saamm^ 
with  great  defects,  which  entjirely  obscure  its  lustre. 
Withoiit  speaking  of  his  imprudence  in  introducing 
gold  and  silver  into  Sparta,  which  he  despised  him*- 
fidf,  though  he  rendered  it  tstimabk  to  his  country^ 
and  thereby  occasioned  its  ruin,  what  opinion  can 
we  have  of  a  man,  brave  indeed,  well-read  in  men, 
ddlfttl  in  ai^irs,  and  of  great  ability  In  the  s^rts  of 
government,  and  what  is  commonly  called  policy, 
hnt  who.  regards  probity  and  jiisdce  as  nothing ;  to 
whom  falsehood,  fraud,  and  perfidy,  appear  legal  mch 
thods  for  4iic  attainment  .of  his  ends ;  who  does  not 
fear,  for  the  advancement  of  his  friends,  and  the 
augmen^^g  of  his  creatures,  to  commit  the  most 
flagrant  injustice  and  oppressions,  and  is  not  ashamed 
to  prophane  whatever  is  most  sacred  in  relinon^ 
even  to  the  corrupting  of  priests,  and  fbrging  of  ors^ 
cles  to  satiate  the  cmt)ty  ambition  of  being  equal 
to  a  king,  and  of  aacendvotg  th^  throne  i 

P  When  Agesilaus  was  upon  the  point  of  leadior 
Us  troops  into  Persia,  the  Spartan  Epicydidas  arrived 
to  let  him  know  that  Sparta  was  threatened  with  a 
furious  war;  that  the  Ephmi  recaUed  him,  and  or^- 
dered  him  to  return  nnmediatdy  for  the  defence  of 
his  country.  Agesilaus  did  not  deliberate  a  moment, 
but  returned  this  answer  iflamediatdy  to  theEphori, 
which  Plutarch  has  transmitted  to  us*  ^  Agesilaus  ig 
the  Ephori^gneting^  We  have  r^duc^dpetri  efAsia^pni 
the  Barbarians  to  fli^f^4tnd' made  great  preparations  for 
tuar  in  lohis  r  But  as  ysu  order  me  to  rttum^  i  am  not 
far  behind  this  letter^  and  should  prevent  it  if  possible.  I 
received  the  command  not  for  myself  but  my  country^  and 
its  allies •  I  know  that  a  general  does  not  de.\ervej  orpos^ 
sessy  that  name  really ^  but  at  he  submits  to  the  laws  and 
the  Eph^rij  and  obeys  the  magistrates^     ' 

'  Xenoph*  Hist.  Orapc.  1.  iv.  p^  513.     Idem  in  Agesil.  p.  657. 
Pit.  in  AgwJ.  p.  603,  €()*•  **  ?!«•  in  ApopL  Laconic. 
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Artaz.  This  ready  obedience  cS  Acesilaus  has  been  much 
*^'**"^^*  admired  and  applauded,  and  not  without  reason* 
Hannibal,  thbugn  depressed  with  misfortunes,  and 
driven  almost  entirely  out  of  Italy,  obeyed  his  citi- 
zens with  great  reluctance,  when  they  re-called  him 
to  deliver  Carthage  from  the  dangers  that  threatened 
it.  Here  a  victorious  prince,  ready  to  enter  the  cnc» 
my  s  country,  and  to  attack  the  kmg  of  Persia  even 
upon  his  throne,  almost  assured  of  the  success  of 
his  arms,  on  the  first  order  of  theEphori,  renounces 
the  most  soothing  hopes,  and  the  most  exalted  ex^ 
pectations.  He  demonstrates  the  truth  of  what  was 
said.  That  at  Sparta  the  laws  ruled  men^  and  not  men 
the  laws. 

.  On  his  departure  he  said,  that  thirty  tbousand  of 
the  king's  archers  drove  him  out  of  Asia;  alluding  in 
those  words  to  a  species  of  Persian  coin,  which  bad 
on  one  side  the  figure  of  an  archer,  thirty  thousand 
of  which  pieces  of  money  had  been  dispersed  in 
Greece  to  corrupt  the  orators  and  persons  of  greatest 
power  in  the  cities. 

^  Agesilaus  in  quitting  Asia,  where  he  was  r^ret. 
ted  as  the  common  father  of  the  people,  appointed 
Euxenes  his  lieutenant,  and  gave  him  four  thousand 
men  for  the  defence  of  the  country.  Xenophon 
went  with  him.  He  left  at  Ephesus,  with  Megaby- 
zus  the  guardian  of  Diana's  temple,  half  the  gdd  he 
had  brought  with  him  from  his  expedition  in  Persia 
with  Cyrus,  to  keep  it  for  him  in  trust,  and  in  case 
of  death  to  consecrate  it  to  the  goddess. 

*  In  the  mean  time  the  Lacedxmoniaiv  had  raised 
an  army,  and  given  the  command  of  it  to  Aristode- 
mus,  tutor  to  kin^  Agesipolis,  then  an  infant.  Tiidr 
enemies  assembled  to  concert  the  operations  of  the 
war.  Timolaus  of  Corinth  said,  the  Lacedaemonians 
were  like  a  river  that  grew  larger  as  it  removed  from 
its  source;  or  to  a  swarm  of  bees,  whichdt  is  fcasy  to 

'  Xenopb,  His^  Gr^c*  1-  iv.  p.  5]$.  JCenoph.  d^  Ezpe^ 
Cyr.  1.  V.  p,  S50.       •  X^noph.  p.  514^1% 
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bum  in  their  hive,  but  disperse  themsdv^  a  ereat  Artax. 
way  when  they  fly  abroad,  and  become  formidable  Mnemoiw 
by  their  stings.  He  was  therefore  of  opinion,  that 
it  was  proper  to  attack  them  in  their  capital;  which 
was  approved  and  resolved.  But  the  Lacedaemonians 
did  not  ^ve  them  time.  They  took  the  field,  and 
found  the  enemy  near  Nemaea,  a  dty  not  very  re- 
mote from  Corinth,  where  a  rude  battle  ensued* 
The  Lacedaemonians  had  the  advantage,  which  was 
very  considerable.  Agesilaus  having  received  this 
news  at  Amphipolis,  as  he  was  hastening  to  the  relief 
of  his  country,  sent  it  directly  to  the  cities  of  Asia 
for  their  encouragement,  and  to  give  them  hopes 
of  his  speedy  return,  if  the  success  of  a£drs  would 
admit  it. 

'  When  the  approach  of  Agesilaus  was  known  at 
Sparta,  the  Lacedaemonians  that  remained  in  the 
city,  to  do  him  honour  for  the  ready  obedience  he 
bad  paid  to  their  orders,  caused  proclamation  to  be 
made  by  sound  of  trumpet,  that  all  young  persons 
who  >yere  willing  to  aid  their  king,  might  come  and 
list  themselves  lor  that  purpose.  Not  one  of  them 
failed  to  enter  himself  immediately  with  the  utmost 
joy.  But  the  Ephori  chose  only  fifty  of  the  bravest 
and  most  robust,  whom  they  sent  lum,  and  desired 
that  he  would  enter  Boeotia  with  the  utmost  expe«> 
dition;  which  he  did  accordingly. 

^  About  the  same  time  the  two  fleets  came  up 
with  each  other  near  Cnidos,  a  city  of  Caria.  That 
of  the  Lacedaemonians  was  commanded  by  Pisander^ 
Agesilaus's  brother-in-law,  and  that  of  the  Persians 
by  Pharnabasu9  and  Conon  the  Athenian.  The  lat- 
ter, observing  that  the  king  of  Persians  supplies  cami^ 
slowly,  and  occasioned  the  loss  of  many  opportuni^ 
ties,  had  resolved  to  go  in  person  to  the  court,  to 
solicit  the  king's  assistance.  As  he  would  not  pros- 
trate himself  before  him,  according  to  the  Persian 

*  Flut.  in  Af  esiL  p.  505,  "  Xenopli.j|  Hist.  Gvmc.  IriT. 
p  (18.    PSod.  I«  ziT.  p.  30?.    Jostiiu  1.  yi.  c*  2  &  S. 
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Artsf.  custotfl,  he  could  not  explain  hiitiflelf  birt:  bjr  dM 
**'***'*^^  intervention  of  others.  He  represented  to  lulto,  with 
a  force  and  spirit  sddom  pardoned  in  those  who 
treat  with  princes^  that  it  was  equsdly  sbamefo}  and 
ft^onisMng,  that  his  ministers,  contrary  to  his  in* 
tentioR,  should  suffer  his  afiairs  to  be  disconcerted 
snd  ruined  for  want  of  the  necessary  expences;  that 
the  richest  king  in  th*  world  should  give  plac^  to  hit 
enemies  in  the  very  pmnt  he  wk  so  infinitely  supe- 
rior to  thei^^;  that  is,  in  riches;  and  that  for  want 
of  remitting  the  sums  his  service  required  to  his  ge* 
\  nerals,  all  their  designs  were ,  rendered  abortive. 
These  remonstrances  were  free,  but  mst,  said  solid* 
The  Idng  received  them  perfectly  weM,  and  sliewed, 
by  his  example,  that  truth  may  often  be  spoke  to 
princes  with  success,  if  courage  were  not  wanting. 
Conon  obtained  all  he  demanded,  and  the  king 
made  him  admiral  of  his  fleet. 

It  was  composed  of  more  than  foursoc^e  and  tetii 
galUefl,  to  which  the  enemy's  was  somewteit  inferi<Mr 
wi  number.  They  can^  in  view  of  each  other  near 
Cnidos^  a  maritime  city  of  Asia  minor.  Conon, 
who  had  in  some  measure  occasioned  the  taking  of 
Athens  by  the  loss  of  the  sea-fight  near  ^gospotamos, 
used  extraordinary  eflforts  in  this  to  retrieve  hb  mis- 
fortune, and  to  obliterate  by  a  glorious  victory  the 
disgrace  of  his  former  defeat.  ♦  He  had  this  advaiN 
tage,  that  in  the  battle  he  was  going  to  give,  the 
Persians  would  be  ai^he  whole  esqpence,  and  bear 
all  the  los$  themselves)  whereas  the  entire  fruits  of 
the  victory  would  redound  to  the  Athenians,  with- 
out hazarding  any  thing  of  their  own.  Pisandc^ 
had  also  strong  motives  to  shew  his  valour  upon  this 
occasion,  that  be  might  not  degenerate  from  the 
^ory  of  his  brother-in4aw,  and  to  justify  the  choice 
he  had  made  in  appointing  him  admiraTt  In  efiect, 
Ike  behaved  with  ext^^me  valour„  and  ha4  ^t  first 

' '  *  £»  ipechtivt  qrwd  ne  ipitdfum  quid^m  AthtmennhiM  Met  alfem  imperii 
virihtt  dimicei^  pngrmturut  paicu^  rrgi^^  vktums  pr^rmio  firii^ 
Justin. 
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tomc^advantage;  bat  the  battle  growing  warm,  and  Aitax« 
the  allies  of  Sparta  betaking  themselves  to-ffight,  he  Mnemoot 
could  not  resolve  to  follow  them,  and  died  sword 
in  hand.  Conon  took  fifty  galHes,  and  the  rest  cs* 
taped  to  Cnidos.  The  consequence  of  this  victory 
was  the  revdt  of  almost  all  the  allies  of  Sparta;.  se« 
veral  qf  whom  dedared  for  the  Athenians,  and  the 
rest  resmned  their  ancient  liberty.  After  this  bittle 
the  affidrs  of  the  Lacedemonians  daily  declined.  All 
thdr  actions  in  A^  were  no  more  than  the  feeble 
efforts  of  an  expiring  power,  till  the  defeats  of  Leuc«> 
tra  and  Mantinea  compfeated  their  downfall. 

^  Isocrates  makes  a  very  just  reflection  upon  the 
revolutions  of  Sparta  and  Athens,  which  had  always  ^  * 
thek  source  and  origin  in  the  insolent  prosperity  of 
both  those  republicks.  The  Lacedaemonians,  who 
were  at  first  acknowledged  masters  of  Greece  with«> 
^lot  opposition,  fell  from  their  authority  only  by 
their  enormous  abuse  of  it.  llie  Atheniana  suc'- 
oeeded  them  in  power,  and  at  the  same  time  in  pride; 
jind  we  have  seen  into  what  an  abyss  of  misfortunes 
it  precipitated  them.  Sparta  havmg  gained  the  s\^ 
Mtiotity  by  the  defeat  of  the  Athenums  in  Sicily, 
and  the  taking  of  their  dty,  mizht  have  improved 
in  their  measures  from  the  doubk  experience  of  the 
past}  as  well  in  r^prd  to  what  had  befallen  them- 
selves,  as  from  the  recoat  example  of  their  rival; 
but  the  most  affecting  example  and  events  seldom 
CO*  ever  oCGasion  a  people  to  change  their  conduct. 
Sparta  became  as  haughty  and  untractaUe  as  before; 
and  so  txptxicaced  tor  same  destiny  again. 

To  warn  the  Athenians  against  this  misfortune, 
Isocrates  putt  them  in  mind  of  the  past,  and  of  the 
times  wherein  they  were  successful,  in  every  thing. 
**  You  imagine,'*  says  he,  "  that,  provided  with  a 
^  numerous  fleet,  absohite  masters  at  sea,  and  sup^ 
•*  pofted  by  powerful  allies  always  ready  to  give  yoa 
f^  aid,  you  have  nothing  to  fear,  and  may  enjoy  in 

«  Isocrat.  in  Orat.  Artop.  p.  S78— SSO. 
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Arux.  ^*  repose  and  trtnquillity  tl^  £ruits  of  your  victo^ 
Mnemoii-"  ries':  Fcm:  my  part,  indulge  mc  to  speak  with 
<^  truth  and  freedom,  I  think  quite  othenvise.  The 
**  cause  of  my  apprehension  is,  my  having  observed, 
**  that  the  decline  of  the  greatest  rqmbhcks  has  al- 
^*  ways  been  at  the  time  they  believed  themselves 
^  most  powerful,  and  that  their  very  security  has 
**  prepared  the  precipice  into  which  they  have  fal» 
**  fen.  The  reason  of  this  is  evident.  Prosperity 
«*  and  adversity  never  come  alone,  but  have  eadi 
•*  their  train  of  very  different  eflfects.  The  first  is 
'  ^^  attended  with  vain-glory,  pride,  and  insolence, 
^  which  dazzle  the  mind,  and  inspire  rash  and 
^  **  extravagant  measures:  On  the  contrary,  the  com* 
*^  panions  of  adversity,  are  modesty,  self-diffidence 
*^  and  circumspection,  which  naturally  render  men 
**  prudent,  and  apt  to  amend  from  their  own  £auk 
**  ings.  So  that  it  is  hard  to  judge  which  of  the 
**  two  conditions  we  ought  to  desire  for  a  city;  as 
.  ^  that  which  appears  imhappy,  is  an  almost  certain 
*^  path  to  prosperity;  and  the  other,  so  flatteriAg 
**  and  splendid,  generally  leads  on  to  the  greatest 
**  misfortunes."  The  blow  which  the  Lacedacmo 
nians  received  at  the  battle  of  Cnidos  is  a  mournful 
proof  of  what  he  says. 

y  Agesilaus  was  in  Boeotia,  and  upon  the  point 
of  giving  battle  when  this  bad  news  was  brcmght 
him.  Apprehending  that  it  might  discoura^  and 
deter  his  troops,  he  caused  it  to  be  re^rted  m  the 
army,  that  the  Lacedaemonians  had  gamed  a  consi^ 
derable  victory  at  sea;  and  appearing  m  publick  with 
a  wreath  of  flowers  upon  his  head,  he  offered  a  sa- 
crifice of  thanksgiving  for  the  good  news,  and  sent 
part  of  it  in  presents  to  his  officers.  *  The  two  ar* 
mies,  almost  equ^  in  strength,  were  in  view  of  each 
other  upon  the  plains  of  Coronsca,  when  they  drew 
up  in  battle.    Agesilaus  gave  the  left  wing  to  the 

y  Plut.  in  Agcsil.  p.  605.        «  Hut.  in  Agesil.  p.  605.    Xe^ 
noph.  Hist.  Grrc.  p.  518—530.  k  m  AgcsiL  p.  659,  660. 
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Orchotncnians,  and  took  the  right  himself.  On  the  Art:ir. 
other  side  the  Thebans  were  upon  the  right,  and  the  Mncmon. 
Argives  on  the  left.  Xenophon  says,  that  this  was 
the  most  furious  battle  in  his  time,  and  may  be  be- 
lieved, as  he  was  present  in  it,  and  fought  near  the 
person  of  Agesilaus,  with  whom  he  had  returned 
from  Asia. 

The  first  charge  was  not  very  obstinate,  nor  of 
long  continuance.  The  Thebans  soon  put  the  Or- 
chomenians  to  flight,  and  Agesilaus  overthrew  and 
xouted  the  Argives.  But  both  parties  having  learnt, 
that  their  left  wing  had  been  very  severely  handled 
and  fled,  returned  immediately;  Agesilaus  to  oppose 
the  Thebarts,  and  to  wrest  the  victory  out  of  their 
hands,  and  the  Thebans  to  follow  their  left  wing, 
that  was  retired  to  Helicon.  Agesilaus  at  that  mo- 
ment might  have  assured  himself  of  a  compleat  vic- 
tory, if  he  would  have  let  the  Thebans  pass  on,  and 
hid  charged  them  after  in  the  rear;  but  carried  away 
by  the  ardour  of  his  courage,  he  resolved  to  stop 
them  with  an  attack  in  front,  and  to  beat  them  by 
'J)ure  force.  In  which,  says  Xenophon,  he  shewed 
more  valour  than  prudence. 

The  Thebans,  seeing  Agesilaus  advance  against 
them,  drew  all  their  foot  immediately  into  One  body, 
formed  a  hollow  square,  and  waited  his  coming  up 
in  good  order.  The  engagement  was  sharp  and 
bloody  on  all  sides^  but  particularly  where  Agesilaus 
fought  at  the  head  of  the  fifty  young  Spartans,  sent 
him  by  the  city.  The  valour  and  emulation  of  those 
young  men  were  of  great  service  to  Agesilaus,  and 
may  be  said  to  have  saved  his  Kfe;  for  they  fought 
around  him  with  exceeding  ardour,  and  exposed 
themselves  foremost  in  all  dangers  for  the  safety  of 
-his  person.  They  could  not  however  prevent  his 
receiving  several  wounds  through  his  armour  from 
pikes  and  swords.  Notwithstanding,  after  an  ex- 
ceeding warm  dispute,  they  brought  him  off  alive 
from  the  enemy,  and  making  their  bodies  a  rampart 
•for  him,  sacrificed  a  great  number  of  Thebans  to 
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Aitajc  his  defence;  inatiy  of  those  yodng  men  were  also 
Mncmon.  left  upon  the  field.  At  loigth  finding  it  too  difficult 
to  break  the  Thebans  in  front,  they  were  forced  to 
have  recourse  to  what  they  had  at  first  rgected^ 
They  opened  their  phalanx  to  let  them  pass;  which 
when  they  had  done,  its  they  marched  afterwards  in 
more  disorder,  they  charged  them  again  upon  the 
flanks  and  rear.  They  could,  however,  ndther 
break  them,  nor  put  them  to  flight.  Those  brave 
Thebans  made  their  retreat  continually  fighting,  and 
gained  Helicon,  elate  with  the  success  oi  the  battle, 
wherein  on  their  side  they  had  always  remained  in* 
vincible. 

Agesilaus,  though  very  much  weakened  by  the 
great  number  of  his  wounds,  and  the  quantity  dF 
blood  he  had  lost,  would  not  retire  to  his  tent,  till 
he  had  been  carried  to  the  place  where  his  phalanx 
was  drawn  up,  and  had  seen  all  the  dead  bodies  re- 
moved even  upon  their  own  arms.  He  was  informed 
there,  that  many  of  the  enemy  had  taken  refuge  in 
the  temple  of  Minerva  Itoniensis,  which  was  not 
very  distant  from  the  field  of  battle,  and  asked  what 
he  would  have  done  with  them.  As  he  was  fufl  of 
veneration  for  the  gods,  he  gave  orders  to  let  them 
go,  and  even  sent  them  a  guard  to  escort  them  in 
safety  wherever  they  thought  fit. 

The  next  morning  Agesilaus,  to  try  whether  the 
Thebans  would  have  the  courage  to  renew  the  bat- 
tle, commanded  his  troops  to  crown  themselves  with 
flowers,  and  the  musick  of  the  army  to  play,  whilst 
a  trophy  was  erected  and  adorned  m  honour  of  his 
victory.  At  the  same  instant  the  enemy  sent  heralds 
to  denund  his  permission  to  bury  their  dead ;  which 
he  granted,  with  a  truce;  and  having  confirmed  his 
victory  by  that  act  of  a  conqueror,  he  caused  him- 
self to  be  carried  to  Dclphos,  where  the  Pythian 
ffames  were  then  celebrated.  He  made  there  a  so- 
lemn procession,  which  was  followed  by  a  sacrifice, 
and  consecrated  the  tenth  part  of  the  booty  taken  in 
Asu  to  the  god,  which  amounted  to  an  hundred  tSi- 
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lents^«    These  great  men,  no  less  rcliglQiis  thanAciM. 
brave,  never  failed  to  express  by  presents  their  gra-  Matowt 
titude  to  the  gods  for  their  successes  in  arms;  de*  - 
daring,  bj  that  publick  hooiage,  that  they  believed 
themselves  indebted  for  their  victories  to  thdbf  phd- 
tection. 

Sect.  V.    Agesilaus  returns  ^ciorious  U  Sparta,     lie 

always  retains  his  simplicity  and  ancient  mamtersu 

Conon  rebuilds  the  waHs  of  Athens.     A  peace ^  shamt^ 

Jul  to  the  Greeks f  concluded  by  Anialcides  the  Lace^ 

damonian. 

After  the  festival,  Agesiktus  returned  to  Sparta. 
His  citizens  received  him  with  all  the  marks  of  tlie 
most  real  joy,  and  beheld  him  with  admiration, 
when  they  observed  the  simplicity  of  his  manners, 
and  the  constant  frugality  and  temperance  of  his 
life.  At  his  return  from  foreign  countries,  where 
pomp,  luxury,  sloth,  and  the  love  of  pleasures  en- 
tirely prevailed,  he  was  not  infected  with  the  man^ 
ners  of  the  Barbarians,  as  most  of  the  other  generals 
had  been:  He  made  no  alteration  in  his  diet,  baths, 
equipage  of  his  wife,  ornaments  of  his  arms,  or  fur- 
niture of  his  house.  In  the  midst  of  so  shining  a 
reputation,  and  the  universal  applause,  always  tl^ 
same,  or  rather  more  modest  than  before,  he  distin- 

fuished  himself  from  the  rest  of  the  citizens,  only 
y  a  greater  submission  to  the  laws,  and  <a  more 
inviolable  attachment  to  the  customs  of  his  country; 
convinced,  that  he  was  only  king,  to  be  the  brighter 
example  of  those  virtues  to  others.        • 

^  He  made  greatness  consist  in  virtue  only.  Hear- 
ing the  Great  King  (so  the  kings  of  Persia  used  to 
afl  themselves)  spoken  of  in  magnificent  terms,  and 
hi^  power  extremely  extolled;  t  "  I  cannot  con- 

*  Phit*  in  AgesiL  p.  606.     ^  Plut.  de  sul  laud.  p.  555. 
•  An  hundred  thousand  crowns,  or  about  22,5001.  sterling*         ^ 
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ArtMx.     ^^  cdire,*'  said  he,  ^<  wherein  he  is  greater  dun  iM^ 

Momatxk.^^  unless  it  be  more  virtuoms.*' 

There  were  at  Sparta  some  dtiaens,  ^o,  satiated 
hy  the  prevailing  taste  of  Greece^  made  their  merit 
and  riory  consist  in  keeping  a  great  number  of  horks 
for  the  race.    He  persuaded  his  sister  Cynisca  to  dis- 

Ste  the  prize  in  the  Olympick  ^ames,  in  order  to 
;w  the  Greeks,  that  those  victories^  on  which  ihcy 
set  so  high  a  value,  were  not  the  effects  of  valour 
and  bravery,  but  of  riches  and  emence.  She  was 
the  first  of  her  sex  who  shared  in  this  honour.  He 
had  not  the  same  opinion  of  the  exercises,  which 
contributed  to  render  the  body  more  robust,  and 
inure  it  to  labour  and  fatigue;  and,  to  jdace  them 
in  greater  estimation,  would  often  honour  them 
with  his  presence. 

Some  time  after  Lysander's  death,  he  discovered 
the  conspiracy  formed  by  that  captain  against  the 
two  kings,  which  till  then  had  not  been  heard  of, 
and  came  to  light  by  a  kind  of  accident,  in  the  fol- 
lowing manner :  ^  Upon  some  affirirs,  wMch  related 
to  the  government,  it  v^t^ls  necessary  to  consult  Ly- 
sander's  papers,  and  Agesilaus  went  to  his  house  for 
that  purpose.    In  running  them  over,  he  fell  upoE 
the  sheets,  which  contained  at  large  the  harangue  of 
Cleon,  for  the  new  method  of  proceeding  m  the 
dection  of  kings.    Surprized  at  perusing  it,  he  gave 
over  his  searcn,  and  went  away  abniptly,  to  com- 
municate that  oration  to  the  citizens,  and  to  let 
them  see  what  manner  of  man  Lysander  was,  and 
how  much  they  had  been  deceived  in  regard  to  him* 
But  Lacratidas,  a  wise  and  prudent  person,  and  pre- 
sident of  the  Ephori,  interposed,  by  telling  lum. 
That  it  was  highly  improper  to  raise  Lysander  from 
the  dead;  on  the  contrary,  that  it  was  necessary  to 
bury  his  harangue  in  the  same  grave  with  him,  as  of 
dangerous  tendency,  from  the  great  art  with  which 
it  was  composed,  and  the  force  of  persuasion  that 

<  Plrtt.  ia  AgesiL  p%  606. 
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luiiv^rsally  prevailed  in  it»  against  which  it  might  Artax« 
prove  no  easy  matter  to  resist*     Agesilaus^  was  oiT^^^oiotu 
the  same  opinion,  and  the  piece  was  consigned  to 
silence  and  oblivion,  as  the  be^t  use  tliat  could  bo 
ma3e  of  it. 

*^  As  his  credit  was  very  high  in  the  city,  he  caused 
Telutias,  his  brother  by  the  mother*s  side,  to  be  de- 
dared  admiral  o^  the  fleet.  It  were  to  be  wished^ 
that  history,  to  justify  this  choice,  had  mentioned 
any  other  qualities  in  that  commander,  than  his  near^ 
ness  of  blood  to  the  king.  Agesilaus  soon  after  sat^ 
out  with  his  land-army  to  besiege  Corinth,  and  took 
the  long  walls,  as  they  were  called,  whilst  his  brother* 
Telutias  attacked  it  by  sea.  Me  did  several  other 
exploits  against  the  people  of  Greece  at  war  with 
Sparta,  which  always  argue  indeed  the  valour  and 
^^perience  of  the  general,  but  are  neither  very  im- 
portant nor  decisive,  and  which  we  thought,  for  that 
reason,  might  be  omitted. 

*^  At  the  same  time  Pharnabasus  and  CoHon,  hav-   A.  M. 
ing  made  themselves  masters  at  sea,  ravaged  the  ^^Vr 
whole  coast  of  Laconia.     That  satr^tp,  returning  to    "gg^^  " 
his  government  of  Phrygia,  left  Conon  the  command 
of  the  naval  army,  with  very  considerable  sums  for 
the  re-establishment  of  Athens.     Conon  victorious, 
and  crowned  with  glory,  repaired  thither,  where  he 
was  received  with  universal  applause.     The  sad  pro- 
spect of  a  city,  formerly  so  flourishing,  and  at  that 
,  time  reduced  to  so  melancholy  a  condition,  gave  him 
more  grief,  than  he  felt  joy  in  seeing  his  beloved 
country  again,  after  so  many  years  absence.    He  lost* 
no  time,  but  fell  immediately  to  work,  employing, 
besides  masons  and  die  usual  artizans,  the  soldiers, 
mariners,  citizens,  allies,  in  a  word,  all  that  were  well 
inclined  to  Athens  ;  providence  decreeing,  that  this 
city,  formerly  destroyed  by  the  Persians,  should  be 
rebuilt  by  their  own  hands,  and  that  having  been 

^  Plut.  m  AgesiL  p.  606.  ^  Xenoph.  Hist.  Grate*  L  it. 

p.  544^—537.  ^  DIod.  I  XIV.  p.  305.    Justin.  1.  vi.  c.  5. 
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ArtftT.  dismatitled  and  'demoKshed  by  the  Lacedaemonians,  it 
Mnemcm.  should  bcre-instated  at  their  dwn  cost,andbytbc  spdk 
taken  from  them.  What  a  vicissitude  and  alteration 
was  Ais !  Athens  at  this  time  had  those  for  its  allies, 
which  had  formerly  been  its  most  violent  enemies, 
and  for  enemies,  those  with  whom  before  it  had  con- 
tracted the  most-  strict  and  most  confirmed  union. 
Conon,  seconded  by  the  zeal  of  the  Tliebans,  soon  re- 
built the  walls  of  Athens,  restored  the  city  to  its  an- 
cient splendor,  and  rendered  it  more  formidable  than 
ever  to  its  enemies.  *  After  having  ofered  to  the 
gods  a  whole  hecatomb,  that  is  to  say,  a  sacrifice 
of  an  hundred  oxen,  as  a  thanksgiving  for  the  hap- 
py  re-estabKshnrent  of  Athens,  he  made  a  feast,  to 
M^ch  all  the  citizens,  without  exception,  were  in- 
vited. 

«  Sparta  could  not  see  without  extreme  affliction 
so  glorioms  a  rcvohition.  It  looked  upon  the  gran- 
«deur  and  power  of  a  city,  its  ancient  rival  and  almost 
continual  enemy,  as  its  own  ruin,  which  made  the 
Lacedaemonians  take  the  n^ean  resolution  of  aveng- 
ing themselves  at  once  upon  Athens,  and  Conon  its 
restorer,  by  making  peace  with  the  king  of  Persia. 
With  this  view  they  dispatched  Antakddes  to  Tin- 
basus.  His  commission  consisted  of  two  principal 
articles.  The  first  was,  to  accuse  Conon  to  that  sa- 
trap of  having  defrauded  the  king  of  the  money, 
which  he  had  employed  in  the  re-establishment  <rf 
Athens  ;  and  of  having  formed  the  design  of  depriv- 
ing the  Persians  of  ^Slolia  and  Ionia,  and  to  subject 
them  a-new  to  the  republick  of  Athens,  upon  which 
they  had  formerly  depended.  By  the  second,  he  had 
orders  to  make  the  most  advantageous  proposals  to 
Tiribasus  his  master  could  desire.  Without  giving 
himself  any  manner  of  trouble  in  regard  to  Asia,  he 
stipulated  only,  that  all  the  islands,  and  other  cities, 
should  enjoy  their  laws  and  liberty.     The  Laceds- 

^ Athen.  1. 1. 1).  3.  «  Xiuoph.  Hist.  Gr«c.  L  iv.  p.  537» 

138.    Plut.  iuA2esil.p.608. 
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montans  thus  gave  up  to  the  king,  with  the  greateit  Artwc, 
iajustice  and  3ie  utniost  baseness,  aU  the  Greeks  ^^nenam 
settled  in  Asia  ;  for  whose  liberty  Agesilaus  had  so 
long  fought.  It  is  true,  he  had  no  share  in  this 
most  ihfunous  ne^odation ;  the  whole  reproach  of 
which  ought  to  fail  on  Antalcides,  who  being  the 
sworn  enemy  oi  the  king  of  Sparta,  hastened  the 
peace  by  all  manner  of  means,  because  the  war 
augmented  the  authority,  glory,  and  reputation  of 
Agesihus. 

The  most  considerable  cities  of  Greece  had  sent 
deputies  at  the  same  time  to  Tiribasus,  and  Conon 
was  at  the  head  of  those  from  Athens.  AU  of  them 
were  unanimous  in  rejecting  such  proposals.  With- 
out speaking  of  the  interesU  of  the  Greeks  of  Asia, 
with  which  they  were  extremely  affected,  they  saw 
themselves  exposed  by  this  treaty;  the  Athenians, 
to  the  loss  of  the  isles  of  Lemnos,  Imbros,  and  Scy- 
ros ;  the  Thebans,  to  abandon  the  cities  of  Boeotia, 
of  wluch  they  were  in  possession,  and  which  would 
thereby  regaki  their  independence ;  and  the  Argive$, 
to  renounce  Corinth,  with  the  loss  of  which  Argds 
itself  would  soon, '  in  all  probability,  be  attended. 
The  deputies  therefore  withdrew  without  concluding 
any  thing. 

Uribasus  seized  Conon,  and  put  him  in  f>ri90fl. 
Not  daring  to  declare  openly  for  the  Lacedaemonians, 
without  an  express  order  to  that  purpose,  he  con- 
tented himself  with  supplying  them  underhand  with 
considerable  sums  of  money  ror  fitting  out  a  fleet,  in 
order  that  the  other  cities  of  Greece  might  not  be  in 
a  condition  to  oppose  them.  After  having  taken 
these  precautions,  he  set  out  directly  for  the  court, 
to  give  the  king  an  account  of  the  state  of  his  nego- 
ciation.  That  prince  was  well  satisfied  with  it,  and 
directed  him  in  the  strongest  terms  to  put  the  last 
faa&d  to  it.  Tiribasus  also  laid  before  him  the  Lace- 
daemonians accusation^of  Ccmon.  3otne  authors,  ac- 
cording to  Cornelius  Ncpos,  have  wrote  that  he  was 
cafried  to  Susa,  and  there  eKjCcutod  by  the  king's  or- 

M  M  a 
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Aitax.  '  dcr.    The  silence  of  Xenof^on,  who  was  his  c6tein* 
Mnomon.  porary,  in  regard  to  his  death,  makes  it  doubtful^ 
whether  he  did  not  escape  from  prison,  or  suffer,  as 
has  been  said. 

Whilst  this  treaty  was  negociating,  several  actions 
little  considerable  passed  between  the  Athenians  and 
Lacedaemonians.    It  was  also  at  the  same  time,  that 
Evagoras  extended  his  conquests  in  the  island  of  Cy* 
prus,  of  which  we  shall  soon  treat. 
A.  M.       ^  Tiribasus  at  length,  upon  his  return,  summoned 
^^7.    the  deputies  of  the  Grecian  cities  to  be  present  at  the 
^'^7!     J'^^^g  of  ^h®  treaty.    It  imported,  that  all  the  Gre- 
cian  cities  of  Asia  should  remain  dependent  cm  the 
king,  and  that  the  rest,  as  well  small  as  great,  should 
have  fiill  possession  of  their  liberty.     The  king  fut* 
ther  reserved  to  himself  the  ides  of  Cyprus  and  Cla- 
zoitiena,  and  left  those  of  Scyros,  Lemnos,  and  Im- 
bros,  to  the  Athenians,  to  whom  they  bad  long  ap- 
pertained.   By  the  same  treaty  he  engaged  to  j<Hn 
with  such  people  as  came  into  it,  in  order  to  make 
.  war  by  sea  and  knd  against  all  that  should  refuse  to 
agree  to  it.    We  have  already  said  it  was  Sparta  it- 
self proposed  these  conditions. 

All  the  other  cities  of  Greece,  or  at  least  the  great- 
est part  of  them,  rejected  so  infamous  a  treaty  with 
horror.  However,  as  they  were  weakened  and  ex- 
hausted by  domestick  divisions,  and  not  in  a  condi- 
tion to  support  a  war  against  so  powerful  a  prince, 
who  threatened  to  fall  with  all  his  forces  upon  those 
who  should  refuse  to  come  into  this  peace,  they  were 
obliged  against  their  will  to  comply  with  it ;  excej^ 
the  Thebans,  who  had  the  courage  to  oppose  it  openly 
at  first,  but  were  at  length  reduced  to  acc^  it  with 
the  others,  by  whom  they  found  themsdves.univer- 
sally  abandoned. 

Such  was  the  fruit  of  the  jealousy  and  divisions, 
which  armed  the  Grecian  cities  against  each  other,and 
was  the  end  prcrposcd  by  the  poEcy  of  ArtaKrrxcs,  in 

^  ^noph.  L  V.  pr  548^551. 
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distributing  sums  of  money  amongst  the  several  Artax. 
estates ;  invincible  in  arms,  and  to  the  sword,  but  notMnemon. 
to  the  gold  and  presents»of  the  Persians  ;  so  remote 
were  they  in  this  respect  from  the  character  of  the 
ancient  Greeks  their  forefathers. 

To  conniprehend  aright  how  much  Sparta  and 
Athens  differed  from  what  they  had  been  in  former 
times,  we  have  only  to  compare  the  two  treaties  con- 
cluded between  the  Greeks  and  Persians  ;  the  former  ' 
by  Cimon  the  Athenian  *  under  Artaxerxes  Longi- 
manus  above  sixty  years  before,  and  the  latter  by 
Antalcides  the  Lacedaemonian  under  Artaxerxe* 
Mnemon.  In  the  first,  Greece,  victorious  and  tri- 
umphant, assures  the  liberty  of  the  Asiatick  Greeks, 
gives  the  law  to  the  Persians,  imposes  what  condi- 
tions it  pleases,  and  prescribes  bounds  and  limits,  by 
prohibiting  them  to  approach  nearer  to  the  sea  with 
their  troops  than  the  distance  of  three  days  march  ; 
or  to  appear  with  long  vessels  in  any  of  the  seas  be- 
tween the  Cyanaean  and  Chalidonian  islands,  that  is 
to  say,  from  the  Euxine  to  the  coasts  of  Pamphilia. 
In  the  second,  on  the  contrary,  Persia,  grown  haugh« 
ty  and  imperious,  takes  pleasure  in  humbling  its  con-^ 
querors,  in  depriving  them,  with  the  single  stroke  of 
a  pen,  of  their  empire  in  Asia  minor,  in  compelling 
them  to  abandon  basely  all  the  Greeks  established  in 
those  rich  provinces,  to  subscribe  to  their  own  sub* 
jection,  and  to  confine  themselves  in  their  turn  with- 
in the  barrow  bounds  of  Greece. 

From  whence  can  so  strange  an  alteration  arise  ? 
Are  there  not  on  both  sides  the  same  cities,  tlie  same 
people,  the  same  forces,  and  the  same  interest  ?  No 
doubt  there  are ;  but  they  are  not  the  same  men,  or 
rather,  they  have  no  longer  the  same  principles  of 
policy.  Let  us  recall  those  happy  times  of  Greece, 
so  glorious  tor  Athens  and  Sparta,  when  Persia  came 
pouring  like  a  deluge  upon  this  little  country  with 
m  the  forces  of  the  East.     What  was  it  that  ren- 

•  Diod.  1.  xii  p.  74, 75. 
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Artax.  dercd  the  two  cities  invincible,  and  superior  to  such 
Mnemon.  numerous  and  formidable  armies  ?  Tneir  union  and 
good  understanding.  No  dissension  between  the 
two  states,  no  jealousy  of  conmiand,  no  private 
view  of  interest ;  in  fine,  no  other  contest  between 
them,  but  of  honour,  glory,  and  the  love  of  their 
country. 

To  so  laudable  an  union  may  be  added  an  irrccon- 
cileable  hatred  for  the  Persians,  which  became  a  kind 
of  nature  in  the  Greeks,  and  was  the  most  distin- 
guishing character  of  that  nation.  ^  It  was  a  capi- 
tal aime,  and  punished  with  death,  only  to  men- 
tion peace,  or  propose  any  accommodation  with 
them ;  and  ^n  Athenian  mother  was  seen  to  throw 
the  first  stone  at  her  son,  who  had  dared  to  make 
spch  a  motion,  and  to  set  others  the  example  of  ston- 
inghim. 

This  strict  union  of  the  two  states,  and  declared 
abhorrence  of  the  common  enemy,  were  a  lone  time 
the  potent  barriers  of  their  security,  rendered  them 
invincible,  and  may  be  said  to  have  been  the  source 
and  principle  of  all  the  glorious  successes  that  raifed 
the  reputation  of  Greece  to  so  high  a  pitch.  But  by 
a  misfortune  common  to  the  most  flourishing  states, 
those  very  successes  became  the  cause  of  its  ruin,  and 
prepared  the  way  for  the  disgraces  it  escperienced  in 
the  sequel. 

^  These  two  slates,  which  might  have  carried  their 
victorious  arms  into  the  heart  of  Persia,  and  have 
attacked  iii  their  turn  the  great  king  uppA  his  throne 
itself;  instead  of  forming  in  concert  such  an  cnter- 
prize,  whicK  would  at  once  have  crowned  them  with 
glory,  and  laden  them  \^ith  riches,  have  the  folly  to 
leave  their  common  enemy  at  repose,  lo  embroil 
themselves  with  each  other  tpon  trivial  points  of 
honour,  and  interests  of  little  importance,  and  to 
:-  exhaust  the  forces  ineffectually  against  themselves, 
which  ought  to  have  been  employed  solely  against  the 

^  Isoc.  in  Pancgyr.  p.  143.      *  Iscfc.  in  Panegyr.  p.  133—137. 
In  Panath.  p.  521 ,  52S.         > 
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Barbarians,  that  could  not  have  resisted  them.    For  Artax. 
it  is  remarkable,  that  the  Persians  never  had  any  ad^  Mncmon, 
vantage  over  the  Atheni^3  or  Lacedaemojiians, whilst 
they  were  united  ^th  each  other,  and  that  it  was 
their  own  divisions  only,  which  supplied  them  with 
the  means  to  conquer  both  alternately,  and  always  •  ' 
the  one  by  the  other. 

These  divisions  induced,  them  to  take  such  mea* 
sures,  as  neither  Sparta  nor  Athens  would  ever  hav^ 
otherwise  been  capable-^of^  We  see  both  the  one 
and  the  other  dishonour  themselves  by  their  meaa 
and  abject  flatteries,  not  only  of  the  king  of  Persia, 
but  even  of  his  satraps ;  pay  their  court  to  them, 
earnestly  solicit  their  favour,  cringe  to  them,  and 
even  suffer  their  ill'huihour ;  and  5l  this  to  obtain 
some  aid  of  troops  or  money,  forgetting  that  the 
Persians,  haughty  and  insolent  to  such  as  seemed 
afraid  of  them,  became  timorous  and  little  to  those 
who  had  the  courage  to  despise  them.  But  in  fine, 
wlut  did  they  gain  by  all  these  mean  condescensions  ? 
The  treaty,  which  gave  occasion  for  these  reflections, 
and  will  for  ever  be  the  reproach  of  Sparta  and 
Athens. 

Sect.  VII.  War  of  Artaxerxes  against  Evag$raj  i}n^ 
<f  Sal^niin.  Eulogy  and  d^aracter  of  that  prince. 
Tiribasm  falsely  accused.    His  accuser  punished,        ^ 

What  I  have  said  ixpon  the  fsicility,  with  which 
the  Greeks  might  have  rendered  themselves  forml* 
dable  to  their  enemies,  will  be  more  evident  if  v^e 
consider,  on  one  side,  the  diversity  of  people  and  ex- 
tent of  country,  which  composed  the  vast  empire  of 
the  Persians,  and  on  the  other,  the  weakness  of  t^e 
government,  incapabl/e  of  animating  so  ^eat  a  mas^ 
and  of  supporting  the  weight  of  so  much  business 
and  application.  At  the  court  every  thing  was  de- 
termined by  the  intrigues  oiF  wortien,  and  the  cabals 
of  favourites,  whose  whole  merit  often  consisted  in 
flattering  their  prince,  and  soothing  his. passions.  It 
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Ar^x.  *  was  upon  tlielr  credit  officers  wcfe  chosen,  and  tho 
Maemoia,  £,.gt  dienities  disposed  of;  by  their  opinion  the  ser- 
vices  of  the  generals  of  armies  were  judged,  and 
their  rewards  decided.  The  sequel  will  shew,  that 
from  the  same  source  arose  -the  insurrection  of  pro-^ 
vinces,  the  distrust  of  the  greatest  part  of  the  gOver* 
nors,  the  discontent  and  consequential  revolt  of  the 
best  officers,  and  the  ill  Success  of  almost  ail  the  en* 
terprizQs  that  were  formed. 

Artaxerxes,  having  got  rid  of  the  care  and  perplex- 
ity which  the  war  with  the  Greeks  had  occasioned, 
applied  himself  to  the  terminating  that  of  Cyprus, 
which  had  lasted  several  years,  but  had  been  carried 
on  with  little  vigour,  and  turned  the  greatest  part  of 
his  forces  that  way. 

"*  Evagoras  reigned  at  that  time  in  Salamin,  the 
capital  city  of  the  isle  of  Cyprus.  He  was  descended 
from  Teucer  of  *  Salamin,  who  at  his  return  froqi 
Troy  built  this  city,  and  gave  it  the  nam^  of  his 
country.  His  descendants  had  reigned  there  from 
that  time }  but  a  stranger  of  Phoenicia,  having  dis*- 
possessed  the  lawful  king,  had  taken  his  place,  and  to 
maintain  himself  in  the  usurpation,  hzd  filled  the 
city  with  B^barians,  and  subjected  the  whole  island 
to  the  kipg  of  Persia. 

•  "Under  tMs  tyrant  Evagoras  was  bom,  of  whose 
education,  great  care  was  taken.  He  was  distin- 
guished amongst  the  youth  by  the  beauty  of  his  as- 
pect, the  vigour  of  his  body,  and  more  by  the  mo- 
desty and  innocence  of  his  manners  t>  which  are  the 
greatest  ornaments  of  th^  age.    As  he  advanced  in 

J^ears,  the  greatest  virtues,  valour,  wisdom,  andjus- 
ice,  were  observed  to  brighten  ip  him.  He  after- 
wards carried  these  virtues  to  so  conspicuous  an 
height,  as  to  give  jealousy  to  those  that  governed; 
vho  perceived  justly  that  so  shining  a  nicrit  could. 

m  Ijocrat.  in  Evag.  p,  380. 

,T    *  This  Teucer  was  of  Salaminy  a  little  island  near  Atbqis,  cf« 
*)ebrated  for  the  famous  battle  under  Xerxes. 
'^  Et  qui  omat at^iamfpi^or.    Cic. 
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not  continue  in  the  obscurity  of  a  private  condition;  Artax, 
but  his  modesty,  probity,  and  integrity,  re-assured  Mncmon. 
them,  and  they  reposed  an  entire  confidence  in  him, 
to  which  he  always  answered  by  an  inviolable  fide- 
lity, without  ever  meditating  their  expulsion  from 
the  throne  by  violence  or  treachery. 

A  more  justifiable  means  conducted  him  to  it,  di- 
vine providence,  as  Isocrates  says,  preparing  the  way 
for  him.  One  of  the  principal  citizens  murdered  the 
person  upon  the  throne,  and  had  contrived  to  seize 
jkvagoras,  and  to  rid  himself  of  him,  in  order  to  se- 
curd  the  crown  to  himself ;  but  that  prince  escaping 
his  pursuit,  retired  to  Solos,  a  city  of  Cilicia.  His 
banishment  was  so  far  from  abating  his  courage, 
that  it  gave  him  new  vigour.  Attended  only  with 
fifty  followers,  determined  like  himself  to  conquer 
or  die,  he  returned  to  Salamin,  and  expelled  the 
usurper,  though  supported  by  the  credit  and  pro- 
tection of  the  king  of  Persia.  Having  re-established 
himself  in  Salamin,  he  soon  rendered  his  little  king- 
dom most  flourishing,  by  his  application  to  the  re- 
lief of  his  subjects,  and  by  protecting  them  in  all 
things ;  by  governing  them  with  justice  and  bene- 
volence ;  by  making  them  active  and  laborious ;  by 
inspiring  them  with  a  taste  for  the  cultivation  of 
lands,  the  breeding  of  cattle,  commerce,  and  navi- 
gation.  He  formed  them  also  for  war,  and  made 
them  excellent  soldiers. 

He  was  already  very  powerful,  and  had  acquired 
great  reputation,  when  Conon,  the  Athenian  general, 
after  his  defeat  at  ^gospotamos,  took  refuge  with 
him  ;  ""  not  thinking  it  possible  to  find  a  safef  asy-    A.  M. 
Jum  for  himself,  nor  a  more  powerful  support  of  a^^^'^ 
his  country.      The   resemblance  of  their  manners     405." 
and  sentiments  soon  made  them  contract  a  strict 
?imity  with  each  other,  which  continued  ever  af-  •* 

ter,  and  proved  equally  advantageous  to  both.     Co-  A.  M. 
non  was  in  great  credit  at  the  king  of  Persia's  court,  A^^f  p 
^hich  he  employed  with  that  prince,  by  the  means    ^^ij^.    ' 

«  Isocr^t.  in  Evag.  p.  393—305. 
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Artat.      of  Ctcsias  the  physician,  to  accommodat;^  his  dif- 
Mnemon.  ferences  with  his  host,  Evagoras,  and  happily  ef- 
fected it. 

Evagoras  and  Conon,  with  the  great  design  of 

subverting,  or  at  least  of  reducing,  the  great  ijower 

of  Sparta,  which  had  rendered  itself  formidaDlc  to 

all  Greece,  concerted  together  the  means  for  the  at- 

tainjment  of  that  end.     They  were  both  citizens  of 

Athens ;  the  latter  by  birth,  and  the  other  by  right 

of  adoption;  which  his  great  services,  and  zeal  tor 

A.  M.   that  rcpublick,  had  deserved.     The  satraps  of  Asia 

A^^T  c  ^^  ^^^^  P^'^  ^^^'^^  country  ravaged  by  the  Laceda> 

ii98.     tnonians,  and  found  themselves  in  great  difficulties, 

from  not  being  in  a  condition  to  make  head  against 

them.     Evagoras  remonstrated  to  them,  that  it  was 

necessary  to  attack  the  enemy  as  well  by  sea  as  land  ; 

and  he  did  not  contribute  a  httk,  by  his  credit  with 

A.  M.    the  king  of  Persia,  to  Conon's  being  appointed  gene- 

A^^^?r  ^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^*     ^^^  celebrated  victory  over  the  La- 

fl©4.    "  cedaemonians  at  Cnidos  was  the  consequence,  and 

gave  the  mortal  wound  to  that  republick. 

PThe  Athenians,  in  acknowledgment  of  the  im- 
portant services  Evagoras  and  Conon  had  rendered 
them  with  Artaxerxes,  erected  statues  in  honour  of 
them. 

^  Evagoras  on  his  side,  extending  his  conquests 

from  city  to  city,endeavoured  to  makehimself  master 

of  the  whole  island.     The  Cypriots  had  recourse  to 

the  king  of  Persia.  That  prince,  alarmed  by  the  rapid 

progress  of  Evagoras,  of  which  he  apprehended  the 

effects,  and  conscious  of  what  importance  it  was  to 

him  tQ  prevent  an  island's  falling  into  the  hands  df 

.  an  enemy,  so  favourably  situated  for  holding  Asia 

minor  in  awe,  promised  them  an  immediate  and 

.    powerful  support,  without  declaring  openly  however 

%  against  Evagoras, 

A.  M.       ^  Bein^  employed  elsewhere  by  more  important 

A^^T^V  ^^^^5'  ^^  could  not  keep  his  word  with  them  so  soon 

390.    '  ^  ^^^  expected^  and  had  engaged.     That  war  of  Cy^ 

P  Pausan.  1. 1.  p.  5.        ^  Diod.  L  xiv.  p,  31 1.  '  Isocrat.  In 

Pancg.p.  135,  1,%'. 
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prus  continued  six  vears,  and  the  success,  with  which  Artax. 
Evagoras  supported  it  against  the  great  king,  ought  Mnemon* 
to  have  banished  from  the  Greeks  all  terror  of  the 
Persian  name,  and  united  them  against  the  common 
enemy.    It  Is  true,  the  succours  sent  by  Artaxcrxes 
till  then  were  little  considerable,  as  they  also  were  the 
two  following  years.     During  all  that  time  it  was 
less  a  real  war,  than  a  preparation  for  war :    '  But  A,  M. 
when  he  had  disengaged  himself  from  the  Greeks,    ^^i^- 
lie  applied  to  It  vigorously,  and  attacked  Evagoras  ^3^^*  ^* 
w  ith  all  his  forces. 

The  army  by  land,  commanded  by  Orontes  his 
son-in-law,  consisted  of  three  hundred  thousand  men, 
and  the  fleet  of  three  hundred  gallies  ;  of  which  Ti- 
ribasus,  a  Persian  of  the  highest  rank  and  greatest 
reputation,  was  admiral.  Gaos  his  son-in-law  com- 
manded under  him.  Evagoras  on  hb  side  assembled 
as  many  troops  and  ships  as  he  could ;  but  they  were 
an  handful,  in  comparison  with  the  formidable  orc- 
paration  of  the  Persians.  He  had  a  fleet  of  only  four- 
score and  ten  gallies,  and  his  army  scarce  amounted 
to  twenty  thousand  men.  As  he  had  abundance  of 
light  vessels,  he  laid  snares  for  those  that  carried  the 
provisions  of  the  enemy,  of  which  he  sunk  a  cpreat 
number,  took  many,  and  prevented  the  rest  from 
arriving ;  which  occasioned  a  famine  amongst  the 
Persians,  attended  with  violent  seditions,  which  could 
only  be  appeased  by  the  coming  of  fresh  convoys  from 
Cilicia.    Evagoras  strengthened  his  fleet  with  sixty 

gallies,  which  he  caused  to  be  built,  and  fifty  sent 
im  by  Achoris  king  of  Egypt,  with  all  the  money 
and  corn  he  could  have  occasion  for. 

Evagoras  with  his  land-forces  attacked  immedi- 
ately a  part  of  the  enemy's  army,  which  was  sepa- 
rate from  the  rest,  and  entirely  routed  it.  This  first 
action  was  soon  followed  by  another  at  sea,  in  which 
the  Persians  were  worsted  for  some  time,  till  ani- 
mated  by  the  warm  reproaches  and  remonstrances  of 

•  Diod.  1.  XT.  p.  32»— S3«. 
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Artax.  their  admiral,  they  resumed  courage,  and  obtained  a 
Mncmop.  cQnjj^ete  victory.  Salamin  was  immediatidy  be* 
sieged  by  sea  and  land.  Evagoras,  leaving  the  de- 
fence of  the  city  to  his  son  Pythagoras,  quitted  it  in 
the  night  with  ten  gallies,  and  sailed  for  Egypt,  to 
engage  the  king  to  support  him  vigorously  against 
the  common  enemy.  He  did  not  obtain  n'om  him 
all  the  aid  he  expected.  At  his  return  he  found  the 
city  in  exceeding  distrete  ;  and  finding  himself  with* 
out  resource  or  hope,  he*  was  obliged  to  capitulate* 
The  proposals  made  to  him  were,  that  he  should 
abandon  all  the  cities  of  Cyprus,  except  Salamin^ 
where  he  should  content  himself  to  reign ;  that  hq 
should  p^y  an  annual  tribute  to  the  king,  and  remain 
in  obedience  to  him  as  a  servant  to  a  master.  The 
extremity  to  which  he  was  reduced  obliged  him  to 
accept  t)ie  other  conditions,  hard  as  they^were,  but 
he  could  never  resolve  to  comply  with  the  last,  and 
persisted  always  in  declaring,  that  he  could  only 
treat  as  a  king  with  a  king.  Tlribasus,  who  com^. 
manded  the  siege,  would  abate  nothing  of  his  pre^ 
tensions. 

Orontes,  the  other  general,  jealous  of  his  coU 
league's  glory,  had  wrote  secretly  to  court  against 
him,  accusing  him,  amongst  other  things,  of  forming 
designs  against  the  king,  and  strengthened  his  accu- 
sation from  his  continuing  to  hold  a  secret  intelli** 
gence  with  the  Lacedaemonians,  and  his  manifest  en- 
deavours to  make  the  chiefs  of  the  army  his  crea- 
tures, by  the  force  of  presents,  promises,  and  a  com- 
placency of  manners  not  natural  to  hinu  Art^ 
xerxes  upon  these  letters  believed  he  had  no  time  to 
lose,  and  that  it  was  necessary  to  prevent  a  cpnspi- 
racy  ready  to  break  out.  He  dispatched  .orders  im- 
mediately to  Orontes,  to  seize  Tiribasus,  and  send 
him  to  court  in  chains,  which  was  instandy  put  in 
execution.  Tiribasus,  upon  his  arrival,  demanded  to 
be  brought  to  a  trial  in  form  ;  that  the  heads  of  th^ 
accusation  should  be  communicated  to  him,  and  the 
proofs  and  wituesse^  produced.     The  king,  cm- 
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ployed  in  otter  cares,  had  no  leisure  at  that  time  to  Artax. 
take  cognizance  of  the  affair,  Mneiuon. 

Orontcs  in  the  mean  time,  seeing  that  the  besieged 
made  a  vigorous  defence,  and  that  the  soldiers  of  the 
army,  discontented  with  the  removal  of  Tiribasus, 
quitted  the  service  and  refused  to  obey  him,  was 
sJtaid  affairs  would  take  a  bad  turn  with  regard  to 
him.     He  therefore  caused  Evagoras  to  be  spoke  to  A.  M. 
underhand}  the  negodation  was  resumed,  the  of-  ^i^^- 
£ers  made  at  fir$t  by  the  latter  were  accepted,  and^^^*^' 
the  mortifying  article,  which  had  prevented  the  con- 
clusion of  the  treaty,  retrenched.     The  siege  was 
raised  in  consequence.    Evagoras  continued  king  of 
Salamin  only,  and  engaged  to  pay  an  annual  tribute* 

It  appears  that  this  prince  lived  twelve  or  thir- 
teen years  after  the  conclusion  of  the  treaty;  for  his 
death  is  dated  in  the  year  of  the  world  3632.  His 
old  age  was  attended  with  a  happiness  and  tranquil- 
lity never  interrupted  with  siciness  or  disease,  th^ 
usual  effect  of  a  sober  and  temperate  life.  Nicocles 
his  eldest  son  succeeded  him,  and  inherited  his  vir- 
tues as  well  as  throne.  He  celebrated  his  funeral 
with  the  utmost  magnificence.  The  discourse,  enti- 
tied  Evagoras,  composed  by  Isocrates,  to  inspire  the 
young  king  with  the  desire  of  treading  in  the  steps 
of  his  father,  and  from  which  I  have  elstracted  the 
subsequent  eulogium,  served  for  his  funeral  oration. 
He  also  addressed  another  tract  to  Nicocles  which 
bears  hb  name,  wherein  he  gives  him  admirable 
precepts  for  governing  well.  I  shall  perhaps  have 
occasion  to  speak  further  of  them  in  the  ensuing 
volume. 

Eulogy  and  Character  of  Evagoras. 

y  Though  Evagoras  was  only  king  of  a  little  state, 
Isocrates,  who  was  well  able,  to  judge  of  virtue  and 
merit,  compares  him  with  the  most  powerful  mo- 
narchs,  and  proposes  him  as  the  perfect  model  of  a 

>'  l^ocrat.  in  Evag. 
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Altar,     good  king,  convinced  that  not  the  extent  cf  prch 

Maemon.  yinccs,  but  extent  of  mind  and  grea^ess  of  soul,  ocm- 

stitute  great  princes.    He  does  in  effixt  point  out  to 

us  many  qualities  truly  royal  in  hiniy  and  whidi 

ought  to  give  us  a  very  high  idea  of  his  merit: 

Evagoras  was  not  or  the  number  of  those  princes, 
who  believe,  that  to  reign,  it  is  sufficient  to  be  of 
the  blood  royal,  and  that  the  birth  which  gives  a 
right  to  the  crown,  gives  also  the  merit  and  qualities 
necessary  for  wearing  it  with  honour*  He  did  not 
fancy,  that  it  could  be  supposed,  as  every  other  con- 
dition and  station  of  life  made  a  Idnd  of  apprentice- 
ship necessary  to  its  success,  the  art  of  reigning,  the 
most  difficult  and  important  of  all,  should  require 
no  psuns  and  preparation  for  its  attainment.  He 
came  into  the  world  with  the  most  happy  disposi- 
tions; a  great  fund  of  genius,  an  easy,  conception,  a 
Evely  and  instant  penetra^n  which  nothing  escaped, 
a  sofidity  of  judgment,  that  immediately  resolved 
what  it  was  necessary  to  act;  qualities,  which  mi^ 
seem  to  dispense  with  all  study  and  application;  and 
yet,  as  if  he  had  been  bom  without  talents,  and 
found  himsdf  oUiged  to  supply  by  study  what  he 
might  want  by  nature,  he  neglected  no  means  for 
the  embellishment  of  his  mind,  and  devoted  a  *  con- 
siderable part  of  hb  time  in  instructing  himself,  in 
reflecting,  meditating,  and  consulting  the  judgment 
and  merit  of  others. 

When  he  ascended  the  throne,  hb  greatest  care 
and  application  was  to  know  mankind,  m  ^hich  the 
ability  of  a  prince,  and  of  those  who  are  at  the  head 
of  affairs,  principally  consists.  He  had,  no  doubt, 
prepared  himself  for  that  science  by  the  study  of  his- 
tory, which  gives  a  kind  of  antiapation  of  it,  sup- 
plies the  place  of  experience,  and  teaches  us  what  the 
men  are  with  whom  we  live,  by  what  they  have 
been  in  other  ages.    But  we  study  men  quite  differ- 
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entlyin  themselves;  by  their  manners,  characters,  Artax.  ' 
conduct,  and  actions.  The  love  of  the  common-  Mnemon. 
wealth  rendered  him  attentive  to  afl  persons,  who 
were  capable  of  serving  or  hurting  it.  He  applied 
himself  to  the  discovery  of  their  most  secret  inclina- 
tions and  principles  of  action,  and  to  the  knowledge 
of  their  diflFerent  talents  and  degrees  of  capacity,  m 
order  to  assign  each  his  prc^r  post,  to  bestow  au- 
thority according  to  merit,  and  to  make  the  private 
and  publick  good  promote  each  other.  He  neither 
rewarded  nor  punished  his  subjects,  says  Isocrates, 
from  the  report  of  others;  but  solely  upon  his  own 
knowledge  and  experience  of  them;  and  neither  the 
virtues  of  the  TOod,  nor  the  vices  of  the  bad,  escaped 
his  enquiry  and  penetration. 

He  had  one  quality  very  seldom  found  in  those 
who  possess  the  first  rank  in  authority,  especially 
when  they  believe  themselves  capable  of  governing 
alone:  I  mean  a  wonderful  docility  and  attendon  to 
the  sense  of  others,  which  arose  from  a  diffidence  in 
his  own  abilities.  With  his  great  qualities,  he  did 
not  seem  to  have  occasion  for  recourse  to  the  counsel 
of  others,  and  nevertheless  made  no  resolution,  and 
formed  no  enterprize,  without  having  first  consulted . 
'the  wise  persons  he  had  placed  about  him  in  his  court ; 
instead  of  which,  pride  and  presumption,  the  latent 
poisons  of  sovereign  power,  incline  the  greatest  part 
of  those  who  amve  at  thrones,  either  to  ask  no 
counsel  at  all,  or  not  to  follow  it  when  they  do. 

Intent  upon  discovering  the  excellent  in  every 
form  of  government  and  private  condition  of  life, 
he  proposed  the  uniting  of  all  their  high  qualities 
and  greaft  advantages  in  himself;  a&ble  and  popular 
as  in  a  republican  s^^te;  grave  and  serious  as  in  the  . 
councils  of  the  aged  and  the  senate;  steady  and  deci- 
sive as  monarchy  after  mature  deliberation ;  a  pro- 
found politician  by  the  extent  and  rectitude  of  his 
views;  an  ^accomplished  warrior,  from  intrepid  va- 
lour in  battle  directed  by  a  wise  moderation;  a  good 
father,  a  good  relation,  a  good  friend,  and  what 
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Artax.     crowns  all  his  praise^  *  in  every  draunstance  of  lui 
Mnemon.  character,  always  great,  and  always  himself. 

He  supported  his  dignity  and  rank,  not  with  an 
air  of  pride  and  haughtiness,  but  by  a  serenity  of  as* 
pect,  and  a  mild  and  easy  majesty,  resulting  from 
innate  virtue,  and  the  evidence  of  a  good  consdence. 
He  won  the  hearts  of  his  friends  by  his  liberality, 
and  conquered  others  by  a  greatness  of  soul,  to 
which  they  could  not  refuse  their  esteem  and  admi- 
ration. 

But  what  was  most  royal  In  him,  and  attracted 
the  entire  confidence  of  his  subjects,  neighbours, 
and  even  enemies,  was  his  sincerity,  faith,  and  re^ 
nrd  to  all  his  engagements;  and  his  hatred,  or  ra- 
ther detestation,  for  all  disguises,  Msehood,  and 
fraud.  A  single  word  on  his  side  had  as  much  re- 
gard paid  to  it  as  the  most  sacred  oath ;  and  it  was 
imiversally  known,  that  nothing  was  capable  of  in- 
ducing him  to  violate  it  in  the  least  circumstance 
whatsoever. 

It  was  by  all  these  excellent  qualities,  that  he  effec- 
tually reformed  the  dty  of  Salamin,  and  entirely 
changed  the  face  of  its  siffalrs  in  a  very  short  time. 
He  found  it  gross,  savage,  and  barbarous,  without 
any  taste  dther  for  learning,  commerce,  or  arms. 
What  cannot  a  prince  do  that  loves  his  people,  and 
i^  beloved  by  them ;  who  bdieves  himself  great  and 
powerful  only  to  render  them  happy;  and  knows 
how  to  set  a  just  value  upon,  and  do  honour  to, 
their  labours,  industry,  and  merit  of  every  kind? 
He  had  not  been  many  years  upon  the  throne,  be* 
fore  arts,  sciences,  commerce,  navigation,  and  mill* 
tary  discipline,  were  seen  to  flourish  at  Salamin; 
insomuch  that  that  city  did  not  give  place  to  the 
most  opulent  of  Greece. 

Isocrates  often  repeats,  that  in  the  praises  he  gives 
Evagoras,  of  which  I  have  only  extracted  a  part, 
far  from  exaggerating  any  thing,  he  always  falls 
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ibort  of  truth.  To  what  can  we  attribute  a  reign  so  Aitax. 
wise,  so  just,  so  moderate^  so  constantly  employed  Mnemout 
in  rendering  his  subjects  happy,  and  in  promoting 
the  publick  good?  The  condition  of  Evagoras,  before 
he  came  to  govern,  seems  to  me  to  have  contributed 
very  much  to  it*  The  bding  born  a  prince,  and  the 
having  never  experienced  any  other  condition  but 
that  of  master  and  sovereign,  iire,  in  my  opinion^ 

great  obstacles  to  the  knowled»(  and  practice  of  the 
tttics  of  that  high  station.  Evagpras,  who  came 
into  the  world  under  a  tyrant,  had  long  obeyed  ^ 
jEbre  he  commanded.  He  had  borpe  in  a  private  ao4 
dq)epdent  life  the  yoke  of  an  abscJute  and  despolkk 
power.  He  had  seen  himself  escpoaed  to  envy  jand 
pdumny,  and  had  been  in  danger  for  his  merit  and 
Krirtue.  Such  a  prince  had  only  to  be  told  upon  his 
ascending  the  throne,  what  was  said  to  a  great 

*  emperor;  **  t  You  have  not  always  been  what  yo* 
^  jyjw  are.  Adv^sity  has  prepared  yov  to  make;t 
"  good  use  of  power.  You  have  lived  long  amonwt 
^*  us,  and  like  us.  You  li^ave  been  in  d^inger  ujiocr 
«<  bad  princes.  You  have  trembled  for  youfs^ 
^^  and  known  by  experience  how  virtue  and  innor 
^*  cence  have  been  treated/* «  What  he  had  p^9o<> 
aally  suffered^  what  he  had  feared  for  himself  or 
others,  what  he  had  seen  unjust  and  unreasonable 
in  the  conduct  of  his  iHredecessors,  had  opened  his 
eyes,  and  taught  him  all  his  duty.  It  sufficed  to  td] 
him,  what  the  emperor  Galba  told  Piso,  when  he 
adc^ed  him  his  associate  in  the  empire:  ^^  |  Re«> 
^^  member  what  you  condemned  or  applauded  in 

princes,  when  you  were  a  private  man.    You 
nave  only  to  consult  the  judgment  you  then  passed 

*  Trajan. 

t  QywM  utile  est  ad  vsum  secundormm per  advcnu  vedtie.^  VixUfi 
noliseum^  periclHaius  er,  thnuUtu  Qfuetunc  crat  innoceniiMm  vita  ids  ^ 
et  expertui  es.    Plin.  in  P^negyr. 

X  UiiiissimkS  qvidrm  ac  breris^itnitt  honaium  m4darumque  return  tkf 
hitu$j  cogithre  quid  aut  tiolueris  sub  alio  principey  aut  voluerii^  T^cii;^ 
Hist.  Luc.  16. 

•  VOL.  Ill*  .   K  N 
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Arux.  .  "  upon  them,  and  to  act  cx>nfonnaWy  td  it,  f<ar 
Mntfmoui «  your  instruction  in  the  art  of  reigning  wdL*"^ 

Trial  (f  Tiribasus* 

We  hare  already  said,  that  Tiribasus,  having  bcert 
accused  by  Orontes  of  forming  a  conspiracy  against 
the  king,  had  been  sent  to  court  in  chains.  Gaos, 
admiral  of  the 'fleet,  who  had  married  his  daughter, 
apprehending  that  Artaxcrxes  would  involve  him  in 
the  affair  with  his  father-in-law,  and  cause  hhn  to  be 
«it  to  death  upon  mere  suspicion,  conceived  he  had 
no  other  means  for  his  security,  than  an  open  re- 
volt* He  was  very  well  beloved  by  the  soldiers,  and 
fttt  the  officers  of  the  fleet  were  particularly  at  his 
devotion.  Without  loss  of  time  he  sent  deputies  m 
Acboris  king  of  Egypt,  and  concluded  a  league  with 
him  against  the  king  of  Persia,  On  another  side, 
fee  solicited  the  Lacedaemonians  warmly  to  come  into 
that  league,  vrith  assurances  of  making  them  mas- 
ters of  all  Greece,  and  of  estabKshing  universally 
Iheir  form  of  government;  at  which  they  had  long 
seemed  to  aspire.  They  hearkened  favourably  to 
these  proposals,  and  embraced  with  joy  this  occasion 
of  taking  arms  against  Artaxerxcs;  the  rather,  be- 
cause the  peace  they  had  concluded  with  him,  by 
^hich  they  had  given  up  the  Greeks  of  Asia,  had 
covered  them  with  shame,  and  filled  them  with 
remorse. 

•  As  soon  as  Artaxerxes  had  put  an  end  to  the  war 
r)f  *  Cyprus,  he  thought  of  concluding  also  the  af* 
fair  of  Tiribasus.  He  was  so  just  to  appoint  for  that 
purpose  three  commissioners,  who  were  great  lords 
of  Persia  of  distingtiished  probity,  and  of  the  high- 
est reputation  in  his  court.  The  affair  came  to  an 
examination,  and  an  hearing  on  both  sides.  For  so 
considerable  a  crime,  as  that  of  having  conspired 

♦  Diodorus  refers  the  decision  of  this  affair,  till  after  the  war 
with  the  Cadusians,  of  which  we  shall  soon  speak;  this  iecBii 
Tery  Improbable.  I 
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against  the  king's  person,  no  other  proofs  were  pro"  Ariax, 
duced,  than  the  letter  of  Orotttes;  that  is  to  say,  of  Muemon. 
a  declared  enemy,  studious  to  supplant  his  rival. 
Orontes  w^  in  hopes,  from,  his  credit  at  court,  that 
the  alffalr  would  not  have  been  discussed  in  the  usual . 
forms,  and  that  upon  the  memorial  sent  by  him,  the 
accused  would  have  been  condemned  without  fur«- 
ther  examination.  But  that  was  not  the  custoiti 
with  the  Persians.  By  an  anciently  established  regfl* 
lation,  to  which  amongst  other  privileges  they  had 
a  right  by  birth,  no  person  was  ever  to  be  condemn- 
ed, without  being  first  heard  and  confronted  with 
his  accusers.  This  was  granted'  to  Tiribasus,  who 
answered  to  all  the  articles  of  the  letter.  '^*As  to  his 
connivance  with  Evagoras,  the  treaty  itself  conclud- 
ed by  Orontes  was  his  apology;  as  it  was '  absolutely 
the  same,  that  prince  had  proposed  to  him,  except 
a  condition,  which  would  have  done  hoiiour  to  hi^ 
master.  As  to  his  intelligence  with  the  Lacedaemo- 
nians, the  glorious  treaty  hd  had  made  tfc^m  sigtl 
sufficiently  explained,  whether  his  ^owri,  or  tlW 
king's  interests,  were  his  motives  for  it.  He  did  not 
deny  his  credit  in  the  army;  but  apprehendedy  k 
had  not  been  long  a  crime  to  be  beloved  by  the -offi- 
cers and  soldiers;  and  concluded  his  defence,  in  re- 
presenting the  long  services  he  had  rendered  the 
king  with  inviolable  fidelity;  and  especially  Ms  QOCfd 
fortune  in  having  formerly  saved  his  life,  wheni  fitf 
was  hunting,  and  in  great  danger  of  halng  dfevouned 
by  two  lions.  The  three  commissionei*s  w^re  ujia- 
mmous  in*  declaring  Tiribasus  innocents  The  kin^ 
restored  him  to  his  former  favour,  and  ^justly  en- 
raged at  the  black  design  of  Orontes,  let  the  whole 
weight  6f  his  indignatioh  fall  upoh  hiim  A  iingle' 
cxample^bf  this  kind  against  informei'S  c<Miyfcted  of 
falsehood,  would  for  ever  shut  the  door  against  ca- 
hinmy.  How  'many  innocents  havef  been  destroyed 
for  want  of  observing  this  rule,  which  eved  the  Pa-< 
gans  considered  as  the  basis  of  all  justice,  and  the 
guardian  of  the  publick  tranquillity  I 
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Sect,  VII.    The  t^xpeditivn  (f  Artaxerxes  aptimt  tim 
Cadusiam.    History  rf  Datames  the  Carisn. 

Mnemon.     ^  HEN  Artaxerxes  had  terminated  the  Cypriao 
^9(^j  he  entered  upon  another  against  the  r.ai4ii«a;>n^^ 
who  it  is  probable  had  revolted,  and  refused  to  pay 
the  customary  tribute;  for  authors  say  nothing  as 
to  the  occasion  of  this  war.    Those  people  inhabtted 
|)art  of  the  mcHintains,  situate  between  the  Euxine 
and  Caspian  seas  in  the  north  of  Media.     The  soil  is 
there  so  ungrateful,  aiid  so  littk  proper  for  cultiva- 
tion, that  no.  corn  is  sowed  upon  it.     The  people 
3ub^t  almost  entirely  upon  apples,  pears,  and  other 
fruits  of  that  kind.    Inured  from  their  infancy  to  a 
hard  and  laborious  life,  they  looked  upon  dangers 
and  fatig^s  as  nothing;  and  for  that  reason  made 
excellent  scddiers*    The  king  marched  against  them 
i©  persoQ.  it  the  .head  of  an  army  of  three  hundred 
thousand  fopt,  and  ten  thousand  horse.    Tiribasus 
was  withhim  in  this  expedition. 

Artaxerxes,  ]l^ad  not  advanced  far  into  the  country, 
when  Ills  army  suffered  extremely  by  famine.  The 
troops  could  find  nothing  to  subsist  upon,  and  it  was 
impossible  to  bring  provisions  from  other  daces^  the 
ways  being  difficult  and  impracticable.  The  whde 
camp  were  reduced  to  eat  their  carriage  beasts; 
which  soon  became  so  scarce,  that  an  ass^s  head  was 
Tahied  at  sixty  drachmas  *,  and  was  very  hard  to 
be  fl;ot  at  that  price.  The  king^s  table  itself  b^an 
to  rail  short,  and  only  a  few  horses  remained,  the 
rest  having  been  entirely  consumed. 

In  thb  melancholy  conjuncture,  Tiribasus  con* 
trived  a  stratagem,  which  saved  the  king  and  army. 
The  Cadusians^ad  two  kings,  who  were^enqunped 
separately  with  their  troops.  Tiribasus,  who  took 
care  to  be  informed  of  all  that  passed,  had  been  2^ 
prized,  that  there  was  some  nusunderstanding  be- 

*  Plut.  in  Altai,  p.  1033»  1024. 
'      »  Thirty  iivrcs. 
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twecn  Uwm,  and  that  their  jealousy  of  ^cach  othcir  Artax>  . 

Erevented  thdr  acting  in  concert,  as  they  .ought  to  Mncmim* 
ave  done.  After  having  communicated  his  design 
Co  Artaxerxes,  he  went  himself  to  one  of  the  kings, 
9Sid  -diipatcbed  hb  son  to  the  other.  They  each  of 
Shanx  informed  the  king  to  whom  they  applied,  that 
^he  other  had  sent  ambassadors  to  treat  with  Arta- 
^cooes  privately,  and  advised  him  to  lose  no  time,  but 
to  imkc  his  peace  directly,  in  order  that  the  condi- 
lions  of  it  might  be  the  mote  advantageous;  pro- 
tmsing  to  assist  them  with  their  whole  credit.  The 
fcaud  succeeded.  The  *  pagans  thought  it  no  crimp 
to  use  it  with  enemies.  Ambassadors  set  out  from 
both  princes  with  Tiribasus  and  hia  son  in  their 
-company.  .  , 

.  As  tlus  doi^le  negotiation  lasted  some  time,  Arta- 
Kerxes  began  to  suspect  Tiribasus;  and  his  enemies 
taking  that  opportunity,  forgot  nothing  to  his. pre- 
judice,* that  might  ruin  him  in  the  king's  opinion. 
That  prince  already  repented  the  confidence  he  had 
reposed  in  him,  and  thereby  g^ve  room  for  tjiose 
who  envied  him,  to  vent  their  calumofiies  and  invec* 
tives.  Upon  what  does  the  fortune  of  the  most 
fsdtbfiul  subjects  depend  with  a  credulous  and  suspi- 
oous  prince!  Whilst  this  passed,  arrived  Tiribasus 
on  his  side,  and  his  son  on  the  other,  each  with 
anxfaassadors  from  the  Cadusians.  The  treaty  being 
concluded  with .  both  parties,  and  the  peace  made, 
Tiribasus  became  more  powerful  than  ever  in  his 
BMSter's  favour,  and  returned  with  him»    ^ 

The  king's  behaviour  in  this  march  was  much  ad- 
mired. Neither  the  gold  with  which  he  was  covered, 
his  purple  robes,  ntfr  the  jewels  that  glittered  all 
over  hi|n,  and  were  worth  six-and-thirty  millions 
-  of  Uvres  tr  prevented  his  having  an  equal  share  in 
•  the  whole  £sitigue  with  the  meanest  soldier.  He  was 
jseen  with  his  i]uiver  at  his  back,  and  his  shield  on 
his  arm,  to  dismount  from  his  horse,  and  march 

*  Doius,  /m  virfvSf  qvit  m  hotlc  rcquiraif  Virgil. 

■'  f  Twelve  thousand  talents. 
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Anal,    foiiefndst  in  those  rngeed  and  difficult  countries; 

MnwooJ^  The  soldiers  obsei^ingtis  patience  and  fortitude, 
and  animated  by  his  example,  became  so  light,  that 
they  ^eemed  rather  to  fly  than  walk.  At  length  he 
arrived  at  one  of  his  palaces,  where  the  gardens  were 
in  admirable  order,  and  there  was  a  park  ci  great 
extent  and  well  planted,  which  was  the  more  sur- 
prizing, as  the  whole  country  about  it  was  entirdy 
naked,  and  bore  no  kind  of  trees.  As  it  was  the 
-depth  of  winter,  and  excessive  cold,  he  gave  the 
soldiers  permission  to  cut  down  the  wood  in  this 
park,  without  excepting  the  finest  trees,  either  pines 
or  cypresses*  But  the  soldiers  not  being  able  to  re- 
solve to  fell  timber  of  such  exceeding  beauty  and 
stateliness,  the  king  took  an  ax,  and  began  by  cut- 
ting the  finest  and  largest  tree  himself;  after  which 
the  troops  spared  none,  cut  down  all  the  wood  they 
wanted,  and  kindled  as  many  fires  as  were  necessary 
to  their  passing  the  night  without  any  inconveni- 
ence. When  we  reflect  how  much  value  great  per- 
sons generally  set  upon  their  gardens  and  houses  of 
-pleasure,  we  must  confess  Artaxerxes's  generosity 
rjn  making  this  sacrifice,  which  argued  a  very  laud- 
able goodness  of  heart,  and  a  sensibility  for  the  dis- 
.  tresses  and  suffinrings  of  his  soldiers.  But  he  did  not 
.always  support  that  character. 

Tlie  king  had  lost  in  this  enterprize  a  great  num- 
ber of  his  best  troops,  and  almost  all  his  horses:  And 
.  as  he  imagined  thathe  was  despised  upon  that  account 
and  the  ill  success  of  his  expedition,  he  became  very 
>  kmich  out  of  humour  with  the  grandees  of  his  court, 
»aad  put  to  death  a  great  number  of  them  in  the 
emotions  of  his  wrath,  and  more  out  of  distrust, 
.  and  the  fear  of  their  attempting  something  against 
him.     For  fear  in  a  suspicious  prince  is  a  very  dc* 
structive  and  bloody  passion ;  whereas  true  courage 
is  gentle,  humane,  and  averse  to  all  jealousy  and 
^mpicion. 

^  Pne  of  the  principal  officers  that  perished  in  tbiji 

^  Cora.  Nep.  in  vjt.  D^umi^ 
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expedition  against  the  Cadusians,  was  Camisares,  by  Artat?  \ 
nation  a  Carian,  and  governor  of  Leuco-Syria,  a  Mnemon, 
province  inclosed  between  Cilicia  and  Cappadocfe; 
xEs  son  Datames  succeeded  him  in  that  government; 
which  was  given  hifn  in  consideration  of  the  goo^ 
services  he  had  ako  rendered  the  king  in  the  same 
expedition.  He  was  the  greatest  captam.of  his  timej 
^nd  Cornelius  Nep.os,wha  has  given  us  hijs  life,' doe? 
not  prefer  Amilcar  and  Hannibal  to  him  amongst 
the  Barbarians.  It  appears  firom  his  histofry  of  it, 
that  no  one  ever  excelled  him  in  boldness,  vakmf^ 
and  abiHty  in  inventing  schemes  and  stratageips^  in' 
activity  in  the  execution  of  his  designs,  in  pre^enc^ 
t)f  ipind  to  resolve  in  the  heat  of  action,  and  to  finftj 
resources  upon  the  taost  desperate  occasions;  in  a! 
word,  in  every  thing  that  regards  military  kno^» 
ledge.  It  seem5  that  nothing  was  wanting  to  'hi4 
having  acquired  a  more  iBiStrious  namie,  than  5 
noble  theatre,  ^d  more  exalted  occasions;  and  per^ 
haps^  an  historian  to  have  given  a  more  extensive 
narration  of  his  exploits.  For  Cornefius  Nq)Oi,-ac;* 
cording  to  his  general  plan,  could  not  relate  them 
but  in  a  very  succinct  manjier. 

He  began  to  distinguish  himself  particularly  by 
the  execution  of  a  commission,  that  wa^  given  him 
%o  reduce  Thyus,  a  very  powerfiil  prince,  and  go- 
vernor of  Paphlagonia,  Avho  had  revolted  against 
the  king.  As  he  was  his  near  relation,  he  thought 
it  incumbent  upon  him  at  &st  to  try  the  method$ 
of  lenity  and  reconciliation,  which  almost  cost  him 
his  life,  through  the  treachery  of  Thyus,  by  theam^ 
buscadcs  he  laid  for  him.  Having  leaped  so  great 
a  danger,  he  attacked  him  with  open  force;  though 
he  saw  himself  abandoned  by  Ariobarzanes,  satrap 
of  Lydia,  Ionia,  and  all  Phrygia,  whom  jealousy; 
prevented  from  giving  him  aid.  He  took  his  enemy 
prisoner,  with  his  wife  and  children;  and  knowing 
with  what  joy  the  king  would  receive  the  news,  he 
endeavoured  to  make  it  the  more  sensible  by  the 
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Artaz.  pleasure  of  z  surprize.  He  set  out  with  kis  iUiis- 
Mnemon*  (rious  prisoner,  without  giving  the  court  any  advice, 
and  made  great  marchei,  to  prevent  its  being  known 
from  rumour  before  hts  arrival  When  he  came  td 
^usa,  he  ei|uipped  Thyus  in  a  very  singular  manner. 
He  Was  a  man  of  a  verv  tall  stature,  of  an  haggard 
and  terrible  aspect,  a  black  comfdexion,  with  the 
liair  of  his  head  and  beard  very  long.  He  drest  him 
m  a  magnificent  habit,  put  a  collar  and  bracdets  of 
gold  abmit  his  neck  and  arms,  and  added  to  this 
equipage  all  the  ornaments  of  a  king^  as  he  was  in 
effect.  For  himself,  in  the  gross  habit  of  a  peasant* 
and  clad  like  a  hunter,  he  led  Thyus  upon  the  left 
sn  a  leasii,  like  a  wild  beast  that  had  been  taken  ia 
ihe  toils.  The  novelty  of  the  sight  drew  the  whole 
city  after  it:  But  nobody  was  so  much  surprized 
and  pleased  as  the  king,  when  he  saw  them  approach 
in  that  pleasant  masquerade.  The  rebellion  of  z 
prince,  very  powerful  in  his  country,  had  given 
Artaxerxics  great  ai>d  just  alarm,  and  he  did  not  ex« 
pect  to  luve  seen  Kim  so  soon  m  his  hands.  So  sud« 
den  and  successful  an  execution  fp^c  htm  an  h%her 
opinion  than  ever  of  the  merit  ofDatames. 

To  express  his  sense  of  it,  he  gave  him  an  e^al 
share  in  the  cohimand  of  the  army,  designed  against 
t^pty  with  {^harnabasus  and  Tithraustes,  the  two 
principal  persons  in  the  state,  and  even  appointed 
him  ffcnem  in  ddcf^  when  he  recalled  Pharnabasus^ 
When  he  was  upon  the  ppint  of  setting  out  for 
^t  expedition,  Artaxerxes  ordered  him  to  march 
clirectly  su^inst  Aspis,  who  had  made  the  country 
revolt,  yHbich  he  commanded  in  the  n^hbourhood 
of  Cappadodaw  The  commission  was  httle  imporr 
tant  for  an  piSIcer,  who  had  been  appointed  general, 
and  besides  yery  dangetous,  because  it  was  necessary 
togp  lA  quest  of  the  ^nemy  into  a  yery  remote 
country.  The  king  ^Qon  perceived  his  error,  and 
countermanded  him:  But  patames  had  set  out  <U- 
recdy  with  an  handful  of  men,  a^^d  matched  night 
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and  day;  Judging  that  diligence^  without  a  great  Anax. 
Aumber  or  troops,  was  all  that  was  necessary  to  sur*  ^^'^^^^"^ 
piixe  and  vanquish  the  enemy.    It  happened  accord* 
mg  to  his  expectation,  and  the  couriers  dbpatched 
by  the  king,  met  Aspis  in  chains  upon  the  road  to 

Nothing  was  talked  of  at  the  court  but  Datames* 
It  ^w^as  not  known  which  to  admire  most,  his  ready 
obedience,  his  wise  and  enterprizing  bravery,  or  his 
extraordinary  success.  So  glorious  a  reputation 
gave  ofience  to  the  courtiers  in  power.  Enemies  in 
secret  to  each  other,  smd  divided  by  a  contrariety 
of  interests,  and  a  competition  in  their  pretensions, 
they  united  together  against  a  superior  merit  which 
reproached  theur  defects,  and  was  therefore  a  crime 
in  their  acceptation.  They  conspired  to  ruin  him  in 
the  king's  opinion,  and  succeeded  but  too  welL  As 
they  besieged  him  perpetually,  and  he  was  not  upon 
his  guard  against  persons  who  appeared  so  well  af« 
fected  to  his  service,  they  ins]^red  him  with  jealousy 
and  suspicion,  to  the  prejudice  of  the  notost  zealous 
and  fiaiithful  of  his  officers. 

An  intimate  friend  of  Datames,  who  held  one  of 
^  the  highest  posts  at  the  court,  s^pf^ized  him  of  what 
passed,  and  of  the  conspiracy  which  had  been  formed 
against  hini^  and  had  akeady  sunk  his  credit  consi- 
derably with  the  king.  *  He  rq>resented  to  himy 
that  if  the  Egyptian  expedition,  with  which  he  was 
charged,  should  take  a  bad  turn,  he  would  find  him* 
self  exposed  to  great  dangers:  That  it  was  the  cus- 
tom with  kin^  to  attribute  good  successes  to  them- 
selves and  their  auspicious  fortune  only,  and  to  im- 
pute the  bad  to  the  faults  of  their  generals,  for  which 

*  Doeti  asm  nufgTioforc  mparicuky  tiqmd^  iiio  imperaniey  in  JEgjpit 
ddversi  4KcldisscL  Nettnque  tarn  esse  conructudme/n  rcgvm,  vt  camt 
adt<rjo9  hominlim  tribnanty  secundos  fortune  sv^r;  qU9  facile  fieri^  ui 
impeliantur  ad  €6mm  perniciemy  quorum  dmctu  res  ma&  gesUt  rmncientar.' 
Ilium  hoc  majitre  fore  in  dlecrhnine^  qmd^  ptidtu  rer  max'me  obcdiat^ 
f99  habcat  mmicisihnos.    Corxu  Nep« 
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Artax.     they  were  responsible  at  the  peril  of  their  heads: 

Mncraon.  That  he  ran  the  greater  risque,  as  all  that   were 

about  the  king's  person  and  had  any  ascendant  over 

him,  werQ  his  declared  enemies,  and  had  sworn  his 

destruction. 

Upon  this  advice,  Datajnes  resolved  to  quit  the 
king's  sendee,  though  without  doing  any  thing  hi- 
therto contrary  to  the  fidelity  he  owed  him.     He 
left  the  command  of  the  army  to  Mandrocles  of  Mag- 
nesia, departed  with  his  own  troops  for  Cappadocia, 
seized  Paphlagonia  which  joined  it,  allied  himself 
secretly  with  Ariob<irzanes,  raised  troops,  took  pos- 
session of  fortresses,  and  put  good  garrisons  in  them. 
He  received  ad\nce,  that  the  Pisidians  were  arming 
against  him.     He  did  not  wait  their  coming  on,  but 
made  his  army  march  thitlier  under  the  command  of 
his  youngest  son,  who  had  the  misfortune  to  be 
killed  in  a  battle.  However  lively  his  affliction  might 
be  upon  that  occasion,  he  concealed  his  death,  lest 
the  bad  news  should  discourage  his  troops.    When  ■ 
he  approached  near  the  enemy,  his  first  care  was  to 
take  possession  of  an  advantageous  post.     ^  Mithro- 
barzanes,  his  father-in-law,   who  commanded  the 
horse,  believing  his  son  entirely  ruined,  determined 
to  go'  over  to  the  enemy.     Datames,  without  con- 
cern or  emotion,  caused  a  inimour  t^  be  spread 
throughout  the  army,  that  it  was  only  a  feint  con- 
certed between  him  and  his  father-in-law,  and  fol- 
lowed him  close,  as  if  he  designed  to  put  his  troops 
into  a  disposition  for  charging  the  enemy  in  two  dif- 
ferent attacks.     The  stratagem  had  all  the  success  he 
expected  from  it.     When  they  joined  battle,  Mith- 
robarzanes  was  treated  as  an  enemy  on  both  sides, 
and  cut  to  pieces  with  his  troops.    The  army  of  the 
Pisidians  was  put  to  flight,  and  leffc  Datames  master 
of  the  field,  and  of  all  the  rich  booty  found  in  t^^ 
camp  of  the  conquered. 

f  Pio4. 1.  inr.  p,  $9^ 
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Datames  had  not  till  then  declared  openly  against  Arttz« 
the  king,  the  actions  we  have  related  being  only  MnemotL 
s^;ainst  governors,  with  whom  he  might  have  par- 
ticular differences,  which  we  have  observed  before 
was  common  enough.  His  own  eldest  son,  called 
Scismas,  made  himself  his  accuser,  and  discovered 
his  whole  designs  to  the  king.  Artaxerxes  was  highly 
apprehensive  of  the  consequence*  He  knew  all  the 
merit  of  this  new  enemy,  and  that  he  did  not  en- 
gage  in  any  cnterprize,  without  having  maturely 
considered  all  its  consequences,  and  taken  the  neces- 
sary measures  to  secure  its  success;  and  that  hitherto 
the  ocecution  had  always  answered  the  wbdom  of 
his  projects.  He  sent  an  army  against  him  into  Cap* 
padoda  of  almost  two  hundred  thousand  men,  of 
which  twenty  thousand  were  horse,  all  commanded 
by  Autophradates.  The  troops  of  Datames  did  not 
amount  to  the  twentieth  part  of  the  king's:  So  that 
he  had  no  resource  but  in  himself,  the  ^^ou^  of  his 
soldiers,  and  the  happy  situation  of  the  post  he  had 
chosen.  For  in  that  consisted  his  chief  excellence; 
never  captain  having  better  known  how  to  take  his 
advantages  and  chuse  his  ground,  when  he  was  to 
draw  up  an  army  in  batde. 

His  post,  as  I  have  observed,  was  infinitely  supe- 
rior to  that  of  the  enemy.  He  had  pitched  upon  a 
situation,  where  they  could  not  surround  him; 
where,  upon  the  least  movement  they  made,  he  could 
come  to  blows  with  them  with  very  considerable 
advantage;  and  where,  had  they  resolved  to  fight, 
their  odds  in  number  would  have  been  absolutely 
useless  to  theip.  Autophradates  well  knew,  that 
according  to  all  the  rules  of  war,  he  ought  not  to 
hazard  a  batde  in  such  a  conjuncture:  But  he  ob- 
served at  the  same  time,  that  it  was  much  to  his 
dishonour,  with  30  numerous  an  army,  to  make 
choice  of  a  retreat,  or  to  continue  any  longer  in  in- 
action before  an  handful  of  enemies.  He  therefore 
^ave  the  signal,    The  first  attack  was  rude;  but  the 
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Artaju  troops  of  Autophra<latQ6  soon  gav<.  way,  aod  w6re 
Mw«"»»*  entirely  routed.  The  victor  pursued  tb«i  for  some 
time  with  great  slaughter.  There  were  only  a  thowt 
sand  men  killed  on  the  side  of  Datames. 
.  Several  battles,  or  rather  skirroisltes,  were  £e>i^hi 
Itfterwards,  in  which  the  Utter  wa$  ahvays  vicftmous; 
because,  perfectly  knowing  the  country,  and  sim> 
ceeding  especially  in  the  stratagems  of  war^  be  al^ 
ways  posted  himself  advantageously,  and  engaged 
the  enemy  in  difficult  ground,  from  whence  they 
could  not  extricate  themselves  without  loss*    Ajoko^ 

Ehradates  seeing  all  his  endeavours  inefiectual»  aod 
is  supplies  entirely  exhausted,  and  deaxuring  of 
fiver  bemg  able  to  subject  by  force  so  artml  and  vai- 
tiant  aa  enemyt  intreated  an  accomaiodation,  and 
proposed  to  hiin,  the  being  restored  tx)  the  king's  fa- 
vour upon  honourable  conditions.  Datames  was  not 
Ignorant,  that  there  was  little  security  for  him  in 
such  a  choice,  because  princes  are  sddom  roconcikd 
in  earnest  with  a  subject,  who  has  failed  in  his  obe- 
dience, and  to  whom  they  see  themselves  in  soi&e 
sort  (bilged  to  submit.  However,  as  only  despair 
had  hurried  him  into  the  revolt,  and  he  hid  always 
retained  at  heart  the  sentiments  of  zeal  and  affectioii 
for  his  prince,  he  accepted  the  offers  with  joy,  which 
would  put  an  end  to  the  violent  condition  his  mis- 
fortune had  engaged  him  in,  and  afibcded  him  the 
means  of  returning  to  his  duty,  and  of  emfdoyiog 
his  talents  for  the  service  of  the  prince  to  whom 
they  were  due.  He  promised  to  send  deputies  to 
the  king;  upon  which  ensued  a  cessation  of  arms, 
and  Auto{>hradates  retired  into  Phrygia,  which  was 
his  govern  men t. 

Dataaaes  was  not  deceived.  Ariaxerxes,  furiously 
enraged  against  him,  had  changed  the  esteem  and 
affection,  he  forsoerly  professed  for  him,  into  an 
implacable  hatred.  Finding  Jiimsdf  incapable  of 
conquering  him  by  the  force  'of  arms,  he  was  not 
ashamed  to  em{doy  artifice  and  treachery:  Meass 
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unworthy  every  man  of  hottour,  and  how  tmich  Artax, 
more  so  of  a  prtflce!  He  hired  several  m\irderers  to  Mnemon. 
issassinate^him^'but  Datames  wats  so  happy  as  toes- 
cape  their  avAbuscsides;  At  length  Mithridates,  the 
son  of  Ariobarzanes,  to  M^hdm  the  king  had  made 
magnificent  promises,  if  he  could  deliver  him  from 
50  rormidablc  an  enemy,  having  insinuated  himself 
into  his  friendship,  and  having  long  treated  him 
with  all  the  marks  of  the  most  entire  fidelity  to  ac- 
quire his  confidence,  took  the  advantage  of  a  fe- 
vourable  opportunity,  when  he  was  alone,  and  stab- 
bed him  with  his  sword,  before  he  was  in  a  condi- 
tion to  defend  himself. 

Thus  *  fell  this  great  captain  in  the  snares  of  a 
pretended  friendship,  who  had  always  thought  it  his 
honour  to  #bserve  the  most  inviolable  fidelity,  in 
regard  to  those  with  whom  he  had  any  engagements. 
Happy,  had  he  always  piqued  himself  also  upon  be- 
ing  as  faithful  a  subject,  as  he  was  a  true  friend; 
and  if  he  had  not,  in  the  latter  part  of  his  life,  sul- 
lied the  lustre  of  his  heroick  qualities,  by  the  ill  use 
he  made  of  them;  wliich  neither  the  fear  of  disgrace, 
the  injustice  of  those  who  envied  him,  the  ingrati- 
tude of  his  master  for  the  services  he  had  rendered 
him,  nor  t  any  other  pretext  could  sufficiently  au- 
thorize. 

I  am  surprized,  that,  comparable  as  he  was  to  the 
greatest  persons  of  antiquity,  he  has  remained  in  a 
manner  buried  in  silence  and  oblivion.     His  great 
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*  If  a  vir,  ^yi  tnulios  censilh^  ncminem  pcrfidia  ccperat^  stmuUta 
jtcpim  est  amkitia.     Corn.  Ntt>. 

t  This  doctrine  of  Mr.  Rollm's  may  do  very  well  in  France, 
where  implicit  obedience  to  the  grand  monarch  is  the  law  of  the 
land ;  but  it  has  too  much  of  that  exploded  absurdity,  passive 
obedience  (founded  in  an  erroneous  acceptation  of  religion)  to 
be  admitted  in  a  free  nation;  where,  by  the  maxims  of  the  law, 
and  the  constitution  of  the  government,  the  subject  in  many  in- 
stances is  dispensed  from  his  obedience,  and  may  defend  him- 
self (even  in  arms)  against  bis  prince :  »/r.  in  cases  of  life  and 
liberty. 
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Artax.  actions  and  exploits  arc  however  worthy  of  being 
Mnemon.pj.^ggj^^  in  history.  For  it  is  in  such  small  bodes 
of  troops,  as  those  of  Datames,  that  the  whcde  soul 
is  exerted,  in  which  die  highest  prudence  is  shewn, 
in  which  chance  has  no  share,  and  the  abilities  of  a 
general  appear  in  their  full  light. 
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